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PREFACE. 


The  present  Edition  of  this  work,  though  differing  little  in 
balk  from  the  preceding  Edition,  contains  several  marked 
features  of  distinction.  The  last  Edition  has  undergone 
complete  revision  and  emendation.  Many  terms,  fallen 
more  or  less  into  disuse,  have  been  omitted ;  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fresh  matter  has  been  introduced,  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  The  definitions 
adopted  in  the  M  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,"  drawn  up  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  are  here 
inserted  with  a  distinct  notice  in  each  case.  Further,  the 
inevitable  introduction  of  new  terms  into  Medical  Nomen- 
clature, arising  from  constant  discovery,  and  the  unclassical 
character  of  many  of  the  terms  in  common  use,  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Author  the  propriety  of  offering  a  few  general 
remarks  on  orthography,  derivation,  and  composition,  with 
special  reference  to  medical  terminology;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  intelligent  student  will  derive  some  profit,  perhaps 
pleasure,  from  carefully  considering  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

1.  The  letters  C  and  K. — A  certain  amount  of  discri- 
mination has  been  observed  by  thoughtful  writers,  during  the 
last  few  years,  in  the  use  of  these  letters.  The  employment  ol 
the  letter  C,  instead  of  the  letter  E,  in  terms  of  Greek  origin 
has  led,  and  still  leads,  to  confusion,  not  only  of  spelling,  but 
also  of  articulation,  especially  when  the  former  letter  is 
followed  by  the  vowels  e  and  t,  which  suggest,  to  the  English 
ear,  the  soft  sound  of  S,  instead  of  the  hard  sound  of  E,  of 
the  initial  syllable  of  Greek  terms.  1.  In  words  of  which 
the  E  is  initial,  the  objection  to  its  use  is  gradually  did- 
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an  action,  sometimes  the  product  of  the  act,  sometimes  the 
object  which  causes  the  verbal  state."  Viewed  in  this 
simple  manner,  the  two  classes  of  words  have  a  distinct 
relation  to,  and  connexion  with,  each  other:  the  former, 
those  ending  in  -sis,  represent  a  cause ;  the  latter,  those 
ending  in  -ma,  represent  an  effect ;  the  former  denote  an 
act,  the  latter  a  fact ;  thus  glaucosis  is  the  cause  of  glauco- 
ma ;  in  other  words,  glaucosis  is  an  act,  glaucoma  a.  fact ; 
phlogosis  produces  phlogoma,  leucosis  leucoma,  and  so  of  all 
the  others.  Reference  is  generally  made,  on  the  occurrence 
of  these  allied  terms  in  the  body  of  the  work,  to  this 
paragraph. 

3.  Latin  Substantive*  ending  in  -Io  and  -Us  or  - Um. — 
There  are  about  thirty  pairs  of  terms  in  medical  nomencla- 
ture, of  Latin  origin,  presenting  a  similar  relationship  to, 
and  connexion  with,  each  other,  to  what  has  been  observed 
in  Greek  terms,  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  term 
Affectio,  for  instance,  denotes  an  action  which  imparts  an 
inclination  to  the  body  or  the  mind;  the  term  Affectus,  then, 
denotes  the  state  or  disposition  of  the  body  or  the  mind 
induced  by  the  particular  "  Affectio."  We  have  here,  as  in 
the  Greek  words  terminating  in  -sis  and  -ma,  a  cause  and 
an  effect,  an  act  and  a  fact.  Thus,  Apparatio  is  the  act  of 
preparing,  Apparatus  is  the  thing  prepared;  Auditio  is 
the  act  of  hearing,  Auditus  is  the  sense  of  hearing;  Decoctio 
is  the  process  of  boiling,  Decoctutn,  the  thing  boiled ;  and 
so  of  all  the  others.  Our  English  language,  it  is  true,  does 
not  recognize  these  nice  distinctions :  with  us,  the  word 
"  Decoction  *  stands  for  the  act  of  boiling  and  the  thing 
boiled ;  "  Conception  "  for  the  process  of  conceiving  and  the 
thought  conceived.  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins  were  more 
precise ;  in  availing  ourselves  of  their  terminology,  it  would 
be  desirable  also  to  adopt  their  precision. 

4.  Hybrid  and  Meaningless  Terms. — 1.  The  convenience 
of  combining  the  Greek  nouns  fikyos,  jc^Xi;,  fUrpov,  6bvvr\, 
with  other  terms,  is  undoubtedly  great,  but  the  abuse  of  the 
convenience  is  painfully  seen,  perhaps  felt,  in  the  following 
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hybrids:  cox-algia,  Btern-algia;  muco-cele, scroto-cele,  varico- 
cele; spiro- meter,  lacto-meter  ;  lumb-odynia,  scapul-odynia; 
and  many  more.  2.  Hybrid  terms  ending  in  -(o)id,  as 
cancr-oid,  ov-oid,  admit  of  obvious  correction,  by  substitution 
of  the  Latin  term  forma  for  the  Greek  -18,  -id,  as  in  cancri- 
form,  ovi-form,  &c.  In  several  cases  we  have  genuine 
cognate  terms,  derived  from  the  two  classical  languages,  as 
pterygo-ic?  and  a\i-form,  xipho-td  and  enai-form,  psallo-»<fe« 
and  lyri-form,  thyreo-i<£  and  scuti-form,  &c.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  in  Medical  Nomenclature,  comparative  terms 
are  objectionable ;  the  names  of  diseases,  as  well  as  their 
definitions,  should  be  derived  from  positive  and  self-evident 
characters,  not  from  comparison  with  other  diseases,  the 
characters  of  which  may  be  less  familiar  than  those  of 
immediate  interest.  What  value,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
attached  to  the  term  typhoid,  as  characteristic  of  a  species 
of  fever  P  3.  Meaningless  words  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Take  the  Greek  words  taxis  and  taraxis,  the  former  simply 
denoting  order,  the  latter  disorder  or  confusion,  and, 
etymologically,  signifying  nothing  more.  Yet  they  are  used 
arbitrarily  in  medical  nomenclature,  the  former  being  applied 
to  a  special  surgical  operation,  the  latter  to  a  specific  affection 
of  the  eye.  The  terms  compounded  with  &ypa,  a  seizure, 
generally  of  gout,  are  legitimate,  but  ment-agra  is  hybrid  and 
meaningless.  Phlegmasia  dolens,  Delirium  tremens,  Porrigo- 
phyte,  Caput  gallinaginis,  Yeru  montanum,  Yitiligoidea, 
Chiorodyne,  and  others  too  many  for  insertion,  remain  as 
literary  curiosities,  to  excite  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  reader.  But  these  things  should 
not  be.  Surely  the  members  of  a  noble  profession,  whose 
object,  and,  it  may  be  said,  privilege,  are  the  investigation 
and  treatment  of  the  manifold  ills  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to," 
may  be  fairly  expected  to  exercise  a  wholesome  vigilance  in 
promoting  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  professional 
terminology. 

2,  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park, 
September,  1878. 
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MEDICAL    TERMS. 
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A  (*).  In  words  of  Greek  derivation  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
this  letter  is  employed,  as  a  prefix,  in  a  privative  sense,  as  in  a-cepha- 
lous,  headless,  a-phonia,  voicelessness.  In  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  the  a  becomes  cm,  to  prevent  the  hiatus,  as  in  an-encephalia, 
brainlessness. 

A  A  (contracted  from  £i>4), '  of  each/  An  expression  used  in  pre- 
scriptions, to  denote  an  equal  quantity  of  two  or  more  substances. 

AAA.     A  chemical  abbreviation  for  amalgama,  amalgamate. 

AB.  A  Latin  preposition  and  prefix  to  words  of  Latin  origin, 
signifyinp/rom,  separating,  or  departure.  Before  e  and  t,  it  is  generally 
changed  into  a£#,  aa  in  abe-ceu,  abs-tinence,  &c. 

ABAPTFSTON  (A/9dirricrT0«,  not  to  be  dipped,  that  will  not 
sink ;  Lat.  immertabuis).  A  kind  of  trepan  or  trephine,  furnished  with 
a  ring  or  knob  a  little  above  the  extremity,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
penetrating  the  cranium  too  suddenly,  and  so  injuring  the  brain.  Hence 
the  name  did  to  fxh  /Sawrtgiadai,  says  Galen,  because  it  could  not  be 
suddenly  plumped  or  immened  into  the  brain. 

ABARTICULATIO  (ab,  and  articulue,  a  joint).  A  species  of 
articulation  which  admits  of  free  motion.  The  term  is  the  Latin 
synonym  of  the  Greek  diarthrorii,  the  preposition  ab  of  the  former 
corresponding  with  the  preposition  did  of  the  latter,  each  denoting 
separation,  and  so  mobility. 

ABDO'MEN.  The  belly  or  the  cavity  situated  between  the  thorax 
and  the- pel  via;  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  venter  abdomine  tardw, 
Juv.  The  term  is  perhaps  a  corrupted  form  of  adipomen,  from  adept, 
adtpis,  fat:  in  Cicero,  it  denotes  corpulence. 

ABDOfMlNAL  REGIONS.    The  abdomen  if  distinguished  into 
three  transverse  zones— an  upper,  »  middle,  and  a  lower.     Each  tone 
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ii  divided,  by  perpendicular  lint*,  into  three  compartment*  oriroionj- 
a  middle,  tad  two  literal.     They  in  thin  named  :— 

1.  Epigastric  Region.  The  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone,  lituated 
immediately  over  the  inn.ll  end  of  Ibe  itomach.  The  two  lateral 
regiona  of  tliit  zone,  lituated  under  the  cartilage!  of  the  riba,  are  called 
the  hypochondriac. 

2.  Umbilical  Region.  The  middle  region  of  themiddle  zone,  lituated 
immediately  over  the  umbilical.  The  two  lateral  region!  of  thii  ions, 
lituated  ovrr  the  loint,  ire  called  the  lumbar. 

3.  Hypogattric  Region.  The  middle  region  of  the  lowett  zone, 
aiCuated  below  the  itomach.  The  two  lateral  region!  of  thii  zone, 
aituated  over  the  ilia,  are  called  the  iliac. 

4.  Inguinal  Region.  By  thii  term  ii  denoted  the  vicinity  of  Pou- 
part'i  ligament. 

ABDOMINAL    RING,    EXTERNAL.      A    triangular    opening 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  fibrei  of  the  iponeurniii  of  the  oUlqnna 
The  internal  abdominal  ring  ii  an 
raalii  vel  Cooperi. 

Ken,  and  o-xotiw,  to  examine).     An 
u  of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  delect 

ABDUCENTES  NERVI  {ahdnotre,  to  draw  from).  The  name 
of  tba  tilth  pair  of  nervea,  or  mo/area  extend,  to  named  from  their 
influence  in  drawing  the  eyei  outward. 

ABDUCTION  (obdMcert,  to  draw  from).  1.  The  movement  of  a 
limb  from  the  median  line,  or  aiia  of  the  body.  2.  A  trantvene 
fracture,  in  which   the  broken   parts  recede  from  each   other.     See 


ABDU'CTOR  (qoduoert,  to  draw  from).  Abducent.  A  mnacle 
whoae  office  ia  to  draw  a  part  of  the  body  from  the  median  line ;  thui 
Ibe  reetni  extemui  ii  called  abdndor  oculi  from  iti  action  in  drawing 
the  eye  outward.     Its  entagooitt  ii  called  addxetor. 

ABERRATION  (aWare,  to  wander  from).  1.  A  partial  aliena- 
tion of  mind.  2.  The  paaugs  of  a  fluid  into  pertt  not  appropriate  for 
it*  reception.  S.  In  botany,  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  Itructnre  of 
related  groups  of  plants ;  thui  a  natural  order  may  be  aberrant  by  being 
intermediate  between  two  other  ordera. 

ABIOGENESIS  (a,  priv.,  fJio.,  life,  yiWu,  production).  Areki- 
genait.  Spontaneous  generation.  A  term  applied  to  the  alleged 
production  of  living  beinga  without  the  pre-exiatenre  of  genua  of  any 
kind,  and  therefore  without  the  nre-eiiilence  of  parent-organiima.  See 
Biogeneeit. 

ABLACTATION  (aMaetart,  to  wean).  Thii  term  denotei  the 
eeaaation  of  the  period  of  auckling,  aa  regard!  the  mother.  The  tame 
period,  with  retard  to  the  infant,  it  termed  waning. 

ABLATION  (ablatio,  the  act  or  proce**  of  taking  away).  A  term 
applied  to  any  mode  of  removing  tumon.     Dungliaon  uaee  the  term  for 

ABLETSIA{a0Xiip<a,  blindnew,  from  «,  priv.,  and  M>»».  to 
tee).     CmeitaM.     Blindneea;  privation  of  aight. 

A'BLUKNTS  (ablnm,  to  wash  away).  Detergent:  Medicine! 
formerly  auppoaed  to  eleanae  the  blood  by  waahlng  away  impuritici. 

ABNORMAL  (aft,  fro  ...-..:-> 


a  rale).     Irregular;   that  whit 
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deviates  from  the  usual  order,  as  the  position  of  stamens  when  opposite 
to,  instead  of  alternate  with,  petals.  The  term  anormal  denotes  any- 
thing that  is  without  rule  or  order. 

ABCRTION.  Abortio.  The  expulsion  of  the  ovum  from  the 
uterus  before  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.  Expulsiou  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  month  is  called  premature  labour.  Miscarriage,  as 
popularly  understood,  is  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  at  any  period  of 
gestation,  and  in  law  no  distinction  is  made  between  abortion  and  pre- 
mature labour.  [The  term  abortio  is  derived  from  the  verb  aboriri, 
the  primary  meaning  of  which  expresses  the  letting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  opposed  to  exoriri,  to  arise.  Hence  the  term  wss  applied  to 
failure,  as  of  the  foetus.] 

1.  Abortus.  A  person  born  prematurely — the  result  of  abortio. 
The  English  confound  the  two  words,  describing  both  as  "  abortion." 

2.  Abortive.  1.  That  which  is  brought  forth  prematurely.  2. 
That  which  is  supposed  to  produce  abortion ;  but  this  is  more  commonly 
called  abortifacient. 

A  BRA'S!  O,  ABRA'SUM  (abradere,  to  scrape  or  shave  off).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  act  of  abrading ;  the  latter,  an  abraded  part,  or 
superficial  excoriation  with  loss  of  substance,  in  the  form  of  small  shreds. 

A'BSCESS  (abscess**,  from  abscedere,  to  separate).  Apostema.  An 
imposthume,  gathering,  or  boil;  a  collection  or  pus  formed  or  deposited 
in  some  tissue  or  organ.  It  is  so  named  from  the  separation  of  the 
sides  of  the  cavity  which  is  produced.  Where  the  skin  is  thinnest, 
and  fluctuation  most  palpable,  the  abscess  is  said  to  point,  or  to  make  its 
point.     If  the  pus  is  absorbed,  the  abscess  is  said  to  be  dispersed. 

ABSENCE  OF  MIND.  A  mental  phenomenon  which  seems  to 
consist  in  a  disturbance  of  the  proper  balance  between  conscious  and 
unconscious  cerebration,  leaving  the  latter  to  perform  tasks  of  which  it 
is  incapable. 

ABSINTHE.  A  deleterious  liquor  in  which  five  drachms  of  the 
essence  of  absinthium,  or  wormwood,  are  added  to  one  hundred  quarts 
of  alcohol. 

ABSOLUTE  (absolute,  freed  from,  complete).  A  term  denoting, 
in  chemistry,  pure  and  unmixed,  as  absolute  alcohol,  or  alcohol  entirely 
freed  from  water. 

ABSORBE'NTIA  (absorbere,  to  suck  up).  Antacida.  A  class  of 
medicines,  including  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  carbonates 
of  these  substances,  possessing  absorbent  powers. 

ABSORBENTS  (absorbere,  to  suck  up).  Two  distinct  sets  of  ves- 
sels, which  absorb  and  convev  fluids  to  the  thoracic  duct  These  are 
the  lacteals,  which  take  up  the  chyle  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  and 
the  lymphatics,  which  pervade  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  which  they 
take  op  in  the  form  or  lymph. 

ABSORPTION  (absorbere,  to  suck  up).  The  function  of  the  ab- 
sorbents and,  it  is  said,  of  the  capillaries  and  veins ;  it  is  the  function 
by  which  the  fluid  and  soluble  portions  of  the  food  enter  into  the  blood 
of  the  living  animal. 

1.  Interstitial  Absorption.  The  function  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  tissue  which  fill  the  meshes  of  the  capillary  network  are  removed, 
at  in  the  atrophy  of  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  and  of  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane in  the  foetus,  and  in  the  development  of  cells  in  bones. 

2.  Cutaneous  Absorption.    A  function  of  the  skin,  by  which' certain 
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■   degree.     Thus,  mercury,  applied  in"  this 
'      ":         ste  of  antimony  it 
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prepare lions,  rubbed  into  the  skin,  have  the  unit  action  u  when  given 
internallv,  only  in  a  '—   J ™~    "-■   :-  -L:- 

ABSORPTION,  in  CAemirtry  (oosoroere,  to  incli  up).  Tint'  term 
denotes  the  psjatge  of  a  gai  or  vapour  into  a  liquid  or  lolid  substance; 
or  that  of  ■  liquid  i  n  to  the  pores  of  s  solid .  Thus,  water  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  em,  lime  absorbs  water.  Sic. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS  (o6r,  from,  lenutum,  strung  drink).  The 
habit  of  being  abstemious  or  sparing  in  the  tue  of  food  and  strong 
drinks.  The  word  expreatea  a  greater  degree  of  abstinence  than 
temperance  ;  and  it  differs  from  aittintnet  because  the  latter  may  be 
temporary.     See  Temetum. 

ABSTE'RGENTS  (aiilerocre,  to  cleanse,  to  wipe  dry).  AbtUrncei. 
Lotions,  or  other  applications,  for  cleansing  tores.  Applied  to  sup- 
purating surfaces,  they  are  called  dettrtieti. 

ABSTINENCE  {a6»(tinn!,  to  abstain).  Cura/amu.  Eieeasive  or 
total  privation  of  food.     See  Atnttmiommen. 

ABSTRACTION  (onjrroAere,  to  draw  from).  The  proeeM  of  dis- 
tilling a  liquid  from  any  substance ;  a  separation  of  volatile  part*  by  the 
process  of  distillation. 

ACA'NTHA  (Acawfa,  a  thorn).  A  spine  or  prickle  of  a  plant-  A 
prickly  fln  of  a  fish.  A  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra.  The  term  hat 
been  rued  for  the  spina  dorsi,  or  entire  vertebral  column. 

ACA'RDIAC  fa,  priv.,  naptta,  the  heart).  Emon.  Wanting  a 
heart:  *  term  applied  to  tlic/o*w  when  it  is  dealitute  of  a  heart. 

A 'CARL'S  (Snap,,  a  mite  or  tick,  from  a,  priv.,  and  mtpa,  to  cut; 
a  kind  of  animal  atom).  A  genus  of  minute  animals  belonging  to  the 
Acaridea,  a  division  of  the  Arachnides. 

or  rouge t ;  a  minute  animal  which  attacks  the  legs  during  the  harvest 
season,  and  thence  proceeds  to  every  other  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Acana  follitntorui*.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Simon,  of  Berlin, 
to  an  animalcule  found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles.  It  i.  also  called 
demodex  fullictilorum.     See  Stealozotm. 

3.  Acarut  icahici.  Tbe  itch-animalcule;  a  parasite  which  infests 
the  human  scarf-skin,  commonly  between  the  fingers,  iu  (he  bends  of 
the  wrists  and  elbowa,  the  same  parti  of  the  lege,  and  the  front  of  the 
trunk  or  the  body.    See  Dtrmatozoa. 

4.  Aetna  Stockhotmii.  The  Stockholm  acarui;  a  parasitic  animal- 
cule more  than  three  timet  at  large  as  tbe  harvest-bug  and  itch-animal- 
cule; it  was  found  on  a  lady  residing  in  Stockholm. 

5.  Aeanu  Crosiri.  A  minute  animal  supposed  by  Mr.  Create  tn 
have  been  developed  in  a  solution  of  silicate  ofpotalea,  when  submitted 
to  slow  galvanic  action  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rryltals  of  tiler, 

AC  At  ATOSIS  (a,  priv.,  HTJ.au.,  deglutition).  An  inability  to 
twallow  liquids;  a  term  tynonymout  with  hydrophobia. 

ACADLE'SCENT  (a,  priv.,  mttAoc,  a  cabbage-stalk).  Stemteat; 
a  term  applied  to  certain  plant*,  of  which  the  item  it  to  short  at  to  he 
almost  reduced  to  nothing,  at  in  attcw  aosutlit.  Tbe  term  nheamlewmt 
would  be  preferable  in  these  «**•. 

ACCE-SSIO  (oooteVe,  t 
by  the  Latin  wi  item  in  a  ■ 
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word  paroxysm,  and  denoting  the  hot  or  cold  stage  of  a  febrile  seizure. 
In  the  present  day,  the  term  is  generally  limited  to  the  commencement 
or  onset  of  a  fit — its  insult**,  as  denominated  by  the  Latiu  writers. 
Cullen  speaks  of  an  "  accession  of  paroxysms.  '  Strictly  speaking, 
access**  is  an  Approach ;  accessio,  the  act  of  approaching. 

4CCESSOR1I  WILL1SII  (accedere,  to  be  added  to).  The  superior 
respiratory  nerves ;  a  pair  arising  from  the  spinal  marrow,  and  joining 
the  par  vaoum  ;  named  from  Willis. 

ACCESSORY  (accedere,  to  be  added  to).  A  term  applied  to  several 
muscles,  ligaments,  Ac,  which  depend  on,  or  are  added  to,  some  other 
part.  Thus,  Haller  applied  the  term  accessory  of  the  parotid  to  a  small 
eland  which  accompanies  the  parotid  duct,  and  seems  to  be  a  mere  pro- 
longation of  theparotid  itself. 

ACCIDENTAL  (aeddere,  to  happen).  Adventitious.  That  which 
occurs  unexpectedly,  as  a  tissue^  when  the  result  of  a  morbid  process. 

ACCLIMATIZATION.  The  naturalization  or  domestication  of 
animal  or  vegetable  forms  to  a  country  which  is  foreign  to  them. 

ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  THE  CATARACT.  A  whitish,  viscid 
substance  which  sometimes  surrounds  the  opaque  crystalline  lens,  and 
remains  after  the  operation  for  cataract,  causing  a  secondary  cataract. 

ACCRETION  (accrescere,  to  grow  to).  The  addition  of  new  parts, 
as  in  the  formation  of  a  crystal  by  the  position  of  new  parts  around  a 
central  nucleus.  The  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  are  distinguished 
by  their  mode  of  increase ;  the  former  increasing  by  intussusception  and 
alimentation,  the  latter  by  accretion  without  alimentation. 

ACCU'BITUS  JUNIO'RIS.  The  animal  heat  of  a  young  and 
healthy  person ;  a  remedy  employed  in  cases  of  extreme  exhaustion 
with  great  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  aged. 

-A'CEOUS.  Terminations  in  -aceous  denote  a  resemblance  to  a 
substance,  as  membranaceous,  resembling  membrane ;  whereas  termina- 
tions in  -ous  denote  the  substance  itself,  as  membranous,  belonging  to 
membrane. 

ACE'PHALOCYST(a,priv.,Kt4>a\if,  the  head,  «v<tt»v,  a bladdei  V 
The  hydatid  or  headless  bladder-worm;  a  small  bladder-like  body 
found  in  various  tissues  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  liver.  It  is  a 
tape-worm  in  a  particular  stage  of  development.  See  Vermis  and 
Tmnia. 

ACETHALOUS  (a,  priv.,  ia  4>aA*i,  the  bead).  Without  a  head ;  the 
condition  of  s >  foetus  born  without  a  head. 

ACE'RVULUS  CE'REBRI  (dim.  of  acervus,  a  heap  or  collection 
of  things  of  the  same  kind).  Literally,  a  little  heap  of  brain;  a  term 
applied  by  Soemmering  to  a  small  quadrilateral  mass  of  concretions 
collected  under  the  tela  choroidea,  near  the  posterior  commissure  of 
the  brain. 

ACETABULUM.  A  little  cup  used  for  holding  acetum  or  vinegar. 
Hence  it  denotes  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  os  innominatum  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  os  femoris,  the  socket  of  the  hip-bone.  See 
Pyxis. 

ACETIC  ACID  (acetum,  vinegar).  An  acid  liquid  existing 
naturally  in  the  juices  of  several  trees,  and  prepared  artificially  either 
by  fermentation  of  spirit,  or  by  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and 
subsequent  purification.  It  exists  in  vinegar  in  a  dilute  and  impure 
state.     Its  salts  are  called  acetates. 
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Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  Concentrated  acetic  acid,  corresponding  to  at 
least  84  per  cent  of  anhydrous  acid.    See  Glacial. 

ACETIC  ETHER.  Acetate  of  cthvl.  A  colourless  liquid, 
formed  bv  distilling  acetate  of  sodium,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

ACE'flFICATION.  The  process  of  manufacturing  acetum,  or 
Tinegar,  from  malt,  the  infusion  of  which  is  allowed  to  undergo  the 
alcoholic  and  the  acetous  fermentations. 

ACETINES.  Artificial  oils  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  acetic 
acid  and  glycerine.  There  are  three  of  these,  termed  monacetine,  dia- 
cetine,  and  triacetine. 

ACETO'METER  (acetum,  vinegar,  nirpov,  a  measure).  AccHmeter. 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  vinegar  and  other 
acids. 

ACETON^E'MI  A  {acetone,  and  at  pa,  blood).  A  disease  occasioned 
by  excessive  production  of  acetone  in  the  blood. 

ACETONE.  Pyro-acetic  spirit.  A  colourless  liquid  prepared  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  an  acetate.  The  term  acetone  or  ketone  is  applied 
to  a  class  of  bodies  composed  of  an  acid-radical  united  with  an  alcohol- 
radical. 

ACETUM.  Vinegar ;  an  acid  liquid  prepared  from  malt  and  un- 
limited grain  by  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  term  acetum  was  origi- 
nally the  participle  of  the  verb  acere,  to  be  sour,  as  iu  "  acetum  vmum," 
sour  wine  or  vinegar. 

ACETYLENE.  Klumene.  A  luminous  hydrocarbon  gas  found 
in  coal-gas,  and  capable  of  being  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  by  means  of  the  electric  spark.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  hypothetical  radical  acetyl,  to  which  acetylene  bears  the 
same  relation  as  ethylene  bears  to  ethyl. 

ACHjE'NIUM  (a,  priv.,  xa""*> to  gap6* to  °Pen  wide).  A  general 
term  for  a  dry,  indehiscent  fruit,  comprising  the  caryopsis.  the  cypsela, 
the  glans,  and,  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  fruits  of  ranunculus,  fraxinus, 
&c. 

ACHl'LLIS  TENDO  (tendon  of  Achilles).  The  strong  tendon 
of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
heel. 

ACHLAMY'DEOUS  (a,  priv.,  xW*v,  a  cloak).  A  name 
applied  to  those  plants  in  which  the  floral  envelopes — the  calyx  and  the 
corolla — are  both  absent,  as  in  conifer  a. 

A'CHLYS  (<tx\vr,  a  mist,  mostly  over  the  eyes).  Caligo.  Dimness 
of  sight;  defect  of  vision  from  ulceration  or  cicatrization  of  the  cornea 
over  the  centre  of  the  pupil.    See  Caligo. 

ACHO'LIA  (a,  priv.,  x°M,  bile).  Bilelessness.  Arrest  of  the 
functions  of  the  liver;  so  that  matters  from  which  bile  is  formed 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  producing  toxaemia  or  blood-poisoning.  Acholic 
diseases  comprise  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

ACHOR  (ax">P*  scurf,  d  and  riff).  A  term  formerly  applied  to  a 
small  acuminated  pustule  of  the  scalp,  containing  a  straw-coloured 
matter,  and  succeeded  by  a  thin  brown  or  yellowish  scab. 

ACHO'RION.  A  term  probably  derived  from  achor,  and  consti- 
tuting the  generie  name  of  a  vegetable  parasite,  the  A.  Sckonleimi, 
probably  the  penicellium  glaucum,  being  the  parasite  in  tinea  favosa ; 
the  A.  Leberiii,  or  trichophyton  tonsurans,  being  the  parasite  in  tinea 
tonsurans. 
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ACHROIA  (a"xpo<«V  A  Hippocratie  term  denoting  want  of 
colour,  low  of  colour,  paleness;  opposed  to  t$xpota,  euchrota,  or  good- 
new  of  colour.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  colourless  state  of  the 
skin  depending  upon  a  want  of  pigmentary  matter  of  the  ret©  mncosum. 
See  Jjutchrosu. 

ACHROMATCPSIA  (a,  priv.,  "xpwpa,  colour,  6*fnt,  vision). 
Want  of  power  in  distinguishing  colours.    See  Chromatodysopsia. 

ACl'CULAR  (adcula,  a  little  needle).  A  term  applied,  in  crystal- 
lography, to  needk-ekaped  crystals;  and,  in  botany,  to  the  fames  of 
certain  plants  which  are  long,  stiff,  and  pointed,  like  a  needle ;  or  to 
smrfaee$  which  are  marked  with  fine  needle-like  streaks. 

A'CID.  An  electro-negative  compound  which  is  capable  of  uniting 
in  definite  proportions  with  alkaline  bases,  and  which,  when  liquid  or 
in  a  state  of  solution,  has  a  sour  taste,  changes  blue  litmus  to  red,  and 
restores  to  turmeric,  previously  changed  brown  by  an  alkali,  its  original 
yellow.  An  acid  may  be  defined,  with  reference  to  its  composition,  as 
"  a  hrdrogenized  body  which  can  readily  exchange  its  hydrogen  for  a 
metal"    It  is  a  salt  of  hydrogen. 

1.  The  Names  of  Acids,  formed  from  the  same  base,  vary  in  their 
terminations,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  contain.  Thus,  Acids  which  terminate  in  -ic  denote  the 
maximum  of  oxidation ;  in  -©»»,  a  lower  proportion :  those  which  begin 
with  kyper-  (inrip,  above)  denote  sn  excess  of  oxidation ;  with  hypo- 
(wro,  under),  the  lowest  proportion.    8ee  Sal. 

2.  The  Acids  which  terminate  in  -ic  form  compounds  which  terminate 
in  -<gtt ;  those  which  terminate  in  -ous  form  compounds  which  terminate 
in  -He;  thus,  sulphurs?  acid  forms  salts  which  are  called  sulphate*, 
while  sulphuitNM  acid  forms  salts  which  are  called  sulphites. 

3.  AcidifiabU.  A  term  applied  to  substances  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  acid  by  an  acidifying  principle.  Substances  possessing 
this  property  are  called  radicals,  or  acidifiabU  bases. 

4.  Acidifying  Principle.  That  which  possesses  the  property  of  con- 
verting a  substance  into  an  acid.  Oxygen  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  general  acidifying  principle  of  nature :  no  such  general  principle, 
however,  exists. 

5.  Actdi-mrtry  (furpim,  to  measure).  The  measurement  of  acids. 
The  process  of  determining,  either  by  volumetric  analysis,  or  by  direct 
weighing,  the  amount  of  free  acid  contained  in  acid  solutions. 

6.  Acidulous.  Slightly  acid  ;  a  term  applied  to  those  salts  in  which 
the  base  is  combined  with  such  an  excess  of  acid  that  they  manifestly 
exhibit  acid  properties,  as  the  supertartrate  of  potassa ;  and  to  certain 
mineral  waters  which  contain  carbonic  acid. 

ACI'DITAS  E8URI'NA  («trrtre,  to  be  hungry).  A  disease  in 
which  an  excess  of  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach  is  capable  of  being 
neutralized  or  absorbed  by  most  of  the  substances  eaten  by  persons 
affected  with  pica. 

A'CIDS,  COUPLED.  Organic  acids  which  contain  an  acid  coupled 
with  another  body,  which  does  not  neutralize  the  acid,  but  accompanies 
it  in  all  its  combinations.  Thus,  in  hydro-sulphuro-naphthalic  acid,  we 
have  hydro-sulphuric  acid  coupled  with  naphthaline,  and  the  coupled 
acid  neutralizes  exactly  as  much  base  as  the  hydro-sulphuric  acid  alone 
would  neutralize.  . 

ACINE'SIS  («,  priv.,  «(»•/«,  to  more).    A  kinesis.    ParsAyixi  o\ 
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motion,  as  distinguished  from  caunihena  or  paralysis  of  sensation.  See 
Hyperetnesis. 

A'CINI  (pi.  of  acinus,  any  juicy  berry  containing  seeds,  especially 
the  grape ;  the  seed  of  a  berry).  1.  The  term  acini  is  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  minute  bodies  composing  certain  aggregate  fruits,  as  raspberry, 
blackberry,  &c.  2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  minute,  granular 
parts  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver,  connected  together  by  Teasels. 

Aciniform.  A  term  applied  by  the  old  anatomists  to  the  choroid, 
from  its  resemblance  in  structure  to  the  grains  of  the  raisin. 

ACME'  {aKfjLri,  a  point  or  edge).  1.  A  term,  as  applied  to  a  disease, 
signifying  the  third  stage,  or  mm,  when  it  is  at  its  height.  Hippo- 
crates employs  the  term  al  dtcuai  (plur.)  to  denote  the  crisis  or  a 
disease.  2.  As  applied  to  the  life  of  man,  it  means  the  flower  of  hit 
age.  Hence  the  pimples  that  appear  on  the  face  at  this  period  vera 
called  &Kuai%  the  indications  of  puberty.    See  Acne. 

ACNE'  (okvtj,  quasi  air/biff,  from  its  appearance  in  youth,  or  at  the 
acme  of  the  system).  lonthus.  Varus.  "Copper-nose."  A  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  sebiparous  glands,  and  of  their  excretory  hair- 
follicles,  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  hard,  conical,  and  isolated 
pustules  with  deep-red  bases. 

1.  Acne  vulgaris.  Stone-pock,  or  whelk,  comprising  the  species 
simplex,  or  simple ;  punctata,  or  maggot-pimple,  or  grub ;  ant*  in- 
durata,  or  stone-pock,  of  Willan.      Appears  on  the  forehead  and  ckeek. 

2.  Acne  rosacea.  Rosy  drop,  carbuncled  face,  grog-blossom,  or 
bubukle.  This  is  also  termed  Bacckia,  and,  by  Mason  Good,  lonthus 
corymbi/er.    Appears  on  the  nose.    See  Gutia  rosacea. 

ACO'LOG  Y  (&kos,  a  remedy,  Xdyov,  a  description).  That  depart- 
ment of  Therapeutics  which  relates  to  the  consideration  of  remecies. 
By  some  authors  the  term  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  surgical 
and  mechanical  remedies.    See  Iamatologia. 

ACONl'TIA.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  the  root  of  Aconitum 
napelluSy  a  ranunculaceous  plant  cultivated  in  Britain. 

ACONO'XYLON  (axuvof ,  without  a  conical  top,  £u\o»,  wood). 
The  name  of  a  new  kind  of  stethoscope  differing  from  that  of  Laencec 
in  being  solid  instead  of  hollow,  and  constructed  upon  the  principle  of 
the  better  conduction  of  sound  through  solid  bodies. 

A'COPON  (a,  priv.,  jcoVov,  weariness).  That  which  removes  weari- 
ness. Hence  to  Slkoicow  (sc.  (pApfxaicov),  a  restorative.  The  term 
originally  signified  something  that  was  rubbed  upon  the  joints,  but  wai 
afterwards  extended  to  applications  without  reference  to  the  relief  of 
fatigue. 

ACO'RIA  (aKopla,  a  ravenous  appetite,  from  anopo*  or  Auroptfrrof, 
ceaseless).  A  Greek  term  employed  by  Hippocrates  and  Aretaeus  for 
ravenous  appetite. 

A'CORUS  CA'LAMUS  (atopov  of  the  Greeks).  The  rhizome  of 
the  Common  Sweet  Flag,  a  plant  of  the  order  Acoracem,  commonly 
called  calamus  aromatic  us,  from  its  aromatic  qualities. 

ACOTYLE'DONES  (a,  priv.,  Koruktidw,  a  seed-lobe).  Acotyle- 
donous  plants ;  plants  whose  embryos  have  no  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes. 
But  the  acotyUdonous  embryo  is  not  exactly,  as  its  name  seems  to  indi- 
cate, an  embryo  without  cotyledons ;  for,  in  that  case,  cuscuta  would 
be  acotyledonous.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  embryo  which  does  not 
germinate  from  two  fixed  invariable  points,  namely,  the  plumule  and 
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the  radicle,  but  indifferently  from  any  point  of  the  surface,  as  in  some 
Aracess  and  in  all  flowerless  plants.    See  Cryptogamia. 

ACOUSTIC  NERVE  (aKovw,  to  hear).  Auditory  nerve.  The 
nerve  of  hearing,  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair. 

ACQUISITIVENESS  (acquirer*,  to  obtain).  A  term  in  phreno- 
logy indicative  of  a  desire  to  possess,  a  pleasure  in  accumulating,  with- 
out any  definite  object  for  such  desire.  It  is  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  temples,  or 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

ACRATIA,  ACRATETA,  ACRA'SIA  (a* part*,  powerless,  from 
«,  priv.,  and  KooVroe,  strength).  Allied  terms  denoting  powerlessness, 
as  of  a  nerve ;  also  incontinence,  or  impotentia  of  the  Latins. 

A'CRIDA  (acris,  pungent).  1.  Substances  which  make  a  thorp 
impression,  that  may  originate  from  an  excessive  quantity  of  salts. 
2.  A  class  of  topical  medicines  which  stimulate,  irritate,  or  inflame  the 
living  tissues,  independently  of  any  known  chemical  action.  They  are, 
in  fact,  dynamical  irritants. 

ACRI TICAL  (a,  priv.,  jr/otrtiroc,  critical).  Having  no  crisis; 
giving  no  indications  of  a  crisis ;  as  aerUical  symptoms,  an  acritical 
abscess,  &c. 

[  ACROS]  AKROS  (AVpoc).  Extreme.  An  adjective  denoting  the 
termination  or  extremity  of  anything. 

1.  Akro-bystia  (fivm,  to  stop  up).  1.  Uncircumcision.  2.  The  fore- 
skin ;  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce ;  or  that  part  which  covers  the  glans 
penis.     See  Akro-posthia,  of  which  the  term  is  perhaps  a  corruption. 

2.  Abro-ckeir  (x«fp>  the  hand).  A  term  used  \>y  Hippocrates  to 
designate  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  But  d«^o'x*«p  is  a  later  form  for 
&*pa  x*if>* tDe  k**dj  whereas  \^P  includes  the  arm  (Qalen).  Some- 
times it  may  signify  tike  fingers.    See  Akro-pous. 

3.  Akro-chordon  (yopln,  &  string).  An  excrescence  on  the  skin, 
with  a  slender  base ;  a  tumor  which  Langs  by  a  pedicle ;  a  wart  with  a 
thin  neck,  as  distinguished  from  a  lAvpuniciov,  myrmecion,  which  has  a 
broad  base.    See  Myrmecia. 

4.  Akr-odynia  (Mini,  pain).  A  painful  affection,  especially  of  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  which  was  qpidemic  in  Paris  in  182&-9 ;  by  some 
it  was  referred  to  rheumatism,  by  others  to  spinal  irritation. 

5.  Akro-gen  (ytwwam,  to  produce).  Point-grower;  the  name  of  a 
plant  which  grows  only  at  its  point  or  top,  as  a  fern-tree.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  an  eso-gen,  which  grows  by  deposition  on  the  exterior, 
and  from  an  endo-gen,  which  prows  by  deposition  towards  the  interior, 
of  its  trunk.    See  Cryptoganua. 

6.  Akr-olein  (IXatov,  oleum,  oil).  A  limpid  liquid  of  a  highly  pun- 
gent odour,  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  glycerine. 

7.  Akr-oleuion  (t»\i*n,  the  cubit).  The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  ; 
the  point  of  the  elbow ;  a  term  synonymous  with  olecranon. 

8.  Akr-omion(t»not, Ahe  shoulder).  A  Hippocratic  term  denoting  the 
Urge  process  which  terminates  the  spineof  the  scapula— the  outer  extremity 
of  the  shoulder-blade;  the  top  of  the  shoulder.     In  a  horse,  the  withers. 

9.  Akr-omphalion  (6n<t»a\o*,  umbilicus).  The  extremity  or  middle 
of  the  umbilicus,  or  navel. 

10.  Akro-pathia  (irddot ,  disease).  A  disease  at  any  extremity  of  the 
body.  Hippocrates  applies  this  term  to  disease  of  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  uterus,  and  to  cancer. 
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11.  Akro-postkia  (-wovQtj,  the  prepuce).  The  extremity  of  the  pre-, 
puce ;  *  term  synonymous  with  acro-bystia. 

12.  Akro-potu  (4*p<nrov«,  an  anomalous  word  for  &icpot  wove, 
Hipp.).  The  extremity  of  the  leg,  i.  e.  the  foot— the  foot,  rather,  perhaps, 
than  the  toes.  But  the  uses  of  the  word  are  analogous  to  those  of  ahro- 
cheir. 

13.  Akro-spire  (cwtTpa,  a  spire).  The  part  of  a  germinating  embryo 
called  the  plumula;  named  from  its  spiral  form. 

14.  Akroterion.  Any  topmost  or  prominent  part.  The  plural, 
Akroteria,  denotes  the  extremities  of  the  body,  hands  and  feet,  fingers 
and  toes.  Akrokolia  («<*\ov,  a  limb,  esp.  the  leg)  also  denotes  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  usually  of  the  lower  animals,  as  snout,  ears, 
trotters,  pettitoes,  or  the  Latin  trunculi. 

15.  Akro-thymion  (pupae  or  dvpov,  thyme).  A  conical,  rugated, 
bleeding  wart,  compared  by  Celsus  to  the  flower  of  thyme.  The  term 
thymus  (Ov/uov)  was  applied  by  Galen  to  a  warty  excrescence,  from  its 
likeness  to  a  bunch  of  thyme-flower. 

16.  Akrotioa.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  class  EccriUca  of  Mason 
Good,  comprising  "  diseases  of  the  external  surface.1*    See  Katotica. 

ACROTI'SMUS  (a,  priv.,  Kporot,  any  striking,  or  sound  produced 
by  striking).  Defect  of  pulse.  Asphyxia  is  the  term  employed  for  this 
affection  by  Ploucquet     See  Crotophus. 

A'CRYL.  The  name  of  a  hypothetical  radical,  analogous  to  acetyl. 
Acrylic  acid  is  a  compound  analogous  to  acetic  acid,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  acroleine  as  acetic  acid  does  to  aldehyde.  Acrylic 
alcohol  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  a  pungent  odour,  resem- 
bling that  of  mustard. 

A'CTINE  (d*<ri«,  a  ray  of  light).  The  name  given  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel  to  the  unit  which  he  proposed  to  establish  for  the  intensity 
of  solar  heat  It  is  the  value  which  would,  in  one  minute  of  time, 
dissolve  a  thickness  equal  to  one  millionth  part  of  a  metre  of  a  horizontal 
sheet  of  ice,  when  the  sun's  light  rails  vertically  upon  it 

ACTINISM  (dKTt't,  a  sun-beam).  Tithomciiy.  A  name  recently 
applied  to  the  chemical  constituent  of  the  solar  ray,  found  to  be  distinct 
from  the  luminous  and  the  calorific  constituents. 

ACTI'NOGRAPH  (Aktic,  a  sun-beam,  ypd<pu,}  to  describe).  An 
instrument  for  registering  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  actinic  or 
chemical  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 

ACTINCVMETER  (<Ut(«,  a  ray  of  light, /ut rpo*,  a  measure).  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  actinic  rays. 

A'CTION  (agere,  to  act).  A  general  term  for  doing  anything. 

1.  Voluntary  actions  are  those  produced  by  acts  of  the  will,  as  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles.  2.  Involuntary  actions  are  those  excited 
either  mediately,  through  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow,  as  those  of  the 
larynx,  pharynx,  sphincters,  &c. ;  or  immediately,  as  those  of  irritability. 
3.  Mixed  actions  are  those  motions  or  alternations  of  inspiration  and 
expiration  which  constitute  the  acts  of  respiration. 

ACU'LEUS  (probably  a  dim.  of  acus,  a  needle).  A  sting  or  dart 
of  animals;  a  prickle;  a  hard,  conical  expansion  of  the  bark  of  tome 
plants,  as  the  rose.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  spine  or  thorn,  which  consists  of  woody 
tissue. 

ACUPRESSURE  (acust  a  needle,  pressura,  pressure).    Needle- 
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pressure;  a  simple  method  of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  wounded  or 
cat  arteries  by  the  pressure  of  a  needle  passed  across  their  course. 

ACUPU'NCTURE  (acta, a  needle,  punoere,  to  prick).  Acuptmctura- 
tkm.  The  insertion  of  needles  into  the  skin  or  flesh  for  remedial  pur- 
poses, as  in  severe  rheumatic  affections. 

ACUTE  DISEASES.  Diseases  of  considerable  severity,  rapid 
progress,  and  short  duration,  as  distinguished  from  chronic,  or  long  con- 
tinued diseases.  Diseases  were  formerly  thus  distinguished  :  morbi  acu- 
<ttssmt,  verj  acute,  lasting  only  three  or  four  days ;  morbi  iubacutisrimi, 
lasting  seven  days ;  and  morbi  iubacuti,  lasting  from  twenty  to  forty  days. 

ACUTENA'CULUM  (acta,  a  needle,  tenaculum,  a  handle).  A 
needle-handle ;  the  name  given  by  Heister  to  the  porte-aiguille. 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE.  Dermato-melasma  suprarenale.  Disease 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  with  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  incurable 
anemia.  It  is  also  called  Cutis  area,  or  **  Bronzed  Skin,1*  though  this 
feature  is  not  exclusively  indicative  of  the  disease. 

ADDITAME'NTUM  (adder*,  to  add).  An  addition,  an  accession. 
A  term  applied  to  the  futures  which  connect  the  parietal  and  occipital 
bones  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal. 

A  ddUamentum  pedum  hippocampi.  The  name  given  to  a  bulging  ob- 
served in  the  substance  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  ;  it  follows  the  direction  of  the  cornua  ammonia. 

ADDU'CTION  (adducerc,  to  draw  to).  The  movement  of  a  limb 
towards  the  median  line.    It  is  opposed  to  abduction. 

ADDU'CTOR  (adducere,  to  draw  to).  Adducent.  A  muscle  whose 
office  is  to  bring  one  part  towards  another.  Thus,  the  rectus  internus 
is  also  called  adductor  oculi,  from  tho  action  of  this  muscle  in  turning 
the  eye  towards  the  nose.    Its  antagonist  is  called  abductor. 

ADEI/PHI A  (adt\<p6x,  a  brother).  Literally,  a  brotherhood ;  a 
term  applied  in  hotanv  to  a  combination  of  the  filaments  of  the  stamens 
into  a  single  mass.  Thus,  if  there  is  only  one  combination,  as  in  Mallow, 
the  61aments  are  said  to  be  mon  adelpkow ;  if  there  are  two,  as  in  Pea, 
they  are  di-adelphous ;  if  three,  as  in  some  species  of  St  John's  Wort, 
they  are  tri-adelphous ;  if  many,  as  in  Melaleuca,  they  are  called  poly- 
adelphous. The  tube  formed  by  the  union  of  monadelphous  filaments 
is  termed,  by  Mirbel,  androphorum. 

ADEMCTNIA  (ddtiporf'ai,  to  be  troubled).  Trouble,  distress. 
Buttmann  derives  the  term  from  £A»j/Aof,  not  at  home,  ill  at  ease. 
Others  refer  it  to  diim,  to  satiate ;  hence  ddiijuwy,  cast  down. 

ADE*N  (Adtiv).  This  term  denotes  an  acorn;  in  medical  language, 
upland.  Hence  the  terms,  aden-itis,  phlegmasia  glandulosa,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatic  glands  *,  aden-algxa  or  aden-odynia,  pain  of  a 
gland ;  aden-emphraxis  (J/u<£/>a£iv,  stoppage V  glandular  obstruction  ; 
adeno-gnxpktf,  a  description  of  the  glands ;  aaeno-logv,  a  treatise  of  the 
glands ;  aden-oid,  gland-like,  a  term  applied  to  flesh-like  tumor  of  the 
brain,  and  to  chronic  mammary  tumor ;  and  adeno-tomy  (ro/in,  section), 
or  incision  of  a  gland. 

1.  Adeno-ceU  (<ojXff»  a  tumor).  Glandular  tumor.  **  A  tumor 
growing  in  or  near  a  gland,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  resembling  it  in 
structure.* 

2.  Adeno'ma.  A  tumor  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  a  lymphatic 
gland  ;  a  tumor  of  the  mammary  gland  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
proper  gland-structure. 
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3.  Adeno-meningeal  (Mtjvtyg,  a  membrane).  A  variety  of  gaitric  fever, 
depending  on  disease  of  the  mucous  follicles.    Pinel. 

4.  Adeno-phyma  (<f>vfiat  a  suppurating  tumor).  A  swelling  of  a 
gland ;  when  it  occurs  in  the  liver,  it  is  called  hepato-pkyma ;  but  when 
it  occurs  in  the  inguinal  gland,  it  is  termed  01160. 

ADEPHA'GIA  (ainv,  abundantly,  <paya>%  to  eat).  Gluttony; 
voracious  appetite,  particularly  as  it  occurs  in  children  affected  with 
worms.  Sophocles  speaks  of  an  d&iitpdyou  vooov%  or  devouring,  in- 
satiable disease ;  an  epithet  well  adapted  to  the  race  of  <paytdaiviKu>¥ 
diseases,  which  are  also  called  uofiai,  or  eating  sores.     See  Bulimia. 

ADEPS.  The  soft  fat  or  grease  of  animals,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sebum,  or  hard  fat.  Adeps  praparatus,  adeps  suillus,  axungia,  or 
lard,  is  the  purified  fat  of  the  sub  scrofa,  or  hog.  Adeps  ansermus  is 
goose-grease.  Adeps  ovilius,  sebum  or  sevum,  is  mutton-suet.  Com- 
pare Pinquedo. 

ADH&RE'NTIA  (adharere,  to  stick  to).  A  general  term  for 
adhesions,  including  thickening  and  ossification. 

ADHE'SION  (adharere,  to  stick  to).  The  process  by  which  parts, 
which  have  been  separated  by  accident  or  design,  unite.  This  is  owing 
to  an  intervening  deposit  of  coagulating  lymph,  or  albumino-fibrin, 
commonly  called  cicatrix.    See  Intention. 

ADHE'SIVENESS  (adherere,  to  stick  to).  A  term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  attachment,  and  the  production  of  friendship  and  society. 
It  is  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  Tbe  organ  is  situated  just 
above  the  lam  bd  old  suture,  immediately  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  on  each  side  of  Concentrative- 
ness.     It  is  generally  stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA  (a,  priv.,  <5ia-rviu»,  to  blow  through).  Want 
of  evaporation ;  defective  or  impeded  perspiration ;  a  term  nearly 
synonymous  with  adiaphoresis. 

A'DIPOCERE  (adeps,  fat,  cera,  wax).  The  fatty  spermaceti-like 
substance  into  which  muscle  is  converted  by  long  immersion  in  water 
or  spirit,  or  by  burial  in  moist  earth. 

A'DIPOSE  ARTERIES.  Arteries  which  supply  adeps  or  fat,  par- 
ticularly those  branches  of  the  diaphragmatic,  capsular,  and  renal 
arteries,  which  supply  the  fat  about  the  kidneys. 

A'DIPOSE  TISStJE  (adeps,  fat).  Tela  adipesa.  The  tissue  which 
encloses  the  adeps  or  fat.  It  is  composed  of  minute  cells  clustered 
together  within  toe  areolae  of  common  cellular  tissue. 

ADIPO'SIS  (adeps,  adipis,  fat).  Excessive  deposition,  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  adipose  substance.  The  result  is  aaipoma,  the  actual 
deposit.  But  each  term  consists  of  a  Latin  word  with  a  Greek  suffix, 
and  is  therefore  unclassical.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

AD1TSIA  (a,  priv.,  tfya,  thirst).  The  total  absence  of  thirst ;  one 
of  tbe  dworexia,  false  or  defective  appetites,  of  Cullen. 

ADI'PSOS  (a,  priv.,  &t\fta,  thirst).  The  primary  sense  of  this 
word  is  not  thirsty.  Its  secondary  and  active  sense  is,  quenching 
thirst. 

ADITUS  (adire,  to  go  to).  An  approach  or  access ;  the  entrance 
to  a  canal  or  duct,  as  the  aditus  ad  aaumductum  Fallopii. 

ADJECTIVE  COLOUR.  A  colour  which  requires  to  be  fixed  by 
some  mordant  or  bane,  to  give  it  permanency. 

A'DJU  VANS  (adjuvarc,  to  help).    A  constituent  part  of  a  medicinal 
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formula,  denoting  ( that  which  assists  and  promotes  the  operation  *  of  the 
principal  ingredient  or  basis.    See  Prescription. 

ADNATA  (adnata,  to  grow  to).  Literally,  grown  to,  or  adhering. 
1.  An  adjectival  term  (tunica  being  understood)  applied  to  the  tunica 
conjunctiva,  or  external  coat  of  the  eye,  so  named  from  its  close  adherence 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball.  2.  This  term  is  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  anther,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by  its  back,  as  in 
polygonum.     See  Anther. 

ADOLESCENCE  (adolescere,  to  now  up).  The  period  of  youth, 
between  puberty  and  the  time  at  which  the  body  has  acquired  its  full 
development,  ranging  between  14  and  25  in  man,  and  12  and  21  in 
woman.     See  Adult. 

AD  OSCULATION  (adosculari,  to  kiss  at  or  to).  1.  Impregnation 
by  mere  external  contact,  without  intromission,  as  in  fishes.  2.  The 
insertion  of  one  part  of  a  plant  into  another. 

A'DRAGANT  (a  corruption  of  tragacanth).  A  gum  obtained 
from  several  species  of  Astragalus.  It  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  a 
scaly  substance,  called  adragantine. 

ADULT  (adulttu,  part  of  adolescere,  to  grow  up).  That  which 
has  reached  the  period  when  the  body  has  acquired  its  full  develop- 
ment, when  adolescence  is  completed.    See  Adolescence. 

ADULTERATION  (adulterare,  to  defile).  Figuratively,  the 
mixing  up  of  noxious  or  inert  ingredients  with  articles  of  food  or  medi- 
cine; the  debasing  of  any  product  of  manufacture,  especially  chemical, 
by  the  introduction  of  cheap  materials. 

ADU'STION  (adurere,  to  bum).  The  action  of  heat,  as  applied  to 
the  body.     In  surgery,  the  term  denotes  cauterization. 

ADVENTITIOUS  (adventus,  an  arrival,  from  advenire}  to  come 
to).  Accidental,  casual,  that  which  is  not  normal;  that  which  comes 
from  some  other  person  or  thing ;  a  term  applied  to  false  membranes ; 
or  opposed  to  the  term  hereditary  or  congenital ;  also  applied,  in  botany, 
to  anything  developed  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  as  aerial  roots,  extra- 
axillary  buds,  &c.  The  term  adventicius  is  opposed,  in  classical  lan- 
guage, to  the  terms  nroprius,  innatus,  insitus,  &c. 

ADYNA'MIA  (o.,  priv^duva/utf,  power).  The  defect  of  power; 
considerable  debility  of  the  vital  powers.  By  the  term  Adynamia  some 
nomologists  designate  all  asthenic  diseases.  Adynamic /ever  is  fever 
characterized  by  prostration  or  depression  of  the  vital  powers. 

JEDOl'A(aldola,  pudenda,  from  aioM«,pudor).  The  pudenda.  Hence, 

1.  AZdcdo-ptosis  (TT»<rtf,  lapsus).  Prolapsus  of  one  or  more  of  the 
pudenda.  Sauvages  and  Sagar  apply  the  term  to  the  meatus  urinarius,  as 
well  as  to  the  uterus. 

2.  JEdao-ptophia  [^6<pox,  a  noise).  Flatus  issuing  per  urethram,  or 
per  vaginam. 

jBGER,  jEGROTUS.  These  adjective  terms  agree  in  denoting 
the  unsound  state  of  a  patient;  the  former,  however,  extends  to  both 
mind  and  body,  while  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  body  alone. 

jE'GILOPS  (al£,  alyot,  a  goat,  &\jr,  the  eye).  Anchilops.  An 
ulcer  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  so  called  from  the  supposition 
that  goats  are  subject  to  it. 

.raGOBRONCHOTHON  Y  (all,  *  g0*^  0P°yX°*i  a  bronchos,  and 
4>wrn,  voice).  The  bleating  and  bronchial  voice,  the  principal  symptom 
in  pleuro-pueumonia.    See  A  uscultation. 
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JEGOTHONY  (al£,  a  rat,  <pmt*jy  a  voice).  A  peculiar  sound 
of  the  voice,  resembling  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  heard  in  certain  diseases, 
on  applying  the  ear  to  the  back  of  the  chest  over  the  bases  of  the  lungs, 
as  in  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.    See  Auscultation, 

JEGRITUDO,  jEGROTATIO.  The  former  term  is  generally  used 
for  sorrow,  care,  anxiety,  &c. ;  the  latter  for  bodily  sickness.  "  Proprie 
ut  segrotatio  in  corpora,  sic  aegritudo  in  animo  nomen  habet" — Vic. 
When  Cicero  says,  u  quod  minus  noceant  animi  segrotationes  quam  cor- 
poris/' he  speaks  of  the  passions  which  last  for  some  time. 

JB'OLIPILE  (JEolipUa,  JEolus's  ball).  A  hollow  metal  ball  with 
a  slender  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  converting  water  into  steam. 

-ffiQUA'TOR  OCULI.  The  equator  of  the  eye ;  the  line  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  lids  when  closed.  But  this  line  is  below  the  middle  of 
the  globe,  and  the  term  is  therefore  a  misnomer. 

AE'R  (Anpt  aioov,  aer,  air,  the  dense  air  which  we  breathe,  the 
atmosphere).  This  prefix  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

1.  Aerate.  To  impregnate  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  as  in 
aerated  or  gas-waters.     The  process  is  termed  aeration. 

2.  Atrial  Acid.  The  name  given  by  Bergmann  to  carbonic  acid, 
from  an  idea  that  it  entered  into  the  composition  of  atmospheric 
air. 

3.  Acri-ferous  (Jero, to  carry).  Air-carrying;  a  term  applied  to  the 
tubes  which  convey  air,  as  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi. 

4.  Aeri-form  (Jorma,  likeness).  Air-like;  a  term  applied  to  gaseous 
fluids,  from  their  resemblance  to  common  air. 

5.  A  erostatic  press  (<rra<m,  from  Z<rrtifu,  to  make  to  stand).  A 
machine  for  extracting  the  colouring  matter  from  dye-woods,  and  simi- 
lar substances,  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  forces 
the  extracting  liquid  through  the  substance,  below  which  a  vacuum  has 
been  formed. 

6.  A'tro-therapeia  (0»pairtta%  medical  treatment').  A  method  of 
treating  certain  diseases  by  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  influence  of  air 
maintained,  by  steam-power,  at  a  pressure  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

7.  Aeroby,  An-aeroby  (0foc,  life).  Terms  invented  by  Pasteur  to 
distinguish  beings  living  without  air  and  obtaining  the  oxygen  they 
require  from  oxygenized  substances  already  prepared,  as  ferments  and 
vibriones,  giving  rise  to '  septikaemia' — from  beings  which  absorb  the  free 
oxygen  of  the  blood,  liberating  carbonic  acid  and  causing  carbuncle,  as 
the  bacteridies. 

8.  Aero-steam  engine.  An  engine  in  which  compressed  air  is  united 
with  steam.  It  is  said  to  have  effected  the  saving  of  47  per  cent,  of 
fuel. 

-JE'RESIS  (atpt <m,  a  taking  of  anything,  from  aipt <•,  to  take).  A 
termination  denoting  a  removal  or  separation,  as  in  aph-aresis,  the 
removing  of  a  diseased  part ;  di-aresis,  a  solution  of  continuity ;  ex- 
a rests,  an  old  term  for  the  removal  of  a  diseased  part,  &c. 

JERWGQ  (<m,  copper).  Verdigris;  an  impure  di-acetate  of  copper, 
formed  by  placing  plates  of  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  fermenting 
marc  of  the  grape,  or  with  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar.    See  Verdigris. 

/ESTHE'SIA  (aZffOtjfftv,  sensibility,  from  aIo*6a'vo/*at,  to  perceive). 
Perception  ;  feeling  ;  sensibility. 
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1.  Dyn-mathesia.    Defective  perception;  a  morbid  state  of  the  cor- 
poreal senses  generally. 

2.  An  mslhtsia,     Abaenee  of  the  tense  of  touch.    The  former  term 
is  extended  to  all  the  senses;    the  present  is  limited  to  a  single 


3.  AZsfheterium.  The  seat  of  the  senses,  or  the  tentorium.  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  an  organ  of  sense,  and  to  the  perceptive 
feculty. 

4.  JEstkesiomeier  (/t/rpoy,  a  measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  in  health  and 
disease,  by  finding  the  shortest  distance  by  which  two  points  can  be 
separated  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  body,  ana  yet  both  be 
distinctly  perceived  and  felt. —  Webster. 

jESTrlE'TICA  (aMirrtcov,  belonging  to  ataOtjiuv  or  sensation). 
Agents  affecting  sensation,  and  employed  either  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  sensibility ;  in  the  former  case  they  may  be  termed  hyper- 
entketica.  in  the  latter  hypmsthetiea.    See  AnsBsthehea. 

ESTIVATION  (osttevs,  belonging  to  summer).  Prmfloratum. 
A  term  used  in  botany,  to  express  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a 
flower  are  arranged  in  the  flower-bud,  with  respect  to  one  another, 
before  their  expansion.    Compare  Vernation. 

.*'8TU8  VOLATICU8.  Literally,  flying  heat ;  a  synonym  of 
Wild-fire  rash.      See  Strophulus. 

JET  AS.  Age;  a  term  including  the  several  states  of  life,  as  infancy, 
youth,  and  old  age.  Mtas  firm  at  a  is  the  prime  or  full  strength  of 
age,  the  age  of  thirty.  jEUmm  constant  is  the  steady  age,  the  age  of 
forty.  A*Jtas  wtatura  is  the  age  of  maturity  or  prudence,  the  age  of 
fifty. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  terms : — Mtas  ajfecta,  a  state  of 
total  decay  in  the  human  frame ;  Mtas  ingravescent,  a  burdensome  age, 
the  weight  of  years ;  /Etas  ejsacta  vel  prcBcipitatay  the  decline  of  age  or 
end  of  fife ;  Mtas  decrepita,  decrepit  age,  as  relates  to  the  countenance 
and  state  of  old  age ;  and  Mtasextrema,  relating  to  the  approaching  end 
of  life.     See  Apes  oflAfe. 

AKTHECOAMOUS  PLANTS  (aWnt,  unusual,  yafiot,  mar- 
riage). 8emivaseular  plants;  a  class  of  flowerless  plants  furnished  with 
stomates  and  vascular  tissue.  The  term  has  reference  to  the  unusual 
method  of  their  reproduction.    See  Amphigamous. 

jETHER  (nltfifp,  ether,  the  sky,  the  pure  region  of  air  above  our 
atmosphere).  A  term  applied  to  a  highly  volatile  ami  inflammable 
liquid  produced  by  the  action  of  an  scid  on  alcohol  or  on  rectified  spirit. 
The  ether  of  the  Br.  Ph.  is  u  a  volatile  liquid  prepared  from  alcohol, 
and  containing  not  less  than  92  per  cent,  by  volume  of  pure  ether." 
Pure  ether  is  **  ether  free  from  alcohol  and  water.** 

jETHE'REA.  Spmtuosa.  A  class  of  stimulants,  including  ardent 
spirit*,  wine,  beer,  and  the  ethers.     See  Methystiea. 

jETHE'REO-OLEO'SA.  A  class  of  vegetable  stimulants  which 
owe  their  medicinal  powers  wholly  or  chiefly  to  volatile  oil. 

JETHIOPS  (AWioxLr,  an  Ethiop).  An  Ethiop;  and,  hence,  a  medi- 
cine as  black  as  an  Ethiop.  Hence  the  terms  mineral  esihinps*  or  black 
sulphuret  of  mercury;  srthiops per  se,  or  grey  oxide  of  mercury ;  mar- 
tial  athiopt,  or  deutoxide  of  iron ;  &c. 

iETHOGEN  (aldm*,  brilliant,  yti»oM<",  to  become).   A  comvoxixvd 
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of  boron  and  nitrogen,  discovered  by  Mr.  Balmain.     It  gives  a  bril- 
liant phosphorescent  light,  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe. 

JETIO'LOGY  (ai-rioXoyia,  a  giving  of  a  cause;  from  air  la,  a  cause, 
Xdyoc,  an  account).  The  doctrine  of  the  causes  or  reasons  of  phe- 
nomena ;  hence,  the  doctrine  of  the  causes  of  disease,  the  proximate  or 
occult,  and  the  remote  or  evident  causes. 

AFFECTIO,  AFFECTUS  {officer*,  to  do  something  to).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  affecting  of  the  mind  or  body ;  the  latter 
denotes  the  effect  thus  produced.    See  Preface,  par.  3. 

A'FFERENT  (afferre,  to  convey  to).  Bearing  or  conducting;  a 
term  applied  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  convey  fluids  into  the 
glands,  as  distinguished  from  the  efferent  vessels,  which  convey  the 
fluids  from  the  glands  towards  the  thoracic  duct.  The  term  afferent 
has  also  been  applied  to  those  nerves  which  convey  impressions  to  the 
central  axis,  ana  which  Hartley  called  sensory  nerves,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  efferent  or  motor  nerves.    See  Efferent. 

AFFl'NITY,  CHEMICAL (affinitas,  relationship).  That  kind  of 
attraction  by  which  different  classes  of  bodies  combine,  at  insensible 
distances,  to  form  compounds,  or  new  bodies,  as  in  the  case  of  an  acid 
with  an  alkali,  forming  a  salt.  The  term  was  introduced  from  the  idea 
that  chemical  attraction  takes  place  between  those  substances  only  which 
resemble  each  other.  The  metaphor  signifies,  however,  not  a  resem- 
blance, but  a  disposition  to  unite. 

1.  Single  affinity  is  the  power  by  which  two  elementary  bodies  com- 
bine, as  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

2.  Elective  affinity  denotes  the  preference  which  one  body  manifests 
in  combining  with  another,  rather  than  with  a  third,  a  fourth,  &c. 

3.  Double  elective  affinity  occurs  when  two  compounds  decompose 
each  other,  and  two  new  compounds  are  formed,  by  an  exchange  of 
elements.    This  is  also  called  double  decomposition,  or  complex  affinity. 

4.  Quiescent  affinity  is  that  which  tends  to  maintain  the  elements  of 
a  compound  in  their  present  state,  preventing  decomposition. 

5.  Divellent  affinity  is  that  which  tends  to  arrange  the  particles  of  a 
compound  in  a  new  form,  producing  decomposition.  In  mixing  dif- 
ferent compounds,  if  the  sum  total  of  the  divellent  be  more  powerful 
than  that  of  the  quiescent  affinities,  decomposition  takes  place. 

6.  Disposing  affinity  it  that  which  promotes  the  tendency  of  bodies  to 
combine  in  a  particular  way,  by  presenting  to  them  a  third  substance 
which  exerts  a  strong  attraction  to  the  compound  they  form ;  when  the 
combination  has  been  effected,  the  third  substance  may  be  withdrawn. 
Some  writers  call  this  tendency  to  unite  the  affinity  of  intermedium. 
Berthollet  styles  it  reciprocal  affinity. 

7.  Bertholiet  distinguishes  affinity  into  elementary,  when  it  takes 
place  between  the  elementary  parts  of  bodies :  and  resulting,  when  it 
takes  place  with  a  compound  only,  and  would  not  take  place  with 
the  elements  of  that  compound. 

AFFl'NITY,  BA/SYLOUS,HALO,GENOUS.  Terms  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  chemical  polarity,  and  denoting  two  attractive 
powers  of  opposite  natures ;  thus,  in  a  binary  compound,  as  chloride  of 
potassium,  there  is  the  basylous  affinity  of  the  metal  potassium,  and 
the  halogenous  affinity  of  the  salt-radical  chlorine.  The  former  corre- 
sponds with  vitreous,  the  latter  with  resinous  electricity. 

AFFLA'TUS  (qffiare,  to  blow  or  breathe  on).    A  blast,  vapour, 
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or  blight.    The  term  is  applied  to  a  current  or  blast  of  air  which  strikes 
the  body  and  produces  di>ease. 

AFFTJ'SION  (afimderet  to  pour  to).  The  pouring  of  water  upon 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body,  as  a  remedy  in  disease. 

ATTER-BIRTH.  A  term  applied  to  the  placenta  and  membranes 
of  tbeovum,  which  are  expelled  after  the  delivery  of  the  foetus. 

ATTER-DAMP.  The  carbonic  acid  which  results  from  the  explo- 
sion of  marsh-pas,  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen. 

A'FTER-P'AINS.  A  term  applied  to  the  contractions  of  the  uterus 
which  are  continued  for  a  certain  length  of  time  after  delivery. 

AGALA'CTIA  (<ft<yaX«Arrta,  from  a,  priv.,  and  ya\a,  milk). 
Deftctus  lactis ;  oligogalactia.  A  diminution  or  complete  abtence  of 
milk  m  nursing  women.    See  Galaeiorrhafa. 

A'GAMjE  {iyapos,  from  a,  priv.,  yapo*,  marriage).  Agamous  or 
sexless ;  a  term  applied  to  cryptogamous  plants,  from  the  notion  that 
they  posses*  mo  sexual  organs. 

AUA'RICUS.  Agaric;  the  generic  name  for  all  the  species  of 
mushrooms,  properly  so  called.  The  term  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Amadou.     See  Boletus  Igniarius. 

AGENNETSIS  (  a.  priv.,  yi^wtjatv,  a  producing).  Male  sterility ; 
inability  to  beget  offspring.  As  applied  to  the  brain,  it  denotes  im- 
perfect development  and  atrophy  of  that  organ. 

AGES  OF  LIFE.  The  periods  of  human  life,  characterized  by  the 
most  remarkable  processes  of  development,  or  by  their  completion,  are, 
according  to  Miiller,  the  following : — 

1.  The  period  of  embryonic  life.  During  this  period  the  processes  of 
formation  and  growth  are  in  their  greatest  activity.  The  organs  which 
are  forming  present  none  of  their  functional  phenomena,  or  only  a 
gradual  commencement  of  them. 

2.  The  period  of  immaturity.  This  period  extends  from  birth  to 
puberty.  It  is  marked  by  growth,  by  the  development  of  the  forms  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  the  gradual  perception  and 
analysis,  by  the  mind,  of  the  different  phenomena  of  the  senses.  The 
period  of  childhood  comprises  the  first  6ix  years;  that  of  boyhood  ex- 
tends to  the  fifteenth  year. 

3.  The  period  of  maturity.  This  period  begins  at  puberty  and  ends 
at  the  period  when  the  generative  power  is  lost,  which  in  woman  occurs 
from  about  the  forty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  year.  This  period  is  distinguished 
into  the  ages  of  youth  and  manhood,  or  womanhood. 

4.  The  period  of  sterility.  This  period  extends  from  the  cessation  of 
the  fruitful  exercise  of  the  generative  function  to  extreme  old  age. 

AGEU'STIA  (aytvaTia,  from  a,  priv.,  and  ytvofiai,  to  taste). 
This  term  properly  denotes  fasting,  but  is  used  to  imply  defect  or  loss 
of  taste,  one  of  the  dysesthesia  of  Cullen. 

AGGLUTI  NATION  (agglutinare,  to  glue  or  cement  to).  Adhesive 
union ;  the  adhesion  of  parts  by  means  of  coagulating  substance.  See 
Adhesion. 

A'GGREGATE  {aggregatus,  herded  together).  1.  Formed  into 
clusters,  as  aggregate  glands.  2.  Composed  of  florets  united  within  a 
common  receptacle,  as  in  composite; ;  or  of  carpels  crowded  together,  as 
in  ranunculus. 

A'GMINATE  GLANDS  (agmen,  aominis,  a  heap).  Another  name 
for  the  aggregate  or  clustered  glands  of  Peyer,  situated  in  the  smaU 
intestines.     AyvuxaS  i*  the  classical  term. 
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A'GNAIL  {ang-nmgle,  A.S.  from  ange,  uneasy).  An  old  English 
term  for  a  small  flaw  of  the  skin,  near  the  tiu^er-nail,  occasioning 
sometimes  a  whitlow.  It  is  now  applied  to  the  little  ragged  bond  ot 
cuticle  which  curves  back  and  projects  at  the  root  of  the  nail.  If  the 
etymology  given  above  is  correct,  the  vulgarity  of  the  term  hangnail  is 
solely  owing  to  the  undue  use  of  the  unfortunate  letter  A. 

AGNl'NA  MEMBRA NA  (agninus,  from  agnus,  a  lamb,  membrana, 
a  membrane).  The  name  given  by  Aotius  to  one  of  the  membranes 
of  the  fortus,  from  its  tenderness. 

-AGO'GA,  -AGOGUES  {dymyot,  one  who  leads, from  <Sy»,to  lead 
or  drive).  A  termination  of  words  denoting  substances  which  expel 
others,  as  in  copr-agogues,  expellers  of  faces ;  lith-agogues,  expellers  of 
calculus,  &c. 

AGO'MPHIOS  (AyofMpiov,  from  a,  priv.,  and  y output*,  a  grinder* 
tooth).  Without  grinders.  The  terms  agomphiasis  and  agomphosu 
are  not  classical;  but  gomphiasis  and  gomphosis  are  found,  the  former 
denoting  tooth-ache,  the  latter  a  form  of  articulation. 

-AGRA  (ayoa,  seizure).  A  termination  of  words  denoting  a  seizure, 
or  pain,  generally  as  applied  to  gout,  as  in  c\eh-agra,  gout  of  the  clavi- 
cle ;  pod-twjrra,  gout  of  the  foot,  &c. 

AGRA'PHIA  (a,  priv.,  ypntfrw,  to  write).  Loss  of  the  cerebral 
faculty  of  expressing  iaeaa  by  writing.    See  Aphonia. 

A'G  R I  OS  (aypiov,  wild,  fierce).  Agriut.  This  term  denotes  liv- 
ing in  the  fields,  and,  hence,  living  wild.  In  a  medical  sense,  it  means 
malignant,  cancerous,  &c.,  with  reference  to  the  violence  of  certain 
diseases,  as  in  lichen  agriut. 

AGRY'PNIA  {aypvirvla).  Sleeplessness;  waking;  watching. 
Hence  the  terms  agrypnocoma  (icwua,  drowsiness),  a  lethargic  state 
without  actual  sleep ;  and  agrypnotica,  agents  which  cause  wakefulness. 
The  latter  have  been  termed  anthypnotica. 

A'GUE  (Fr.  aigu,  from  Lat.  acutus,  acute).  Intermittent  fever.  An 
intermittent  fever,  attended  by  alternate  cold  and  hot  fits.  The  interval 
of  the  paroxysms  has  given  rise  to  the  following  varieties  of  ague  :  an 
interval  of  24  hours  constitutes  a  quotidian  ague ;  of  48  hours,  a  tertian; 
of  72  hours,  a  quartan  ;  of  96  hours,  a  quintan. 

The  following  terms  arc  also  in  use : — 1.  The  double  quotidian, 
having  two  paroxysms  every  day.  2.  The  double  tertian,  having  a 
paroxysm  every  day,  those  of  the  alternate  days  being  of  equal 
duration  and  intensity.  3.  The  triple  tertian,  in  which  two  paroxysms 
occur  on  one  day,  and  one  on  the  other.  4.  The  duplicated  tertian, 
which  recurs  twice  on  each  alternate  day.  5.  The  double  quartan, 
in  which  a  paroxysm  occurs  on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  regular 
quartan  %  so  that  there  is  a  perfect  intermission  only  on  the  third 
nay.  6.  The  duplicated  quartan,  in  which  two  paroxysms  occur  on 
the  day  of  attack,  with  two  days  of  intermission.  7.  The  triple 
quartan,  in  which  a  slight  paroxysm  occurs  on  each  of  the  usual  days 
of  intermission.  8.  Those  forms  of  ague  which  have  longer  intervals, 
as  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  days,  a  month,  or  a  year,  are 
termed  erratic.    See  Brasefounderi  Ague. 

AGUE-CAKE.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  induced  by  ague,  and 
orescnting  the  appearance  of  a  solid  mass  or  cake. 

AGUE-DROP.  A  solution  of  the  arsenite  of  potaasa;  an 
empirical  remedy  for  which  the  liquor  arwenicalit,  or  Fowler's  solution, 
is  now  snb&tituted. 
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AIR  Uhfce,  Mir).  This  term  denotes  popularly  the  atmosphere.  In 
chemical  language  it  is  frequently  applied  to  a  gas,  ox  a  permanently 
elastic  or  aeriform  fluid.  Thus,  oxygen  gas  was  called  vital  air; 
hrdrogen  gas,  im/tammable  air;  carbonic  acid,  fixed  air;  ammonia, 
alkalim  air,  dec 

AIR-BED.  A  mattress  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  divided 
into  separate  compartments,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  an  air- valve. 
Air-coahioos  axe  similarly  prepared. 

A1R-CELI£  IN  PLANTS.  Air-camiies.  Circumscribed  spaces 
surrounded  by  cells,  or  lacuna  formed  by  obliteration  of  the  septa 
between  a  number  of  contiguous  cells,  as  in  hemlock  and  the  pith  of 
walnut.    They  axe  large  in  aquatic  plants,  and  enable  them  to  float. 

AIR-GAS.  The  principle  of  this  and  similar  inventions  is  that  of 
mating  atmospheric  sax  through  light  hydrocarbons,  the  latter  furnishing 
the  illuminating  nower. 

AKY'ANOBLEPSIA  (a,  priv.,  *uavoiy  blue,  0X«w«,  to  see).  A 
want  of  power  to  distinguish  the  shades  of  the  Mm  colour. 

AL.  1.  The  Arabic  article  signifying  us,  prefixed  to  many  terms 
formerly  in  use,  as  al-ehemy,  al-kahesU  at-cokol,  dec.  2.  The  terminal 
particle  -al  is  frequently  employed  in  chemical  nomenclature,  to  express 
the  names  of  bodies  which  axe  either  homologous  with  aldehyd,  or  are 
derived  from  it,  as  bmtyr-al,  waler-al,  chlor-al>  orosvo/,  Ac. 

A 'LA.  A  wing ;  and,  by  metonymy,  the  arm-pit  Also,  in  botany, 
the  designation  of  each  lateral  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla.  The 
following  are  its  anatomical  uses  : — 

1.  Ata%  or  pavilion.    The  upper  and  cartilaginous  part  of  the  ear. 

2.  Aim  majoree.  Literally,  larger  wings ;  another  term  for  the  labia 
externa  of  the  pudenda. 

3.  Aim  nunores.  Literally,  letter  wing* ;  a  name  applied  to  the  two 
small  folda  formed  by  the  nymphas. 

4.  Aim  nasi.    The  lateral  or  movable  cartilaginous  parts  of  the 


5.  Aim  vespertdionnm.  Literally,  bats'  wings ;  the  broad  ligaments 
situated  between  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

6.  Aim  vomeris.  Two  lamina)  constituting  the  sphenoidal  edge  of 
the  vomer. 

ALAIjIA  (a.  priv.,  and  \a\im,  to  speak).  An  old  name  revived 
to  designate  the  loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of  speech.    See  Aphasia. 

ALA'RIS  {ala,  a  wing).  Pterygoid  or  wing-like ;  as  applied  to  each 
of  the  jstervgoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  &c 

ALBlTvO  (o/ms,  white).  A  person  in  whom  the  skin,  hair,  and 
iris  are  light,  and  the  pigmentum  of  the  eye  is  wanting.  The  term 
Albino  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese,  by  whom  it  was  applied  to  in- 
dividuals found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  resembled  the  negroes  in 
everv  respect  except  in  their  colour,  and  who  were  consequently  called 
Lemk'jEtkiopes,  white  negroes.  The  ferret  is  supposed  to  be  an  albino 
polecat.     See  Alphosis. 

ALBUGl'NEA  (aftw.  white).  Whitish.  The  word  tmdea  being 
understood,  we  have  the  following  terms : — 

1.  Albmgimea  oculi.  The  Uuuea  sclerotica,  or  fibrous  membrane 
situated  immediately  under  the  conjunctiva,  formed  bv  the  expansion 
of  the  tendons  of  the  four  recti  muscles.  From  the  brilliancy  of  its 
whiteness,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  expression  while  of  to*  eye. 
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2.  Atbuainea  testis.  A  thick  fibrous  membrane  of  a  white  appearance, 
forming  the -proper  tonic  of  the  testis. 

ALBU'GO  (albugo,  whiteness,  film,  from  albus,  white).  Leueoma  ; 
cornea  opaca.  A  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  a  white,  opaque  spot 
appears  on  the  transparent  cornea. 

ALBU'MEN  (albus,  white).  A  member  of  the  group  of  substances 
known  as  the  albuminoid  or  protein  group. 

1.  Animal  albumen  exists  in  two  forms,  the  liquid  and  the  solid.  In 
the  liquid  state,  it  is  a  thick,  glairy  fluid,  constituting  the  principal  part 
of  the  white  of  egg.  In  the  solid  state,  it  is  contained  in  several  of  the 
textures  of  the  body,  as  the  cellular  membrane,  &c.  A  substance 
slightly  differing  from  albumen  has  been  obtained  from  the  serum  of 
chyle,  and  termed  by  Prout  incipient  albumen. 

*2.  Vegetable  albumen  closely  resembles  animal  albumen.  It  is  an 
ingredient  of  emulsive  seeds,  constitutes  the  floury  part  of  the  cereal ia, 
and  is  generally  known,  in  plants,  as  the  perisperm.  It  exists  alto  in 
the  sap  of  many  plants. 

ALBU'MINOID  DEGENERATION.  A  degeneration  of  the 
kidney,  in  which  the  morbid  material  is  of  the  nature  of  albumen. 
The  terms  lardaeeous  and  waxy  are  also  used  with  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  morbid  tissues.    See  Amyloid. 

ALBU'MINOID  or  PROTEIN  GROUP.  A  group  of  substances 
nearly  identical  in  their  chemical  composition.  These  are,  albumen, 
represented  by  the  white  of  egg  and  the  serum  of  blood ;  fibrin,  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animals ;  casein,  found  in  solution  in  milk,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  cheese ;  and  legumin,  existing  in  the  seeds  of  all 
leguminous  plants.    To  these  may  be  added  globulin  and  viiellin. 

ALBU'MININ.  Oonin.  Names  given  by  Couerbe  to  the  mem- 
branous tissue  in  which  the  liquid  albumen  of  the  egg  is  contained. 

ALBU'MINOSE  (albumen).  Albuminoid  matter  prepared  for 
absorption  by  the  process  of  digestion.    See  Epidermose. 

ALBUMIN U'RI  A  (albumen,  and  oi/piw,  to  make  water).  An  un- 
claesical  term  for  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  attended  by  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine.    See  Bright* $  Disease. 

ALBUR'NUM  (albus%  white).  The  white  and  softer  part  of  the 
stem  of  exogenous  trees,  situated  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  hard, 
dark,  and  innermost  portion  of  the  stem,  or  duramen.  From  its  being 
the  channel  of  the  ascending  sap,  it  is  commonly  called  sap-wood.  8ee 
Duramen. 

AL'CHEMY.  Al-kemy.  An  art  which  aimed  at  transmuting  metals 
into  gold,  and  at  discovering  a  panacea  or  universal  remedy  for  disease. 
Chemistry  is  probably  derived  from  Alkemy,  "the  wise  daughter  of  a 
foolish  mother." 

AL'COHOL.  The  spirituous  principle  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits, 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar.  In  the  diluted  state,  it  is 
sometimes  called  u  spirits  of  wine.**  Absolute  alcohol  is  entirely  free 
from  water. 

Alcohols,  series  of.  Series  of  homologous  bodies  divided  into 
ntomUomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomie  alcohols,  according  to  their 
construction  upon  the  type  of  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of 
water.  The  diatomic  alcohols  are  called  glycols ;  the  triatomio,  gly- 
cerins. 

A L'COHOLISM .    An  acute  attack  of  poisoning  by  alcoholic  drinks, 
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especially  affecting  the  nervous  centres  and  liver,  and  inducing 
delirium  tremens,  mania  e  potu,  &c.    See  Dipsomania. 

ALCOHOLCMETRY  (alcohol,  and  nirpow,  a  measure).  The 
process  of  estimating  the  percentage  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  in  any 
sample  of  spirits,  which  is  usually  effected  by  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sample.  The  instrument  employed  in  the  process 
is  called  an  alcoholometer  or  amometer.  It  is  usually  some  form  of  the 
hydrometer  with  a  special  scale. 

AliDEHYD.  A  colourless  liquid,  one  of  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  first' syllables  of 
the  words  a/cohol  and  cfeAatfrogenatus.  Aldehyd  ist  in  fact,  alcohol 
mmm»  hydrogen. 

1.  A&ekfdic  or  Acetous  add  is  prepared  from  aldehyd,  and  may  be 
retarded  as  acetic  acid  deprived  of  an  equivalent  of  water. 

2.  Resin  ofatdekgd  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  aldehyd  by 
alkalies,  with  the  assistance  of  air. 

ALE'MBIC.  A  chemical  vessel  of  glass  or  metal,  formerly  used  in 
distillation,  but  now  generally  superseded  by  the  retort. 

ALEMBROTH  SALT.  The  Salt  of  Wisdom  of  the  alchemists. 
A  compound  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sal-ammoniac. 

ALEPPO  EVIL.  Aleppo  button.  A  disease  endemic  in  Aleppo, 
supposed  to  be  allied  to  anthrax,  and  corresponding  with  "  Delhi  boil." 

ALBURO'METER  (£\»vpo*,  wheaten  flour,  uirpov*  a  measure). 
An  iustmment  for  determining  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  flour,  and  thus 
indicating  itspanifiable  properties. 

ALEXIPHA'RMIC  (aAagi^dpMaKot,  from  a\t£«,  to  repel, 
+mpmmxo*i  poison).  AUxiteric  Expelling  or  resisting  ooison ;  acting 
ss  an  antidote.  Generally,  in  a  substantive  sense,  a  remedy  or  antidote ; 
sometime*  a  charm  or  spell.    See  Antidote, 

A'LGAROTH,  POWDER  OF.  The  oxy-chloride  of  antimony, 
named  alter  Victor  Algarotti,  of  Verona. 

-A'LOIA  (oAyot,  psin).  A  termination  of  words  denoting,  like 
•otfjnssa,  the  presence  of  pain,  as  in  gutr-aloia,  pain  of  the  stomach  ; 
odont-olpta,  pain  of  the  teeth,  Ac. 

A'LGOR  (aloere,  to  be  cold).     A  sudden  chilliness  or  rigor. 

ALIENATu)  (alienare,  to  alienate).  The  transferring  of  a  thing 
from  one  person  to  another.  Hence,  alienatio  mentis  is,  figuratively, 
loss  of  reason,  lunacy ;  and  the  former  of  these  two  words  is  also  used, 
in  the  same  sense,  absolutely,  without  the  addition  of  the  latter  word. 

A  LI  E'NIST  (alienus,  not  one's  own ;  of  the  mind,  distracted,  delirious). 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  one  who  treats  diseases  of  the  mind. 

ALIFO'RMIS  (ota,  a  wing,  forma,  likeness).  Pterygoid,  or  wiog- 
like;  as  applied  to  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone.    See  Alarvt. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL.  The  entire  passage  through  which 
the  aliment  or  food  passes.  It  is  a  musculo-membranous  tube,  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 

ALIMENTATION  [alimentum,  nourishment).  The  process  of 
converting  food  into  nourishment.  The  organ*  of  alimentation  are 
the  mouth,  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines,  with  their  appendage*. 

ALISPHE'NOID  (a/a,  a  wing,  spkenotdes,  the  sphenoid  bone).  An 
unclassicsi  term  applied  by  Professor  Owen  to  the  middle  portion,  or 
great  wing,  of  the  sphenoid  bone— to  the  "  ncurapophysis "  of  the 
"  neural  arch."    See  Vertebra, 
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A'LTZARINE  (alizari,  the  commercial  name  of  madder  in  the 
Levant).  A  crystalline  body,  constituting  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
madder,  the  root  of  Rubia  tinctorum.    See  Anthracene. 

ALKALESCENT.  A  term  applied  to  substances  in  which  alkaline 
(amrooniacal )  properties  are  becoming  developed.  The  term  is  generally 
applied  to  the  urine. 

A'LKALI  (Arab.  al%  the,  kali,  the  name  of  a  plant  called  oTtm-teorf, 
and  an  old  name  for  potash).  A  substance  which  unites  with  acicls  in 
definite  proportions,  has  a  peculiar  soapy  feel  and  taste,  changes  yellow 
turmeric  to  brown,  and  restores  the  blue  colour  to  litmus  paper  which 
has  been  reddened  by  an  acid.  These  properties  are  called  alkaline, 
apparently  because  they  were  known  to  the  early  alchemists  as  being 
possessed  by  the  ashes  of  plants  (potashes)  called  kali.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  alkali : — 

,    »,     r     ,  ,,        t>  *    u       {or  fixed  alkalies,  being  left  in  the 

1.  The  VegctabU,  or  Potash,     J  ^  of  inknd  ^  m\^e    hnU 

2.  The  Aft neral,  or  Soda,  |  respectively. 

3.  The  Animal,  or  Ammonia,  or  volatile  alkali,  being  raised  by 
distillation  from  hartshorn,  &c. 

ALKALI  METER  {alkali,  and  filrpov,*.  measure).  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  Quantity  of  alkali  in  given  substances  by  the 
quantity  of  dilute  sulpnurie  acid  of  a  known  strength  which  a  certain 
weight  of  them  can  neutralize. 

ALKALINE  EARTHS.  Substances  which  possess  alkaline  pro- 
perties ;  such  as  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  which,  oeing  far  less  soluble 
in  water  than  potash  and  soda,  are  distinguished  as  the  alkaline  eaHke. 

ALK  A LOI  1)8  {alkali,  and  tide*,  likeness) .  Salifiable  bases  existing 
in  some  vegetables  as  proximate  principles,  and  belonging  to  different 
series.  These  substances  are  sometimes  termed  vegetable  alkalies, 
having  been  hitherto  found  exclusively  in  vegetables;  they  are  also 
called  organic  alkalies,  from  their  requiring  a  vital  power  to  effect 
their  formation.  The  term  alkaloid  has  reference  to  their  re- 
semblance to  alkalies,  the  properties  of  which  they  possess  in  the 
lowest  degree. 

A'LKANET.  A  fine  red  colouring  matter,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  Anchuea  tinctoria,  or  Dyers*  Bu gloss. 

ALKA'RGEN.  Kakodplic  acid.  An  add  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  kakodyl  or  its  oxide.  Alkarnn  is  an  impure  oxide  of 
kakodyl  formerly  caned  liquor  of  Cadet ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  insup- 
portable odour  and  spontaneous  inflammability  in  air. 

A'LLANTOIS  (AXXarroiiAffc,  sc.  v^iriv  or  Yirciv,  from  AXXat, 
AXXavrot,  a  sausage,  and  tldof,  likeness).  Altaniotdet  membrana. 
The  name  applied  to  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  foetus  from  its 
somewhat  resembling  a  sausage  ;  it  is  situated  between  the  chorion  and 
the  amnion.  It  is  sometimes  rendered  in  Latin  farciminalu  (membrana), 
from  fare i  men,  a  sausage. 

1.  Allantoic  Acid.  A  compound  described  by  Vauquelin  under  the 
name  of  amniotic  acid,  and  said  to  exist  in  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  cow. 
It  was  found  by  Dzondi  to  be  present  solely  in  the  liquor  of  the  allan- 
tois,  and  to  be  in  fact  the  urine  of  the  foetus. 

2.  AUantoin.  A  crystalline  substance  found  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of 
the  cow,  and  produced  artificially  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  the  pure- 
coloured  oxide,  or  peroxide,  of  lead. 
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3.  Allan&o-toxicwm  (rogue**,  poison).  A  name  given  to  a  poiion 
developed  in  sausages  competed  of  blood  and  liver. 

ALLEVA'TIO  {allevare,  to  raise  up).  The  act  of  railing; 
figuratively,  the  act  of  relieving  pain.  Auevamentum  is  the  eaae  or 
comfort  received.     AUevator  it  an  apparatus  for  raising  invalids. 

ALLOTATHY    (£\Aot,    other,  wd8o*,  disease).      Heteropa&y. 
The  art  of  curing,  founded  on  dijfereucet,  by  which  one  morbid  state 
removed  by  inducing  a  different  one.     The  practitioner  it  termed  ai. 
■ffinpsrti'tf,  or,  more  curtly,  allopath.    See  Homwopaihy. 

ALLO-STEATODES  (aXAot,  other,  ariarwiw,  tallowy).  A 
term  denoting  altered  sebaceous  secretion,  and  embracing  the  morbid 
change*  of  the  sebaceous  substance.    See  Stearrkwa. 

ALLOTRIOPHA'GIA  (dXAdrpcos,  extraneous,  4>&y<*,  to  eat). 
Malaria.  The  name  by  which  Volpato  has  described  the  pica  endemic 
ia  certain  parts  of  Italy.    8ee  Pica. 

ALLOTROP  Y  (dAXdrpovoc,  of  a  different  nature).  A  term  used 
to  designate  the  property  possessed  by  certain  substances  of  existing  in 
two  or  more  distinct  states,  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
same  substance  differing  in  each  of  the  states  in  which  it  exists. 
Sulphide  of  mercury,  for  instance,  may  be  procured  in  the  black  and  in 
the  red  state,  yet  its  composition  is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  Carbon 
furnishes  three  forma— -plumbago,  charcoal,  and  diamond.  Dimorphism . 
or  diversity  in  crystalline  form,  is,  therefore,  a  particular  case  of 
allotropy.    See  Ozone. 

ALLO'XAN.  The  erythric  acvl  of  Brugnatelli,  the  chief  product 
of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  Alloxanic  add  is  produced  by  the  meta- 
morphosis of  alloxan  by  caustic  alkalies. 

ALLCY.  A  term  applied  to  a  combination  of  metals  by  fusion,  as 
of  copper  and  zinc,  to  form  brass.  When  mercury  is  one  of  the  metals, 
the  compound  is  called  an  amalgam. 

A'LLYL  (allium,  garlic,  SX»i,  matter).  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
the  oils  obtained  from  alliaceous  and  cruciferous  plants.  These  oils 
may  be  termed  the  allvl  oils,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  sulphurated 
oils.     AUylio  alcohol  is  an  organic  liquid,  one  of  the  sciiee  of  alcohols. 

A'LMONDS.  Amygdala.  This  term  is  applied,  popularly,  to  the 
exterior  glands  of  the  neck  and  to  the  tonsils. 

A'LOES.  A  drug  consisting  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaf  of 
some  species  of  aloe,  imported  from  Barbadoes  and  from  Socotra. 

A'LOIN.  A  peculiar  principle,  discovered  in  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  aloes,  by  Meissner,  analogous  in  many  of  its  chemical  characters  to 
rktin,  the  peculiar  principle  of  rhubarb.     See  Nataluin. 

ALOPE'KIA  (dXstwtKia,  a  disease,  like  the  mange  in  foxes,  in 
which  tbe  hair  falls  off;  from  dXdWtig,  a  fox).  Fluxus  eapiltorum  ; 
ana  ;  eahiHee.  Baldness,  or  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  called  fox^vil 
or  wemrf. 

Alopekia  unmis.  Fall  of  the  nail ;  an  affection  in  which  the  nail 
is  regularly  shed ;  a  new  nail  being  formed  beneath,  while  the  old  one 
become*  loosened  previously  to  falling  off. 

ALPH  A-O'RCEIN.  Dr.  Kane  finds  the  orcein  of  archil  to  be  often 
a  mixture  of  two  substances,  differing  in  their  proportion  with  the  age 
of  the  archil,  which  he  name*  alpha  orcein  and  beta-orcexn  ;  the  latter 
is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  and  is  the  orcein  of  Koni- 
qurt  and  other  chemist*. 
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ALPHA-ORSELLIC  ACID.  One  of  the  colorific  principle!  of  the 
Orchella  weeds.     The  others  are  the  beta-orsellic  and  the  eiythric  acids. 

ALPHA-RESIN.  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  resins  of  colo- 
phony, or  pinic  acid;  the  other,  or  beta  resin,  is  identical  with  sylvic 
acid.  2.  Turf  or  peat  contains  several  resinous  bodies,  respectively 
designated  by  the  terms  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta.    See  Alpha-orcein. 

A'LPHITON  {d\<pnow).  Peeled  or  pearl-barley,  barley-meal, 
polenta  of  the  Latins,  opposed  to  dktvpo*,  wheat -meal.  The  term  is, 
however,  applied  generally  to  any  kind  of  meal  or  groats,  as  of  wheat  or 
pulse. 

A'LPHOS  (4\</>ot,  a  duU-whit*  leprosy,  especially  of  the  face).  This 
is  the  lepra  alphos  of  the  Greeks,  the  vitiligo  alphos  of  Celsus,  and  the 
lepra  of  Willan.     The  term  corresponds  with  albus  of  the  Latins. 

ALPHO'SIS  (&\<p6t,  white).  Aehroia.  A  state  of  colourlessness ; 
a  term  applied  by  Mason  Good  to  general  leucopathia  or  albino-skin. 
Alphosis  JEUiiopica  is  a  state  of  complete  albinism  occurring  in  the 
negro-     See  Albino. 

ALTERA'NTIA  NERVI'NA.  A  class  of  substances,  as  spirituous 
liquors  and  narcotics,  which  produce  material  changes  in  the  brain, 
attended  by  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  functions. 

A'LTER ATI  V  ES  (alterare,  to  change).  A  vague  term  for  remedies 
which  are  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  altering  the  physiological 
condition  of  tissues,  organs,  or  secretions. 

ALTE'RNATE  GENERATION.  A  term  expressive  of  resem- 
blances occurring  in  alternate  generations  ;  that  is,  not  between  the  off- 
spring and  the  parent,  but  between  the  offspring  and  the  grand-parent. 
The  solitary  salpa,  for  instance,  produces  a  series  of  connected  salpse, 
each  individual  of  which,  in  turn,  yields  a  solitary  salpa,  the  mode  of 
generation  being  alternately  solitary  and  aggregate.    See  Metagenesis. 

A  LT  H  E' A .  An  alkaloid  procured  from  the  root  of  A  ItJuea  officinalis, 
or  Marsh  Mallow,  a  malvaceous  plant,  abounding  in  mucilage. 

ALU'MEN.  Alum.  "  A  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  alumina,  crystal- 
lized from  solution  in  water." 

ALU'MINA.  Aluminous  earth.  One  of  the  primitive  earths, 
which,  from  constituting  the  plastic  principle  of  all  clays,  loams,  and 
boles,  was  called  argil,  or  argillaceous  earth,  but  now,  as  being  obtained 
in  its  greatest  purity  from  alum,  is  called  alumina,  or  the  sesqui-oxide 
of  aluminium.     It  occurs  nearly  pure  in  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby. 

ALUMl'NIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  the  earth  alumina,  which,  in 
combination  with  silica,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  clay. 

ALVEA'RIUM,  ALVEA'RE  (alveus,  a  cavity).  Literally,  a  bee- 
hive.    The  meatus  audi  tori  us  externus,  or  auditory  canal  of  the  ear. 

A'LVEOLAR  STRUCTURE  (alveolus,  a  small  tray  or  trough). 
A  term  applied  by  Hewson  to  minute  superficial  cavities  found  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  and  small  intestine,  and 
which  he  compared  with  the  cells  of  honey-comb.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  follicles. 

A'LVEOLl  (dim.  of  alvei,  channels).  The  alveolar  processes  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  containing  the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  Hence  the  term 
alveolar,  as  applied  to  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

A'LVEUS  COM  MUNIS  (alveus,  a  canal  or  duct).  The  name  given 
by  Scarpa  to  the  common  duct  or  communication  of  the  ampulho  of  the 
semicircular  canals  of  the  ear. 
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A'LYUS.  This  term  denotes,  correctly,  the  interior  cavity  of  the 
▼enter,  or  belly ;  but  it  it  used  to  designate  sometimes  the  intestines,  at 
other  times  the  intestinal  evacuation.  Alvidmca  are  medicines  which 
promote  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Alvidudio  is  another  term  for 
enema  or  clyster.  Alvifiurus  and  cUvu$  soluta  are  Latin  terms  for 
diarrhoea.  Altms  adstrieta  and  altms  coacta  are  Latin  terms  for  con- 
stipation or  the  state  of  hardened  feces.    See  Venter. 

ALVSMUS  («\w<tmoV  restlessness,  from  *Uuw,  to  be  vexed).  A 
term  used  by  Hippocrates  to  denote  anxiety,  or  restlessness,  chiefly 
affecting  the  pnecordia,  with  lowness  of  spirits,  &c. 

A'MADOU.  A  spongy  inflammable  substance,  prepared  from  the 
dried  plant  of  the  Boletus  Igniarim,  found  on  old  ash  and  other  trees. 
It  is  used  for  stopping  hemorrhages,  for  tinder,  &c. 

AMA'LGAM  {ana,  together,  yapim,  to  unite).  A  mixture  of 
mercury  with  some  other  metal.  Amalgamation  is  practised  for  sepa- 
rating gold  and  silver  from  their  ores  by  mixing  these  with  mercury. 

Native  amalgam.  Tbe  only  native  body  of  this  kind  is  a  compound 
of  64  parts  of  mercury  and  36  of  silver. 

AMARTHRITIS  (*/»«,  together,  &pdpiru,  gout).  A  term  signi- 
fying universal  tout,  or  gout  affecting  several  joints  at  once. 

AMARYTHR1N  (amarus,  bitter,  and  eryikrin).  Ermthrin  bitter 
of  Heeren.  A  bitter  extractive  matter,  obtained  by  dissolving  erythrin 
in  hot  water,  and  exposing  it  some  days  to  the  action  of  air. 

A'M  ATI  V  EN  ESS  (aware,  to  love).  A  term  in  phrenology,  indica- 
tive of  a  propensity  to  the  sexual  passion.  It  is  common  to  man  with 
the  lower  animals.  Its  organ  is  the  cerebellum,  and  its  energy  is  de- 
noted by  tbe  extent  of  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  head  between  the 
mastoid  process,  immediately  behind  the  ear  and  the  spine  of  the  occi- 
pital bone. 

AMA'TORII  (amare,  to  love).  Pathetici,  or  the  superior  obliqui 
muscles  of  the  eye ;  so  named  from  the  characteristic  expression  which 
they  impart. 

AMAUROSIS  {apavpoto'tc,  a  darkening,  from  auavpov,  obscure). 
Caligo  oculorum.  A  term  now  used  almost  exclusively  to  denote  total 
blindness,  without  even  perception  of  light;  dependent  generally  upon 
cerebral  disease.    8ee  Outta  sertna. 

1.  Muscular  amaurosis.  Weak-sigh  tedness,  from  fatigue  of  the 
muscular  system  of  accommodation.    Sec  Asthenopia. 

2.  Reflex  amaurosis.  Amaurosis  due  to  remote  causes,  as  irritation 
of  teething,  intestinal  worms,  ovarian  or  uterine  disease,  &c. 

3.  Amaurotic  cat s-eye.  Gale  amaurosis.  An  amaurotic  affection,  in 
which  the  pupil  presents,  apparently  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  a  light 
yellowish  or  brownish  yellow  tint,  instead  of  its  natural  dark  appear- 
ance. 

A'MBER.  Succinum.  A  yellowish,  translucent,  inflammable, 
brittle  resin,  which  is  found  in  beds  of  wood-coal,  and  appears  to  be 
the  altered  resin  of  trees ;  by  Berzelius  it  was  considered  as  a  concreted 
balsam. 

A'MBERORIS  (ambregris,  Fr.,  grey  amber).  A  sebaceous  substance 
found  floating  on  the  sea  in  warm  climates,  supposed  to  be  a  concretion 
formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Pkyseter  Macrocephalus,  or 
Spermaceti  whale.     The  Japanese  call  it  whale's  dung. 

AMBIDEXTER  (am6o,  both,  dexter,  the  right  hand).    One  w\\o 
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be  *  haloid  salt,  while  sulphate  of  soda  would  be  an  amphid  gait.  In 
modern  chemical  nomenclature  this  distinction  it  not  made,  the  two 
classes  being  considered  identical ;  sulphate  of  soda  being  formed  on  the 
type  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

3.  Amphi-artkrosis  (&pdpw<rt?y  articulation).  A  mixed  kind  of  arti- 
culation, with  obscure  motion,  partaking  of  both  the  movable  diarthro- 
sis  and  the  immovable  synarthrosis ;  it  is  also  called  continuous  diar- 
tkrosis.  Examples  occur  in  the  connexion  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  union  of  the  first  two  pieces  of  the  sternum,  and  the  sacro- 
iliac and  pubic  symphyses.    See  Articulation. 

4.  Amphi-blestro  -ides  {&n<pifl\naTpo¥,  a  casting-net,  «Wo«,  likeness). 
Net-like.  The  term  XlTt*v>  or  tonic,  being  supplied,  we  have  a  Greek 
designation  of  the  retina,  or  tunica  reli/ormis,  a  term  derived  from  its 
net-work  of  blood-vessels  and  its  form.  Amphiblestroidilis  would  then 
be  a  classical  substitute  for  the  unclassical  retinitis. 

5.  Amphi-diarthrosis.  The  name  given  by  Winslow  to  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation,  from  its  partaking,  according  to  his  view,  of  the 
motions  both  of  ginglymus  and  arthrodia. 

6.  Amphi-gamous  plants  (ya/uot,  marriage).  Cel  hilar  plants;  a  class 
of  flowerless  plants,  destitute  of  stomates  and  entirely  cellular.  The 
term  has  reference  to  the  doubtful  method  of  their  reproduction.  See 
Aetheogamous. 

7.  Amphi-sarca  (<rdp£y  <rapKo?y  flesh).  A  berry,  consisting  of  seeds 
imbedded  in  pulp,  superior,  the  outer  portion  of  the  pericarp  being 
thick-skinned,  as  in  citrus,  &c.    See  Baoca. 

8.  Amphi-tropal  {rpi-*ut%  to  turn).  That  which  is  curved  round  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs ;  a  term  applied  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed, 
when  it  is  curved  round  the  albumen. 

9.  Amphi  tropous  (rpiirw,  to  turn).  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
ovule  of  plants,  when  the  foraminal  and  chalazal  ends  are  transverse 
with  respect  to  the  hilum. 

A'MPHORIC  RESONANCE  (amphora,  a  two-handed  vessel).  A 
sound  of  the  chest  like  that  heard  on  blowing  into  an  empty  decan- 
ter.   See  Auscultation. 

AMPLE'XICAUL  (ampUcti,  to  embrace,  cauUsy  a  stem).  A  term 
applied  to  the  stalks  of  leaves  which  are  dilated  and  embrace,  or 
form  a  sheath  to,  the  stem.  Some  leaf-stalks  perform  this  office 
partially,  and  are  called  semi-amplexicaul,  or  half-stem  sheathing. 

AMFLIFICA'TIO.  Enlargement,  as  of  a  gland.  The  term  de- 
notes congestion,  as  of  the  liver,  or  congestio  iecinorts. 

AMPU'LLA.  A  big-bellied  jug  or  bottle,  used  by  the  Romans  for 
containing  liquids.  1.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  a  chemical  vessel 
having  the  same  form  as  a  cucurbit  2.  It  also  denotes  a  dilatation 
of  the  cavity  occurring  near  one  extremity  of  each  of  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  ear.  3.  The  term  is  used  in  medicine  as  synonymous  with 
bulla ;  hence  pemphigus  is  called,  by  some  of  the  continental  writers, 
teltris  umpullosa,  or  bullosa.  4.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in  botany,  to 
that  modification  of  the  petiole,  in  which  it  resembles  an  open  pitcher. 
See  Ascidium. 

AMPU'LLULA  (dim.  of  ampulla,  a  bottle).  A  term  applied  by 
Lieberkilhn  to  the  extremity  of  each  villus  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
intestines ;  it  is  an  oval  vesicle,  having  its  apex  perforated  by  lacteal 
orifices,  through  which  the  chyle  is  taken  up. 
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AMFVTA'TIOH Xamputare,  to  cut  off).  The  removal  of  a  limb, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  knife.  Amputation  is 
termed  primary  (expcdita),  wnen  it  is  performed  within  forty-eight 
hoars  after  an  injury,  and  before  fever  and  inflammation  have  taken 
place  ;  secondary  (prorogate),  when  it  is  delayed  until  inflammation  has 
subsided  and  suppuration  is  established. 

A'MULET  (amuletnm,  from  amoliri,  to  put  away).  A  sympathetic 
preservative  against  sickness,  as  a  gem  or  paper  inscribed  with  mystical, 
prophylactic  characters.  To  this  principle  may  be  referred  the  reputed 
virtue  of  the  anodyne  necklace  for  facilitating  the  teething  of  infants,  of 
the  metallic  ring  for  preventing  cramp,  the  child' t  caul  for  protecting 
sesvfarins;  persons,  &c 

AM  Y'ELOUS  (a,  priv.,  pvtXov,  medulla).  A  term  spplied  to  the 
fattta,  in  cases  in  wnicn  there  is  complete  absence  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
When  the  encephalon  also  is  absent,  the  foetus  is  termed  amyencepha- 
lons.  There  may  be  absence  of  the  encephalon — of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  only ;  in  this  case  the  foetus  is  called  anencephalous.  Or 
the  cerebrum  merely  may  be  in  a  state  of  defective  development,  or 
atrophy,  more  or  less  partial  or  extensive. 

AMY'GDALjE  (anvyi&kn,  an  almond).  Literally,  almonds;  a 
popular  name  for  the  exterior  glands  of  the  neck,  and  for  the  tonsils. 

Amygdalitis,  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  Tonsillitis  is  an  unclassi- 
eal  term. 

A'M  YL  (ammonia,  and  CAn,  matter).  A  radical  liquid  hydrocarbon, 
consisting  of  ten  parts  of  carbon  and  eleven  of  hydrogen.  With  the 
addition  of  one  part  of  oxygen,  it  forms  amylic  ether ;  and  with  a 
further  addition  of  one  part  of  water,  amylic  alcohol,  or  fusel  oil. 
By  distilling  amylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc,  the  anmthetic  agent 
amylene  is  produced. 

AMYLOID  DEGENERATION  (a/uuW,  starch,  sttov,  likeness). 
Starch-like  degeneration ;  a  term  spplied  to  a  form  of  degeneration 
especially  occurring  in  the  liver— a  kind  of  animal  liver-starch. 

A'MYLUM  (afivkov,  un ground,  sc.  a\tvpo»,  wheateu  flour). 
Starch ;  the  starch  procured  from  the  grains  of  Triticum  Vulgare  or 
common  wheat  The  term  denotes  fine  meal  prepared  more  carefully 
than  by  common  grinding. 

Amyloids.  A  general  designation  of  a  class  of  vital  food- stuffs,  in- 
cluding starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  and  gum. 

AMYOSTHE'NIC  (a,  priv.,M",  ^vot,  a  muscle,  oOs'ikk,  strength). 
That  which  arrests  muscular  action.  Chloral,  it  is  stated,  arrests  uterine 
contraction,  and  thus  prevents  abortion. 

ANA'-  (awa).  A  Greek  preposition,  signifying,  in  compound  words, 
upwards,  backwards,  throughout,  and  hence  sometimes  conveying  the 
sense  of  increase  or  strengthening,  of  repetition  and  improvement,  £c. 

ANABIOT1C  (a*a/9id«,  to  revive).  A  term  applied  by  Schulz 
to  that  effect  of  remedies  which  is  evidenced  by  an  organizing  tendency 
and  production  of  strength,  as  in  the  use  of  wines,  tonics,  aromatics, 

Ac 

ANABLETSIS    (<tak0X«u7tf,  from   dva/SXtww,    to   see    again). 

8eeiog  again :  restoration  of  sight 

ANADIPLO'SIS  (avattirXow,  to  redouble).  A  doubling  back,  or 
reduplication ;  the  redoubling  which  occurs  in  a  paroxysm  of  intermit- 
tent, when  its  type  is  double. 
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ANjE'MIA  (n,  priv.,  bIub,  blood).    "  Deficiency  of  red  corpmclee 
in  the  Mood."     This  term  denote*.  auDply,  auWoa  of  blood,  and  it  im- 

pliee  defirietiry  of  blood  ;   but  it  il  employed  to  deiiolo.jjenoralli,  au 
■Itention  of  rpalitf,  rather  thin  of  quantity,  of  blood.     The  diaceae  it 


»  ailed  olu/oianiiu  utd  ipaniamua,  terms  eipmira  of  deficiency 
or  paucity  of  tbe  constituent*  of  lb*  blood.  Anmnia  it  torawd  rfimd, 
when  it  retulta  from  direct  loot  of  blood;  ckromie  fend  oaotatia,  or 
cbloroaii,  when  the  characteri  of  anemia  ud  cwheiie  ere  combined. 

ANXMU'TKOPUY  {■,  prlr.,  >I(ia,  blood,  Tpoa>n.  oouriihmont). 
By  tbli  term,  ud  hamotrof&y,  ire  implied,  reapeetivelj,  a  deficiency, 
fend  enexceet,  of  sanguineous  nouriahment.  Atropiif  tni  kmrtraplg, 
aa  commonly  understood,  include  the  idea  of  diminished  and  increased 
magnitude  ;  while  on*™  and  kypermmia  hare  reference  only  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  present,  without  regard  to  ita  nntritiTe  properties. 
See  Htrmotroph*. 

ASMStHSSI  A  (dMutVla,  from  o,  priv.,  nMwit  neiceptioo). 
1.  Lota  of  sensation ;  paralysis  of  the  nervea  of  aenaation.  A>  it  ocean 
in  the  retina,  it  ia  dnaoMrDNP ,'  in  the  Auditory  nerree,  kophotUi  in  the 
olfactory  ncrret,  anosmia;  in  the  gustatory  nerves,  aaaoaa ia :  aa  it 
occur!  In  mtiabnoM  of  the  race,  it  it  called  «MMi«M  faeui.  2.  The 
term  aiGttAtria  it  alao  applied  to  the  atate  of  insensibility  produced  by 
the  uae  of  anaesthetic  agents,  or  the  state  of  being  on&xthttued. 

AN.=F,STHESrMKTER(Ji,»„rflmr;«,iT.«n.ibility,H;T00^amea- 
tnre).  A  measurer  of  insensibility ;  an  apperatut  invented  by  M. 
Dnroy,  of  Pnrit,  tor  the  adminiatration  of  chloroform. 

AN.ASSTHE'TICA  (a,  priv.,  ni„fl,T,.Dt,  belonging  to  ui«e„.it,  or 


ilroduced  to  express  a  aet  of  agenta  uaed  to  produce  inaenaibility  to 

IftiowShafe'S 

ANAKATrlA'RSIS  UmM Bo <>■>,   to    cleanse  npwardt,  i.  a.   by 


pain  di_.__0  --.„..       .,.     .. _..      _    . 

hitherto  employed  hare  been  ether,  chloroform,  nilreut  oxide,  At 
ISIS  ^iraxaHaitia,    to    cleanse  upwards,  i 
ing).     A  term  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  copied  by  Sauvi 
denote  cough  attended  by  expect 

ANAKATHA'RTTCA  (..«■* 
Vomitoria.  Emetics,  or  medicii 
they  produce  merely  nausea,  Ihej 

ANAI.ETSIS  (^dXnd/..,  recovery ,  from  i^aXanfidwrn,  to  take 
up).     Recovery  of  ttreogth  after  sicltue*. 

ANALE'PTICA  («.uXBwri«ai,  from  ri.dAeuV.s,  reconny).  Be- 
storatives;  medicines  which  stimulate  the  heart  and  vaacular  system, 

AN  ALOE'S]  A  (=. pi-iv,,  tkyat,  pain).  Diminished  sensibility  la 
pain,  aa  distinguished  from  kmeratifuia,  or  increase  of  aeniibility. 

ANA'LOGOUS  TISSUES  («W.\oy«,  conformable).  A  term 
applied  to  all  solid,  morbid  products,  which  resemble  tbe  natural 
elementary  tiatuet  of  the  body.  It  ia  synonymous  with  the  inp&utu 
nutter  of  Lobatein.     See  Hitenlogom  Formation. 

A'NALOGUE  (*WXi>?«,  con  form  able).  A  term  applied,  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  to  in  oiyan  in  one  animal  which  it  analogous  to 
another  organ  in  another  animal,  in  in  riiietiow,  without  reference  to 
ill  fundamental  ntrncrau-e ;  thua,  the  wing  of  a  bird  it  the  analogue  or 
the  wing  of  an  inaect,  the  leaf  of  a  plant  it  the  analogue  of  the  lung  of 
an  lnlmal,  &c.     Compare  Hemologat. 
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ANA'LY5I8,  CHEMICAL  (<i»aAu«,  to  resolve  into  elemente). 
Tbe  resolution  of  compound  bodies,  into  either  their  simpler  or  their 
elementary  constituents.  When  merely  the  number  and  nature  of 
these  are  ascertained,  the  analysis  is  termed  qualitative ;  hut  when 
their  proportions  also  are  determined,  the  analysis  is  quantitative.  If 
the  analysis  consists  in  determining  the  quantities  of  the  simpler  con 
stituents  only  of  a  compound,  it  is  called  proximate,**  when  carbonate 
of  potash  is  separated  into  carbonic  acid  and  potash ;  but  when  the 
operation  is  extended,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  resolved  into  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  the  potash  into  potassium  and  oxygen,  this  process  is  termed 
ultimate  analysis. 

1.  Analysis,  organic.  The  generic  term  for  those  operations  which 
aim  at  ascertaining  the  composition  and  constitution  of  all  matter 
formed  under  the  influences  existing  in  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

2.  Analutu,  gravimetric.  A  mode  of  conducting  quantitative  ana- 
lysis, by  isolating  a  body  and  weighing  it  alone  in  a  balance,  and 
ascertaining  its  quantity ;  or  by  separating  it  by,  and  weighing  it  in  com- 
bination with,  another  body,  whose  combining  proportion  is  well  known. 

3.  Analysis,  volumetric.  A  mode  of  conducting  Quantitative  analysis, 
by  wbffch  the  amount  of  a  constituent  of  a  compound*  may  be  ascertained 
by  noting  the  volume  of  a  liquid  which  is  required  to  be  added  to  the 
compound  before  a  given  effect  is  produced. 

4.  Analysis,  gasometric.  A  branch  of  chemical  analysis  for  deter- 
mining the  volume  of  oxygen  in  samples  of  atmospheric  air  taken  from 
various  localities.  The  eudiometer  is  the  instrument  used  in  these 
determinations ;  and,  hence,  the  terms  eudiometry,  eudiometrical  analy- 
sis, Ac.     8ee  Eudiometer. 

ANAMNESTIC  SYMPTOM  (<k,afi*>i<m«6t,  able  to  recall  to 
mindV  A  symptom  which  relates  to  the  patient's  previous  state  of 
heal tli.  and  thus  affords  the  physician  a  hint  by  remembrance. 

ANAMORPHOSIS  {avau6p<p»oix,  the  act  of forming  anew).  A 
term  indicative  of  an  ascending  or  progressive  development  of  species 
in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  term  would  have  a 
distinct  meaning  as  applied  to  the  imago  state  of  an  insect ;  but  in  cases 
in  which  tbe  senses  detect  no  progression,  the  word  metamorphosis  is, 
perhaps,  co-extensive  with  our  knowledge. 

ANAPHRODISl'ACS  (a*a<ppoot*ia,  absence  of  the  sexual  feel- 
ings). Antaphrodisiacs ;  medicinal  agents  supposed  to  repress  or  dimi- 
nish the  sexual  feelings.    8ee  Aphrodisiacs. 

AN  APOPHYSIS  (*W,  backward,  <rro>v<r<*,  a  process  of  bone). 
A  term  applied  to  that  process  of  a  vertebra  which  arises  above  the 
diapophytis  or  tranverse  process,  and  projects  more  or  less  backward. 
See  Vertebra. 

ANATTYSIS  (a^airrvw,  to  spit  up  or  out).  Expectoration.  A 
term  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  same  sense  as  anakatkarsis. 

A  NASA 'RCA.  Aqua  inter  cutem;  hydrosarca.  General  dropsy; 
"  an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  areolar  tissue,  with  or  without  effu- 
sion into  the  serous  cavities/*  It  is  the  leucophlegmasia  of  various 
writers.  Dr.  Mayne  observes  that  "  Anasarca  is  properly  characterized 
as  a  noun  of  the  first  declension,  its  grammatical  position,  as  a  Latin 
noun,  standing  unaffected  by  the  circumstance  of  d»«  being  a  preposi- 
tion, or  adpxa  being  the  accusative  of  adp^,  or  by  the  Greek  rule 
which  joins  the  former  to  that  case  only." 
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ANASTA'LTIC  (<ii'a,  upwards,  orlkXm,  to  contract).  A  term 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  the  upward  direction  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence.   See  Diastaltic. 

ANASTOMO'SIS  (6.»aoTon6i*,  to  furnish  with  a  mouth  ;  to  open, 
as  of  one  sea  into  another).  The  communication  of  vessels  with  one 
another,  as  of  the  arteries  with  the  veins,  as  if  the  mouths,  or  open  ends 
of  one  set  of  vessels,  were  joined  to  those  of  another. 

ANATOMY  (dwiTOMTj,  dissection,  from  <i  yart /upcd,  to  cut  up). 
This  term  now  denotes  the  act  of  dissection^  and  comprises  the  science 
of  organization,  or  the  examination  of  the  organs  or  instruments  of  life. 
By  the  older  writers  it  was  often  used  to  denote  the  object  dissected; 
and  then,  as  this  was  stripped  of  its  flesh,  it  was  applied  to  what  we 
now  call  a  skeleton.  "  Skeleton  "  had  then  another  meaning.  See 
Skeleton. 

1.  Descriptive  Anatomy  treats  of  the  numerous  organs  of  which  the 
human  body  consists,  with  reference  to  their  shape  and  mutual  rela- 
tions. This  branch  is  subdivided  into  the  particular  anatomy  of  tie 
or  pans,  and  the  anatomy  of  regions,  or  surgical  anatomy. 

2.  General  Anatomy  treats  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  the 
different  tissues  which  are  common  to  several  organs.  To  this  branch 
belongs  the  examination  of  the  general  characters  of  all  the  organs. 

3.  Special  Anatomy  is  that  which  treats  of  the  health v  state  of  the 
organs,  while  morbid  or  pathological  anatomy  is  that  which  treats  of 
diseased  states,  or  alterations  of  structure. 

4.  Pathological  or  Morbid  Anatomy  comprehends  an  account  of  all 
the  changes  of  structure  produced  by  disease,  whether  in  individual 
organs,  or  in  the  primitive  or  common  substances  of  which  these  organs' 
are  composed. 

5.  Transcendental  Anatomy  is  that  which  investigates  the  mode, 
plan,  or  model  upon  which  the  animal  frame  or  organs  are  formed. 

6.  Comparative  Anatomy  is  that  which  investigates  the  organization 
of  the  whole  animal  creation. 

Tbrms  in  Anatomy  used  by  Barclay: — 

1.  Aspects  of  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Trunk. — A  plane  dividing  the 
body  into  similar  halves  is  termed  the  mesial  plane.  Every  aspect 
towards  this  plane  is  mesial;  towards  the  right  or  left,  lateral,  and  this 
is  dextral,  or  sinistral. 

2.  Aspects  of  the  Head. — Towards  the  Iviov,  or  occiput,  inial ;  towards 
the  corona,  coronal ;  towards  the  base,  basilar;  towards  the  glabella, 
glabellar ;  or  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  inion,  antimal. 

3.  Aspects  of  the  Neck  and  Trunk. — Towards  the  atlas,  atlantal; 
towards  the  sacrum,  sacral;  towards  the  dorsum,  dorsal ;  and  towards 
the  sternum,  sternal. 

4.  Aspects  of  the  Four  Extremities. — Towards  the  trunk,  proximal; 
from  the  trunk,  distal. 

5.  Aspects  of  the  Atlantal  Extremities. — Towards  the  radius,  radial; 
towards  the  ulna,  ulnar;  towards  the  an  con,  anoonal;  and  towards  the 
vol  a,  or  Strap,  thenal. 

6.  Aspects  of  the  Sacral  Extremities.— Towards  the  tibia,  tibial; 
towards  the  fibula,  fibular ;  towards  the  rotula,  rotular ;  and  towards 
the  ponies,  popliteal. 

7.  Terms  of  Aspect  common  to  the  Head,  Neck,  Trutk,  Extremities, 
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and  Vi$eera. — Towards  the  cutis,  dermal ;  towards  the  circumference, 
peripheral ;  and  towards  the  centre,  central. 

8.  When  d  is  substituted  for  the  /  or  r  which  terminate  these  ad- 
jectives, they  become  adverbs,  or  are  used  adverbially ;  so  that  coronad, 
imad,  glabeUad,  radiad,  ulnad,  tibiad,  filmlad,  Ac.,  will  respectively 
signify  toward*  the  coronal,  inial,  glabellar,  radisl,  ulnar,  tibial,  and 
fibular  aspects. 

ANATRIP80LO'GIA  Urirpttyit,  friction,  from  drarplfa,  to 
rub  in,  \6y09,  a  description).  A  treatise  on  friction  employed  as  a 
remedy.  This  process  has  been  variously  termed  the  iatraleipUc 
method,  the  epidermic  method,  and  espnoic  medicine. 

ANATROPOU8  (dwarpiirw,  to  turn  up  or  over).  Inverted;  a 
term  applied  to  the  ovule  of  plants,  when  the  inside  of  this  organ  is 
reversed,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  nocleus,  and  consequently  the  foramen, 
correspond  with  the  base  of  the  ovule. 

AN  AUDI  A  (a,  priv.,  atftj,  speech).  Speechlessness.  The  term 
amamdia  has  a  weaker  signification  than  aphonia,  the  former  denoting 
an  inability  to  articulate,  the  latter  an  entire  loss  of  voice. 

AN-AZOTU'RIA  («,  priv.,  azote,  and  ovpim,  to  make  water).  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Willis  to  that  variety  of  chronic  diuresis  in  which 
a  less  quantity  of  urea  is  excreted  in  the  urine  than  in  a  healthy  state. 
flee  Axotmria, 

ATOCHILOPS  (oyx*>  »«•*.  «^»  the  eve).  A  sore  under  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eve ;  incipient  fistula  lacrymalis.  According  to  Blanchard, 
the  swelling  is  called  anckilops,  while  yet  entire,  and  ssadops,  when  the 
abscess  has  burst. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  This  term  should  be  spelled  ankylosis:  the 
Greek  letter  is  *,  not  X-  Ankylosis  is  inconvenient,  the  e  before  the  y 
having  generally  the  soft  sound  of*.    8ee  Ankylosis. 

A'NCON  {uynmv).  A  Hippocratic  word,  synonymous  with  olecra- 
non, but  often  used  for  the  whole  elbow  generally.  Hence  the  terms 
aneonal  aspect,  relating  to  the  side  on  which  the  ancon  or  elbow  is 
situated ;  anconad,  '*  towards  the  anconal  aspect ;"  anconeus,  a  muscle 
which  assists  in  extending  the  forearm  ;  and  anconotd  (<Ioot,  likeness), 
or  elbow-like,  applied  to  a  process  of  the  cubit 

ANDROCE'UM  (drfjo,  a  man).  A  term  applied  to  the  male 
apparatus  in  plants,  commonly  called  the  stamens — the  apices  of  old 
botanists.    See  Gynmeenm. 

ANDROGYNUS  (drjp,  a  man,  yvnf,  a  woman).  A  hermaphro- 
dite ;  a  lusus  natures,  in  which  the  organs  of  generation  appear  to  be  a 
union  of  both  sexes. 

ANDROPHONOMA'NIA  (dmjp,  dwipts,  a  man,  Qoptv*,  to  kill, 
**via,  madness).  A  form  of  mania  characterized  by  the  desire  to 
commit  murder. 

ANENKEPHA'LIA  («,  priv.,  tynifaXot,  the  brain).  The 
state  of  an  anenkephalus ;  the  absence  of  a  greater  or  less  part  of 
the  cerebral  portion  of  the  head.    Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  justly  distin- 


1.  Real  Anenkephalia,  or  entire  absence  of  the  brain,  which  might  be 
denominated  hol-anenkephalia  {B\ox,  entire),  or  pant-anenkephalia  (v«, 
vejrrov,  all). 

2.  Cyet-anenkephalia  (jc*Vrc«,  a  bladder),  or  the  vesicular  brain,  ta 
which,  instead  or  a  brain,  a  bladder  is  found  Btted  with  fluid. 
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3.  Der-anenkephalia  (&ipnt  the  neck),  in  which  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  brain  exists,  resting  on  the  cervical  vertebras. 

4.  Pod-anenkepkalia  (irovc,  iro6o«,  a  foot  or  stalk),  in  which  a  brain 
indeed  exists,  but  it  is  situated  outside  the  cranium,  attached  as  it  were 
to  a  stalk. 

5.  Not-anenkephalia  (v&tov,  the  back),  in  which  the  brain  is  not 
within  the  skull,  but  (at  least  in  great  part)  is  thrust  through  a  fissure 
of  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  so  produces,  like  a  spina  bifida,  not- 
enkephalocele. 

ANENKE'PHALUS  (a,  priv.,  cyKi>a\o«,  the  brain).  A  term 
applied  to  a  monster  without  brains. 

ANE'NTERELMINTHA  (a,  priv.,  cYrtpa,  intestines,  iV<",  a 
worm).  The  name  of  those  entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  which  have 
no  intestinal  canal,  as  distinguished  from  the  sterelmintha  or  solid,  and 
the  coelelraintha  or  hollow,  worms. 

ANEPITHY'MIA  (a,  priv.,  iTttfv/ua,  appetite).  A  morbid  loss 
of  appetite,  as  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c. 

ANERY'THROBLEPSIA  (a,  priv.,  IpvOpo*,  red,  0\iV»,  to  see). 
A  defect  of  vision  in  which  the  different  shades  of  the  red  colour  cannot 
be  distinguished. 

A'NESIS  (dvtnui,  to  remit).  A  remission  or  relaxation  of  a  disease 
or  symptom.  The  adjective  term  anetus  (cfofroc,  relaxed)  has  been 
employed  to  denote  intermittent  fever.  Here,  it  up «  to  v,  fever,  must  be 
understood. 

ANEURA'LGICON  (a,  priv.,  ysvpov,  a  nerve,  aXyoc,  pain).  An 
instrument  for  allaying  pain  of  the  nerves,  used  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Downing. 
It  is  a  kind  of  fumigating  apparatus  in  which  dried  herbs  are  burned, 
and  the  heated  vspour  is  then  directed  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

A'NEURYSM  (dvtvpvvua^  a  widening).  A  tumor,  consisting  of  a 
preternatural  dilatation  of  an  artery.  The  corresponding  disease  of  a 
vein  is  called  varix. 

1.  True  Aneurysm,  also  called  fusiform  or  tubular,  consists  of  a  pre- 
ternstural  dilatation  of  an  artery,  all  the  coats  of  which  are  equally 
expanded  throughout  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Sacculated  Aneurysm  consists  of  a  tumor  springing  from  the  side  ox 
an  artery  or  of  a  tubular  aneurysm,  with  the  interior  of  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  narrow  aperture,  called  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  True 
sacculated  aneurysm  is  a  partial  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel ; 
false  sacculated  aneurysm  is  that  variety  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
internal,  or  the  internal  and  middle,  coats  have  been  ruptured,  and  are 
consequently  deficient. 

3.  False  Sacculated  Aneurysm  admits  of  some  distinctions.  When 
the  extravasation  is  diffused,  the  disease  has  been  termed  a  diffused 
false  aneurysm;  when  circumscribed,  a  circumscribed  false  aneurysm. 
The  French  writers  term  the  former  anevrisme  faux  primitif  the  latter 
anivrisme  faux  consicutif. 

4.  Dissecting  Aneurysm  is  a  remarkable  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
the  sac  is  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  artery  between  its  coats.  This  is 
also  termed  partial  rupture  of  the  artery. 

5.  Aneurysm  by  Anastomosis.  A  tumor  consisting  of  a  congeries  of 
small  and  active  arteries,  absorbing  veins,  and  intermediate  cells.  The 
cellular  substance  through  which  these  vessels  are  expanded  resembles 
the  gills  of  a  turkey -cock ;  or  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  spleen,  or 
uterus;  or  the  nam  materni  of  infants. 
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6.  Mixed  Aneurysm.  Aneurysm  anting  from  the  dilatation  of  one 
or  two  of  the  coaU,  with  division  or  rupture  of  the  other.  Two  varieties 
have  been  described,  viz.  mixed  external  aneurysm,  in  which  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats  are  ruptured,  and  the  areolaris  dilated ;  and  mixed 
internal  aneurysm,  in  which  the  internal  coat  is  dilated,  and  protrudes, 
like  a  hernial  sac,  through  the  ruptured  middle  and  outer  coats.  This 
variety  has  been  called  aneurysma  hernia  arierks  sistens. 

7.  Aneurysm,  traumatic.  Aneurysm  occasioned  by  a  wound,  and 
presenting,  in  addition  to  the  injury  of  the  vessel,  a  rabenuneous 
extravasation  of  blood,  with  more  or  less  pulsation,  thrill,  and  bruit, 
from  the  projection  into  it  of  blood  from  the  wounded  vessel. 

8.  Aneurism,  internal  and  external.  Internal  aneurysm  is  situate  in 
the  great  splaochic  cavities,  and  occurs  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  of 
the  cheat,  abdomen,  Ac.  External  aneurysm  is  situate  at  the  exterior 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs,  and  is  distinctly  pulsatory. 

9.  Aneurysmal  Varix.  A  particular  kind  of  aneurysm,  in  which  the 
blood  effused  from  a  wounded  artery  passes  into  a  neighbouring  vein, 
which  it  dilates  in  the  form  of  a  sac.  It  is  produced  when  a  cutting 
instrument  pierces  a  vein  and  a  subjacent  artery  at  the  same  time,  form- 
ing a  direct  communication  between  the  two  vessels. 

10.  Aneurysmal  Sac  The  sac  or  pouch  formed  by  aneurysm,  and 
containing  the  blood  which  constitutes  the  tumor. 

11.  Actim  Aneurysm  of  the  Heart.  The  increased  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  frequently  accompanies  the 
cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta.  Passive 
a—rjrii  is  simple  dilatation  of  the  wall  of  a  ventricle. 

12.  Cardiac  Aneurysm.  Acute  aneurysm  of  the  heart.  "  This  term 
has  been  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  blood  becomes  effused  into 
the  substance  of  the  heart  owing  to  inflammatory  softening  and  rupture 
of  the  endocardium  and  muscular  tissue.** — Nom.  ofDis. 

ANFR  AXJTUS  (dn<pi,  about,  <ppdo*t»,  to  environ).  A  winding,  or 
turning.  The  term  denotes  the  anfractuoeities,  furrows,  or  depressions, 
by  which  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  separated. 

ANGEIE'CTASIS  {dyytlov,  a  vessel,  tVra<rt«,  extension).  Ex- 
tension or  hypertrophy  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  vessels  of  the  skin 
or  nsevoid  growths ;  hence,  angeuetasis  capillaris,  a  term  applicable  to 
several  forms  of  vascular  nevus. 

ANGEIOLEUCITIS  (dyytlos,  a  vessel,  Xtvnds,  white,  and  Hi*, 
denoting  inflammation).  Lymphangitis.  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels ;  literally,  white- vessel-inflammation. 

ANGEIOXOGY  (dyyrtov,  a  vessel,  Aoyot,  a  discourse).  A  dis- 
course on  the  blood-vessels  or  vascular  system.  Bv  some  of  the  older 
writers  the  term  was  employed  to  express  the  selection  of  veins  (for 
section),aand  it  has  been  found  in  connexion  with  the  word  dprnpio- 
ro*u«,  or  section  of  arteries.  The  operation  is  described  by  Celsus, 
who  has  "  venas  legere,"  to  select  the  veins. 

ANGEIO'SIS,  ANGEIO'MA  (dyyttos,  a  vessel ;  a  blood-vessel). 
The  former  term  denotes  the  formation  of  a  tumor  composed  of 
vascular  tissue;  the  latter  denotes  the  tumor  formed.    See  Preface, 

par.  2. 

ANGEIOSPE'RM^  (oyycto»,a  vessel,  vtripfia,  seed).  A  division 
of  plants  which  have  their  seeds  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  or  pericarp. 
Compare  Oymnoeperma. 
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ANGEIOTE'NIC  FEVER  {dyytlov,  a  vessel,  rnVw,  to  stretch). 
Inflammatory/ever,  situated  in  the  organs  of  circulation. — Pinel. 

ANGE1CTTOM  Y  {dyytlov,  a  vessel,  to/kiJ  ,  section).  Dissection  of 
the  vessels  of  the  body. 

ANGI'NA  PECTORIS  (angina,  from  angere,  to  choke).  Syncope 
anginosa.  Breast-pang;  "sudcfen  and  acute  pain  in  the  chest,  referred 
to  the  sternum,  accompanied  by  intense  anxiety,  and  fear  of  death.** 
Hypenesthesis  of  the  cardiac  plexus. 

1.  The  synonyms  of  this  affection  are  numerous ;  at  present,  angina 
tonsillaris  means  sore  throat;  angina  trachealis,  croup;  angina  paro- 
tidea,  mumps;  and  angina  scarlatinosa,  a  modification  of  simple 
scarlatina.  Angina  putris,  cynanche  maligna,  putrid  or  sloughing 
sore  throat,  must  be  distinguished  from  malignant  scarlet  fever. 

2.  In  the  root  ang  or  one  the  ideas  of  "  bending  *'  and  "  squeezing** 
are  comprised,  as  in  dyjem*,  ankon,  the  bent  arm  ;  ayirvXo*,  bent,  and 
hence  ankylosis,  a  stiffening  of  a  joint ;  dyicvpa,  ancora^  and  hence 
ankvroides,  applied  to  an  anchor- shaped  process,  &c. 

A'NGLIC  US  SUDOR.  The  English  sweating-fever,  or  the  ephemera 
maligna  of  Burserius,  described  by  Dr.  Cains  as  "a  contagious 
pestilential  fever  of  one  day.**  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  London 
in  1480,  or  1483. 

A'NGOR  (angere,  to  choke).     "Great  anxiety  accompanied  by 
painful  constriction  at  the  belly,  often  with  palpitation  and  oppression.  * 
Figuratively,  angor  denotes  vexation  of  a  transitory  nature,  and  is  thus 
•  distinguished  from  anaietas,  which  is  of  an  abiding  nature. 

A'NGULAR  MOTION.  Motion  of  the  joints  capable  of  being 
performed  in  four  different  directions,  viz.,  forwards  and  backwards, 
constituting./&vrtofi  and  extension,  or  inwards  and  outwards,  constituting 
adduction  aod  abduction. 

ANHELA'TION  (anhe/atio,  from  anhelare,  to  pant).  Duwnma, 
Difficulty  of  breathing;  shortness  of  breath  ;  panting;  tussis  anhela,  a 
cough  making  one  out  of  breath. 

ANHIDROSIS.  Hippocrates  employs  this  word  d»topm*ix  for  the 
act  of  sweating,  deriving  it  from  dvi&pom,  to  get  into  a  sweat  Later 
writers  view  it  as  composed  of  a,  priv.,  and  lip**,  sweat,  and  hence  it 
denotes  the  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  perspiratory  secretion  from 
arrest  of  the  function  of  the  sudoriparous  glands. 

A'N HYDRIDES  (int&pos,  without  water).  Chemical  compounds 
which  arc  free  from  water.  Salts,  when  free  from  their  water  of 
crystallization,  are  called  anhydrous  salts,  as  distinguished  from  hydrated 
salts.     See  Hydrates. 

ANIL  (ant/,  Portuguese  for  indigo).  Nil.  An  American  plant, 
yielding  indigo.  Anilic  add,  formerly  called  indigotic,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo.  Aniline  is  an  oily  alkaline  body 
found  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  indigo  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda  on  indigo. 

A'N  IMA.  The  name  given  by  Stahl  to  the  intelligent  ayent  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  many  parts  of  the  animal  economy.  This  is  the 
Archmus  of  Van  Helmont,  and  has  been  termed  the  vital  principle,  the 
spirit  of  animation,  &c.  The  classical  writers  applied  the  term  to  the 
wind,  bresth,  animal  life,  the  air  we  breathe,  and  sometimes  used  it 
synonymously  with  animus,  the  mind.    See  Archmus. 

A'NIM  A  L  CHARCOAL.   Carbo  animalie.    A  mixture  of  charcoal 
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and  betie-aah,  prepared  bv  calcining  booet  in  clow  vessels.    It  is  called 
oone-o/sKsY,  i Tory- black.  Ac 

A'NIM  A  L  M  A'GNETISM.  Mesmerism.  Theae  terms  are  applied 
to  the  effect*,  real  or  •apposed,  of  a  peculiar  agent  upon  the  human 
body.  The  following  it  a  classification  of  theae  effects,  by  Kluge,  a 
German  writer  on  the  subject : — 

1.  First  degree :  called  waking,  presents  no  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. Toe  intellect  and  the  senses  still  retain  their  usual  powers 
and  susceptibility. 

2.  Second  degree: — half-sleep  or  imperfect  crisis.  Most  of  the 
senses  still  remain  in  a  state  of  activity,  that  of  vision  onlv  being  im- 
paired, the  eye  withdrawing  itself  from  the  power  of  the  will. 

3.  Third  degree : — the  magnetic  or  mesmeric  sleep.  The  organs  of 
the  senses  refuse  to  perform  their  respective  functions,  and  the  patient 
is  in  an  unconscious  state. 

4.  Fourth  degree  : — the  perfect  crisis  or  simple  somnambulism.  In 
this  state  the  patient  is  said  to  "  wake  within  himself/*  and  his  con- 
sciousness returns.  He  is  in  a  state  which  cannot  be  called  either 
sleeping  or  waking,  but  which  appears  to  be  something  between  the 
two. 

5.  Fifth  degree  .—lucidity  or  lucid  vision.  This  is  called  in  France, 
and  mostly  in  this  country,  clairvoyance;  in  Germany,  HcUseken. 
In  this  state  the  patient  is  said  to  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  his  own 
internal  mental  and  bodily  state,  is  enabled  to  calculate  with  accuracy 
the  phenomena  of  disease  which  will  naturally  and  inevitably  occur, 
and  to  determine  what  are  their  most  appropriate  and  effectual 
remedies.  He  is  also  said  to  possess  the  same  faculty  of  internal  in- 
spection with  regard  to  other  persons  who  have  been  placed  in  mesmeric 
connexion  (en  rapport)  with  him. 

6\  Sixth  degree: — universal  lucidity ;  in  German,  allgtmeine  Klarheit. 
In  this  state  the  lucid  vision  becomes  gradually  increased,  and  extends 
to  objects,  whether  near  or  at  a  distance. 

ANIM  AL'CULES  (dim.  of  animal).  Microscopic  animals.  They 
doubtless  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  all  rivers  and  ponds ;  they  are. 
beside*,  in/ueory,  observed  in  all  fluids  impregnated  with  any  animal 
or  vegetable  substance ;  and  spermatict  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  semen  of  animals.     See  Spermatozoon. 

AN1M  ALIZA'TION.  The  process  by  which  food  is  assimilated, 
or  converted  into  animal  matter. 

A'NIML  A  resinous  substance,  improperly  called  gum  animi,  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Hvmenma  Courbaril. 

A'NION  (aVtoV,  that  wnich  goes  up).  A  term  applied  by  Faraday 
to  the  body  which  passes  to  the  positive  pole — to  the  anode  of  the 
decomposing  body— as  it  is  separated  by  electricity.  It  is,  in  other 
phraseology,  the  electro-negative  body.    See  Kation. 

ANKYLOBLEPHARON  (dy«uAn,  a  noose  of  a  cord.  /9Ai>apov, 
the  eyelid).  Cohesion  of  the  eyelids  at  their  ciliary  border ;  preter- 
natural union  of  the  free  edges  of  the  eyelids.    See  Symblepharon. 

ANKYLOSIS  (aynvX »<m,  from  ayicvXo*,  curved).  The  stiffen- 
ing of  a  joint  from  bony  union ;  a  fusion  or  union  of  the  ends  of  bones. 
1.  False  or  spurious  ankylosis  consists  in  union  of  the  joints  by  thicken- 
ing of  the  synovial  membrane  and  adhesion  of  the  component  parts.  2. 
Ligamentous  ankylosis  signifies  the  union  of  two  articular  surfaces  by 
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fibrous  tissue.  3.  Bony  ankylosis  results  from  ossification  of  this 
fibrous  tissue.  [In  correct  terminology,  ankylosis  is  a  stiffening  of  a 
joint ;  a  stiffened  joint  is  ankyloma.    See  Preface,  par.  2.] 

ANKYRO'IDES  {dyKvpoui^,  sc.  d-woQvait).  An  anchor-shaped 
offshoot ;  an  ancient  designation  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  an  dytcvpa,  or  anchor.  The  term 
anUstroidetj  or  hook-shaped,  was  applied  synonymously  to  the  same 
process,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  cryjuarpo*,  or  fish-hook. 

ANNOTTO.  Rocou.  A  substance  procured  from  the  pellicles 
of  the  seeds  of  Bixa  OreUana,  a  liliaceous  plant.  The  red  colouring 
principle  is  called  bixin. 

A'NNULUS  (Latin).    A  ring;  a  circle,  or  rounded  margin. 

1.  Annulus  abdominalis  externus.  A  triangular  opening  caused  by 
separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  externus  obliquus. 

2.  Annulus  inguinalis  intemus,  Tel  posterior.  An  oval  opening  in  the 
fascia  transversals,  vel  Cooperi,  half  an  inch  above  Poupart  s  liga- 
ment. 

3.  Annulus  membranm  tympam.  An  incomplete  bony  ring,  consti- 
tuting in  the  foetus  the  auditory  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

4.  Annulus  ciliaris,  vel  albidus.  The  ciliary  circle  or  ligament ;  a 
white  ring,  forming  the  bond  of  union  betwixt  the  choroid  coat,  the  iris, 
and  the  corona  ciliaris.  It  is  the  annulus  gangliformis  tunica  chorotdem 
of  Soemmering. 

5.  Annulus  oralis.  The  rounded  margin  of  the  septum,  which  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  fetus.  It  is  also  called  the 
annulus /oraminis. 

A'NODE  (aV£,  upwards,  6oot,  a  way}.  A  term  applied  by  Faradav 
to  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  electrolyte  or  decomposing  body  which 
the  electric  current  enters — the  part  immediately  touching  the  positive 
pole.    See  Kathode. 

A'NODIC  {&*d,  upwards,  6 Ms,  a  way).  A  term  employed  by  Marshall 
Hall,  in  his  Diastaltic  Nervous  System,  to  denote  the  upward  course  of 
the  nervous  influence.    See  AnastalHc. 

A'NODYNES  («,  priv.,  dduvrj,  pain).  Remedies  against  pain,  as 
opium.  From  their  tendency  to  induce  sleep,  they  are  sometimes 
called  hypnotics ;  from  their  causing  insensibility,  they  are  also  termed 
narcotics. 

ANO'MALOUS  («,  priv.,  o/uaXot,  even).  Irregular;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  diseases,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  irregular.  Hence  the  term 
anomalous  erantkem  denotes  those  rosy  rashes  which  resemble  measles 
and  scarlatina,  as  false  measles  and  rubella. 

ANOPHTHA'LMIA  (a,  priv.,  64>6a\/uo«,  the  eye).  This  term 
has  been  employed  to  denote  absence  of  the  eye,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
svnonymous  with  anopsia.  But  each  term  is  utterly  inadmissible  in 
the  sense  proposed ;  the  former  denoting  absence  of  ophthalmia,  the 
latter,  the  want  of  fish  to  eat  with  bread. 

ANO'RCHUS  (dvopxot,  without  fyx1'*'  or  testes).  A  person  born 
without  testes ;  or  one  in  whose  case  tne  testes  have  not  descended  into 
the  scrotum. 

ANORE'XIA  (a,  priv.,  optgtt,  appetite).  Inappetentia.  Want  of 
appetite;  absence  of  appetite,  unaccompanied  by  loathing  of  food. 

ANOHMAL  (anormis,  without  rule).  Without  rale  or  order; 
irregular ;  contrary  to  the  usual  state.    See  Abnormal. 
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A  NO'S  MI  A  (a,  priv.,  6<rfir\,  odour).  Loss  of  smell ;  it  it  organic, 
arising  from  disease  of  the  Scbneiderian  membrane,  or  atonic,  occurring 
without  manifest  cause. 

ANTA'CIDS.  Remedies  against  acidity  of  the  stomach,  as  alkalies 
and  absorbents. 

ANTAGONIST  MUSCLES  («W,  against,  dy*v,  a  struggle). 
The  general  name  of  muscles  which  act  in  opposition  to  others,  as  the 
adductors  in  opposition  to  the  abductors. 

ANT A'LGICA  (a'rrf,  against,  akyos,  pain).  Anodynes.  Remedies 
which  remove  or  relieve  pain. 

ANTA'LK ALINES.  Remedies  against  alkalescence,  as  applied  to 
the  urine. 

ANT  APHRODISIACS  (aVrf,  against,  'Atfrxrifn),  Venus).  Medi- 
cines which  blunt  the  aphrodisiac  or  venereal  appetite. 

ANT ARTHR1TICS  (a'rri, against,  dptpiTit,  gout).  Antiarihritic. 
Remedies  against  arthritis  or  gout. 

ANTEFLE'XIO  UTERI  {ante,  before,  fledere,  to  bend).  Uterus 
provolmttts.    A  morbid  bending  forward  of  the  uterus  or  womb. 

ANTEVE'RSIO  UTERI  (ante,  before,  vertere,  to  turn).  Utenu 
prowus.  A  morbid  inclination  of  the  fundus  uteri  forward.  This 
and  the  preceding  term  are  synonymous.    See  Retroverno. 

ANTHELMINTICS  (*Wi\  against,  iXfiipt,  a  worm).  Vermi- 
rwrt.  Remedies  against  worms.  The  term  anthelmintic  is  sometimes 
applied  to  medicines  which  prevent  the  formation,  as  well  as  to  those 
which  promote  the  expulsion,  of  worms;  the  term  vermifuge  is  re- 
stricted to  the  latter  office. 

A'NTHER  (drtnpox,  from  driim,  to  flourish).  The  part  of  a  plant 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  male  sexual  organ.  It  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  stamen,  consisting,  in  most  cases,  of  two  thecaj 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  filament,  and  hence  called  bilocular. 

The  anther  is  termed  innate,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by  its 
base,  as  in  sparganium  ;  adnate,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by  its 
back,  as  in  polygonum ;  versatile,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by 
a  single  point  of  the  connective,  from  which  it  slightly  swings,  as  in 
grasses  ;  antica  or  introrta,  when  the  line  of  its  dehiscence  is  towards 
the  pistil ;  and  poslica  or  eafrorsa,  when  the  line  of  its  dehiscence  is 
towards  the  petals.     See  Pollen  and  Fovilla. 

ANTHO-CA'RPOUS  (av9o«,  a  flower,  napwo^  fruit).  Flower- 
fruited  -,  a  characteristic  designation  of  certain  fruits  described  under, 
the  term  Sorosis. 

ANTHOTA'XIS  (ayOot,  a  flower,  Td£i»,  arrangement).  Flower- 
arrangement  ;  the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  axis  of  growth.  8ee 
Inflorescence. 

ANTHRACENE  (£»6>a£,  a  burning  coal).  A  crystalline  body 
found  in  coal-oils,  sometimes  called  paranaphthaline.  Anthracene  has 
been  obtained  from  alizarine,  and  alizarine  from  naphthaline. 

ANTHRACO'SIS  (J»o>aE,  a  burning  coal).  An  affection  occur- 
ring  among  copper-workers,  from  the  introduction  of  carbonic  particles 
into  the  respiratory  passages.  We  read  of  the  u  black-lung  of  miners.** 
See  Pneumo-coniosis. 

A'NTHRAX  (aVepaff,  a  burning  coal).  Carbuncle;  a  hard,  cir- 
cumscribed, flattened  tumor,  verv  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  but  extending  deeply  into  toe  cutaneous  tissue.    The  term  %u%- 
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gests  a  coal-black  appearance,  or  the  dark-red  colour  of  the  precious 
stone  called  carbuncle.    See  Pruna  and  Tcrminthus. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY  (aripu-Ko*,  man,  Xo'vot,  a  description).  The 
doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the  human,  body ;  the  natural  history  of  tho 
human  species. 

ANTHROPO'TOMY  (oV8p«iro«,  man,  to/iij,  section).  The  ana- 
tomy or  dissection  of  the  human  body. 

ANTHYPNO'TICA  (aim',  against,  Cir*o«,  sleep).  Agrypnotka. 
Medicinal  agents  which  induce  wakefulness.    See  Hypmca. 

A'NTI-  (oVr/).  Against ;  a  Greek  preposition,  signifying  opposi- 
tion* and  in  this  sense  compounded  with  words  implying  counter-agents 
or  remedies,  as  anl-acids,  an** -dotes  ;  with  words  denoting  opposition  in 
situation,  as  onli-helix,  anti-lobium ;  and  with  words  indicating  oppo- 
sition in  action  or  feeling,  as  antagonist,  an/t-pathy,  &c. 

ANTIADITIS  (duriadkt,  the  tonsils,  and  the  termination  His). 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  This  is  a  classical  term,  whereas  tonsillitis 
is  barbarous. 

A'NTI  ARIN.  The  poisonous  principle  contained  in  the  milky  juice 
of  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  or  Unas-tree  of  Java.    See  Upas. 

ANTICA'RDIUM  (drriKapdtov,  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  from  dirt, 
against,  icapoiu,  the  heart).  The  scrobiculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the 
stomach,  opposite  to  the  heart. 

A'NTICHEIR  (aVr/xcp.  from  dm',  against,  x"P>  the  hand). 
Sub.  AdVcTi/Xoc,  a  finger.  The  thumb,  as  being  opposite  to  the  fingers, 
or  hand. 

ANTICNE'MION  (arriKinimov,  the  shin,  leg,  from  drri,  against, 
Kiuj/uti,  the  calf  of  the  leg).    The  shin-bone,  as  opposed  to  the  calf. 

A'NTIDOTE  (airri,  against,  fcooiwi,  to  give).  Antitoxicon.  A 
counter-poison ;  a  remedy  against  the  action  of  poison.  Among  the 
Greeks,  antidotes  against  the  bite  of  poisonous  animals  were  called 
Otipiaiid,  theriaca*  or  treacles ;  those  which  were  used  in  cases  of  poison 
taken  internally,  were  called  a'Af£*<pa'pMa*a,  or  alempharmics. 

ANTIHE'LIX  (aVW,  against,  ZA<£,  a  helix  or  coil).  The  semi- 
circular prominence  of  the  external  ear,  situated  before  and  within  the 
helix. 

ANTILI'THICS  (aW,  against,  Xt'Ooc,  a  stone).  Lilhotdripiics. 
Remedies  against  stone ;  agents  which  counteract  the  tendency  to  the 
deposition  of  calculus  or  urinary  sediments. 

ANTILO'BIUM  (dVri,  against,  \o/9oc,  the  lobe  of  the  ear).  The 
tragus ;  the  process  opposite  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

ANTIMO'NIUM.  StUnum.  Antimony;  a  brittle  whitish  metal, 
usually  found  associated  with  sulphur.  It  is  sometimes  called  regulus 
of  antimony*  to  distinguish  it  from  crude  antimony*  the  name  by  which 
the  sulphuret  is  sometimes  called.  The  etymology  of  the  term  has 
been  fancifully  derived  from  its  fatal  effects  upon  some  monks  (anti- 
moine,  anti-monachus),  upon  whom  its  properties  were  tried  by  Valen- 
tiue. 

A'NTINIAL  (di"ri,  against,  Iviov,  the  occiput).  A  term  applied  by 
Barclay  to  an  aspect  directed  towards  the  part  of  the  head  opposite  to 
the  inion.  By  the  term  antiniad,  used  adverbially,  Barclay  denotes 
44  towards  the  antinial  aspect. **    See  pope  32. 

ANTIPATHIC  (dim,  against,  mitfov,  a  disease).  Allopathic.  A 
term  applied  to  the  method  of  employing  medicines  which  produce 
effects  of  an  opposite  nature  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the 
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maxim  adopted  it  "  contraria  contrariis  opponenda  ;"  at  opposed  to  the 
kfimeto-patkic  treatment  of  disease. 

ANTIPERIODIC  (Arri,  against,  vipio&K,  a  period).  A  remedy 
which  counteracts  periodicity  in  a  disease,  as  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
intermittent  fever. 

ANTIPERISTALTIC  (ini,  against,  wspttrriMm,  to  clasp  and 
compress).  A  term  applied  to  the  vermicular  contraction  of  the  intes- 
tine* in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  is  natural  or  peristaltic 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  TREATMENT  (dm',  against,  ^Xdymtrit, 
inflammation).  The  employment  of  means  for  removing  or  lessening 
inflammation,  and  of  obviating  its  effects,  as  by  blood-letting,  &c. 

ANTIPLA'STIC  ALTERATIVES  (arri,  against,  wAaa-ri «<K,fit 
for  moulding,  from  tXcwk,  to  form).  Dysplasttca.  Terms  applied  by 
Oettcrlein  to  the  class  of  medicines  more  commonly  termed  spanetmics, 
or  agents  which  impoverish  the  blood. 

ANTIPYHETIC  (curt,  against,  wvpirov,  fever).  A  remedy 
against  fever.  The  term  antupyrotic  (vvptoati)  is  applied  to  a  remedy 
against  burns. 

ANTISCORBUTICS  (tW,  against,  scorbutus).  Remedies,  real 
or  reputed,  against  scorbutus— -a  barbarous  word  denoting  scurvy. 

ANT1SETTICS  (arri,  against,  onhroAtat,  to  putrefy).  1.  Substances 
which  resist  or  correct  putrefaction,  as  acids.  2.  Remedies  which 
counteract  a  putrescent  tendency  in  the  system,  as  cinchona. 

Antiseptic  Gauze.  Made  by  impregnating  a  cotton  cloth  of  open  tex- 
ture— a  Kind  of  book-muslin — with  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  resin,  and 
paraffin. 

A'NTISPASIS  (arri,  against,  <nr<£<riv,  a  drawing  back).  Revulsion, 
or  derivation,  of  fluids  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another ;  the  effect 
produced  by  tbe  application  of  a  blister. 

ANTISPASMODICS  {arri,  against,  awaafiot,  a  spasm).  Anti- 
spastics.     Remedies  against  spasra,  as  opium,  &c. 

A'NTITHENAR  Jarrl,  against,  0cVap,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  A 
muscle  which  extends  the  thumb,  or  oppose*  it  to  the  hand. 

ANTITHETIC  or  POLAR  FORMULAE.  A  method  of  writing 
a  chemical  formula  in  two  lines,  placing  all  the  negative  constituents  in 
the  upper,  and  the  positive  in  the  lower  line.  From  their  construction, 
these  formulas  are  named  antithetic*  the  two  orders  of  constituents  being 
placed  opposite  or  against  each  other ;  or  polar,  from  exhibiting  the 
opposite  attractive  forces  of  tbe  elements.— Graham. 

A'NTITRAGUS  (arri,  against,  Tpdyox,  a  goat).  A  prominence  of 
the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the  external  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

A'NTITRISM  US  (drW,  against,  -rpicrfio^  stridor).  A  form  of  spasm 
in  which  tbe  mouth  is  open,  and  the  jaw  is  incapable  of  moving  to  close 
it     See  Trismus. 

A'NTITROPAL  (aW,  against,  rptiro*,  to  turn).  Antitropous. 
Straight,  and  having  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  body  to  which 
it  belongs ;  a  term  applied  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  compared  with  the 
direction  of  the  seed  itself. 

ANTODONTAXGICS  (aVW,  against,  odotrraXyta,  tooth-ache). 
Remedies  against  tooth-ache.    See  Odontalgic.  * 

A'NTOZONE  (a*W,  against,  and  ozone).    One  of  the  bodies  of 
which  ordinary  oxygen  is  said  to  be  composed.     It  is  stated  to  have 
been  obtained,  by  Meissner,  by  electrifying'  dry  oxygen  and  then  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  ozone.    It  has  been  suggested  that  ozone  is  really  tbe  neg&- 
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tivc  atom  of  oxygen,  detached  from  the  positive  atom  of  antozone, 
associated  with  it  in  the  molecule.  Antozone  is  supposed  by  some 
chemists  to  be  peroxide  of  hydrogen  diffused  in'oxvgen.    See  Ozone. 

A'NTRUM  HIGHMO'RI  ANUM  {antrum,  a  cave).  Antrum  maril- 
lare.  The  maxillary  sinus ;  a  cavity  situated  above  the  molar  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

A'NTRUM  PYLOHI  {antrum,  a  cave).  The  cave  of  the  pylorus ; 
a  dilatation  at  the  lesser  end  of  the  pylorus. 

ANU'Rl  A  (a,  priv.,  oupita,  to  make  water).  A  synonym  for  ischuria 
renalis  or  suppression  of  urine.    See  Ischuria. 

A'N  US.  The  termination  or  verge  of  the  rectum,  serving  as  an  out- 
Jet  for  the  fieces.  1.  Artificial  anus  is  an  opening  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  and  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  subjacent  and 
adherent  This  is  also  termed  anus  nothus  and  fistula  stercorosa  or 
fecal  fistula.  2.  Imperforate  anus  is  congenital  closure  or  obliteration 
of  the  anus.  3.  Am  prolapsus,  exania,  or  archoptosis,  is  protrusion  of 
the  rectum  or  of  its  internal  membrane. 

The  term  Anus,  or  foramen  commune  posterius,  is  applied  to  the 
anterior  aperture  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.    See  Aqueauct. 

AO'RTA  (dopTiw,  a  lengthened  form  of  dtipw,  to  raise  or  hang  up). 
The  great  artery  which  proceeds  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
It  is  characterised  by  the  terms  ascending  and  descending  aorta ;  in  the 
,  abdomen  it  is  called  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Aortitis.     Inflammation  of  the  aorta. 

AP ARTHROSIS  (diro,  from,  <fp0p«<rtv,  articulation).  Abarticu- 
lation.  An  old  term  denoting  articulation  which  admits  of  free  motion. 
Diarthrosis  is  the  usual  term.     See  Abarticulatio. 

A'PATHY  (d-rdflna,  from  a,  priv.,  and  irdttnc,  suffering).  Want 
of  passion  ;  insensibility.  According  to  the  Stoics,  the  term  denotes 
dispassionateness,  calmness — the  perfection  of  the  wise  man. 

APE' PS  I A  (a,  priv.,  irt  irrw,  to  concoct).  Indigestion.  The  term 
dyspepsia  is  now  used,  denoting  faulty  digestion. 

ArE'RlENTS  (aperire,  to  open).  Mild  purgatives;  medicines 
which  gently  open  the  bowels. 

API?TAL.ffi  (a,  priv., it ixaAo*,  a  petal).  Monochlamydem.  Having 
no  petals ;  the  name  of  a  sub-class  of  exogenous  plants,  which  have  a 
calyx  only,  or  none. 

A  P  HA 'SI  A  (atpatria,  speechlessness,  caused  by  fear  or  perplexity). 
A  classical  name  recommended  by  M.  Trousseau  for  loss  of  the  "  cere- 
bral faculty  of  speech,"  for  "  loss  of  memory  of  words/1  Two  kinds  of 
Aphasia  have  been  distinguished  : — 

1.  Amnesic  or  UthologtaU  aphasia.  Loss  of  speech  depending  on 
defective  memory  of  words,  and  therefore  to  some  extent  a  psychical 
defect.     The  patient  has  lost  the  ability  to  write  as  well  as  to  speak. 

2.  Ataxic  or  aneural  aphasia.  Loss  of  speech  due  to  lesion  of  a 
supposed  cerebral  apparatus  of  co-ordination  for  the  movements  of 
articulate  speech — a  defect  in  the  nervous  mechanism  only.  The  patient 
retains  the  ability  to  write,  but  cannot  articulate. 

3.  Several  unclassical  terms  have  been  used  as  synonyms  of  aphasia, 
as  aphemia,  apJiraxia,  alalia,  and  aphthenxia.  Sometimes  loss  of  speech 
or  of  voice  was  expressed  by  a  periphrasis,  as  **  apocope  vocis,"  or 
41  abscissio,"  or  "  amputatio  vocis, '  as  used  by  Avicenna. 

APHE'MIA  (a,  priv.,  and  Qnfii,  to  speak).    Aphemie.    A  term  in- 
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tented  by  M.  Broca  to  denote  the  loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of  speech. 
M.  Broca  now  proposes  the  term  aphrasie  (a,  priv.,  and  <pp&lw,  to 
apeak).    See  Aplasia. 

APHCKNIA  (a,  priv.,  <pmvn,  voice).  Loss  of  voice ;  voicelessncss, 
eeeaaioned  by  organic  or  functional  disease  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  rang- 
ing in  degree  from  slight  deficiency  of  voice  to  complete  dumbness.  See 
Amamdia  and  Dysphonia. 

APHCR1A  (atpopim,  to  be  barren).  A  not  bearing;  a  dearth,  of 
fruits,  of  children;  barrenness  of  land ;  sterility  of  intellect. 

APHRODISIACS  CA<ppoiirrit  Venus).  Medicines  which  excite 
the  Tenereal  appetite.    Remedies  against  impotence. 

APHTHA  (£$0a,  *<*0<t<.  from  5-ttc,  to  inflame).  Ulcuscula  oris; 
Stomatitis  vesiculosa.  Thrash ;  numerous  minute  vesicles  terminating 
in  white  sloughs,  and  occurring  in  the  mouth  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  adjective  aphthodcs  occurs  in  the  works  of  the  older  writers,  signi- 
fying, in  connexion  with  substances,  a  complication  with,  or  simply  the 
affection  of,  aphtha. 

1.  ApkUus  lactaniium  is  infantile  or  white  aphtha ;  aphtha  adtdtorum, 
aphtha  of  adults  or  black  aphtha ;  and  aphtha  anginosa,  aphtha  of  the 
throat.    See  Stomatitis. 

2.  Aphtha  parasitica.  Parasitic  aphtha ;  parasitic  thrush.  The  name 
of  the  Thrush  parasite  is  Oiduan  albicans,  or  thrush  fungus.  It  occupies 
the  mouth  in  cases  of  thrash,  and  certain  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces. 

3.  Aphtho-phyte  (<p\rro»,  a  plant).  A  name  suggested  for  aphtha  by 
Groby,  who  considered  the  disease  of  vegetable  origin. 

APHTHO'NGIA(a,  priv.,  and  <p6iyyonai,  to  speakY  Aphthoncie. 
This  term,  and  aphthenais  or  aphthenxia,  similarly  derived,  have  been  pro- 
posed to  designate  the  loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of  speech.   See  Aphasia. 

APLA'SIA  (a,  priv.,  wXdo-tf,  a  moulding,  from  irX<i<x<re»,  to 
mould).     The  non-development  of  an  organ  or  tissue.     See  Hypoplasia, 

APLASTIC!  (a,  priv..  irXaaaw,  to  form).  Without  regular  form 
or  structure ;  a  term  applied  to  morbid  unorganized  deposits. 

APNCE'A  (a,  priv.,  v*o<4,  the  breath).  Interrupted  or  suspended 
respiration.  It  leads  to  asphyxia,  or  pulselessness.  Sometimes  the 
asphyxia  precedes  the  apnosa,  as  in  the  undue  administration  of  chloro- 
form.   See  Asphyxia. 

A/PO  {aw 6).  A  Greek  preposition,  signifying  from,  ojf,  Ac,  and, 
in  composition,  denoting  separation,  as  in  a/w-phrsis;  frequently  it  only 
strengthens  the  meaning  of  the  simple  word,  as  in  apo-plexy. 

APO'CARPOUS  (dxo\  from,  tapir  6%,  fruit).  A  term  applied  to 
fruits  which  have  distinct  carpels,  as  distinguished  from  syncarpous 
fruits,  in  which  the  carpels  cohere — the  bean,  for  instance,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  orange. 

APO'COPE  (air 6,  from,  Koirrm,  to  cut).  A  cutting  off;  a  wound 
accompanied  by  loss  of  substance ;  a  fracture,  with  loss  of  bone.  Syno- 
nymous with  tne  old  term  apharesis. 

APOKENOSIS  (d<rd\  from,  KtVwffit,  evacuation).  A  morbid  flux. 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  partial  evacuation,  as  distinguished  from 
kemosis  or  general  evacuation. 

APOLLINA'RIS  WATER.  A  table-water  of  the  efferveacent 
alkaline  class,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  famous  waters 
of  Sellers- bmnnen  and  Kr'anchen  at  Ems. 

APONEUROSIS  (dvovevoefcrtr,  the  end  of  a  muscle,  where  \\ 
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becomes  tendon ;  a  later  name  for  Ttvmv,  a  tendon,  or,  rather,  a  muscle). 
The  tendinous  extremity  of  a  muscle,  whether  it  be  flat  or  round.  The 
term,  though  derived  from  pfvpov,  nervus,  Latin,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  nerves ;  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Galen  that  the  term  vtvpo* 
was  applied  to  a  nerve,  as  an  organ  of  sensation  proceeding  from  the 
brain.    See  Fascia. 

APOPHLEGMA'TIC  MEDICINES  (<hro4>X«yM«Tf£u»,  to  purge 
away  phlegm).  Medicines  which  promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm  or 
mncus  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  as  squill,  &c. 

APOPHLE'GMATISM  (&*o<1>\tyna<riafA6t).  Properly  the  se- 
cretion or  discharge  of  <p\iynay  or  phlegm ;  but  Dr.  Greenhill  states 
that  the  term  is  more  commonly  used  to  signify  a  medicine  calculated 
to  promote  this  secretion  or  discharge,  whether  used  in  the  form  of  a 
gargle  (or  mouth-wash)  or  a  masticatory. 

APO'PHYSIS  (diro^iuaiv,  an  off-shoot).  A  process  of  a  bone,  and 
a  part  of  the  same  bone  (see  Epiphysis).  By  the  old  writers  the  term 
apophysis  was  extended  to  other  parts  than  bony  protuberances,  viz.,  to 
branches  of  a  nerve,  to  the  cerebral  nerves,  to  a  branch  of  the  vena  coca, 
to  the  male  urethra,  as  being  a  prolongation  of  the  bladder,  and  perhaps 
to  the  labia  hud  prepuce. 

APOPLE'CTIC  (airoirXijKTjjco^  apoplectic,  relating  to  apoplexy). 
A  term  generally  applied,  by  the  early  writers,  to  the  individual  struck 
by  apoplexy ;  sometimes  to  the  accidents  or  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Greenhill  observes  that  the  application  of  the  word — 1,  to  remedies 
for  apoplexy;  2,  to  the  constitution  predisposing  to  apoplexy;  3,  to 
the  state  or  condition  of  apoplexy ;  and  4,  to  the  juguur  veins — is 
medieval  or  modern.  W      *  J 

APOPLE'XIA  (aVo'rX.tigla,  from  awuirXiiororw,  to  cripple  by  a 
stroke).  Apoplexy ;  apoplectic  stroke  or  fit ;  a  term  which  has  been  used 
in  two  different  senses  :  by  some  authors  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  group 
of  symptoms ;  by  others,  an  anatomical  condition.  According  to  the 
former,  Apoplexy  means  a  sudden  loss  of  consciousness ;  according  to  the 
latter,  an  extravasation  or  haemorrhage  into  the  cerebral  or  other  tissues. 

1.  Apoplejy,  congestive  or  simple.  In  this  there  is  distension  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  with  or  without  effusion  into  the  ventricles ;  in 
serous  apoplexy,  there  is  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles,  or  under 
the  arachnoid,  on  the  surface  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  in  hemor- 
rhagic apoplexy,  or  cerebral  haemorrhage,  there  is  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  into  the  ventricles,  at  the  bate,  or  on 
the  surface. 

2.  Apoplexiafulminans  of  the  old  authors.  This  is  a  sudden  and 
violent  form  of  the  disease,  the  apopUxiafortissima  of  the  moderns,  the 
apoplexie foudroyante  of  the  Frencn. 

3.  ApopUxia  pulmonaiis.  This  term  has  been  recently  applied  to 
haemorrhage  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  usually  attended  by 
haemoptoe. 

4.  Apoplexy  of  the  liver.  A  term  applied  to  ex travn sated  masses  of 
blood  found  in  the  hepatic  tissue  or  beneath  its  capsule,  arising  from 
congestion. 

5.  Par-apoplexy.  A  soporous  state  resembling  apoplexy.  False 
apoplexy. — DungCison. 

APOPSY'CHIA  (airo,  from,  uVvX*?,  the  soul).  Leipopsychia  of 
Hippocrates;  syncope  or  fainting.     But  Dr.  Greenhill  observes  that 
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the  term  is  of  doubtful  authority,  and  rests  on  one  passage  only  of 
Galen,  where  the  reading  is  undoubtedly  corrupt.    See  Apsyehia. 

APOSETEDIN  (aro,  from,  <rfprio«y,  putrefaction).  A  substance 
formed  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matters;  it  is  also  called 
easeoms  oxide, 

APO'STASIS  (a-ro'<TTa<rtt,  a  standing  away  from).  An  aposteme, 
impoathume,  or  abscess.  When  a  disease  passes  away  by  some  outlet, 
Hippocrates  calls  it  apostasis  by  accretion ;  when  the  morbific  matter 
settles  on  any  part,  he  calls  it  apostasis  by  settlement ;  and  when  one 
disease  turns  to  another,  apostosts  by  metastasis. 

APOSTA'XIS  (d-rdffTaPt*,  a  trickling  down).  The  dripping  of 
any  fluid,  as  of  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOSTE'MA  (aVoVrif/ua,  an  interval,  an  abscess).  An  aposteme 
or  abscess ;  a  separation  of  parts,  as  expressed  by  the  similar  Latin 
word  anenrssus, **  qua  4room)juaTa  Orssci  nominant "  (Celsus).  The 
English  term  is  incorrectly  written  imposthume. 

APOSYRINGE'SIS  (dw6t  from,  wptyg,  fistula).  The  degenerating 
of  a  sore  into  a  fistula. 

APOTHE'CA  (airotiifrif,  a  shop,  or  store,  where  anything  is  laid 
up).  A  shop  where  medicines  are  sold.  Hence  the  term  apotkecarius, 
an  apothecary,  a  compounder  of  medicines.  This  designation  is  more 
correct  than  those  of  chemist  and  druggist. 

APOTHE'CIA  (<fro0ii«q,  a  case  or  repository).  Sctdella.  Shields  ; 
a  name  given,  in  botany,  to  some  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  cryp- 
togamic  plants,  particularly  the  Lichens. 

ATOZEM  (ajro^afia,  a  decoction,  from  eVo,  from,  £«»,  to  boil). 
A  decoction ;  a  preparation  differing  from  a  ptisan  only  in  the  addition 
of  various  medicines,  and  in  its  being  employed  at  prescribed  intervals, 
and  not  as  a  habitual  drink. 

APPARATUS  {apparere,  to  be  at  hand).  A  term  applied  to  a 
collection  of  instruments  employed  in  surgery,  chemistry,  &c. ;  also  to 
certain  methods  of  cutting  for  the  stone  (see  Lithotomy) ;  also  to  a 
collection  of  organs  all  of  which  concur  in  a  common  function,  as  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  &c. 

APPARATUS  LIGAMENTOUS  COLLI.  The  occipito-axoid 
ligament ;  a  broad  and  strong  band  which  covers  in  the  odontoid  process 
and  its  ligaments. 

APPE*NDIX  {appendere,  to  hang  to).  Properly,  a  small  building 
added  to  the  main  fabric.  Figuratively,  it  denotes  what  is  accessory 
or  depends  upon  another.  Cicero  says,  "  appendix  animi  corpus.  * 
Generally,  a  process  or  appendage ;  something  appended  to  another  part, 
without  being  essential  to  the  existence  of  this  part,  as  a  thorn  or  gland 
in  plants,  Appendtcula  is  the  diminutive  of  appendix,  and  denotes  a 
little  appendage,  or  small  incident. 

1.  Appendix  cad  vermsYnrmii.  A  long  worm-shaped  tube  or  process, 
the  rudiment  of  the  lengthened  caecum. 

2.  Appendix  auriadaris.  A  process  situated  at  the  anterior  and 
upper  nairt  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

3.  Appendices  epiploic*,  vel  pinmiedimsa.  Small  irregular  pouches 
of  peritonsBum,  filled  with  fet,  and  situated  like  fringes  upon  the  large 
intestine.    They  are  sometimes  tailed  omentmlm  intmtini  crassi. 

A'PPERTS  PROCESS.  A  method  introduced  by  M.  Appert  for 
preferring  articles  of  food  unchanged  for  several  years. 
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ATPETENCY  (appeterey  not  only  to  with  for,  but  also  to  attempt 
to  get  a  thing).  The  disposition  of  organized  beings  to  acquire  and 
appropriate  substance*  adapted  to  their  support. 

APPOSITION  (apponere,  to  place  at).  A  term  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  function  of  nutrition,  by  which  the  components  of  the  blood 
are  transformed  on  the  free  surface  of  an  organ  into  a  solid  unorganized 
substance,  which  is  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  non-vascular  tissues. 
See  Transformations. 

APPROBATION,  LOVE  OF  (approbare,  to  approve).  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  a  desire  for  the  esteem  of  others,  love  of  praise, 
desire  for  fame  or  glory.  It  is  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Self-esteem  ;  when  much  developed, 
it  generally  elongates  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head,  but  it  tome- 
times  spreads  out  laterally,  so  as  to  widen  rather  than  lengthen  it. 

APSY'CHIA  (ai^pWa,  lifelessness,  swooning).  This  term,  at  well 
as  apop$yckiat  leipopsychia,  and  leipoihymia,  signifies  faintness,  or  loss 
of  spirits,  but  probably,  according  to  Dr.  Greenhill,  never  lifelessness. 

APYRE'XIA  (a,  priv.,  wupif  it,  a  fever).  An  intermission  be- 
tween the  paroxysms  of  a  fever,  tke  duration  of  the  intermission  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  the  fever.  This  is  the  iniermissio  of  the  Latins. 
The  term  also  denotes  the  cessation  of  febrile  symptoms  in  acute 
disease. 

A'PYROUS  (a,  priv.,  wvp,  fire).  A  term  applied  to  bodies  which 
sustain  the  action  or  a  strong  heat  for  a  long  time,  without  change  of 
figure  or  other  properties.  In  this  respect  apyrous  bodies  differ  from 
those  which  are  simply  refractory,  which  may  be  altered  though  not 
fused  by  heat. 

A'QUA  FO'RTIS.  A  name  applied  by  the  alchemists  to  nitric  acid, 
on  account  of  its  strong  solvent  and  corrosive  properties. 

A'QUA  LABYRI'NTHI.  Liquor  of  Scarpa ;  a  fluid  found  in  the 
cavities  of  the  petrous  bone.  It  is  secreted  bv  a  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals. 

A'QUA  MORGAONI.  The  name  given  to  a  minute  quantity  of 
fluid,  supposed  by  Morgagni  to  be  contained  within  the  capsule  of  the 
lens. 

A'QUA  RE'OIA.  Nitro-hydrochloric  arid.  Royal  water;  the 
name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  measure  of 
strong  spirit  of  salt  with  one  part  by  measure  of  strong  aqua  fortis  ; 
from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold,  styled  the  king  of  metals. 

A'QUA  TOFA'NIA.  A  subtle,  certain,  slow-consuming  poison, 
prepared  by  a  woman  named  Tophania,  or  Tofana,  of  Sicily.  The  phials 
of  the  aqua  bore  the  inscription,  "  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Ban." 
Its  composition  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  was  probably  an 
arsenical  solution. 

A'QUA  Vi'TM.  Eau  de  Vie.  A  name  given  in  commerce  to 
ardent  spirit  of  the  first  distillation.    Distillers  call  it  low  wines. 

A'QUA  VULNERA'RIA  {vulmu,  a  wound).  A  remedy  applied 
to  wounds ;  another  term  for  arquebusade. 

A'QU-ffi  DESTILLATjB.  Aoum  Stillatiti*.  Distilled  waters; 
waters  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil  of  vegetables,  principally  de- 
signed as  grateful  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  more  active  remedies. 

A'QUjE  MINERA'LES.  Aqua  MartiaUs.  Mineral  waters;  a 
term  conventionally  applied  to  such  waters  as  are  distinguished  from 
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spring,  lake,  river,  or  other  waters,  by  some  real  or  supposed  medicinal 
properties.     Mineral  waters  are  of  four  kinds : — 

1.  Acidulous ;  owing  their  properties  chiefly  to  carbonate  acid  ;  as 
those  of  Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  Spa,  Carlsbad,  and  Scarborough. 

2.  Chalybeate  ;  containing  iron  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or 
muriate ;  they  have  a  styptic,  inky  taste ;  they  are  found  at  Brighton, 
Cheltenham,  Bath,  and  Tun  bridge. 

3.  Sulphureous  or  hepatic ;  deriving  their  character  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  either  uncombined,  or  united  with  lime  or  an  alkali ;  they 
are  found  at  Enghien,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Harrogate,  and  Moffat. 

4.  Saline ;  containing  a  large  quantity  of  some  salt ;  as  those  of 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Seidlitz,  and  all  brackish  waters. 

A'QUEDUCT  {aqua  ductus,  a  water-course).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  canals  occurring  in  different  parte  of  the  body,  as  those — 

1.  Of  Fallopiu*.  The  canal  by  which  the  portio  dura  winds  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

2.  Of  Sylvius.  The  canal  which  extends  backwards,  under  the 
tubercula  quadrisemina,  into  the  fourth  ventricle. 

3.  Of  the  Cochlea.  A  foramen  of  the  temporal  bone,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  small  vein  from  the  cochlea. 

4.  Of  the  Vestibulum.  The  commencement  of  a  small  canal,  which 
opens  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  transmits  a 
small  vein. 

A'QUEOUS  (aqua,  water).  A  term  now  coming  into  general  use 
for  designating  definite  combinations  with  water.  The  term  hydrate 
has  long  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  A  prefix  is  used  when 
there  is  more  than  one  atom,  as  in  6tn-aqueous,  fer-hydrate. 

A'QUEOUS  HUMOR  (aqua,  water).  That  portion  of  the  trans- 
parent contents  of  the  eye  which  lies  between  the  cornea  and  the 
iris. 

A'QUO-CAPSULI'TIS.  This  unclassical  term  has  been  applied  to 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humor  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  cornea.  But,  as  there  is  no  such  membrane,  the  term  really 
denotes  inflammation  of  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea. 

A'QUULA  (dim.  of  aqua,  water).  A  little  water;  a  small  stream. 
A  fatty  tumor  situated  under  the  skin  of  the  eyelid. 

ARA'CHXOID  MEMBRANE  (dpavvn,  a  spider's  web,  gUot,  like- 
ness). Memnx  media.  The  fine  cobweb-like  membrane  situated  be- 
tween the  dura  and  the  pia  mater.  It  is  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
cerebrospinal  centres,  and,  in  common  with  other  serous  membranes, 
secretes  a  fluid,  called  the  arachnoid  fluid,  into  its  interior. 

1.  Arachnoiditis,  or  Arachnitis.  Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  brain  ;  also  termed  meningitis. 

2.  Sub-arachnoidian  fluid.  A  serous  secretion,  which  fills  all  the 
■paces  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  distends  the  arachnoid 
of  the  spinal  cord  so  completely,  as  to  enable  it  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  apace  included  in  the  sheath  of  the  dura  mater. 

3.  The  Arachnoid  apophyses,  or  cobweb-like  offshoots,  of  the  old 
writers,  signified  nervous  filaments.  Sometimes  the  term  arachnoid 
waa  applied  to  the  pulse,  when  so  small  and  unsteady  that  it  was 
fancifully  compared  to  a  cobweb  gently  shaken  by  the  wind ;  sometimes 
to  the  urine,  when  fatty  substances,  Uke  cobwebs,  float  on  the  surface. 
The  term  arachnoid  was  most  frequently  joined  to  X4Tt*»S  when  it  pro- 
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bably  never  signified  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain  (as  in 
modern  anatomical  works),  but  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye. — 
GreenhiU. 

ARjEO'METER  (dpaio*,  thin  or  light,  fiirpov,  a  measure).  An 
instrument  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  fluids,  generally  such  as  are  less  dense  than  water,  but  capable 
of  being  used  also  to  determine  those  of  any  fluids,  and  even  of  solid 
bodies.  It  differs  little  from  a  hydrometer,  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks 
in  anv  fluid  being  the  test  of  the  gravity  of  that  fluid. 

A'RBOR.  A  tree.  The  term  is  applied  to  some  arborescent  forms 
assumed  by  metals  under  certain  conditions : — 

1.  Arbor  Diana.  A  term  applied  to  silver,  when  precipitated  from 
its  oxide  in  the  metallic  form  by  mercury ;  prepared  by  introducing 
mercury  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

2.  Arbor  Satumi.  A  term  applied  to  lead,  when  separated  from  its 
salts  in  a  metallic  state  by  zinc ;  prepared  by  suspending  a  piece  of 
zinc  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

A'RBOR  VIT/E  CEREBELLI.  Literally,  tree  of  life  of  the  brain. 
A  term  applied  to  the  arborescent  appearance  presented  by  the  cere- 
bellum when  cut  into  vertically. 

Arbor  vita  uterina.  A  term  applied  to  an  arborescent  arrangement 
of  folds  on  the  interior  of  the  cervix  uteri.  They  resemble  the  smallest 
of  the  cameae  columns?  of  the  heart. 

ARCA'NUM  (area,  a  chest).  A  secret ;  a  secret  remedy;  a  remedy 
which  owes  its  value  to  its  being  kept  secret  Thus,  sulphate  of  potasn 
was  formerly  called  arcanum  duplicatum  ;  acetate  of  potash,  arcanwm 
tartari ;  deutoxide  of  mercury,  arcanum  coraUinttm,  &c. 

ARCH,  FE'MORAL.  The  name  of  a  considerable  arch  formed 
over  the  concave  border  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  bounded  above  by  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  below  by  the  border  of  the  pubes  and  ilium. 

ARCH,  NEURAL ;  HAEMAL.  Terms  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
the  bony  hoops  constituting  the  chief  part  of  the  primary  segment  of 
the  vertebra  in  the  archetype  vertebrate  skeleton.  1.  The  neural  arch 
is  that  which  is  placed  above  the  centrum  or  body  of  the  vertebra  (or 
projects  backwards  in  the  human  skeleton),  for  the  protection  of  a  seg- 
ment of  the  nervous  axis.  2.  The  hrnmal  arch  is  that  which  is  placed 
beneath  the  centrum  (or  extends  forward  in  man),  for  the  protection  of 
a  segment  of  the  vascular  system.    See  Vertebra. 

Arches,  visceral.  A  term  applied  to  the  haemal  arches  of  the  cranial 
vertebrae  in  the  embryo.    Their  interspaces  are  called  visceral  clefU. 

ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA.  The  curved  portion  occurring  between 
the  ascending  and  the  descending  portions  of  the  aorta. 

ARCH,  IP ALMAR,  DEEP.  Arcus  palmaris.  The  arch  formed 
by  the  radial  artery  as  it  crosses  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  hand. 

ARCH,  PLANTAR.  Arcus  plantaris.  The  slight  curve  described 
by  the  transverse  portion  of  the  external  plantar  artery,  the  convexity 
being  directed  forwards. 

ARCHjE'US  (apxato*,  from  dpvtj,  a  beginning^.  This  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Paracelsus  and  Helmont,  the  all-pervading  primum 
mobile,  or  fundamental  principle  of  life,  which  penetrates  all  parts  of 
the  living  body,  and  on  the  condition  of  which  depends  sickness  or 
health — on  its  presence,  life;   on  its  absence,  death.    The  word  is 
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formed  in  imitation  of  the  term  dpx*in  <pvatvt *'  fundamental  principle 
of  nature,"  used  by  Hippocrates.    See  Anima. 

ARCHEGE'NESIS.  (<?px»*,  beginning,  ytWi*,  generation). 
Arehebiosis,  or  Life-Evolution.  A  term  connected  with  the  universal 
evolution  theory,  and  denoting  the  origin  of  the  simplest  organisms 
from  to-called  lifeless  inorganic  material.  See  Abiogenesis  and 
Panspermism. 

A'RCHETYPE  (apxiruwot,  stamped  as  a  model ;  from  a>W,  a 
beginning,  and  Tihro*,  a  type,  from  timttm,  to  stamp).  A  model  or 
fundamental  pattern  on  which  a  system  is  constructed,  and  to  which  all 
modifications  of  such  a  system  may  be  referred,  as  the  vertebrate 
archetype  in  Comparative  Anatomy. 

A'RCHIL.  Orchil ;  Cudbear.  A  violet-red  or  bine  dye,  procured 
from  the  lichens  Rocella  Hnctoria  and  Ceamora  tartarea. 

ARCHOPTCTS1S,  ARCHOPTO'MA  (dpytov,  anus,  t(vt«,  W- 
ttm«,  to  fall).  The  former  term  denotes  a  failing  of  the  rectum ;  the 
latter,  its  fall,  or  prolapsus  ani.    8ee  Amu. 

A'RCIFORM  FIBRES  (arcus.  a  how,  forma,  likeness).  A  term 
applied  by  Mr.  Solly  to  a  set  of  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  corpus 
pyramidale,  and  pass  outwards,  beneath  the  corpus  olivare,  to  the  cere- 
bellum. He  distinguishes  them  into  two  layers,  the  superficial  cert' 
beUar%  and  the  deep  cerebellar  fibres. 

ARCTATIO  lardare,  to  narrow).  Constipation  of  the  intestines ; 
also  preternatural  straightness  of  the  vagina.  Also,  the  narrowing  of 
the  calibre  of  an  artery  from  inflammation.     Total  closure  is  called 


ARCUATIO  (arcuf,  a  bow).  A  gibbosity,  or  curvature,  of  the 
dorsal  vertebras,  the  sternum,  or  the  tibia. 

A'RCUS  CRURA'LIS.  The  crural  arch ;  another  name  for  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  or  the  ligamentum  Fallopii. 

A'RCUS  SENI'LIS  (how  of  old  age).  Leucomagerontotoxon ;  macula 
eornem  aremata.  An  opaque  circle  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
occurring  in  advanced  age,  and  depending  on  fatty  degeneration. 

A'RDOR  (ardere,  to  burn).  A  sense  of  heat  or  burning.  Hence 
the  terms,  ardor  urines,  a  sense  of  scalding  experienced  on  pasting  the 
urine  ;  ardor  wntriculi,  heart-burn ;  ardor  stomachic  pyrosis  ;  ardor 
febrilis,  the  hot  period  of  fever,  Ac.    See  Fervpr. 

A'REA  (arere^  to  be  dry).  Literally,  an  open  place.  Under  this 
term  Celaus  describes  two  varieties  of  A  lopelda,  or  baldness,  viz. : — 

1.  Area  difikssns.  Diffluent  areated  hair;  consisting  of  bald  plots 
of  an  indeterminate  figure,  in  the  beard  as  well  as  in  the  scalp.  This 
is  the  true  alopekia  of  the  Greeks. 

2.  Area  serpens.  Serpentine  areated  hair;  consisting  of  baldness 
commencing  at  the  occiput,  and  winding  in  a  line  not  exceeding  two 
fingers'  breadth,  to  each  ear,  sometimes  to  the  forehead ;  often  termi- 
nating spontaneously.    This  is  the  ophiasis  of  the  Greeks. 

A'REA  PELLlTCIDA.  The  transparent  space  formed  after  the 
lapse  of  several  hours  in  the  incubated  egg,  around  the  first  trace  of  the 
embryo,  by  the  middle  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane.  This  is  also 
called  area  germmatwa. 

I.  Area  vasadosa.  A  second  distinct  space  surrounding  the  area 
pellocida,  and  so  named  from  the  formation  of  the  blood-ventls  in 
it 
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2.  Area  viieliina.  A  third  distinct  space  surrounding  the  area  via- 
culosa.     This  zone  eventually  encloses  the  whole  yolk. 

AREFA'CTION  (arefaoere,  to  make  dry).  The  process  of  drying 
a  substance  previous  to  pulverization. 

ARENA'TION  (arena,  sand).  Saburraiion.  The  practice  of  sand- 
bathing  ;  the  application  of  hot  sand,  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  bladder,  to 
the  body  as  a  stimulant  and  sudorific. 

ARE'OLA  (dim.  of  area,  a  void  space).  The  pink  or  brown  circle 
which  surrounds  the  nipple  of  the  female  breast.  Also  the  name  given 
by  Brown  to  an  opaque  spot  or  nucleus  observed  in  the  cells  of  plants, 
and  since  termed  by  Srbleiden  cytoblast. 

ARE'OLAR  TISSUE  (areola,  dim.  of  area,  a  void  space).  The 
filmy  tissue  which  connects  the  other  component  parts  of  the  body  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  a  greater  or  less  freedom  of  motion  among 
them.  Hence  it  has  also  been  termed  connective  tissue.  It  is  the  tela 
cellulosa,  or  cellular  tissue,  of  older  writers ;  but  this  term  is  manifestly 
inappropriate,  as  its  ultimate  structure  appears  to  be  of  a  fibrous 
character.     For  this  reason  it  is  also  called  filamentous  tissue. 

A'RGEM  A  (apyna,  from  dpyos,  white).  A  small  white  speck  or 
ulcer,  occurring  partly  on  the  cornea,  partly  on  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the 
eye. 

ARGENTINE  FLOWERS  OF  ANTIMONY  (argenium,  silver). 
The  sesquiozide  of  antimony,  frequently  occurring  in  the  form  of  small 
shining  needles  of  silvery  whiteness. 

ARGE'NTUM  (apyos,  white).  Silver;  a  brilliant  white  metal, 
occurring  in  the  metallic  state,  aud  obtained  from  the  ores  of  lead. 
A  r gen  turn  purificatum  is  refined  or  pure  metallic  silver.  Argenium 
divisum  is  metallic  silver,  finely  pulverized.  Argenium  foliatum  is 
silver-leaf.  Argenium  in  musculis  is  shell-silver.  Argenti  nitras  is 
lunar  caustic.  Argenium  zootinicum  is  cyanide  of  silver.  The  follow- 
ing are  misnomers : — 

1.  Argenium  musivum.  Mosaic  silver;  made  of  bismuth  aud  tin 
melted  together,  with  the  addition  of  quicksilver. 

2.  Argenium  vivum.  Quicksilver,  or  mercury ;  found  native,  but 
mostly  extracted  from  the  native  sulphurate. 

3.  Argenium  vivum  purificatum.  Hydrargvrus  purificatus;  or  quick- 
silver rubbed  with  an  equal  weight  of  iron  filings,  and  distilled. 

ARG'ILLA  {ipyos,  white).  Argillaceous  Earth.  White  clay,  or 
potter's  earth  ;  the  earth  of  clay,  called  in  chemistry  alumina,  from  its 
being  obtained  in  greatest  purity  from  alum.     See  Alumina. 

Argilla  vitriolaia.     Alum. 

A'RGOL  or  ARGAL.  Wine-stone.  Crude  tartar;  an  acidulous 
concrete  salt,  deposited  by  wine  on  the  sides  of  vessels,  and  used  by 
dyers  as  a  mordant. 

ARGY'RIA  (dpyvpot,  silver).  The  slate-coloured  stain  of  the  skin 
produced  by  the  internal  use  of  the  salts  of  silver. 

A'RILLODE.  A  false  arillus  or  aril ;  a  term  now  applied  to  the 
mace  of  the  nutmeg,  said  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  exostome. 

ARI'LLUS.  A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  an  expansion  of  the 
placenta,  or  funiculus,  about  the  seed,  as  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg,  and 
the  red  covering  of  the  seed  of  the  spindle- tree. 

ARMAMENTARIUM.  Literally,  an  arsenal  or  armoury.  Hence, 
joarvis  componere  magna,  an  "  armoury  "  of  surgical  instruments. 
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ARMY  ITCH.  A  special  form  of  contagious  akin-disease,  engen- 
dered by  camp-life,  and  characterized  by  itching,  but  said  to  have  no 
relation  to  scabies. 

ARQU  ATUS  MORBUS  {arcuate,  from  arums,  a  bow).  Literally, 
the  arched  disease  ;  a  name  formerly  given  to  jaundice,  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  its  colour  to  tnat  of  the  rainbow. 

A'RROW-ROOT.  A  term  applied  to  the  fecula,  or  starch,  pre- 
pared from  the  tubers  of  the  Maramta  arundinacsa  of  the  West  Indies ; 
the  tubers  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  from 

Kisoned  arrow*.  Some  writers  derive  the  word  from  ora-ruta,  an 
dian  term  meaning  mealy  root. 

Arrow-root,  Brituh.  A  fecula  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  Arum 
maculatum,  or  Cuckoo-pint,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

ARSE'NICUM  (dpatiHKOv,  masculine,  an  ancient  epithet,  denoting 
strong  acrimonious  properties).  Arsenic ;  an  elementary  substance  of 
a  bluish-white  colour,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  form  of  arseniuret  of 
iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt  Arsenic  is  often  classed  among  the  metals 
which  it  resembles,  in  some  of  its  properties.  (The  dpvwucou  of  the 
Greeks  was  not  our  arsenic,  but  yellow  orpiment.) 

1.  Arsenious  Acid.  This  compound,  frequently  called  while  arsenic, 
and  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  is  an  anhydrous  acid,  *  obtained  by  roasting 
arsenical  ores,  and  purified  by  sublimation.  Its  salts  are  called  arsenHes. 
See  Anhydrides. 

2.  Arsenic  Acid.  The  compound  which  results  from  the  further 
acidification  of  the  arsenious  with  nitric  acid.     Its  salts  are  called 


3L  Arsenical  Green  ;  Schweiufurt  preen ;  Imperial  green.  An  aceto- 
arsenite  of  copper;  a  beautiful  but  very  poisonous  green  pigment,  pre- 
pared by  boiling  verdigris  and  arsenious  acid  together. 

4.  Arseniuret ;  Arsenide.  Chemical  names  of  a  compound  of  arsenic 
with  a  metal  or  any  elementary  substance. 

A  RTE'Rl  A  (dfjV,  air,  -r »;/>»«,  to  bold).  An  Artery.  The  Ancients 
applied  this  term  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  tube,  viz.,  the  smooth,  or 
arteries,  and  the  rough,  or  bronchi.  The  latter  application  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  etymology  given  above.  But  Dr.  Oreenhill  observes 
that  the  derivation  from  alpm,  to  raise  or  carry,  will  suit  either  of  the 
meanings  sufficiently  well,  "as  the  lungs  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried 
or  suspended  by  the  trachea,  or  the  heart  by  the  aorta.'* 

1.  Arteria  innominata.     A  trunk  arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

2.  Arterim  helicnuB.  The  name  given  by  M'uller  to  one  set  of  the 
arterial  branches  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis.  "  They  come  off  from 
the  side  of  the  arteries,  and  consist  of  short,  slightly-curled  branches, 
terminating  abruptly  by  a  rounded,  apparently  closed  extremity,  turned 
back  somewhat  on  itself:  these  are  sometimes  single;  sometimes 
several  arise  from  one  stem,  forming  a  tuft." 

3.  Arterim  venosm.  The  four  pulmonary  veins  were  so  called, 
because  they  contained  arterial  blood. 

4.  Arterial  Circle  of  Willis.  This  is  formed  by  branches  of  the 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

ARTERIALIZA'TION.  The  conversion  of  the  venous  into  the 
arterial  blood ;  a  term  applied  to  the  change  induced  in  the  blood  as  it 
passes  through  the  lungs,  bv  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

m2 
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ARTERIOTOMY  (dprnpta,  an  artery,  ropfj,  section}.  ].  The 
opening  of  an  artery  to  let  blood,  generally  the  temporal.  2.  That 
part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  dissection  of  the  arteries. 

ARTERl'TlS.  Inflammation  of  an  artery  or  arteries.  It  occurs 
in  two  distinct  forms,  viz.,  the  adhesive  or  limited,  and  the  diluted  or 
erysipelatous. 

ARTHRO'DI  A  (dpQpw&ia,  a  particular  kind  of  articulation,  Galen). 
By  the  older  writers  this  term  was  used,  as  it  is  now,  to  denote  *  species 
of  synarthrosis,  a  joint  having  extensive  movement.  It  is  a  shallow 
articulation,  as  that  of  the  humerus  with  the  glenoid  cavity. 

A'RTHRON  (aptipov).  A  term  sometimes  generally  applied  to  any 
kind  of  joint,  but  also  restricted  to  the  natural  juxtaposition  of  movable 
bones,  as  distinguished  from  symphysis,  or  the  union  of  immovable  bones. 
See  Articulation. 

1.  Arthritis.  Inflammatory  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  whole 
or  greater  part  of  the  structures  that  enter  into,  the  formation  of  a  joint 
The  term  was  applied  by  the  Ancients  to  general  gout,  but  has  been 
extended  to  other  affections  of  the  joints.    See  Gout. 

2.  Arthr-odynia  (66v»n,  pain).    Pain  of  the  joints. 

3.  A  rthro-logy  (koyot,  a  description).    A  description  of  the  joints. 

4.  Arthro-pyosis  (irvov,  pus).    Suppuration  of  a  joint. 

5.  Arthrosis.     Articulation,  or  jointing.    See  Articulation. 
A'RTIADS  (apTioty  even,  of  numbers ;  opposed  to  vtpurtrov ,  odd). 

A  term  connected  with  the  new  theory  of  atomic  weights,  and  denoting 
elements  of  even  atomicity,  including  the  dyads,  tetrads,  and  hexads. 
See  Atomicity  and  Perissads. 

ARTICULA'RIS  (articulus,  a  joint).  Relating  to  joints ;  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  arteries  given  off  from  the  popliteal. 

Arttcularis  aenu.  This,  and  the  term  subcruraus,  have  been  applied 
to  a  few  detached  muscular  fibres,  frequently  found  under  the  lower 
part  of  the  crural  is,  and  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint 

ARTICULATION  {articulus,  a  joint).  Arthrosis,  a  jointing.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  connected  with  one 
another.    The  forms  of  articulation 


I.  Synarthrosis,  or  Immovable  A  rticvloHon. 

1.  Harmonia  (apm,  to  adapt).  Close-jointing;  in  which  the  bones 
merely  lie  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  those  of  the  face. 

2.  Schindylesis  (o-x"0vA  *?<"**  a  Assure).  A  mode  of  jointing,  by  which 
a  projection  of  one  bone  is  inserted  into  a  groove  or  fissure  in  another, 
as  in  the  articulations  of  the  vomer  with  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid 
and  with  the  central  lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

3.  Gomphosis  (yon<pot,  a  nail).  Nail-like  insertion,  as  of  the  teeth 
into  their  sockets ;  their  roots  being  fixed  into  the  alveoli,  like  nails 
into  a  board.    This  is  the  only  example  of  this  kind  of  articulation. 

4.  Sutura.  Literally,  a  seam.  A  dove-tailing  form  of  articulation, 
the  most  solid  of  the  four  forms  of  synarthrosis ;  it  occurs  in  the  union 
of  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull  with  each  other.  There  are  two  varieties, 
viz.: — 

a.  Sutura  serrata,  as  in  the  serrated,  or  saw  like,  union  of  the  frontal 
with  the  parietal  bones,  and  of  the  parietal  bones  with  one  another. 

@.  Sutura  9quamosa%  as  in  the  scale-like  connexion  of  the  temporal 
with  the  parietal  bone. 
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II.  Diartkrotii,  or  Movable  Articulation. 

1.  Artkrodia.  In  this  form  of  articulation,  the  extent  of  motion  it 
limited,  as  in  the  articulation*  of  both  extremities  of  the  clavicle  and 
ribs,  in  the  articulations  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna,  of  the  fibula  with 
the  tibia,  of  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebra,  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  tarsus  with  one  another,  &c. 

2.  Ginglrmu*  (yiyyXvpot,  a  hinge).  Hinge-like  articulation,  in 
which  the  bones  more  upon  one  another  in  two  directions  only,  viz., 
forwards  and  backwards ;  but  the  degree  of  motion  may  be  very  con- 
siderable. Examples  occur  in  the  elbow,  the  wrist,  the  knee,  the  ankle, 
the  lower  jaw,  &c. 

3.  Enartkrosi*  (i»,  in,  &pdpm<ri*y  articulation).  Ball-and-socket 
joint,  the  most  extensive  in  its  range  of  motion  of  all  the  movable 
joints.  There  are  three  examples  of  this  kind  of  joint,  viz.,  the  hip,  the 
shoulder,  and  the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
with  the  trapezium. 

HI.  Amphi-artkrosis,  or  Mixed  Articulation. 

This  kind  of  articulation  is  intermediate  between  the  immovable  and 
the  movable  forms.  It  is  characterized  by  having  an  intervening 
substance  between  the  contiguous  ends  of  the  bones,  and  permitting 
only  a  slight  or  obscure  degree  of  motion.  Examples  occur  in  the  con- 
nexion between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  the  union  of  the  first  two 
pieces  of  the  sternum,  and  the  sacro-iliac  and  pubic  symphyses.  This 
articulation  has  been  called  diartkrose  de  continuity 

ARTI'CULO  MORTIS.  At  the  critical  moment  of  death.  A  term 
applied  to  a  person  who  is  moribund,  or  dying. 

ARTICULUS  NOTHUS  (notkus,  »69o*y  spurious).  Fradura  non 
coiens.     Ununited  fracture,  or  raise  joint 

A'RTOS  (a pro*,  a  loaf  of  wheaten-bread).  The  Greek  term  for 
wheaten -bread,  as  distinguished  from  /ua£a,  or  barley-bread.  Arto- 
kreas  is  bread-meat  or  sandwich  ;  arto-geda,  bread  and  milk,  perhaps  a 
poultice ;  arto-mtli,  bread  and  honey,  possibly  a  cataplasm. 

A'RTUS  (ap»,  to  adapt ;  hence  apdpop).  This  term  properly  means 
a  joint — "  per  membra,  per  artus,"  in  every  limb  and  joint  But  it  is 
taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  applied  to  the  limbs  of  the  body. 
8ee  Memf/rmn. 

ARYTjCNOID  CARTILAGES  (dpvraiva,  a  ewer,  tWot,  like- 
ness). A  term  applied  to  two  triangular  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The 
derivation  of  the  term  relates  to  the  appearance  of  both  cartilages  taken 
together,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  In  the  animals  which 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  dissection  among  the  Ancients,  the  open- 
ing of  the  larynx  with  the  arytamoid  cartilages  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  mouth  of  a  pitcher  or  ewer  having  a  large  spout. 

ARYTiE'NOID  GLANDS.  The  mucous  glands  situated  in  the 
arytssno-epiglottidean  folds  of  the  larynx. 

ASA-FCETID  A.  A  gum-resin  obtained,  by  incision,  from  the  living 
root  of  Narthex  Asafoetida,  an  Indian  umbelliferous  plant. 

ASAPHI'A  (dadtpua,  from  a,  priv.,  <xa<f>rjs,  clear).  This  Greek 
term  denotes,  generally,  want  of  clearness,  uncertainty,  as  of  the  mind ; 
but  it  has  been  employed,  in  a  special  sense,  to  denote  a  want  of  cAeut- 
ness  of  articulation  or  speech. 


ASBE'STOS  (a,  priv.,  o-fl.Vcuu.,  to  eitinguiib).  A  fibroin  variety 
of  hornblende  or  tremolite,  of  »  10ft  a  tenure  that  it  an  be  apun  and 
worcu  like  flu, Mid  >o  incoraourtMt  that  it  cmD  be  cleaned,  when  dirt;, 
by  burning  it.  There  are  HTenl  varietie*,  all  mare  or  ten  flexible  and 
fibrou*.  and  tinned  taniantim  or  mountain-flax,  &c. 

A"SCAR1S  (oVu-npiJu,  to  jump).  The  name  of  a  genu  of  para- 
litica! ccglclminthou*  wonni  found  in  the  human  body.  Aicarii  lum- 
brmida  is  the  long  and  round  worm  ;  aicarii  vtrnucnlarit,  the  thread 
or  maw-worm ;  mcartj  myttnx,  a  worm  found  in  the  intntine*.  See 
Vtrmtl. 

A  •SCI  (do.ot,  a  *ack).  The  tube*  or  mem  bra  noun  bladder*  which 
contain  the  sporulct  of  ervptogamic  plant*.     See  Anolieda. 

ASCI'DIUM  (d«fo»i.,  dim.  of  rfWt,  a  leathern  bag).  A  name 
given  to  tbe  petiole  of  certain  plant*,  when  it  i>  leaf-like,  and  the 
margin*  are  folded  inward,  ao  U  to  lorni  a  dated  urn  or  pitcher.  Sec 
Ampulla, 

ASCITES  (A-c6t,  a  tec*;  a  akin-bottle',  a  big-bellied  man). 
Hydropt  ventris,  Tel  abdominis.  Dropsy  of  the  belly  or  abdomen.  It 
ni  to  named  from  the  preaence  of  the  fluid  in  the  peri  ton  rum,  aa  in  a 
■kin  or  bag.  It  it  one  of  the  three  aneciea  of  dropey  recognized  by  tbe 
Ancient*,  the  other*  being  anasarca  and  tympanites. 

ASETTA  (asnwTor,  not  liable  to  rot;  from  a,  priY.and  oiaopai, 
to  become  rotten).  A  term  for  lubatancea  which  are  free  from  the 
putrefactive  procea*. 

ASITIA  (a,  priv.,  e-i™,  food).  Literally,  wot  of  food.  Hippo- 
cratra  employ*  the  word  to  denote  fatting,  and  alto  want  of  appetite. 

ASO'DES  (iffiiint,  from  dim,  nanaca,  and  the  termination  -itnt, 
denoting/.^™).  SMtct  to  natoeu,  aa  applied  to  a  patient  or  a  di»- 
the*i>;  or  accompamrd  by  nautea,  aa  applied  to  term*  expreuing  pain, 

A'SPERAARTE'RIA.  Literally.arongh  air-vetael.  Thetrarbea; 
the  wind-pipe  which  convey*  tbe  air  into  tbe  lung*,  named  from  the 
inequality  of  it*  cartilage*.     See  Arttria. 

ASPE'RMIA    (a'cari/mnt,  from    ■,  priv.,  and   rwlpua,  temen). 

ahaence  nf  the  tote*. 

ASPE'RSION  [atpergm,  to  .prinkle).  A  kind  of  aftuion  in  which 
the  liquid  ia  thrown,  drop  hy  drop,  like  rain,  upon  the  body.  Atperjio 
i«  the  act  of  hetprinklinp ;  asperoo  i*  the  iprinkling  itself. 

ASPHALT.  A  tolid  bitnm'inoua  mbaUnce,  probably  derived  from 
decayed  veietable  matter. 

ASPHY'XIA  |a,  prtv.,  ov/.ufit,  the  pulte).  Defictui  puliit ;  oV- 
ftdia  antmi.     Thi*  term  limply  meant  pnlttltmeii,  but  it  it  generally 

ever,  opined  ia  the  proper  term.  This  leads  toaiphyxia.  But  aaphyiia 
may  occur  at  once,  the  breathing  continuing,  and  lead  to  apnea,  aa  i 
tome  catea  of  death  from  rhloroform  and  amylene.     See  Apnaa. 

ASPIRATION',  PNEUMATIC  (aspiratia,  a  blowing  to  or  upon). 
Thr  operation  of  drawing  off  gator  liquid  from  a  tumor,  by  meant  of  * 
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mixture.  It  differs  from  Anal  fit*  only  in  degree,  and  it  performed  in 
the  dry  way  by  heat,  or  in  the  moist  way,  by  acids,  Ac  8ee  Cvpetta- 
tkm. 

A'SSIDENT  SIGNS  (assidere,  to  tit  by).  A  term  applied  to  occa- 
sional  si?ns  of  a  disease.  They  are  distinguished  from  pathognomonic 
signs,  which  are  inseparable  from  a  disease. 

ASSIMILATION  (assimilare,  to  make  like).  The  conversion  of 
food  into  nutriment  1.  To  the  process  of  the  mingling  of  the  food,  in 
the  form  of  chyle,  with  the  blood,  Prout  gave  the  name  primary  assimi- 
lotion.  2.  To  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  capillaries,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  formation  and  modification  of  the  lymph,  he  gave  the 
name  secondary  assimilation. 

ASSOCIATE  MOVEMENTS.  Consensual  Movements.  Those 
movements  which,  contrary  to  our  will,  accompany  other,  voluntary, 
movements,  those  connected  by  habit  or  sympathy.  Thus,  the  eye 
cannot  be  moved  inwards,  by  the  action  of  the  rectus  internus,  without 
contraction  of  the  iris  being  prod  need. 

A'SSUS  (quasi  arm*,  from  ardent,  to  burn).  Roasted,  as  applied  to 
foods,  and  distinguished  from  elirus,  boiled ;  "  simul  assis  miscueris 
elixa."  But  Celsas  has  assa  nutrvc,  a  careful  nurse ;  quod  puero  adsit, 
or  assit,  which  is  of  a  different  origin.    See  Elixation. 

ASTEATO'DES  (a,  priv.,  mcrrmdnt,  tallowy).  A  term  denoting 
deficiency  in  the  sebaceous  secretion ;  deficient  action  of  the  sebaceous 
glands. 

ASTHENI'A  (ao-0«Vaia,  want  of  strength).  A  failure  of  strength, 
or  paralvsis  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation. 

ASTHENIC  DISEASES  (o'<rd«»»iu>«,  weaklv ;  d<r0«ntt,  weak,  from 
a,  priv.,  aOtvot,  strength).  Diseases  characterized  by  want  of  vigour. 
The  term  asthenic  is  nearly  synonymous  with  the  words  typhoid  and 
adynamic.     See  Sthenic. 

ASTH  ENOTI A  (aVflinjs,  weak,  £ifr,  the  eye).  Muscular  amauro- 
sis. Weak  sight ;  that  "  state  of  vision  in  which  the  eyes  are  unable 
to  sustain  continued  exercise  upon  near  objects,  although  the  patient, 
on  first  viewing  such  objects,  generally  sees  them  distinctly,  can  employ 
his  sight  for  any  length  of  time  in  viewing  distant  objects,  and  presents 
no  external  appearance  of  disease  of  the  eyes/* — Mackenzie. 

A'STHM  A  {dtrdflaZw,  to  breathe  heavily).  Dyspnosa  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  freedom  of  respiration.  Humoral  asthma, 
or  bronehorrheca,  is  characterized  by  b  rone  Dial  flux  ;  congestive  asthma, 
or  dry  catarrh,  by  scanty  expectoration;  spasmodic  asthma,  by  pre- 
sumed spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  air-tubes;  hay- 
asthma,  by  the  peculiarities  of  hay- fever;  and  hysteric  asthma,  by 
extraordinary  frequency  of  the  respirations,  with  perfectly  healthy 
sound  of  the  chest  and  breathing.  Asthma  cultrariorvm  is  Grinders* 
asthma;  asthma  metaUariorum,  Miners*  asthma. 

ASTI'GMATISM  (a,  priv.,  o-riyiia,  a  spot).  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Donders  to  the  phenomena  which  result  from  inequality  of  the 
refractive  media,  depending  on  variation  of  the  density  of  the  cornea. 
The  term  denotes  that  rays  derived  from  one  point  do  not  again  unite 
into  one  point. 

1.  Irregular  astigmatism.  "An  aberration,  which  has  reference  to 
the  rays  refracted  in  one  and  the  same  meridian."  In  this  variety  a 
Roman  letter,  for  example,  appears  confused. 
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2.  Regular  astigmatism.  "  An  aberration  dependent  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  focal  length  of  the  different  meridians  of  the  light- 
refracting  system."  In  thia  variety  a  square  appears  extended  into  an 
oblong. 

ASTIGMO'METER.  An  instrument  employed  in  cases  of  astig- 
matism,  for  determining,  and  noting,  for  the  guidance  of  the  optician, 
the  precise  angular  position  of  the  axes  of  the  cylindrical  lenses  required 
for  correction. 

ASTRA'GALUS  (d<rrpdya\ov,  a  die).  The  ankle-bone;  the 
analogous  bones  of  some  animal  were  used  by  the  Ancients  as  dice. 

ASTRI'CTION  {astrictie,  a  power  of  binding  close).  The  action 
of  an  astringent;  a  contraction  of  parts  on  the  application  of  certain 
substance*.     The  term  was  formerly  used  for  constipation. 

ASTRI'NGENT  PRINCIPLE  (astringere,  to  hind).  A  binding 
and  contracting  principle  contained  in  the  husks  of  nuts,  of  walnuts,  in 
green  tea,  and  eminently  in  the  gall-nut.  From  the  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  tanning  skins  it  nas  obtained  the  name  of  tannin. 

ASTRINGENTS  (astrinqere,  to  bind).  Remedies  which  contract 
the  animal  fibre,  and  arrest  fluxes,  haemorrhasres,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

ASTROBOLrSMUS  {&<rrpov,  a  star,  pd\\w,  to  strike).  Astro- 
blesia.  The  state  of  one  star-struck,  stricken  by  the  sun,  withered. 
The  term  has  been  applied  to  apoplexy,  from  the  supposition  of  stellar 
influence.    See  Siderotic*. 

ASYSTO'LIA  (darvarrokov,  without  contraction).  A  state  in 
which  the  tension  of  the  pulse  is  morbidly  diminished. 

ATAVISM  (atavut,  a  forefather;  strictly,  a  great-grandfather's 
grandfather).  A  term  applied  to  a  curious  phenomenon  of  hereditary 
predisposition,  in  which  the  disappearance  of  a  peculiarity  of  form, 
character,  or  morbid  tendency,  during  one  generation,  is  succeeded  by 
its  reappearance  in  the  next.     See  Hereditary. 

ATA'XIA  (a,  priv.,  Ta£ic,  order).  Ataxy;  irregularity;  a  term 
applied  to  the  disorder  wh  ich  characterizes  fever  of  no  certain  type.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  pulse,  when  it  is  not  simply  irregular  or 
uneven,  but  wben  it  has  no  order  in  its  irregularity;  it  is  then  atactic. 
or  disorderly. 

1.  Under  the  term  Locomotor  Progressive  Ataxy,  Dr.  Duchenne 
has  described  a  disease  characterized  by  difficulty  of  locomotion,  and, 
until  recently,  confounded  with  paraplegic  diseases.  See  Duchenne' $ 
Disease. 

2.  The  Atactic  Apophyses,  or  irregular  offshoots  of  the  old  writers, 
applied  to  a  vein,  signified  its  extreme  subdivisions. 

ATA'XIC  FEVER  (a,  priy.,  Ta£n,  order).  Irregular  fever,  in 
which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  chiefly  affected. 

ATELECTASIS  (aViAtj*,  imperfect,  ccrao-iv,  extension).  Imper- 
fecta explicatio.  1.  "  Imperfect  expansion  of  the  lung  in  a  new-born 
child"  (Norn.  ofDis.).  2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  vascula 
system  of  the  skin,  and  signifies  general  or  universal  extensibility,  such 
as  takes  place  in  the  distension  of  the  capillaries,  in  some  forms  of 
vascular  nevus,  and  also  in  cyanosis. — E.  Wilson. 

ATHE'RMANCY  (a,  priv.,  Qipnaivoum,  to  become  hot).  The 
property  of  arresting  the  passage  of  radiant  heat.  An  athermanous  sub- 
stance is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  opaque  to  heat.  See  Diather- 
mancy. 
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ATHERCMA  {Mnprnpa,  a  tumor  filled  with  matter  resembling 
«0«pq,  gruel  or  pap).  Under  this  term  are  included  both  fatty  and 
calcareous  degeneratum*  of  the  blood-vessels,  atheroma  proper  being  an 
intermediate  condition.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  pultaceous  or 
pap-iike  character  of  the  deposits.    See  Steatoma. 

ATHETOSIS  (a'eiTot,  without  position  or  place).  Inability  to 
keep  the  fingers  and  toes  from  continued  motion,  which  is  regular,  to 
some  extent  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  continuing  during 
sleep.     Is  not  this  a  form  of  Ataxia? 

ATHRIX  (a,  priv.,  0p<£,  hair).  Hairless;  a  term  applied  by 
Mason  Good  to  a  state  characterized  by  diminished  formation  of  hair. 
Thus  atkrix  calv&e*  is  synonymous  with  Alopekia  senilis,  or  senile 
baldness;  and  atkrix  simplex  with  Defluvium  capillorum,  or  the 
umpjeand  progressive  fill  of  the  hair,  producing  thinness. 

ATHY'MIA  (advpui,  despondency,  from  a,  priv.,  dvfiov,  courage). 
Lowness  of  spirits ;  depression;  despondency. 

ATL A'NTAL  ASPECT.  That  aspect  of  the  neck  and  trunk  which 
is  directed  towards  the  Atlas.  The  term  Atlantad  signifies  "  towards 
the  atlantal  aspect."    See  Anatomy. 

ATLAS.  The  first  or  uppermost  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  articu- 
lating immediately  with  the  occipital  bone,  and  thus  supporting  the 
globe  of  the  head, — as  Atlas  was  said  to  support  that  of  the  earth. 

ATMOTjYSIS  (d-rfios,  vapour,  Avatc,  a  loosing  or  setting  free). 
A  method  of  separating  gases  by  diffusion  through  a  porous  tube  such 
as  graphite :  thus,  on  transmitting  an  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  through  a  tobacco  pipe,  the  hydrogen  will  pass  through 
the  pores  of  the  tube  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  oxygen  that  their 
explosive  character  will  be  entirely  destroyed.    See  Diffusion, 

ATMOPYRE  (ifr/tot,  vapour,  w5f>,  fire).  The  name  given  by 
Mr.  D.  O.  Edwards  to  his  invention  for  solidifying  the  flame  of  inflam- 
mable gases,  and  rendering  them  available  either  for  warming  apart- 
ments or  for  culinary  purposes. 

ATMOSPHERE  (drpo*,  vapour,  <r<p*Ipa,  a  sphere).  The 
envelope  of  gases  and  vapours  which  surrounds  the  earth.  Atmospheric 
air  consists  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  nitrogen  with  one- 
fifth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  very  small  portions  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia.  The  term  "atmospheric  air"  was  introduced  to  dis- 
tinguish the  atmosphere  from  other  airs — a  term  formerly  applied  to  all 
the  pases. 

1.  Atmospheric  Pressure  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  a  column 
of  mercury.  A  mercurial  column,  30  inches  in  length,  presses  on  a 
given  surface  with  the  same  force  as  the  atmosphere  in  its  ordinary 
state ;  and  hence  the  force  of  a  60-inch  column  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  two  atmospheres ;  that  of  15  inches  to  half  an  atmosphere ;  that  of 
one  inch  to  l-30th  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

2.  Atmospheres— two,  three,  gc.  Multiplied  pressures  of  air,  arising 
from  condensation,  the  ordinary  pressure  being  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
square  inch. 

ATOM  (a-ropot ,  that  cannot  be  cut).  An  ultimate  particle  of 
matter,  incapable  of  further  division.  The  term  atom  is,  however, 
not  only  hypothetical,  but  often  inapplicable,  as  when  half  atoms  occur. 
Equivalent  is  only  expressive  when  comparison  with  a  correlative  equi- 
valent is  directly  implied.    Proportion  meant  similitude  of  Titwi. 
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Proportional  is  one  of  the  terms  of  a  proportion.  Combining  ouantitt, 
or  weight  is  sometimes  expressive,  but.  besides  being  unwieldly,  it  is 
not  always  applicable.  Dr.  Donovan  adds,  the  word  aose  is  universally 
employed  to  designate  a  determinate  or  definite  Quantity  of  a  thing  given; 
it  has  the  quality  of  involving  nothing  bevona  a  fact,  and  can  often  be 
used  with  advantage.     See  Atom  and  Molecule. 

ATOM  and  MOLECULE.  These  terms  have  recently  received 
new  definitions,  in  compliance  with  the  new  views  of  atomicity.  Thus 
an  Atom,  sometimes  called i(  elementary  atom,*1  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  an  element  or  compound  that  can  be  associated  with  others,  or  trans- 
ferred from  one  compound  body  to  another ;  a  Molecule,  sometimes 
called  "molecular  atom,"  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  can  exist 
isolated  in  a  free  state,  or  stand  by  itself  uncombined.  Every  mole- 
cule is  not  an  atom,  but  every  atom  is  a  molecule.  See  Oxide  of 
Oxvgen. 

ATOMIC  or  EQUIVALENT  PROPORTIONS.  A  law  of  the 
Atomic  Theory  according  to  which  each  element,  in  combining  with 
other  elements,  or  in  displacing  other  elements  from  combination,  does 
so  in  a  fixed  proportion,  which  may  be  stated  numerically. 

ATO'MIC  HEAT.  The  term  applied  by  Regnanlt  to  the  specific 
heat  of  atoms.  The  atomic  heat  of  a  substance  is  the  number  obtained 
by  multiplying  its  specific  heat  by  its  atomic  weight. 

ATO'MIC  SATURATION.  A  term  introduced  to  express  a 
doctrine  which  affects  all  chemical  compounds — viz.,  that  each  element 
is  capable  of  combining  with  a  certain  limited  number  of  atoms,  and 
that  this  number  can  never  be  exceeded,  although  the  energy  of  its 
affinities  may  have  been  increased  by  combination  up  to  this  point. 

ATO'MIC  THEORY.  A  theory  which  deals  with  the  indivisible 
particles  of  all  substances,  and  comprehends  three  grand  laws  which 
form  the  foundation  of  chemical  science.  These  are— 1,  the  law  of 
definite  proportions  ;  2,  the  law  of  multiple  proportions;  and,  3,  the  law 
ol  atomic  or  equivalent  proportions. 

ATO'MIC  VOLUME.  The  volume  or  measure  of  an  equivalent  or 
atomic  proportion  of  a  body,  termed  by  M.  Kopp  the  specific  volume. 
By  dividing  the  atomic  weight  by  this  volume,  we  obtain  the  calculated 
density. 

ATO'MIC  WEIGHTS.  A  term  connected  with  the  theory  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  matter  consists  of  ultimate  indivisible  particles, 
called  atoms ;  that  these  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  in  the  same 
body,  but  differ  in  weight  in  different  bodies;  and  that  bodies  combine 
in  definite  proportions,  with  reference  to  those  weights,  which  are  hence 
called  atomic  weights. 

ATOMI'CITY.  A  term  of  modern  date  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  those  properties  of  atoms  which  were  otherwise  described 
by  the  term  '*  equivalence,"  and  of  enforcing  the  fact  that  the  effects 
referred  to  belong  really  to  atoms.  By  the  atomicity  of  an  element  is 
meant  the  number  expressing  the  hydrogen-atoms  to  which  one  atom 
(or  volume)  of  that  element  is  usually  equivalent  Hence  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

1.  Mon-atomic,  uni-equwalent,  monad  elements,  the  atomic  weights 
of  which  are  represented  by  the  same  numbers  as  their  equivalent 
weights.    Chlorine  is  the  type  of  one-atom  elements. 
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2.  Di-atomic,  bi-eqwva!ent}  dyad  elements,  of  which  the  number 
representing  the  equivalent  weight  is  half  of  that  which  represents  the 
atomic  weight.    Oxygen  is  the  type  of  two-atom  elements. 

3.  Tri-atomic,  ter-eqturalent,  triad  elements,  of  which  the  number 
representing  the  equivalent  weight  is  commonly  taken  as  identical  with 
that  which  represents  the  atomic  weight,  though,  if  the  equivalence 
system  were  rigorously  carried  out,  the  equivalent  should  be  one-third 
of  the  atomic  weight.    Nitrogen  is  the  type  of  three-atom  elements. 

4.  Tetr-atomic,  qnadr-eouivalent%  tetrad  elements,  of  which  the 
number  representing  the  equivalent  weight  ought  to  be  one-fourth 
of  that  which  expresses  the  atomic  weight,  whereas  it  is  usually 
represented  as  hair  that  number.  Carbon  is  the  type  of  four-atom 
elements. 

ATCNIA  (a,  priv.,  roVot,  tone).  A  Hippocratic  word,  denoting 
relaxation  or  want  of  tone  in  the  system  generally.  It  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  coats  of  the  veins,  and  reckoned  among  the  four 
causes  of  hemorrhage  occurring  without  a  wound.  The  term  atonic  is 
now  applied  to  a  disease  characterized  by  atoma,  or  want  of  vital  energy, 
as  atomic  gout,  &c. 

ATRA  B1LIS.  Nigra  bUis.  Black  bile :  a  term  denoting  melan- 
choly or  sadness :  "  quern  nos  furorem,  nt\ay\o\iav  illi  vocant;  quasi 
vero  atra  bili  solum  mens,  ac  non  sepe  vel  iracundia  graviore,  vel 
timore,  vel  dolore  moveatur.** — Cic.  Tusc.  Dis. 

Atrabilarious.  Affected  with  melancholy,  which  the  Ancients 
attributed  to  the  predominance  of  atra  bills,  or  black  bile.  The  term 
atratnliary  has  been  applied  to  the  arteries,  capsules,  and  veins  pertain- 
ing to  the  kidney — called  also  renal  arteries,  &c. 

ATRE'SIA  (a,  priv.,  Tpaoo,  to  perforate).  Imperforation,  as  of  the 
anus,  meatus  auditorius,  uterus,  vagina,  &c.  The  substantive  atresia 
is  not  found  in  Greek  writers,  but  the  adjective  irpntox  occurs,  both 
in  an  active  and  a  passive  signification.  Atresia  iridis  is  closure  or 
imperforation  of  the  pupil.     See  Synechia. 

ATROTHIA  (a,  priv.,  rpotpn,  nourishment).  Atrophy;  want  of 
nutrition ;  a  disease  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  any  particular  part ;  thus, 
atrophy  of  the  heart  is  either  a  wasting  of  the  heart,  or  a  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue  of  that  organ  ;  atrophy  of  the  brain  is 
"  diminution  of  brain-substance  without  induration  or  softening ;"  spinal 
atrophy  is  a  term  synonymous  with  tabes  dorsal  is ;  linear  atrophy  is 
another  name  for  morphoea  atrophica  when  it  occurs  in  bands  or  lines 
in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

ATRO'PIA.  An  organic  alkaloid  constituting  the  active  principle 
of  Atropa  belladonna,  or  Deadly  Nightshade. 

ATTE'N U ANTS  (attenuare,  to  make  thin).  Diluents;  medicines 
which  make  thin,  or  dilute,  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as  opposed  to 
mspissanU,  or  those  which  make  thick  or  viscid. 

ATTENU  ATIO  {attenuare,  to  make  thin).  The  lessen ine  of  weight 
or  of  consistency ;  emaciation.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  process 
by  which  a  fluid  becomes  of  less  specific  gravity,  as  when  it  undergoes 
fermentation  and  parts  with  carbonic  acid.  Extenuaiio  is  a  stronger 
term,  and  denotes  the  making  very  thin. 

ATTO'LLENS  {attollere,  to  lift  up).  A  muscle  which  draws  any 
part  upwards,  as  the  attollens  auriculam,  or  superior  auris,  which  raises 
the  ear ;  also  called  levator  or  elevator. 
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ATTRACTION  (attrahere,  to  draw  to).  A  tenn  denoting  certain 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  matter. 

1.  Attraction  of  Gravitation.  The  tendency  of  masses  of  bodies  to 
one  another,  at  all  distance!.    See  Gravity. 

2.  Capillary  Attraction.  The  power  by  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  fine 
tube  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  liquid  which  surrounds  it. 

3.  Electrical  Attraction.  The  property  displayed  by  certain  sub- 
stances of  attracting  certain  others,  on  being  rubbed. 

4.  Magnetic  Attraction.  The  tendency  of  certain  bodies,  chiefly 
iron,  to  point  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  and  each  other. 

5.  Attraction  of  Cohesion.  The  tendency  of  the  molecules  of  a  body 
to  cohere,  to  form  masses.     It  is  the  antagonist  of  affinity. 

6.  Attraction  of  Affinity.  The  tendency  of  the  atoms  of  certain 
bodies  to  combine,  to  form  chemical  compounds.    See  Affinity. 

7.  Attraction,  elective.  A  term  denoting  the  apparent  choice  which 
bodies  exhibit  when  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  affinity, 
the  tendencies  to  combine  being  found  to  exist  in  different  degrees 
between  the  particles  of  different  bodies. 

ATTRAHENS  AURIS  {attrahere,  to  draw  to).  A  muscle  which 
draws  the  ear  forwards  and  upwards;  also  called  anterior  auris  and 
prior  auriculas. 

-AT US.  This  termination,  as  also  that  of  -Hue,  denotes  the  presence 
of  the  substance  indicated  by  the  word  which  it  terminates ;  as  slates, 
having  wings ;  aurifta,  having  ears,  &c. 

AUDI'TIO,  AUDI'TUS  (audire,  to  hear).  The  former  term  de- 
notes the  act  of  hearing;  the  latter,  the  sense  of  hearing.  "Auditionee 
fictSB,  quibus  auditus  ssspius  patet,  audientiam  facere  solent."  The  last 
term  denotes  audience,  or  attention  given  to  a  discourse. 

AU'RA  (adpa,  aura,  a  gentle  breeze).  A  wafting  air;  a  subtle, 
invisible  fluid  supposed  to  be  wafted  from  a  body ;  an  effluvium, 
emanation,  or  exhalation,  as  the  aroma  of  flowers,  the  odour  of  the 
blood,  &c. 

.  1.  Aura  electrica.  Electric  breeze.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  currents  of  air  which  proceed  from  a  point  connected  with  a  charged 
body,  such  as  a  needle  attached  to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric 
machine  which  is  being  worked. 

2.  Aura  epileptica.  A  sensation  of  cold  or  pain  felt  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  oody,  and  gradually  creeping  upward  to  the  head,  before  an 
attack  of  epilepsy — a  kind  of '  formicatio.' 

3.  Aura  podagrica.  A  peculiar  sensation  creeping  through  the 
system  in  gout. 

4.  Aura  sanguinis.    The  odour  exhaled  bv  blood  newly  drawn. 

5.  Aura  seminalis.  A  term  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  semen  on  the  ovum,  according  to  which  it  was  supposed 
to  take  place  through  the  intervention  of  a  peculiar  emanation,  ana  not 
by  immediate  contact. 

AU'RIC  ACID  (aurum,  gold).  A  name  proposed  by  Pelletier  for 
the  peroxide  of  gold,  from  its  property  of  forming  salts  with  alkaline 
bases.     Its  salts  are  called  aurates. 

AURI'CULA  (dim.  of  auris,  the  ear).  1.  An  auricle ;  the  flap  of 
the  ear,  with  the  auditory  tube.  2.  Also  the  name  of  two  cavities  of 
the  heart  which  lead  to  the  ventricles,  and  resemble  the  external  ear 
of  some  quadrupeds. 
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AURICULA'RIS  (auricula,  the  external  ear).  A  designation  of 
the  muscle  which  extends  the  little  finger,  or  the  extensor  minimi  digiti, 
from  its  turning  up  the  little  finger. 

AURI'CULO-VENTRl'CULAR  RING.  The  fibrous  rin»  or 
opening  which  communicates  between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart.    This  ring  is  larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

AURI'GO  (auram,  gold).  Orange-skin ;  a  term  applied  to  an 
orange  hue,  diffused  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin  in  new-born 
infanta.  Sauvages  terms  it  ephelis  lutea.  Also  an  old  name  for  jaun- 
dice, derived  from  its  colour. 

AURIPIGME'NTUM  {aurum,  gold,  mgmentum,  paint).  Orpi- 
ment ;  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour. 

AURIPU'NCTURE  (auris,  the  ear, pungere,  to  prick).  Puncture 
of  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear. 

AU'RIS  (audire,  to  hear).  The  ear,  generally.  Auricula  is  the 
flan  of  the  ear  with  the  auditory  tube.  Pinna  is  the  flap  of  the  ear 
only.  Auritus,  having  large  or  long  ears;  auriiulus,  dim.,  having 
small  ears. 

AURISCA'LPIUM  (auris%  the  ear,  scalper*,  to  scrape).  A  surgi- 
cal instrument  for  cleansing  the  ear;  an  ear- pick. 

AU'RUM.  Gold  ;  a  yellow  metal  of  great  malleability  and  duc- 
tility. It  is  found  generally  native,  massive,  and  disseminated  in 
threads  through  a  rock,  or  in  grains  in  the  sand  of  rivers. 

1.  Aurum  fulminant.  A  urate  of  ammonia;  an  explosive  substance, 
produced  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  gold  bv  means  of  ammonia. 

2.  Aurum  foliatum.    Aurum  in  libelfis.     Gold-leaf,  for  gilding  pills. 

3.  Aurum  in  musculis.  Shell-gold ;  made  by  grinding  the  cuttings 
of  gold-leaf  with  thick  gum-water,  and  spreading  the  ground  gold  in 
pond-mussel  shells. 

4.  Aurum potabile.    Gold  dissolved  and  mixed  with  volatile  oil. 

5.  Aurum  pulveratum.  True  gold-powder ;  made  by  rubbing  to- 
gether grain-gold  and  quicksilver,  then  distilling  off  the  Quicksilver,  or 
corroding  it  away  with  spirit  of  nitre,  and  heating  the  black  powder 
which  is  left  to  redness. 

The  following  are  Misnomers : — 

1.  Aurum  musitum,  seu  mosaicum.  Mosaic  gold ;  a  name  of  the 
disulphide  of  tin,  prepared  in  the  form  of  golden-yellow  spangles. 

2.  Aurum  iophisticum.  Powder-gold,  or  bronze-powder ;  consisting 
of  verdigris,  tutty,  borax,  Ac.,  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  melted 
together ;  used  injapan  work  as  a  gold  colour. 

AUSCULTATI6N  [auscultare,  to  listen ;  from  the  ancient  ousts  for 
aures,  quasi  aures  cultare,  i.  e.  aures  colere.  Or,  "  perhaps  from  an  obso- 
lete verb,  ausi-cuUire  or  aus-culare,  which  would  come  from  ausi-cula, 
an  old  form  of  auricula." — Smith).  Auricular  exploration.  The  act 
of  listening  by  the  application  of  the  ear,  in  the  examination  of  disease. 
It  is  termed  immediate,  when  nractised  by  the  unassisted  ear ;  mediate, 
when  performed  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 

I.  Sounds  of  the  Respiration. 

1.  Vesicular  Respiration  is  the  natural  sound  of  respiration  produced 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs ;  it  denotes  that  the  lungs  are  permeable  to 
air.  It  is  at  its  maximum  in  infanta,  and  is  termed  puerile ;  at  its 
minimum  in  the  aged,  and  termed  senile. 
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2.  Bronchial  Respiration  is  the  morbid  sound  of  respiration,  as  heard 
in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  large  bronchi ;  it  appears  dry,  and  the  air 
seems  to  be  passing  through  a  large  empty  space.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  tnis  sound. 

3.  Cavernous  Respiration  is  the  morbid  sound  of  respiration,  produced 
in  morbid  cavities  of  the  lungs.  During  expiration,  the  wind  appears 
to  be  puffed  into  the  ear  of  the  auscultator.    See  Change  of  Pitch. 

4.  Souffle,  or  Blowing,  is  a  sound  resembling  that  of  the  air  being 
actually  drawn  from  or  propelled  into  the  ear  of  the  auscultator,  when 
the  patient  speaks  or  coughs.  The  ( souffle '  is  sometimes  modified  by 
the  sensation  as  of  a  veil  interposed  between  a  cavity  and  the  ear,  and 
is  then  termed  souffle  voile,  or  the  veiled  blowing  sound. 

II.  Rattles,  Rales,  or  Rhonchi. 

1.  Vesicular  or  Crepitating  Rattles  are  of  two  kinds,  the  moist  and 
the  dry.  The  former  resembles  the  noise  of  salt  thrown  on  the  fire ; 
the  latter,  that  made  by  distending  a  dry  bladder.  The  moist  sound 
runs  into  the  varieties  of  the  bronchial  rattle,  and,  when  the  bubbles 
are  large,  is  called  subcrtpitation  ;  the  dry  occurs  in  emphysema. 

2.  Bronchial  Rattles  are  distinguished  into  the  mucous,  the  sonorous, 
and  the  sibilant.  The  first  resembles  the  rattling  in  the  throat  of  the 
dying;  the  second,  a  sort  of  snoring  sound,  the  tone  of  a  base  string  in 
vibration,  or  a  cooing  sound;  the  third,  a  whistling  sound.  The 
mucous  rattle,  when  seated  in  the  bronchi  or  cavities,  is  termed  caver- 
nous, or  gurgling. 

III.  Sounds  of  the  Voice. 

1.  Bronchophony  is  the  morbid  resonance  of  the  voice  over  the  bronchi 
in  condensation  of  the  lung.  It  traverses  the  tube  of  the  stethoscope, 
and  is  very  similar  to  pectoriloquism.  In  thin  persons  it  resembles 
larvnffophony. 

2.  Laryngophmy.  The  sound  of  the  voice  as  it  passes  to  the  ear 
through  the  tube  of  the  stethoscope,  when  placed  over  the  larynx  or 
trachea. 

3.  Pectoriloquism  is  distinguished  from  bronchophny  by  its  cavernous 
and  circumscribed  character.  The  voice  comes  directly  from  the  chest 
to  the  ear,  as  if  it  were  formed  within  the  lungs.  It  may  be  perfect  or 
imperfect. 

4.  JEgophony  is  a  sound  resembling  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  or  a 
snuffling  human  voice.  It  seems  as  if  an  echo  of  the  voice,  of  an  acute, 
harsh,  and  silvery  character,  were  heard  at  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
rarely  entering,  and  scarcely  ever  traversing,  the  tube  of  the  stetho- 
scope. It  is  the  sound  of  voice,  vibrating  through  a  thin  layer  of 
fluid. 

IV.  Sounds  of  Cough. 

1.  Tubal  Cough  is  s  resonance  of  the  concussionproduced  by  cough- 
ing over  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  large  bronchi.  There  is  the  obvious 
sen  wit  ion  of  an  internal  canal.  It  denotes  that  the  air  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Cavernous  Cough  is  the  resonance  of  the  concussion  produced  by 
coughing  over  a  cavity.    It  is  attended  by  cavernous  rattle. 

3.  Metallic  Tinkling  resembles  the  sound  of  a  metallic  vessel,  or 
glass,  struck  by  a  pin.    It  is  heard  iu  respiration,  but  especially  when 
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the  patient  speaks  or  coughs ;  it  it  sometimes  heard  in  cough,  when 
inaudible  in  the  respiration  or  in  the  voice. 

4.  Amphoric  Resonance  is  a  sound  like  that  heard  on  blowing  into  a 
decanter.  It  is  heard  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  previous 
sound. 

V.  Sounds  of  tie  Heart. ' 

1.  Cri  du  cuir  neuf.  The  sound  resembling  the  creaking  of  the 
leather  of  a  new  saddle.  This  sound  has  been  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  friction  of  the  heart  against  the  pericardium,  when  one  or  both 
have  lost  their  polish  from  the  effusion  of  solid  lymph  with  little  or 
no  serum. 

2.  Bruit  de  souMct.  A  sound  of  the  heart  resembling  the  puffing  of 
a  small  pair  of  bellows,  as  employed  to  blow  the  fire.  This  sound 
usually  takes  the  place  of  the  natural  one ;  sometimes  the  two  are  con- 
joined ;  it  may  take  place  during  the  first  and  second  sound,  or  only 
during  one  of  these. 

3.  Bruit  de  trie.  A  grating  sound  of  the  heart,  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  a  saw  upon  wood. 

4.  Bruit  de  rape.  A  grating  sound  of  the  heart,  like  that  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  file  or  rasp.  There  is  every  intermediate  gradation, 
from  the  smoothness  of  the  bellows-sound  to  the  roughest  sounds  pro- 
duced by  a  large-toothed  saw. 

5.  Frimissement  cataire  of  Laennec,  or  bruissement  of  Corvisart.  A 
peculiar  thrill  or  tremor,  perceived  bv  the  finger  when  applied  to  the 
heart  or  artery  where  it  exists,  resembling  that  communicated  to  the 
hand  by  the  purring  of  a  oat. 

6.  Bruit  musculoire.  The  muscular  sound,  always  heard  during 
muscular  contraction,  and  peculiarly  distinct  in  patients  shivering  from 
cold,  or  when  the  muscles  are  put  upon  the  stretch. 

VI.  Sounds  of  the  Arteries. 

1.  Bruit  de  soufflet  intermittent.  An  intermittent  blowing  sound, 
occasioned  by  contraction  of  the  calibre  of  an  artery,  from  tumor,  &c. 
It  is  sufficient  to  compress  the  artery  with  the  stethoscope  to  produce 
this  noise. 

2.  Bruit  de  soufflet  continu.  A  continuous  blowing  and  snoring 
sound,  resembling  the  blowing  noise  of  the  bellows  of  a  forge.  The 
bruit  de  d  table,  or  sound  of  the  humming-top,  is  a  variety  of  this 
soufflet.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  tune  of  the  arteries  is  heard,  resem- 
bling the  bumming  of  certain  insects ;  this  is  called  sifflement  moduli, 
am  ckant  dee  arteres.  The  bruit  de  momche  is  a  buzzing  sound  like  that 
of  a  fly. 

VII.  Sounds  of  Pregnancy. 

1.  Bruit  placentaire.  A  sound  of  the  placenta,  produced,  according 
to  Bouillaud,  by  compression  of  one  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdomen 
by  the  gravid  uterus.  It  is  analogous  to  the  intermittent  blowing  sound 
of  the  arteries. 

2.  Double  pulsation  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus.  A  tolerably  exact  idea 
of  this  noise  will  be  obtained  by  listening  to  the  tic-tac  of  a  watch 
placed  under  a  pillow  upon  which  the  head  rests.  It  occurs  at  the 
middle  of  the  period  of  gestation. 
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AUTOCHTHONOUS  {avroyflw,  sprung  from  the  land  itself). 
A  term  applied  to  a  thrombus  or  dot  of  coagulated  blood  formed  in  the 
organs  of  circulation.    See  Thrombosis. 

AUTO'GENOUS  (avro*,  one*i  self,  ylvofiai,  to  be  produced).  A 
term  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  part*  or  processes  which  are  developed 
from  independent  centres.  Thus,  the  autogenous  parts  of  a  vertebra 
are  its  elements,  as  distinguished  from  its  exogenous  parts,  or  its 
processes. 

Autogenous  "soldering."  A  process  of  constructing  chambers  of 
leaden  plates  by  fusing  their  edges  without  solder,  which  would  be 
rapidly  corroded  by  acid  vapours.    The  term  is  a  misnomer. 

AUTOMATIC  MOTIONS  {airrovarot,  of  his  own  accord).  Those 
muscular  actions  which  are  not  dependent  on  the  mind,  and  which  are 
either  persistent,  or  take  place  periodically  with  a  regular  rhythm,  and 
are  dependent  on  normal  causes  seated  in  the  nerves  or  the  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system. 

AUTOPHONOMA'NIA  (a irro<p6vo*,  a  self-murderer,  fiavia, mad- 
ness).   A  form  of  mania  leading  to  the  attempt  to  commit  suicide. 

AUTOPLA8TY  Cairo*,  one's  self,  *Acf<r<n»,  to  form).  A  general 
term  for  those  surgical  operations  in  which  an  injured  part  of  the  body 
is  repaired  by  means  of  the  healthy  parts  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lesion,  as  in  rhinoplasty,  cheiloplasty,  blepharoplasty,  &c. 
See  Heteroplasty. 

AUTO'rSIA  {ahtotyia,  from  atrrd*e,  one's  self,  owTofiat,  to  see). 
Literally,  seeing  with  "  one's  own  eyes ;"  a  term  curiously  applied  to 
post-mortem  examination,  or  inspection  of  the  body  after  death. 

AVA  or  KAVA-KAVA.  The  root  of  Piper  methysticum,  used 
by  the  Pacific  islanders  for  intoxicating  purposes,  and  recently  employed 
in  Europe  as  a  remedy  in  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

AVE\NA.  Oats ;  the  grains  of  the  Avena  saliva,  or  common  oat. 
The  decorticated  grains  are  known  as  groats ;  when  decorticated  and 
ground  to  powder,  as  prepared  groats.  When  dried  in  a  kiln,  and  then 
coarsely  ground,  they  form  oatmeal,  or  avena  farina. 

AVOGA'DRO'S  LAW.  A  law  which  asserts  that  equal  volumes 
of  different  gases,  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  contain  an 
equal  number  of  molecules. 

AX'ILLA  (ala,  a  wing).  1.  The  arm-pit ;  the  space  between  the 
side  of  the  chest  and  the  shoulder.  Hence  the  term  axillary,  applied 
to  parts  belonging  to  the  axilla,  or  arm-pit.  2.  In  botany,  the  term 
axilla  is  applied  to  buds  which  are  developed  in  the  angle  formed 
by  a  leaf-stalk  and  the  stem ;  the  normal  position  of  every  bud  is 
axillary  in  this  sense ;  buds  otherwise  developed  are  termed  extra- 
axillary. 

A'XIS.  Vertebra  dentata.  A  designation  of  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  from  its  presenting  a  tooth-like  process,  on  which,  as  on  an 
axis,  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra,  turns.  Also  a  designation  of  the 
modiolus,  or  central,  conical,  bony  nucleus  of  the  cochlea. 

A'XIS,  CCE'LIAC.  The  first  single  trunk  given  off  by  the  abdo- 
minal aorta. 

A'XIS-CY'LINDER.  The  name  given  by  Purkinie  to  the  central 
filament  or  axis-fibre  of  a  nerve,  or  primitive  band  of  Remak. 

A'XIS,  THYROID.  A  short  trunk  arising  from  the  front  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  anterior  scalenus. 
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AXU'NGIA  (so  called  from  its  beine  used  to  grease  wheels — ab  axe 
rotarum  quae  unguuntur).  Axunge,  hog  s  lard,  or  the  Adept  praparaius 
of  the  Pharmacopeia. 

AXU'NGIA  ARTICULA'RIS.  U«guen  articulate.  Names  of  the 
peculiar  lubricating  fluid  which  facilitates  the  motions  of  the  joints, 
commonly  called  synovia. 

AXU'NGIA  CA'STORIS.  Pinguedo  Cast  oris.  The  secretion 
found  in  the  oil- toes  near  the  rectum  of  the  Castor  Fiber,  or  Beaver. 

A'ZOTE  («,priv.,  gun,  life).  A  constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  called  from  its  being  incapable,  alone,  of  supporting  life.  This  gas 
is  also  called  nitrogen,  from  its  being  the  basis  of  nitric  acid. 

Azotic  and  Azotous  acid.  Other  names  for  nitric  and  nitrous  acid, 
respectively,  azote  and  nitrogen  being  the  same  gas. 

AZOTU'RIA  (azote,  and  ouptui,  to  make  water).  A  variety  of 
chronic  diuresis,  in  which  a  greater  quantity  of  urea  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  than  in  the  healthy  state.     See  Anazoturia. 

A'ZYGOS  (a,  priv.,  £i/yot,a  yoke).  A  term  applied  to  parts  which 
are  single,  not  in  pairs,  as  to  a  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  a  vein  of 
the  thorax,  and  a  muscle  of  the  uvula. 


B. 

BA'CCA.  A  berry,  consisting,  in  a  restricted  sense,  of  seeds  em- 
bedded in  pulp ;  as  a  rule,  indehiscent ;  inferior ;  the  outer  portion  of 
the  pericarp  being  thin-skinned,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  The  term,  however, 
comprises  the  uva,  the  pepo,  and  the  amphisarca. 

BA'CCHI  A  (Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine).  A  goblet  or  drinking-ves- 
sel ;  a  term  applied  to  gutta  rosacea,  as  indicative  of  a  cause — a  cause 
distinctly  stated  by  Plenck,  in  hit  gutta  rosacea  amopoteron  (oiyoirorn- 
p»v,  wiue-bibbers).     See  Acne. 

BACK-STROKE  OF  THE  HEART.  A  popular  expression  for 
the  diastole  or  dilatation,  as  distinguished  from  the  systole  or  contraction, 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

BACTE'RIA  {fiuKTnpiov,  a  rod).  Rod-like  infusoria,  said  to  be 
the  smallest  and  least  organized  of  all  living  beings.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  generally  for  the  whole  group  of  organisms  designated 
by  botanists  as  schizomycetes.  See  Mikrozymes. 
'  BacUri-kamia  (al/ua,  bloodV  An  infected  state  of  the  blood  owing 
to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  that  fluid. 

BA'CULUS.  Literally,  a  stick;  and  hence  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  lozenge,  shaped  into  a  little  short  roll,  like  a  stick.  Bacillum 
is  a  diminutive,  signifying  a  small  stick. 

BADEN,  MINERAL  WATERS  OF  (Austria).  Sulphurous 
waters,  flowing  from  eleven  springs  into  fifteen  reservoirs  or  baths,  at 
the  rate  of  80,640  cubic  feet  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  hottest  sprinj?  is  99°,  that  of  the  coolest  86°  Fahr. 

BADEN,  MINERAL  WATERS  OF  (Switzerland).  Thermal 
springs,  containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  marine  salt,  Glauber's  salt, 
caiNmateof  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  highest  temperature  is  107° 
Fa 
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BADEN-BADEN,  MINERAL  WATERS  OF.  Thermal  springs, 
seventeen  in  number,  impregnated  with  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur. 
Their  temperature  ranges  from  115°  to  153°  Fahr. 

BAKER'S  ITCH.  Psoriasis  pistoria.  The  vulgar  name  of  the 
Lichen  agrius,  a  species  of  scale,  occurring  on  the  back  of  the  hand  of 
bakers,  from  the  contact  of  flour. 

BAKER'S  SALT.  A  name  given  to  the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  smelling  salts,  from  its  being  used  by  bakers,  as  a  substitute  for 
yeast,  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  bread. 

BA'LANCEMENT.  Compensation.  A  law  of  teratogeny,  by  which, 
according  to  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  excessive  development  of  one  organ 
is  supposed  to  be  balanced  or  compensated  by  defective  development  of 
another,  and  vice  versa. 

BALANITIS  (/8a\aww,  glans).  Gonorrhoea  externa  vel  pr&putia- 
lis.  Inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  glans  penis  and  inside  of  the 
prepuce,  with  profuse  purulent  discharge  and  excoriation.  Some  writers 
term  the  disease  balanitis  when  the  glans  only  is  affected,  and  baJano- 
posthitis  (see  Posthitis),  when  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
lining  of  the  prepure.     See  Vulvitis. 

BALAU'STA  (ilaXavo-riov,  the  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate). 
A  spurious  fruit,  consisting  of  many-seeded  achaenia,  arranged  in  two 
circlet,  and  blended  with  a  fleshy  disc,  as  in  Punica.     Sec  Pomum. 

BALBU'TIES.  Stammering.  This  is  not  a  classical  word,  but  in 
pure  Latin  bulbus  denotes  one  who  lisps,  or  is  incapable  of  pronouncing 
certain  letters  ;  blasus  one  who  stammers,  or  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.     See  Bambalia. 

BALDNESS.  Loss  of  hair.  When  the  loss  is  absolute,  it  is  called 
alopekia;  when  circumscribed,  area,  tinea  decalvans,  &c.  See  these 
terms. 

BALDWIN'S  PHOSPHORUS.  The  fused  nitrate  of  lime.  This 
salt  is  so  termed  from  its  property  of  emitting  a  beautiful  white  light 
in  the  dark,  when  kept  in  a  stoppered  vial,  after  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

BALI'STA  (8aKKu>t  to  cast).  A  sling.  The  astragalus  was  for- 
merly called  os  oalislce,  from  its  being  cast  by  the  Ancients  from  their 
slings.     There  are  also  the  terms  ballisia  and  ballistra. 

BALL-AND-SOCKET  JOINT.  Enartkrosis.  A  species  of 
movable  articulation,  in  which  the  spheroidal  surface  furnished  by 
one  bone  plays  in  a  cup  furnished  by  another,  as  in  the  hip-joint  See 
Articulation. 

BALLI'SMUS  (/9aX.Xfga>,  to  trip  or  caper).  A  jumping  about.  A 
term  which  has  been  generally  applied  to  those  forms  of  palsy  which 
are  attended  with  fits  of  leaping  or  running. 

BALLOO'N.  A  chemical  instrument  or  receiver,  of  a  spherical 
form,  for  condensing  vapours  from  retorts. 

BA'LLOTTEMENT  (hallotter,  French,  to  toss  or  bandy  a  ball  at 
tennis).  The  repercussion  or  falling  back  of  the  foetus,  after  being 
raised  by  an  impulse  of  the  finger  or  nand,  and  so  made  to  float  in  the 
liquor  amnii. 

BALL  SODA.  Black  ash.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
oxy  sulphide  of  calcium. 

BALM  (/9o\<rajiov,  balsamum).  1.  An  aromatic  labiate  plant 
named  Melissa  officinalis.    2.  The  resinous  and  odoriferous  or  aromatic 
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sap  or  juice  of  certain  trees.  3.  Any  fragrant  or  valuable  ointment. 
4.  Anything  which  soothes  or  mitigate*  pain. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.  The  prince  of  balsams,  or  True  Balsam  of 
Mecca;  the  resinous  juice  obtained  by  incisions  into  the  Baltamo- 
dendron  Gileadense,  a  small  tree  found  only  in  part  of  India  and  in 
Arabia  about  Mecca.    It  was  sold  in  Rome  for  double  its  weight  in  silver. 

BALNEOTHERAPEI'A.  A  hybrid  term  for  balaneiotherapeia 
(fimkanlov,  a  bath,  Oipawim,  medical  treatment),  denoting  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  means  of  baths. 

BA'LNEUM  (balineum,  from  paXavsiov,  a  bath).  A  bathing- 
chamber  ;  a  bath.  In  the  plural,  balnea,  -arum,  fern.,  and  sometimes 
balnea,  -orum,  neut     Italian,  bagno ;  French,  bain.    See  Bath. 

1.  Balneum  and  balineum  were  terms  used  for  the  water- bath,  which  a 
matter  of  a  family  had  in  his  bouse ;  balnem  and  balinea,  for  public 
bathing- places.     All  referred  to  baths  artificially  heated. 

2.  Balneum  tiocum.  A  dry  bath.  This  term  denotes  the  application 
of  dry  heated  substances,  as  hot  air,  sand,  ashes,  salt,  &c,  to  the  skin  to 
promote  sweating.  But  the  term  balneum  is  inapplicable  to  such,  since 
Celsus  evidently  confines  it  to  a  water-bath,  while,  under  the  head  of 
"Siccus  color,'  he  includes  arena  calida,  the  laconicum,  and  the 


3.  Balneum  frigidum.  A  cold  bath.  But  the  term  is  obviously 
incorrect,  as  balneum  always  denotes  a  hot-water  bath.  Equally  in- 
correct is  the  term  balneum  vaporis.  Celsus  regards  calidus  vapor  as 
one  kind  of  "  siccus  color."    See  Thermal. 

BALSA'MICA.  Balsamics ;  a  term  generally  applied  to  substances 
of  a  smooth  and  oily  consistence,  possessing  emollient,  sweet,  and 
generally  aromatic  qualities.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  them  under  the 
joint  titles  of  balsamvca  et  resinosa,  considering  that  turpentine  is  the 
basis  of  all  balsams.     See  Balsamum. 

BA'LSAMUM  (fiaktrauov,  the  balsam- tree).  Balsam;  a  technical 
term  used  to  express  a  native  compound  of  ethereal  or  essential  oils 
with  resin  and  benzoic  acid.  Those  compounds  which  have  no  benzoic 
acid  are  miscalled  balsams,  being  in  fact  true  turpentines,**  the  so-called 
copaiba  balsam,  Hungarian  balsam,  &c.  * 

BAMBA'LlA.  Stammering;  a  kind  of  St  Vitus's  dance,  confined 
to  the  vocal  organs.  Its  varieties  are  hesitation  and  stuttering.  The 
term  is  not  classical,  and  can  hardly  depend,  for  its  derivation,  upon 
fInHpal**,  to  lisp  or  stammer.     See  Balbuties. 

BANDAGE.  A  roller,  compress,  or  apparatus  of  linen  or  flannel, 
for  binding  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  simple  or  compound.  1.  The 
simple  bandage  is  termed  equal,  when  the  turns  are  applied  circularly 
above  one  another ;  unequal,  when  the  turns  are  not  accurately  so 
applied.  When  each  turn  is  covered  one-third  only,  the  bandage  con- 
stitutes the  doloire  of  the  French  ;  if  the  edges  touch  slightly  only,  it 
u  the  mousse;  if  the  turns  are  very  oblique  and  separated,  it  is  called 
spiral  or  creeping,  or  the  rampant  of  the  French ;  if  folded  one  on 
the  other,  it  is  the  reversed  or  renvenc.  2.  The  compound  liandage  con- 
sists of  various  kinds  of  bandages  united  together,  and  it  has  revived 
several  names  expressive  of  its  figure,  or  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied,  as  the  T  bandage,  the  eighteen-tail  bandage,  the  capistrum, 
4c.  3.  According  to  their  uses,  bandages  are  termed  uniting,  rstaining, 
suspensory,  &c. 

r   <«# 
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BANG,  BHANG,  or  BANGUE.  Suhjee  or  Sidhee.  An  intoxi- 
cating preparation  made  from  the  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  Cannabis 
Indica,  or  Indian  Hemp.  The  resinous  exudation  of  this  plant  is  called 
haschish. 

BAPTORRHCE'A  (/9<«itto«,  iufected,  from  /8airT«,  to  imbue,  cor- 
rupt, poison,  or  infect,  p*»,  to  flow).  A  generic  term  proposed  by 
Dr.  R.  G.  Mayne,  for  the  disease  hitherto  called  Gonorrhoea^  Blen- 
norrhaa,  Blennorrhagia,  &c,  epithets  which  in  their  application  to  the 
affection  indicated  are  incorrect.  It  literally  means  an  infected,  or  in- 
fectious flow ,  and  this  he  holds  to  be  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
discharge  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  canals,  &c,  implicated  in 
the  affection,  which  infectious  discharge  constitutes  the  disease  itself. 

BAPTOTHE'CORRHOSA  (/Sairrdc,  infected  or  infectious,  6 **»,, 
a  sheath,  and  so  the  vagina,  p*»,  to  flow).  A  term  proposed  by  Dr. 
R.  G.  Mayne  for  gonorrhoea,  or,  as  he  designates  it  by  the  new  term 
Baptorrhcea,  in  women  ;  literally  it  denotes  an  infectious  flow  from  the 
vagina. 

BAPTURE'THRORRHCEA  GSavro'v,  infected  or  infectious, 
ovpttipa,  the  urethra,  pit*,  to  flow).  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  R.  G. 
Mayne  for  gonorrhoea,  or.  as  he  designates  it  by  the  new  term  of 
Baptorrhaea,  in  men ;  literally  it  means  an  infectious  flaw  or  discharge 
from  the  urethra^  which  he  conceives  is  quite  distinctive,  for  the  affection 
cannot  occur  in  the  urethra  of  women  without  being  also  present  in  the 
vagina. 

BARBADOES  LEG.  CocJrin  leg.  Boukncmia  tropica,  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lower  extremities,  characterized  by  great  swelling  and 
induration  of  the  derma,  or  true  skin ;  termed  by  the  Greeks  Ele- 
phantiasis Arabum.  The  leg  is  the  favourite  scat  of  the  disease  in  the 
\Vest  Indies.     See  Elephantiasis. 

BARBA'LOIN.  A  term  proposed  for  the  aloin  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
analogous  to  the  term  nataloin,  applied  to  the  aloin  of  Natal  aloes. 
See  Aloin. 

BA'RBIERS.  A  vernacular  Indian  term  of  unknown  dcii vat) on. 
It  denotes  a  chronic  affection,  prevalent  in  India,  and  almost  uni- 
versally confounded  by  nosologists  with  beriberi. 

BARI'LLA.  A  Spanish  term  for  crude  soda  extracted  from  the 
ashes  of  the  plants  sal  sol  a  and  salicornia.     See  Kelp. 

BA'RIUM  (Papvs,  heavy).  A  metal  found  abundantly  as  carbonate 
and  sulphate,  and  first  obtained  in  its  metallic  state  by  Davy  in  1808. 
It  is  named  from  the  great  density  of  its  compounds. 

BARK  OF  PLANTS.  The  external  envelope  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  was  formerly  distinguished  into  an  external  cortical  or  cellular  in- 
tegument, and  an  internal  or  fibrous  portion,  called  liber.  More 
recently,  bark  has  been  distinguished  into  four  portions  : — 

1.  Epidermis.  The  external  and  cellular  envelope,  continuous  with 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves.  This  is  never  renewed ;  the  following  parts 
increase  by  successive  additions  to  their  interior. 

2.  Epi-phlawm  (it/,  upon,  $Aotd?,  bark).  A  cellular  sufjerous  por- 
tion, lying  immediately  under  the  epidermis.  Cork  is  the  epiphkeum 
of  the  Qucrcus  suber. 

3.  Meso-phlceum  (/uto-oc,  middle,  qbXoiov,  bark).  A  cellular  portion, 
lying  immediately  under  the  epiphloeum.  This  portion  differs  from 
tne  preceding  in  the  direction  of  its  cells. 
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4.  Endo-phlcemn  (t *&>?,  within,  <p\oios,  bark).  The  liber,  part  of 
which  is  cellular,  part  woody.  This  is  the  bast-layer,  exhibiting  a 
beautiful  net-work  in  the  Daphne  lagetta,  or  Lace-bark  tree  of 
Jamaica. 

BAROMACRO'METER  (/9a>w,  weight,  fiaxpot,  long,  uirpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  weight  and  length  of 
newly-born  infants. 

BA'RRY'S  EXTRACTS.  These  extracts  differ  from  the  common 
by  the  evaporation  being  carried  on  in  a  vacuum  produced  by  admitting 
sieam  into  the  apparatus,  which  resembles  a  retort  with  its  receiver. 

BARTHOLIN'S  DUCT.  A  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
longer  than  the  other  ducts,  and  opening  close  to  Wharton's  duct. 

BARTHOLI'Nl'S  GLANDS.  Racemose  mucus-glands  opening  on 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  the  female. 

BARYPHO'NIA  (papvt,  heavy,  <f>»i/tj,  voice).  Heaviness  ot 
voice ;  a  difficulty  of  pronunciation ;  hoarseness  of  voice. 

BARYTA  (tfaput,  heavv).  Barytes.  Oxide  of  barium  ;  an  alka- 
line earth,  the  heaviest  of  all  the  earths. 

BASCULATION  (batcuUr,  French).  A  term  used  in  examinations 
of  the  uterus  in  retroversion  :  the  fundus  is  pressed  upwards,  the  cervix 
drawn  downwards;  it  is  half  the  see-saw  movement 

BASEL  A  compound  body  which  is  capable  of  neutralizing  an  acid, 
partly  or  entirely.  An  alkali  is  only  a  particular  species  ofoase,  and 
may  be  defined  as  a  base  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

BASEDOW'S  DISEASE.  This,  which  is  also  called  Graves's 
Disease,  is  described  under  the  term  Goitre^  Exophthalmic, 

BASEMENT-MEMBRANE.  Limitary  membrane.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Bowman  to  "  a  thin,  homogeneous  expansion,  transparent, 
colourless,  and  of  extreme  tenuity,"  which  he  finds  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium of  mucous  membranes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  contact  with 
the  vessels  of  the  parenchyma,  on  the  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  boundary 
layer  of  all  vascular  tissues,  and  is  applied  also,  in  this  sense,  to  the 
external  face  of  the  derma  of  the  skin,  in  which  case  it  constitutes  the 
base  on  which  the  epidermis  rests.     See  Afemttrane-basement. 

BASES,  ORGANIC.  Alkaloids.  These  names  are  given  to  a  class 
of  nitrogenized  organic  compounds,  which,  in  their  relations,  are  quite 
analogous  to  ammonia,  or  rather  to  oxide  of  ammonium.  They  must 
be  distinguished  from  such  basic  oxides  as  oxide  of  ethyl,  oxide  of 
methyl,  &c,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and,  although  they  form 
neutral  compounds  with  arids,  yet  exist  in  a  peculiar  state  in  these 
compounds,  which  cannot  be  decomposed,  like  ordinary  salts,  bv  double 
decomposition-,  whereas  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  undergo  the  same 
decompositions  as  those  of  ammonia. 

BASIC  SALTS.  Sub-salts.  Salts  containing  more  base  than 
exists  in  the  related  neutral  salt.     See  Super  and  Sub-salts. 

BASIC  WATER.  Constitutional  water.  A  term  applied  in  cases 
in  which  water  appears  to  act  the  part  of  a  base  in  salta,  not  being 
easily  expelled  by  heat,  and  allowing  its  place  to  be  supplied  bv  another 
base.  Tnus,  phosphoric  acid  ceases  to  be  phosphoric  acid,  unless  three 
equivalents  of  water  to  one  of  acid  be  present 

BASICITY  OP  ACIDS.  By  this  term  is  understood  the  number 
of  replaceable  hydrogen-atoms  contained  in  an  acid ;  or,  <m  tht  o\& 
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4.  Metal  Bath.  For  temperatures  above  360°,  metal  baths  are  em- 
ployed, as  those  of  mercury,  fusible  metal,  tin,  or  lead.  Tbe  tempera- 
ture may  thus  be  raised  to  600°  Fahr. 

BA'TRACHUS  (flarpaxot,  a  frog).  lianula.  Designations  of  tbe 
distended  sub-maxillary  duct. 

BAU'HIN,  VA'LVtJLE  OF.  Ileocolic  valve.  A  valve  within 
the  caecum,  whose  office  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  excrementitious 
matters  from  the  caecum  into  the  small  intestine.  The  extremities  of 
its  two  lips  form  rugae  in  the  straight  part  of  the  caecum,  called  by 
Morgagni /r<r??a  of  the  valvule  of Bauhin. 

BAIJME'S  FLUX.  A  deflagrating  mixture,  consisting  of  90 grains 
of  saltpetre,  30  of  sulphur,  and  30  of  moderately  fine  sawdust. 

BAY-SALT.  Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  as  obtained  by 
solar  evaporation  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

BDE'LLA  (pddWw,  to  suck).  The  Greek  term  for  the  leech ,  or 
tbe  hirttdo  of  the  Latins.     The  latter  is  the  term  now  used. 

BDE'LLIUM  ((iiiWiov,  a  fragrant  gum).  A  name  applied  to  two 
gum-resinous  substances.  One  of  these  is  the  Indian  Internum ,  or false 
myrrhs  procured  from  the  Amyris  commiphora;  it  is  the  bdellium  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  other  is  called  African  bdellium,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  Balsamodendron  Mukul  of  Hook. 

BDELLO'METER  (Ji&Wa,  a  leech,  h%tPov,  a  measure).  An 
instrument  invented  by  Demours  as  a  substitute  for  the  leech,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  cupping-glass,  a  scarificator,  and  an  exhausting  syringe.  Its 
advantage  consists  in  its  measuring  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
drawn.     Kraus  proposes  the  more  significant  term  anti-ldella. 

BEAD-PROOF.  A  term  denoting  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors, 
as  shown  by  the  continuance  of  the  bubbles  or  beads  on  the  surface  for 
a  certain  time. 

BEBE'RIA.  The  name  of  a  drug  procured  from  Nectandra  or 
Bebeeru  bark,  imported  from  British  Guiana. 

BE'CHICA  (/3?jx<Ka,from  0»j£,  cough).  Tussicularia ;  tussiculosa. 
Cough  medicines  ;  demulcent  remedies.     See  Bex. 

BED-CASE.  A  peculiar  affection  in  which  the  patient  chooses  to 
live  in  bed.     It  is  probably  a  form  of  hysteria. 

BED-SORE.  Ulcus  ex  cultando.  A  sore  occasioned  by  constant 
pressure  of  a  part  of  the  body  in  bed. 

BE'LA.  Bael ;  a  drug  obtained  from  the  dried  half-ripe  fruit  of 
JEqle  Marmelos,  a  plant  of  Malabar  and  Corotnandel. 

BELLADONNA.  Deadly  nightshade;  an  indigenous  species  of 
Atropia,  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  ladies  of  Italy.  The  term  suggests 
personal  attraction. 

BE'LLOWS'  SOUND.  An  unnatural  sound  of  the  heart,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  puffing  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  as  heard  by  the 
stethoscope.     Sec  Auscultation. 

BELLY.  Abdomen.  The  cavity  containing  the  bowels  or  intes- 
tines. Formerly,  the  abdomen  was  called  the  lower  belly,  the  thorax 
the  middle  belly',  and  the  head  die  upper  Itclly. 

BEN,  OIL  OF.  The  expressed  oil  of  the  Ben-nut,  or  the  Moringa 
pterygosperma,  remarkable  for  not  becoming  rancid  for  many  years. 
By  saponification  it  yields  benic  acid,  one  of  the  acetic  series  of  acids,  or 
the  fatty  acid  series. 

BENEDFCTUS  (Ixnedkei-e,  to  bless).    Benedict  or  blessed  ;  a  term 
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applied  to  compositions  and  herbs,  on  account  of  their  supposed  good 
Qualities;    thus,    antimonial    wine    was    termed    benedictum    vinum, 

BENEFI'CIUM  NATU'RJE.  Benefice  de  la  nature.  A  term  by 
which  the  French  denote  the  curative  process  of  nature,  when  unaided 
by  medicine,  and  which  we  popularly  express  by  the  term  "  effort  of 
nature/*  It  is  synonymous  with  alvi  pro/luvium,  or  spontaneous 
diarrhcea,  which  relieves  or  removes  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

BENE'VOLENCE.  A  term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  a  dis- 
position for  kindness,  compassion,  and  other  amiable  qualities.  It  is 
common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  Its  organ  is  seated  in  the 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the  forehead,  just  where  the  hair  begins  to 
grow. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  Flowers  of  Benjamin.  A  crystalline  acid  obtained 
from  benzoin,  and  prepared  by  sublimation.     See  Benzoin um. 

BENZOI'NUM.  Benzoin;  a  balsamic  resin  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  into  the  bark  of  the  Styrax  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin-tree. 
Imported  from  Siam  and  Sumatra. 

BENZOLE  or  BENZINE.  Benzoline.  Bi carburet  of  hydrogen. 
A  colourless  volatile  liquid  obtained  from  coal-tar.  Benzule  is  the  base 
of  benzoic  acid. 

BE'RIBERI.  Bad  sickness  of  Ceylon.  A  form  of  general  dropsy, 
accompanied  by  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs,  &c. ;  an  acute 
disease  occurring*  in  India,  and  commonly  confounded  by  nosologists 
with  barbiers.  The  name  beriberi  is  that  given  by  the  Malabar*  to  this 
disease  ;  beri  is  Singalese  for  weakness,  and,  by  iteration,  implies  great 
weakness. 

BERTI'N,  SPONGY  BONES  OF.  Two  small,  triangular,  turbi- 
nated bones,  sometimes  found  beneath  the  orifice  of  the  sphenoid  sinus, 
*nd  first  observed  by  Bertin. 

BERTI'NI  COLU'MNjB  vel  SEPTA.  The  septa  formed  between 
the  pyramids  of  the  kidney,  marking  the  original  composition  of  the 
organ  of  separate  lobes. 

BETA.  The  second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  employed  occa- 
sionally to  distinguish  an  ingredient  of  a  body :  beta  orcein  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  orchil  or  archil ;  beta-resin,  or  sylvic  acid,  is  one  of  the 
resins  of  colophony.     See  Alpha-orcein. 

BETEL.  A  famous  masticatory  employed  in  the  East,  consisting 
of  the  areca,  betel,  or  pinang  nut,  the  produce  of  the  Areca  Catechu,  or 
Catechu  palm.  A  portion  of  the  nut  is  rolled  up  with  a  little  lime  in 
the  leaf  of  the  Piper  betel,  and  the  whole  chewed. 

BET U LIN.  Birch- camphor;  a  chemical  resino'id  substance  found 
in  the  bark  of  the  Betula  alba,  or  Birch -tree. 

BE'X  (0ij£,  0iyot,  a  cough).  A  Greek  term  used  by  some  nosolo- 
gists  instead  of  the  Latin  term  tussis,  or  cough.     See  Bechica. 

BE'ZOAR  (p&d-zakr,  Persian,  a  destroyer  of  poison).  A  morbid 
concretion  formed  in  the  bodies  of  land  animals,  to  which  many  fsneiful 
virtues  were  formerly  ascribed.     See  El  logic  Acid. 

Bezoardics.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  alexipharmic  medicines, 
from  the  imputed  properties  of  the  bezoar. 

BI-.  Two.  A  particle  found  in  composition  only.  The  older  form 
was  dui,  as  dui-dens  for  bi-dens.  In  chemical  terms  this  prefix  denotes 
two  equivalents  of  the  first-mentioned  ingredient  to  one  of  the  other, 
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ae  6t-cbromate  of  potash,  i.  e.  two  equivalent*  of  chromic  acid  to  one  of 
potash.    Compare  ZW-. 

1.  Bi-auricutaie  (auricula,  an  auricle).  1.  Having  two  auricles,  as 
the  heart  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  2.  Having  two  auriclc-likc 
projections,  as  the  base  of  certain  leaves. 

2.  Bi  basic  soli*.  A  class  of  oxygen -acid  salts,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  acid  theory,  contain  two  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  as  the 
tartras  potass*  et  soda,  or  Roche!  le  salt. 

3.  Bi-capsular  (capsula,  a  little  case).  A  designation  of  certain  peri- 
carps which  consist  each  of  two  capsules,  or  seed-cases,  in  each  flower. 

4.  Bi-carbonate.  A  salt  containing  a  double  proportion,  or  two 
equivalents,  of  carbonic  acid  to  one  of  base. 

5.  Bi-carinate  (carina,  a  keel).  Having  two  keel-like  projections, 
as  the  upper  palea  of  grasses. 

6.  Bi-ceps  (caput,  a  head).  Two-headed,  or  having 'two  distinct 
origins,  as  applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  arm.  The  in- 
terossei  muscles  are  termed  bicipites,  from  having  each  two  heads. 

7.  Bi-concave  (concavus.  hollowed  out).  Concave  or  hollowed  out 
on  both  sides ;  a  term  applied  to  a  vertebra. 

8.  Bi-congreyate  (congregatus.  collected  together).  Bigeminate,  or 
arranged  in  two  pairs,  as  the  leaflets  of  mimosa  unguis  cati. 

9.  Bi-conjugate  (conjugatus,  yoked  together).  Twice  paired,  as 
when  a  petiole  forks  twice,  formiug  two  pairs  of  forking*. 

10.  Bicomis  (cornu,  a  horn).  A  term  applied  to  the  os  hyoi'des, 
which  has  two  processes  of  horns ;  and,  formerly,  to  muscles  which 
have  two  insertions. 

11.  Bi-crenate  (crena,  a  notch).  Doubly  crenate;  when  the  crenate 
toothings  of  leaves  are  themselves  crenate. 

12.  Bi-cuspidati  (cuspis,  a  spear).  Having  two  tubercles ;  as  applied 
to  the  first  two  pairs  of  molars  in  each  jaw. 

13.  Bi-dentate  (dens,  a  tooth ).  Two-toothed:  having  two  tooth-like 
processes,  ss  applied  to  the  fruit  or  achenia  of  bidens. 

14.  Bi-ennial (annus,  a  year).  Enduring  throughout  two  years,  and 
then  perishing ;  plants  which  bear  leaves  only  the  first  year,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  the  second  year,  and  then  die. 

15.  Bi-farious  (bifarius,  two-fold).  A  term  applied  to  leaves  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows,  not  necessarily  opposite  to  each  oilier;  in  this 
particular,  the  term  is  different  from  distichous.  Also,  a  stem  or  branch 
is  said  to  be  bifariomly  hairy,  when  the  hairs  between  any  two  joints 
appear  on  the  front  and  back,  and  in  the  adjoining  internode  on  the 
right  and  left  sides. 

16.  Bifoliolatc  (foliolum,  a  leaflet).  When  two  folioles  or  leaflets 
are  developed  at  the  same  point  at  the  end  of  the  petiole,  as  in  zygophyl- 
lum  fabago.     The  term  is  synonymous  with  conjugate, 

17.  Bi-forine  (biforus  for  biforis,  having  two  doors,  from  foris,  a 
door).  A  minute  oval  sac  found  in  the  green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves 
of  some  plants;  so  called  from  its  discharging  its  contents  by  an  open- 
ing at  each  extremity. 

18.  Bi-furcate  (furca,  a  fork).  Forked,  as  applied  to  the  inflorescence 
of  stellaria,  and  synonymous  with  dicftotomous. 

19.  Bi-furcation  (furca,  a  fork).  The  division  of  a  vessel,  or  of  a 
nerve,  into  two  branches,  as  that  of  a  two-pronged  fork. 

20  Bi-gaster  (yaffvtjo,  the  belly).  Two-bellied,  as  applied  to 
muscles;  a  hybrid  term  synonymous  with  Li-venter  and  di-gostricut. 
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21.  Bi-peminaie  (geminatus,  doubled).  A  term  applied  to  •.decom- 
pound item  or  leaf,  in  which  the  bifurcation  it  repeated  at  the  ends 
of  the  petioles  resulting  from  a  6 ret  bifurcation. 

22.  Bi-kermiut  (hernia,  tpvot,  a  branch).  Having  a  scrotal  hernia  on 
each  side. 

23.  Bi-juaous  Qugum,  a  pair  or  yoke).  Bijugate.  In  two  pairs,  as 
applied  to  the  leaflets  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

24.  Bi-labiate  (labium,  a  lip).  Two-lipped,  as  applied  to  certain 
corollas.  The  term  labiate  is  generally  used,  and  is  sufficiently  de- 
scriptive. 

25.  Bi-lamellated  (lamella,  a  small  plate  of  metal).  Formed  of  two 
small  plates,  as  the  stigma  of  mimulus  and  other  plants. 

26.  Bi-laieral.  Two-tided;  pertaining  to  the  two  sides  of  a  central 
axis,  as  in  the  bilateral  symmetry  of  animals. 

27.  Bi-lobatc  (lobus,  a  lobe).  Having  two  lobes  resembling  the  tips 
of  rare,  as  applied  to  the  leaves  of  Bauhinia,  &c. 

28.  Bi-locular  floculus,  a  cell).  Two-celled;  divided  into  two 
cells;  a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  anther,  to  certain  capsules, 
Ac. 

29.  Bi-mana  (man us,  a  hand).  Two-handed,  as  characteristic  of 
man,  the  only  mammal  that  possesses  two  perfect  hands. 

30.  Bi-na/e  (natus,  born).  Growing  in  pairs ;  a  term  synonymous 
with  bi-fbliolate,  as  applied  to  leaves. 

31.  Uin-oculus  (oculus,  the  eye).  Having  two  eyes;  an  uncouth 
designation  of  a  bandage  for  securing  the  dressings  on  both  eyes.  The 
term  binocular  vision  relates  to  impressions  made  upon  both  retinae, 
which  are  combined  into  sinule  vision. 

32.  Bin-oxide ;  sesquiaride.  Names  applied  by  Thenard  to  oxides 
which  are  capable  of  combining  with  acids,  and  contain,  respectively, 
twice  and  once  and  a  half  as  much  oxygen  as  the  protoxides  of  the 
same  metal.  He  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  "  deutoxide,"  and  limits 
the  application  of  u  peroxide "  to  those  oxides  which  do  not  combine 
with  acids. 

33.  Bi-palmate.  Having  a  palmate  arrangement  on  secondary  peti- 
oles which  are  palmately  arranged  on  the  primary  petiole. 

34.  Bi-partiie  (bipartitus,  divided  into  two  parts).  Divided  into 
two  ports,  as  applied  to  the  segments  of  a  leaf. 

35.  Bi-pinnate  (pinna,  the  fin  of  a  fish).  Doubly  pinnate ;  a  term 
employed,  in  botany,  when  the  leaflets  of  a  pinnate  leaf  themselves 
become  pinnate,  as  in  fumaria  officinalis.  A  bi-pinnatifitl  leaf  is  a 
pinnatifiu  leaf  having  its  segments  pinnatifid.    See  Pinnate. 

36.  Bi-serrate  (serratns,  .  saw-snaped).  Doubly  sawed ;  as  ap- 
plied to  the  margins  of  leaves,  when  the  serrations  are  themselves 
serrate. 

37.  Bi- serial  (series,  a  row).  Arranged  in  two  series,  or  rows ;  a 
term  synonymous  with  bi/arious. 

38.  Bi-ternate  (terni,  three  apiece).  Doubly  tcrnate ;  a  term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  when  three  secondary  petioles  proceed  from  the  com- 
mon petiole,  and  each  bears  three  leaflets,  as  in  fumaria  bulbosa, 

39.  Bi-valred  (valves,  folding-doors).  Two-valved,  as  the  shell  of 
the  oyster,  a  legume,  &c. 

40.  Bi-venter  (venter,  the  belly).    The  name  of  muscles  which  have 
two  bellies,  as  the  occipi to- frontalis;     The  term  is  synonymous  m\ta 
di-$a$tricvj: 
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BIBITO'RIUS  (bibere,  to  drink).  A  former  name  of  the  rectus 
interims  oculi  muscle,  from  its  drawing  the  eye  inward  towards  the 
nose,  and  thus  directing  it  into  the  cup  in  drinking. 

BILE-PIGMENT.  This  has  received  many  names.  Cholochrome 
has  been  applied  to  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  and  all  its  varieties. 
Cholophaine  denotes  the  brown  colouring  matter  *,  cholochloine,  the 
green. 

BILHARZIA  HjEMATOBIA.  DistomahBmatobitim.  A  sterel- 
minthous  parasitic  worm,  found  in  the  portal  and  venous  blood. 

BI'LIARY  DUCTS  (l/ilis,  bile).  These  are  the  hepatic,  the  cystic, 
and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  the  first  connected  with  the 
liver,  the  second  with  the  gall-bladder,  the  third  being  the  common 
excretory  duct  of  tl»e  liver  and  gall-bladder. 

BI'LIS.  Bile,  gall,  or  choler;  the  secretion  of  the  liver.  Bile  is 
distinguished  as  hepatic,  which  flows  immediately  from  the  liver;  and 
cystic,  or  that  contained  in  the  gall-bladder.  According  to  Dr.  Mac- 
leod,  bile  is  distinguished  as  u  true,  or  hepatic  (cystic),  and  factitious,  or 
enteric ;"  the  former  is  a  true  secretion  of  the  liver,  the  latter  a  vicarious 
secretion  of  the  intestines.     See  Icterus. 

BINARY  COMBINATION.  A  term  connected  with  the  chemica 
theory  that  combination  takes  place  between  the  atoms  of  bodies  only. 
When  only  one  combination  of  any  two  elementary  bodies  exists,  it  is 
assumed,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  proved,  that  its  elements  are  united 
atom  to  atom  singly.  Combinations  of  this  sort  were  termed  by  Dalton 
Itinary.  But  if  several  compounds  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  ele- 
ments, they  combine,  as  ho  supposed,  in  proportions  expressed  by  some 
simple  multiple  of  the  number  of  atoms,  presenting  ternary  and  (quater- 
nary combinations. 

BINARY  COMPOUND.  A  compound  of  two  elements,  or  of  an 
element  and  a  compound  performing  the  function  of  an  element,  or  of 
two  compounds  each  of  which  performs  the  function  of  an  element. 
See  Salt. 

BINI  DIGITI.  Two  fingers.  "  In  speaking  of  the  numbers  of  things 
of  which  there  are  two  or  more  sets,  it  is  much  less  elegant  to  use  the 
simple  numerals  than  the  distributives.  Thus  we  should  say  with 
propriety,  *  seni  deni  dentes,*  sixteen  teeth  ;  *  quini  digiti,1  Jive  fin- 
iters;  but  not  4  bina  labra,*  two  tips,  or  *  bini  oculi.'  two  eyes; 
these,  if  unclassical,  are  at  least  poetical. " — Horm  subsecivce. 

BINO'CULAR  VISION  {Mm  oculi,  a  pair  of  eyes).  The  fatuity 
of  using  the  two  eyes  harmoniously.  Without  this  faculty  a  person 
cannot  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  stereoscope. 

BIODY'N  AMICS  (0uk,  life,  6v va fin ,'force).  The  doctrine  of  the 
vital  activity  or  forces. 

BIOGE'NESIS  09*'o«,  life,  *y  fount,  production).  A  term  denoting 
the  hypothesis  that  living  matter  always  arises  by  the  agency  of  pre- 
existing living  matter.  "  Omne  vivum  ex  vivo,"  no  life  without  ante- 
cedent life.     See  Abioyenesis. 

BIO'LOGY  OSi'ov,  life,  Aoyov,  an  account).  Another  term  for 
physiology,  or  the  study  of  living  beings,  comprising  the  kindred 
sciences  of  zoology  and  botany. 

This  term  is  now  also  applied  to  a  theory  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  lift-force^  called  either  magnetic  or  odylic  force,  which 
obeys  laws  analogous  to  those  of  magnetism,  and  through  which  one 
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individual  may  by  manipulation,  or  by  a  simple  action  of  bit  will  or 
mind,  under  certain  conditions,  control  the  mental  states  and  actions 
of  another  individual. — Dana. 

BIO'LYSIS  (0<o«,  life,  \v<rit,  a  loosing).  The  destruction  of  life. 
Hence  the  term  biolytic  is  applied  by  S<*hulz  to  those  agents  which  have 
a  disorganizing  tendency,  and  lessen  or  destroy  strength,  as  acids,  salts, 
metallic  substances,  and  narcotics.     See  Morp/ioiysis. 

BIOPHAGOUS  (/9<o«,  life,  Qaytl*,  to  eat).  Life-eating;  a  term 
applied  to  a  mode  of  nutrition  of  plants,  depending  on  the  absorption  of 
living  organisms,  as  in  the  case  of  insectivorous  plants.  See  Necro- 
phagous nnd  Plasmophagous. 

BI'OPLASM  (/Sure,  life,  -rXaVfia/any  thing  formed  or  moulded).  An- 
other name  for  "  germinal  matter,"  or  the  rudimentary  material  of 
nutrition  and  growth  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  See  Protoplasma. 

BISMUTH.  Tin-plance.  A  pinkish-white  crystalline  metal,  usually 
found  in  tin-mines.  The  butter  of  bismuth  is  the  chloride ;  the /lowers, 
the  sublimed  oxide;  the  maoisteru,  the  nitrate  of  the  teroxide. 

Bl'STOURY  (bislouri,  French).  A  small  curved  knife  for  surgical 
operations,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  the  town  of  Pistori,  where  there 
was  a  celebrated  factory  of  these  instruments,  which  were  accordingly 
named  qlatiii  Pistorensts%  Pistori  swords. 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE.  A  general  term  applied  to  an  intensely 
bitter  substance,  procured  by  digesting  nitric  acid  on  silk,  indigo,  &c. ; 
also  to  quinia,  quassia,  salicina,  &c. 

BITTERN.  The  mother  water,  or  uncrystallizable  residue  left  after 
muriate  of  soda  has  been  separated  from  sea-water  by  crystallization. 
It  owes  its  bitterness  to  sulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia.  It  contains 
bromine. 

BITU'MEN  (iriTi/Ma,  it«tu«,  pine).  A  mineral  pitch,  supposed  to 
be  formed  in  the  earth  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  In  its  most  fluid  state  it  constitutes  naphtha ;  when  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  it  becomes  petroleum  ;  at  the  next  stage  of  induration 
it  becomes  elastic  bitumen  ;  then  maltha  ;  and  so  on  until  it  becomes  a 
compact  mass,  and  is  then  called  asphaltum. 

BLACK  ASH.  Bail-soda.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
oxysulphide  of  calcium. 

BLACK  BLOOD.  A  common  term  for  venous  blood,  derived  from 
its  intensely  purple  hue,  and  as  distinguished  from  the  scarlet  blood, 
commonly  known  as  arterial. 

BLACK  DEATH.  An  Oriental  plague,  which  occurred  in  Italy 
in  1340,  characterized  by  inflammatory  boils  and  black  spots  of  the  skin, 
indicating  putrid  decomposition.  In  Italy  it  was  called  la  mortaleya 
grande,  the  great  mortality. 

i  The  New  Black  Death,  or  Black  Plague,  which  appeared  in  Dublin 
in  1866,  somewhat  resembled  the  Black  Plague  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Dr.  Stokes  suggests,  as  an  appropriate  name  for  the  disease, 
malignant  purpuric  fever.  It  has  also  been  designated  cerebrospinal 
typhus,  black  fever,  &c. 

BLACK  DISEASE.  This,  and  Hack  jaundice,  are  English  terms 
for  the  morbus  niyer  of  the  Latins  and  the  melana  of  the  Greeks. 

BLACK  DROP.  Acetum  opii.  Opium  boiled  with  aromatics  in 
verjuice  of  the  wild  crab,  to  which  sugar  is  added,  and  the  whole  then 
fermented.    One  drop  is  considered  equal  to  two  or  three  dvo^i  ot 
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laudanum.  The  morphine  salt  contained  in  the  "  black  drop  "  is  said 
to  be  the  citrate. 

BLACK  FLUX.  A  mixture  of  finely-divided  carbon  with  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  used  for  the  reduction  of  metals  on  a  small  scale.  It 
differs  from  white  flux  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients. 

BLACK,  IVOIIY.  Ebur  ustum,  or  animal  charcoal ;  procured 
from  charred  ivory  shavings ;  generally  termed  blue- black. 

BLACK,  LAMP.  FuTigo  lampadum.  A  form  of  charcoal,  pro- 
cured by  burning  resinous  bodies,  as  the  refuse  of  pitch,  in  furnaces. 

BLACK  LEAD.  Plumbago,  or  graphite ;  a  carburet  of  iron.  It  is 
named  from  its  leaden  appearance,  for  it  contains  no  lead. 

BLACK  LEO.  A  form  of  purpura,  which  occurs  amongst  the 
lumbermen  on  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River  of  Canada.  It  is  contracted 
by  the  use  of  pork  packed  in  nitrate  of  potash. 

BLACK  LION.  A  name  given  to  a  sloughing  syphilitic  ulcer, 
from  which  the  British  soldiers  suffered  severely  in  Portugal. 

BLACK  MEASLES.  A  rare  form  of  measles, 'described  by  Willan 
under  the  name  Rubeola  nigra,  and  characterized  by  a  purplish  and 
livid  appearance  of  the  efflorescence. 

BLACK  RUST.  A  disease  of  wheat,  in  which  a  black,  moist 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  'fissure  of  the  grain.    See  Brown  Rust. 

BLACK  SALTS.  The  name  given  in  America  to  wood-ashes, after 
they  have  been  lixiviated,  and  become  black. 

BLACK  TURPKTH.  Another  name  for  the  protoxide  of  mercury, 
commonly  called  the  gray,  ash,  or  black  oxide. 

BLACK  VOMIT.  Melana  omenta.  Substances  of  a  black  ap- 
pearance rejected  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  as  in  yellow  fever,  &c. 

BLACK  WASH.  A  lotion  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of 
calomel  in  lime-water. 

BLACK  WATER.  This  and  walerbrash  are  English  terms  for 
pyrosis.     Also,  a  disease  of  sheep. 

BLA'DDER,  IRRITABLE.  A  state  of  the  bladder  in  wbich  there 
is  no  inflammatory  action,  but  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  cvstitis. 

BLA'DDER,  U'RINARY.  Vesica  urinaria.  The  reservoir  which 
contains  the  urine. 

1.  Columnar  bladder.  A  term  applied  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
unusual  development  of  the  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  bladder,  giving  an 
appearance  of  persistent  prominences  or  columns. 

2.  Trwonal  space  of  the  bladder.  A  smooth  triangular  surface  on  the 
inside  of  the  bladder,  in  the  middle  of  its  fundus,  where  the  mucous 
membrane  is  destitute  of  rugae. 

3.  Neck  of  the  bladder.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra ;  it  is  crescenti- 
form,  and  embraces  a  small  tubercle,  called  uvula  vesica,  formed  by  the 
projection  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

4.  Fundus  of  the  bladder.  All  that  part  of  its  internal  surface  which 
corresponds  to  the  inferior  region  of  its  external  surface. 

BLA'DDER Y  FEVER.  Bullosa febris.  Vesicular  fever,  in  which 
the  skin  is  covered  with  bulla,  or  blisters.    See  Pemphigus. 

BLjE'SITAS  (Uastts,  one  who  stammers).  Misenunciation  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  pscllismus,  in  which  articulate  sounds  arc  freely  but  inaccurately 
enunciated ;  in  which  soft  consonants  are  substituted  for  the  hard,  as 
s  for  s,  d  for  t,  &c. 
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BLAIN.  A  blister;  a  pustule;  an  orbicular  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  containing  a  watery  fluid. 

BLANCHl'METER  {blanch,  and  pvrpSv.  a  measure).  An  unclas- 
sical  name  of  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  bleaching  power  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  potash. 

BLA'STEMA  (£A  no-Taw,  to  bud).  Cyto-blastema.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  rudimental  mass  of  an  organ  in  a  state  of  formation.  Ac- 
cording to  Schwann,  it  consists  partly  of  a  fluid,  partly  of  granules 
which  spontaneously  change  into  the  nuclei  of  cells  and  into  cells,  and 
partly,  also,  of  such  nucleated  cells  already  formed. 

BLASTODERM  (0Aa<rrdvw,  to  germinate,  Mpua,  the  skin). 
Cicatricula.  Another  name  for  the  membrana  germinativa,  or  the 
membrane  which  lies  over  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
and  is  covered  by  the  membrana  vitellina. 

Blastodermic  vesicle.  The  membrane  which  immediately  envelopes 
the  volk  of  the  egg,  and  is  subsequently  called  the  vesicula  umbilicalis. 

BLEACH  I NG.  The  chemical  process  of  whitening  linen  or  woollen 
stuffs.  1.  Linen  is  bleached  by  the  old  process,  by  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture ;  by  the  new  process,  by  means  of  chlorine  or  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  2.  Woollen  stufft  are  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
vapour  of  sulphurous  acid. 

BLEACHING  POWDER.  Calx  chlorata.  Chloride  of  limo, 
formerly  called  oxymuriate  of  lime,  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of 
hypochlorite  of  lime  with  chloride  of  calcium,  in  the  proportions  of  one 
equivalent  of  each.     In  solution  it  is  employed  as  a  disinfectant. 

Bleaching  liquid,  eau  de  Javelle,  or  oxymuriatic  alkaline  water,  is  the 
above  compound  obtained  in  solution,  by  transmitting  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas  through  hydrate  of  lime  suspended  in  water. 

BLEAR-EYE.  Blearedness.  A  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids.     See  Lippitudo. 

BLEB.  Pempkir.  A  bulla,  vesicle,  or  bladdery  tumor  of  the  skin, 
distended  by  a  fluid.     8ee  Pemphigus, 

BLENDE  (blenden,  German,  to  dazzle).  Black-jack.  Sulphide  of 
zinc,  named  in  allusion  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  crystals. 

BLENNOPHTHA'LMIA  (£  Acuta,  mucus,  6<p9a\*6*,  the  eye).  A 
mucopurulent  discharge  from  the  eye ;  purulent  conjunctivitis. 

BLENNORRHA'GIA  (0AiW,  mucus,  My*vfii,  to  burst  forth). 
An  excessive  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra  or  vagina. 

BLENNORRHEA  (/3A«V*a,  mucus,  pim,  to  flow).  A  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  urethra;  a  term  synonymous  with  gonorrhoea.  This 
term,  as  well  as  Uennonhagia,  is  used  to  denote  purulent  or  gonorrhoea! 
ophthalmia.     See  Baptorrhma. 

BLENNO'SES  (/9A«Vva,  mucus).  The  name  given  by  Alibcrt  to 
affections  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

BLETHARA  (0At>apo*,  the  eyelid).  Plural  of  blepharon,  the 
eyelid.     Hence  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Blepharitis.     Inflammation  of  the  eyelids;  purulent  ophthalmia ; 
synonvmous  with  blrphar-ophthalmia  or  -ophthalmitis. 
'  2.  b/ephar-adenitis  (d£fjy,  a  gland ;   adenitis,  inflammation  of   a 
gland).     Inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  eyelids. 

3.  Blepkaro-hUnnorrhcea.  Gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia:  occasioned  by 
the  direct  application  of  gonorrhoea!  or  leuconhccal  matter  to  the 
eye. 
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4.  Blephar-cnkosis  (oyiraxrtc,  a  puffing  out).    Tumor  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  eyelid  ;  it  may  be  solid,  pulpy,  molicerous,  or  gelatinous. 

5.  Blenhar-ophthalmia.  Ophthalmia  tarsi.  Inflammation  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  and  edge  of  the  eyelids.    8ee  Psor ophthalmia. 

6.  Blepharopl&sty  Cirhaaaut,  to  form;.  The  operation  for  forming  a 
new  or  artificial  eyelid.    See  Plasty. 

7.  Blepharoplcgia  fwAqyif,  a  stroke).  Paralysis  of  one  or  more  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eyelid ;  also  called  ophthalmoplegia. 

8.  Blepharo-ptSsis  (jwtukm,  a  falling  down).  A  falling  of  the  upper 
eyelid ;  i nihility  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid,  from  relaxation  of  the 
integuments,  or  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebra?. 

9.  Blepharospdsmus  f<nra<rpdc,  a  spasm).  Spasm  of  the  eyelid ; 
spasmodic  action  of  the  levator  muscle— one  of  the  causes  of  lagoph- 
thalmus  or  hare-eye. 

BLE'TTING.  A  term  applied  to  that  state  of  decomposition  of 
ripe  fruits,  iu  which  spots,  or  blets,  appear  upon  them. 

BLIGHT.  A  slight  palsy,  induced  by  sudden  cold  or  damp,  limited 
to  one  side  of  the  face.  The  nerves  which  lose  their  power  are  branches 
of  the  portio  dura,  or  the  respiratory  of  Bell. 

BLIGHT  IN  THE  EYE.  Blood-shot  eye ;  the  extravasation  of 
blood  between  the  outermost  coats  of  the  eye-ball,  from  the  bursting  of 
a  vessel. 

BLIND  PILES.  CcBca  hwmorrkoides.  Piles  which  are  unaccom- 
panied by  any  discharge. 

BLIND  SrOT.  A  term  applied  to  that  point  of  the  retina  at  which 
the  optic  nerve  enters ;  it  is  absolutely  blind. 

BLISTER.  A  term  applied  to  a  vesicating  substance,  as  emplastrura 
cantharidis ;  and  to  a  reside  or  bleb,  a  vesicula  or  bulla.  See  Em- 
plastrum. 

Flying  Blisters.  Vesicatoires  volants.  A  mode  of  treatment  em- 
ployed by  the  continental  practitioners,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a 
more  diffusive  counter-irritation.  According  to  this  plan,  the  blister 
remains  only  till  it  produces  a  rultefacient  effect ;  a  second  blister  is 
then  applied  to  some  other  part,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

BLOOD  (Uod,  Saxon).  Sanguis.  The  well-known  fluid,  which 
circulates  through  the  tubes  called,  from  their  function,  blood-vessels. 
Blood  contains  albumen  in  three  states  of  modification,  viz.,  albumen, 
properly  so  called,  fibrin,  and  red  particles.     See  Cruor. 

BLOOD-CORPU'SCLES  (corpusculum,  a  little  body).  The 
minute,  flattened,  disc-like  bodies,  of  a  red  colour,  constituting  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  blood. 

BLOOD-CRYSTALS.  Crystals  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, separate  from  the  outer  shell  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  in 
man  as  prisms,  in  other  animals  in  other  forms. 

BLOOD-PL A'SM A  (-rXcfo/ucr,  anything  formed  or  moulded). 
Another  name  for  the  liquor  sanguinis,  or  the  colourless  fluid  portion  ot 
the  blood,  in  which  the  red  particles  float  during  life. 

BLOOD-PROPER  FLUID.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
a  distiuct  kind  of  nutrient  fluid,  which  exists  in  invertebrate  animals, 
which  is  always  contained  in  definitely  organized,  or  walled,  blood- 
vessels, and  which  has  a  determinate  circulatory  movement  See  Chylo- 
Aaueous  Fluid. 

BLOOD-STROKE.     Cottp  de  sang.    An  instantaneous  and  total 
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congestion    of  the    brain,  without   any  escape  of  blood  from    the 
vessels. 

BLOODY  FLUX.  Another  name  for  dysentery,  from  the  blood y 
nature  of  the  intestinal  discharge*. 

BLOODY  SWEAT.  Ep&drons  eruenta.  A  morbid,  red  dis- 
coloration of  the  perspiration,  depending  probably  for  its  peculiar  tint 
upon  the  colouring  principle  of  the  blood.     See  tiamidront. 

BLOW-PIPE.  A  small  conical  tube,  bent  at  one  end,  so  as  to 
be  easily  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  a  stream  of  flame,  by  blowing  through  it,  upon  an  object. 

Oxy-kydrogen  blow-pipe.  An  apparatus  tor  producing  intense  heat, 
by  supplying  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with  pure  oxygen,  so  that  the  two 
gases  issue  together  in  the  form  of  a  jet  from  the  nozzle  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

BLUE  DISEASE.  Blue  jaundice  of  the  Ancients;  a  disease  in 
which  the  complexion  is  tinged  with  blue  or  venous  blood.  See 
Cyanosis. 

BLUE  GUM.  A  term  applied  to  a  blue  or  purplish  line  running 
along  the  edges  of  the  gums  just  where  they  meet  the  teeth,  indicating 
the  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  for  a  long  time. 

BLUE  POT.  Another  term  for  a  black-lead  crucible,  made  of  a 
mixture  of  coarse  plumbago  and  clay. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Sulphate  of  indigo ;  a  solution  of  indigo  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

BLUE  STONE,  or  BLUE  VITRIOL.  Blue  copperas;  the  sul- 
phate of  copper,  prepared  by  oxidation  of  the  sulphuret. 

BLUE,  THEN  ARD'S.  CobaJt-ultramarine.  Hydrate  of  alumina, 
phosphate  of  cobalt,  and  peroxide  of  mercury. 

BLUE,  TURNBULL*S.  Ferrocyanide  of  iron ;  a  beautiful  blue 
precipitate,  thrown  down  on  adding  red  prussiate  of  potash  to  a  pro  to- 
salt  of  iron. 

BLUE  VERDITER.  An  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  said  to  be 
prepared  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  copper  by  means  of  cnalk. 

BOIL.  Furuncultu.  The  popular  name  of  a  small  tumor,  which 
suppurates  imperfectly,  and  contains  a  central  core  or  slough  of  mortifled 
cutaneous  tissue.  A  blind  boil  is  one  which  neither  suppurates  nor 
sloughs,  but  gradually  and  slowly  subsides,  the  contents,  11  any,  being 
absorbed ;  this  may  be  called  the  indolent  boil. 

BOILING  POINT.  That  degree  in  the  scale  of  the  thermometer, 
at  which  ebullition  is  produced  under  the  medium  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Thus,  212°  F.  is  the  boiling  point  of  water,  when  the  baro- 
meter stands  at  30  inches ;  at  31  inches,  it  is  21376;  at  29,  it  is  only 
21019 ;  in  a  common  vacuum,  it  is  70°. 

BOLE  (0«\ot,  a  clod  of  earth).  A  general  term  for  a  massive 
argillaceous  mineral,  as  Armenian  bole,  mountain  soap,  &c.  Formerly, 
boles  were  made  into  various  forms,  stamped  with  specified  signs,  and 
termed  terra  sigiUaUe. 

BOLETUS  IGNIA'RIUS.  A  fungus  employed,  under  the  name 
of  Amadou  or  German  Under,  for  stopping  haemorrhage  from  wounds. 
From  being  incorrectly  referred  to  the  genus  Agaricus,  it  has  been 
termed  agaric,  a  word  often  used  synonymously  with  styptic. 

BOLO'GNIAN  PHOSPHORU8.  A  substance  produced  by  heat- 
ing sulphate  of  baryta  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  possessing  tYit 
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property  of  being  luminous  in  the  dark  for  some  time  after  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

BOLUS  (/9u»\oc,  a  bole  or  lump).  A  form  of  medicine  larger  than 
a  pill,  but  capable  of  being  swallowed  as  a  pill. 

BO'MBUS  (/3o/u/9ov,  the  humming  of  bees).  A  sense  of  beating  in 
the  ears;  a  species  of  bourdonnement,  consisting  of  a  dull,  heavy,  inter- 
mitting sound. 

BONE.  Os,  oss is.  The  principal  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  an 
animal,  consisting  of  about  one-third  of  animal  substance,  which  is 
almost  entirely  reducible  to  gelatine  by  boiling,  and  two-thirds  ot 
earthy  and  alkaline  salts.     See  Skeleton. 

BONE-BLACK.  A  black,  carbonaceous  substance  manufactured  by 
calcining  bones  in  close  vessels.  It  is  also  called  ivory-black,  animal- 
black,  and  animal-charcoal. 

BONE-E A  RTH.  Phosphate  of  lime  ;  the  earthy  basis  of  the  bones 
of  animals  ;  the  residuum  after  the  calcination  of  bone. 

BONE-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.  Calcis phosphas praicipitatum. 
Triphosphate  of  lime ;  the  earthy  matter  of  bones,  teeth,  and  horns ; 
employed  for  obtaining  phosphorus  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

BONE-SPIRIT.  Bone-liquor.  A  brown,  ammoniacal  liquor,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water,  and  obtained  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  animal  charcoal  from  bones.  Bone-oil  is 
a  black,  tar-like  fluid,  produced  in  the  same  process. 

BOOMAH  NUTS.  The  fruits  o(  Pycnocoma  macrophylla,  imported 
from  Natal  under  the  name  of  galls,  from  their  resemblance  to  Aleppo 
galls  in  shape  and  size. 

BORA'CIC  ACID.  Boric  acid  ;  hydrogen  borate.  A  hydrated  oxide 
of  boron,  occasionally  spoken  of  as  Homberg's  sedative  salt.    See  Borax. 

BO'RATE.  A  salt  formed  by  combination  of  boracic  acid  with  a 
base.  The  only  important  one  is  borax,  or  the  bi -borate  of  soda,  perhaps 
the  chrysocolla  of  Pliny. 

BO'RAX  {baurach,  Arab.}.  Soda  biboras ;  sodium  anhydroborate. 
A  native  bi-borate  of  soda,  chiefly  found  in  an  impure  state,  and  then 
called  tincal,  or  crude  borax,  a  saline  incrustation  in  the  beds  of  certain 
small  lakes  in  Thibet.  When  the  refined  salt  is  deprived  of  its  water 
of  crystallization  by  fusion,  it  forms  a  vitreous  transparent  substance, 
called  glass  of  borax \  or  vitreous  boracic  acid.  Borax  was  known  by 
the  Ancients,  who  called  it  chrysocolla,  or  gold-glue. 

BORBORY'GMUSOSop/Sopuy/Ko'*,  Hipp.,  a rumblingin the  bowels). 
The  rumbling  noise  occasioned  by  flatus  in  the  bowels,  frequently 
occurring,  during  health,  in  nervous  subjects. 

BORN  ALIVE.  A  term  applied  to  those  newly-born  infants  only 
who  exhibit  other  acts  of  life  than  that  of  respiration  ;  this  is,  indeed, 
according  to  English  law,  a  sign  of  life,  but  not  of  live  birth— not  of 
being  "  wholly  born  alive." 

BO'RON.  A  non-metallic  element  closely  allied  to  silicon,  and 
found  in  boracic  acid,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  may  he  ob- 
tained in  three  states,  viz.,  the  amorphous,  tin  olive-green  powder  ;  the 
graphitoid,  corresponding  to  the  black-lead  variety  of  carbon ;  and 
the  adamantine,  or  crystallized,  also  called  diamond  of  boron, 

BORURET.     A  compound  of  boron  with  a  simple  body. 

BOSO'PRIC  ACID.  Cow-dung  acid;  a  strong  colourless  acid, 
procured  from  fresh  cow-dung,  of  great  efficacy  in  purifying  mordanted 
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cotton  in  the  cow-dung  bath.     A  better  term  would  be  boukopric,  from 
fiovt.  an  ox,  Kowpov,  dung. 

BOTA  L,  FOR  A  M  EN  OF.  The  foramen  ovale  of  the  foetal  heart, 
first  noticed  publicly  by  Leonard  Botal,  of  Piedmont 

BOTANY  (/Sordvi;,  a  plant).  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  :  1.  Structural  Botany  relates  to  the  laws  of 
vegetable  structure,  internal  or  external,  independently  of  the  presence 
of  a  vital  principle.  2.  Physiological  Botany  relates  to  the  history  of 
vegetable  life,  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  of  plants,  their 
changes  in  disease  or  health,  &c.  3.  Descriptive  Botany  relates  to  the 
description  and  nomenclature  of  plants.  4.  Systematic  Botany  relates 
t«>  the  principles  upon  which  plants  are  connected  with,  and  distinguished 
from,  one  another. 

BOTHRE'NCHYMA  ($66 po^,  a  pit,  iyxw*,  enchyma).  A  name 
applied,  in  botany,  to  the  pitted  tissue  or  dotted  ducts  of  former  writers, 
the  appearance  of  these  tubes  being  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  little 
pits  sunk  in  their  walls.     It  is  either  articulated  or  continuous. 

BOTHRIOCETHALUS  LATUS  (tioOpiov,  a  pit,  K«f>«Atf,  the 
head).  The  broad  Tape-worm;  a  sterelminthous  parasite,  found  in 
the  intestines.  Bothriocephalus  cordatus  is  another  species,  found  in  tho 
intestines.     See  Vermes. 

BOTTLES,  500  or  1,000  GRAIN.  Under  this  name  are  sold 
bottles  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids.  The  bottles 
are  so  adjusted  that  they  contain  a  known  weight  of  water  at  60°  F., 
usually  500  or  1,000  grains,  and  are  supplied  with  counterpoise  or  tare 
for  the  bottle  or  stopper. 

BOTULI'NIC  ACID  (botulus,  a  sausage).  A  peculiar  fatty  acid, 
produced  by  decomposing  sausages,  and  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  deleterious  qualities. 

BOU-  {fiov).  A  Greek  particle  often  used  in  composition  to  express 
something  Atge  *nd  monstrous,  as  in  ootriimia  or  bulimia,  oouphthalmia 
or  buphthalmia ;  but  doubtless  it  is  merely  a  form  of  0ov?,  an  ox,  just 
as  we  often  find  compounds  of  Yxxov,  a  horse,  as  horse-radish,  horse- 
chestnut,  horse-laugh,  &c. 

BOU'GIE.  Literally,  a  wax-taper.  Bougies  are  cylindrical  instru- 
ments, generally  made  of  slips  of  linen,  spread  with  wax  or  plaster,  and 
rolled  up  with  the  waxed  or  plaster  side  outermost,  on  a  hot  glazed  tile, 
and  shaped.  These  instruments  are  intended  to  be  introduced  into  the 
canals  of  the  urethra,  the  rectum,  the  oesophagus,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  dilating  them.     Metallic  bougies  are  also  emploved. 

BOURDON N EM ENT.  The  name  given  by 'the  French  to  the 
several  varieties  of  imaginary  sounds,  termed  syrigmus,  or  ringing 
in  the  ears;  susurrus,  or  whizzing  sounds;  and  bombus,  or  beating 
sounds. 

BOUTtRELET.  A  French  term  denoting  a  border,  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  fibrocartilaginous  border  which  surrounds  certain  articular 
cavities,  as  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  and  the  acetabulum,  by 
which  the  depth  of  these  cavities  is  augmented. 

BOVI'NA  FAMES  (bovinus,  pertaining  to  oxen,  fames,  hunger). 
Bulimia.     Ox-appetite;  voracious  appetite. 

BOWEL.     An  en  trail  or  intestine ;  a  term  chiefly  used  in  the  plural 
number.     The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  boteUus,  &\m. 
of  botulus,  a  sausage,  orijpnaH/  intestine. 

o  2 
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BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  Hydro -sulphuret  of  ammonia, 
or  volatile  liver  of  sulphur.     See  Fuming  Liquor. 

BRACHE'RIUM  [brachium,  the  arm).  A  term  used  by  some 
Latin  writers  for  a  truss,  or  bandage,  for  hernia. 

BRA'CHIA  CE'REBRI  (/trachium,  an  arm,  cerebrum,  the  brain). 
The  name  of  two  processes  of  the  brain  :  the  brachium  anterius  pastes 
from  the  nates  on  each  side  obliquely  outwards  into  the  thalamus 
opticus,  and  the  brachium  posterius  passes  from  the  testis  (one  of  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina)  with  the  same  destination. 

BRACHIA'LGLA  (0f>uxto»s  the  arm,  aKyos.  pain).  Pain  of  the 
arm ;  neuralgia  of  the  arm.  The  term  brachionalgia  might  be  substi- 
tuted with  Advantage  for  the  present  designation 

BRACHILU'VIUM  {brachium,  the  arm,  larare,  to  wash).  An  arm- 
baih.  Other  topical  baths  are  indicated  by  the  analogous  terms  coxse- 
luvium,  manuluvium,  and  pediluvium. 

BRA'CHIUM  (bracJiium,  an  arm).  The  arm  ;  the  part  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow.  The  part  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  is  termed 
lacertus.     Thus,  "  subjuncta  facertis  brachia." — Ovid, 

BRACHY-CETHALOU8  (/9paXu«,  short,  *«<f>aXii,  the  head). 
Having  a  skull  whose  transverse  diameter,  from  parietal  to  parietal 
bone,  exceeds  the  antero-postcrior  diameter. 

BRA'CTEA.  A  Latin  term,  denoting  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  of  any 
metal.  It  is  applied,  in  botany,  to  all  those  modifications  of  leaves 
which  are  found  upon  the  inflorescence,  and  are  situated  between  the 
true  leaves  and  the  calyx  of  the  flower.  They  compose  the  involucrum 
of  Composite,  the  glumes  of  Gram  in  esc,  the  spathe  of  Arum,  &c. 

BRADY-SPERMATl'SMUS  (ftc^u*,  slow,  atripfia,  semen). 
Seminal  mis-emission,  in  which  the  discharge  of  semen  is  retarded  from 
organic  weakness. 

BRAIN.  Encephalon.  A  collective  term  for  those  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  exclusive  of  the  nerves  themselves,  which  are  con- 
tained within  the  cranium,  and  include  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  consist  of  a  cortical,  cincritioua,  or 
gray  substance,  which  covers  the  brain  in  general,  and  a  medullary,  or 
while  substance,  being  the  mass  contained  within  the  former. 

BRAIN-SAND.  A  gritty  matter  found  in  the  pineal  gland  and 
other  parts  of  the  brain,  consisting  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  with  some  organic  matter. 

BRANDY  (Branturein,  burnt  wine).  The  alcoholic  or  spirituous 
portion  of  wine,  separated  from  the  aqueous  part,  the  colouring  matter, 
&c.,  hy  distillation. 

BR  ANT  WEI  N.  The  coarsest  sort  of  spirit  used  in  Germany, 
manufactured  principally  from  potatoes,  but  occasionally  from  rye. 

BRASS.  JEs,  oris  of  the  Romans.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 
Common  brass  consists  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc. 

BRASS-FOUNDERS'  AGUE.  A  peculiar  form  of  [intermittent 
fever  which  affects  brass-founders  and  other  workmen  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  deflagrating  zinc. 

BREAST.  I.  The  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  situate  between 
the  neck  and  the  abdomen.  2.  The  protuberant  gland  situate  in  front 
of  the  thorax  in  the  femnle,  for  the  secretion  of  milk. 

BR K AST-PANG.    The  vernacular  name  for  Angina  pectoris. 

BREGMA,  BRECHMOS,  or  BRECHMA  (#>«x«,  to  moisten; 
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because  this  part  of  the  bone  is  longest  in  hardening).  Fontanel.  The 
two  spaces  left  in  the  head  of  the  infant  where  the.  frontal  and  the 
occipital  bones  respectively  join  the  parietal.  It  is  distinguished  as 
anterior  and  posterior.    Sec  Cranium. 

BRESLAU  FEVER.  An  epidemic  which  broke  oat  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  at  Breslau,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  which  has 
been  named  by  Saavages  tritawphya  Vratislaviensis. 

BRKV1SSIMUS  OCULI  (super),  of  Orevis,  short).  A  synonym 
of  the  obliquus  inferior,  as  being  the  shortest  muscle  of  the  eye. 

BRICKLAYERS*  ITCH.  A  species  of  Lichen  agrius,  local  tetter, 
or  impetigo,  produced  on  the  hands  of  bricklayers  by  the  contact  of 
lime.     See  Lichen. 

BRIDLE-STRICTURE.  Packthread  stricture.  A  narrow  and 
sharp  annular  stricture,  consisting  of  bands  stretching  across  the  urethra. 

BRIDLES.  The  vernacular  term  for  the  tough  and  irregular  bands 
which  sometimes  stretch  across  a  cicatrix. 

BRIGHrS  DISEASE.  Albuminuria.  "  A  generic  term  including 
several  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  frequently  with  dropsy,  and  with 
various  secondary  diseases  resulting  from  deterioration  of  the  blood/* — 
Num.  of  Dis. 

BRIM  OF  THE  PELVIS.  The  oval  ring  which  parts  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  Outlet  of  the  Pelvis 
is  a  lower  circle,  composed  by  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and  the  sciatic  liga- 
ments. 

BRIMSTON  E.  A  name  for  sulphur.  The  sublimed  sulphur  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  termed  flowers  of  brimstone %  or  of  sulphur. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WfeLL.  A  calcareous  spring  at  Bristol,  almost 
purely  thermal,  slightly  acidulated. 

BRITISH  GUM.  Dextrin.  Starch  reduced  to  a  gum-like  state  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids,  diastase,  or  heat 

BRITISH  HERB-TOBACCO.  The  basis  of  this  is  Coltsfoot. 
This  appears  to  have  had  a  very  ancient  origin,  for  the  same  plant  was 
smoked  through  a  reed  in  the  days  of  Dioscorides,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  expectoration,  and  was  called  by  him  prjyiov,  from  0ij£, 
tuasis ;  whence  "  Tussilago." 

BRITISH  OIL.  Camphor,  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  sweet  oil, 
and  oil  of  hartshorn,  boiled  together.  This  name  is  also  given  to 
the  Oleum  petra  vulgare,  or  common  oil  ofpetre,  a  variety  of  petroleum. 

BRO'DIUM.  A  term  synonymous, in  pharmacy,  with  jmctdum,  or 
broth,  the  liquor  in  which  anything  is  boiled ;  as  brodtum  satis,  a  decoc- 
tion of  salt. 

BRO/MA  (0i0po»<TKu>,  to  cat  of  a  thing).  Food ;  aliment ;  anything 
that  is  masticated.  Hence,  bromatoloyy  denotes  a  description  of,  or 
treatise  on,  food. 

BRO'MAL.  A  colourless  oily  liquid,  formed  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine on  alcohol.     It  is  analogous  to  chloral. 

BRO'MICA.  A  class  of  pharmaceutical  remedies,  consisting  of 
bromine  and  its  compounds. 

BRO'MIDES.  Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  bromine  with 
salifiable  bases,  as  bromide  of  potassium. 

BROMIDRO'SIS  (dPG>no*,a  stench,  t3pc»c,  sweat).  Odor  hircinus. 
Fetid  perspiration.    The  term  is  used  synonymously  w\&  oimidront, 
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but  it  should  be  remembered  that  00711;  is  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  smell, 
whereas  fipwuo*  is  never  anything  but  a  stench. 

BRO'MISM.  A  disease  occasioned  by  the  excessive  use  of  the  bro- 
mides of  potassium  and  of  ammonium. 

BRCMOFORM.  A  volatile,  heavy,  liquid  compound,  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  lime  with  alcohol  and  water. 

BRO'MUM  (/9pu»/uof,  a  stench).  Bromine.  A  deep-red  coloured 
liquid,  non-metallic  element,  formerly  called  muride;  an  ingredient  of 
sea-water,  of  several  salt-springs,  of  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  and  of  those 
of  Janihina  violacea,  and  other  animals.  It  combines  with  oxygen,  and 
forms  bromic  acid ;  and  with  hydrogen,  forming  htfdro-bromic  acid. 

BRO'MURET.  A  combination  of  bromic  acid  with  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  &c. 

BRO'NCHl  (0p6y\o*,  the  wind-pipe),  the  two  tubes  into  which 
the  trachea  divides,  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra ;  the  rujht  bron- 
ckus,  larger  than  the  left,  passing  off  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  upyx  r 
part  of  the  corresponding  lung ;  the  left  bronchus  descending  obliquely, 
aud  passing  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  left  lung.  There  are  no 
such  singular  nouns  as  bronchia  and  bronchi  us. 

BRONCHIAL  RESPIRATION.  A  morbid  sound  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  air  in  respiiation,  and  indicating,  to  the  auscultator, 
condensation  of  the  lung.     See  Auscultation. 

BRO'NCHIAL  SOUND.  A  natural  sound  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  heard,  through  the  stethoscope,  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  between  the  scapulae. 

BRO'NCHIAL  TUBES  AND  CELLS  (froyx"*  the  wind-pipe). 
The  bronchial  tubes  are  the  dirhotomous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  two  bronchi,  which  t;«ke  place  as  these  enter  the  lungs.   The  termina- 
tions of  the  bronchial  tubes  within  the  lungs  are  called  the  bronchial 
cells,  or  air-cells,  which  have  sacculated  walls. 

BRONCHIECTASIS  (/3/ooyx©«.  »  bronchus,  S*cTa<™,  extension). 
Preternatural  extension  of  a  bronchus,  from  disease. 

BRONCHI'TIS  (/fyo'yx°*» tne  wind-pipe,  and  the  termination  -itis, 
denoting  inflammation).  Pulmonary  Catarrh.  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes.     See  Catarrh. 

Plastic  bronchitis  (ir\cr<r<r«,  to  mould).  BroncJiial  polypi.  A  form 
of  bronchitis  characterized  by  expectoration  of  branched  fibrinous  casts 
of  exudation-matter,  moulded  in  bronchial  tubes  of  the  third  or  fourth 
diameter. 

BRO'NCHOCELE  (/3po'yx°«,  the  wind-pipe,  KJ\n,  a  tumor). 
Cynanche  thyroidea ;  thyrophraxia.  A  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  endemic  in  certain  mountainous  districts,  but  not  limited 
to  them.  It  is  termed  in  Switzerland  goitre,  and  in  this  country 
Derbyshire- neck. 

Bronchocele  erophthalmica.  Exophthalmic  bronchocelc  or  goitre. 
"  Enlargement,  with  vascular  tumescence,  of  the  thyroid  gland,  accom- 
panied by  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  anaemia,  and  palpitation." — Nom. 
o/Dis. 

BRONCHO-HJEMORRHA'CfIA  (fip6yXoi,  the  wind-pipe,  ai- 
fioppayia,  haemorrhage).  Exhalation  of  blood  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  commonly  called  bronchial  haemorrhage.  See 
Pneumn-hamorrhaqia. 

BRONCHOLEtoMlTIS  {pp6yXo*y  the  wind-pipe,  Up/ia,  a  mem- 
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brane,  and  -tfw,  ft  termination  denoting  inflammation).    A  membrane- 
like  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.     See  Diphtherite. 

BRONCHOPHONY  (/3poyx<>«,  the  wind-pipe,  <pw»fi,  voice).  The 
resonance  of  the  voice  over  the  bronchi,  as  heard  on  auscultation.  See 
Auscultation. 

BRONCHORRHCE'A  (fipoyx0**  thc  wind-pipe,  p««,  to  flow). 
Bronchial  flux ;  a  svnonym  of  humoral  asthma. 

BRONCHOTOM  Y  (0poyX<>c.  the  wind-pipe,  -rotf,  section).  In- 
cision into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  foreign 
body,  or  of  permitting  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs.  When  practised 
on  the  larynx,  the  operation  is  called  laryngotomy ;  when  on  the 
trachea,  tracheotomy ;  when  on  both,  tracheo-laryngotomy. 

BRONZE.  An  alloy  of  copper,  8  or  10  per  cent  of  tin,  and  other 
metals,  used  for  making  statues,  &c. 

BRONZE-SKIN  DISEASE.  A  designation  of  Addison" '«  Disease, 
derived  from  the  bronze-like  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

BROW-AGUE.  Rheumatic  pain,  felt  generally  just  above  the  eye- 
brow, and  usually  of  intermittent  character.  It  is  distinguished  from 
tic  douloureux  by  the  seat  of  the  pain,  which,  in  the  latter  case,  is 
generally  beneath  the  eye. 

BROWNIAN  MOTION.  A  motion  of  minute  particles  observed 
by  Robert  Brown,  the  botanist,  in  drops  of  dew,  and  attributed  at  first 
to  rudimentary  life,  but  afterwards  referred  to  currents  occasioned  by 
inequalities  of  temperature  and  evaporation. 

BROWN  RUST.  A  disease  of  wheat,  in  which  a  dry,  brown  powder 
is  substituted  for  the  farina  of  the  grain.     See  Black  Hust. 

BRU'CIA.  Vomicina.  A  substance  procured  from  the  bark  and 
seeds  of  nux  vomica,  and  from  St.  Ignatius's  bean.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
compound  of  strychnia  and  resin,  and  not  a  peculiar  alkaloid.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  James  Bruce,  a  Scot. 

BRUIT.  The  French  term  for  a  sound,  applied  to  various  sounds 
heard  on  percussion  and  auscultation.     See  Auscultation. 

BRU'NNER'S  GLANDS.  Small,  flattened,  granular  bodies  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  dis- 
tributed singly  in  the  membrane,  and  most  numerous  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  small  intestine.  These  glands,  sometimes  erroneously  termed 
"solitaiy,"  were  described  by  Peyer  as  being  as  numerous  as  the  "stars 
of  heaven."  Von  Brunn  compared  them  collectively  to  a  second 
pancreas ;  and  after  him  they  have  been  named  Brunners  Glands,  or 
Duodenal  Glands.    See  Peyer  s  Glands. 

BRUNO'NI AN  THEORY.  A  theory  maintained  by  John  Brown, 
of  Scotland.  According  to  this,  life  is  sustained  by  the  normal  action 
of  external  agents  upon  the  system;  disease  is  the  result  of  the 
excessive  or  deficient  action  of  these  agents  upon  the  system ;  and  the 
remedy,  in  the  one  case,  is  alcohol,  in  the  other,  opium. 

BRY'GMUS  {fipvyno*,  from  /fyvxw>  to  K0440  witn  tDe  teeth). 
Brygina.     Gnashing  or  grating  with  the  teeth. 

BRY'OGEN  (p(>voi>,  a  moss,  yivvaw,  to  produce).  Anophvte.  A 
subdivision  of  cryptogams,  including  mosses  and  liverworts.  By  some 
writers  they  are  included  under  Acrogens,  and  by  others  the  two 
subdivisions  are  included  under  the  term  Cosmogens.    See  Cryptogamia. 

BU'BO  (/3ov0<ii/,  the  groin,  a  swelling  in  the  groin).  Aaenophvmi, 
inguinale,    A  consecutive  symptom  of  syphilis,  consisting  of  a  %Nteu\ii^ 
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of  tbe  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  those  of  the  groin  and  axilla.  It 
ii  termed  sympathetic,  when  arising  from  the  mere  irritation  of  a  local 
disorder;  venereal,  when  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic 
Tiros ;  and  constitutional,  as  the  pestilential — a  symptom  of  the  plague — 
or  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands. 

1.  Primary  bubo.  A  bubo  which  occurs  from  direct  absorption  of 
the  syphilitic  virus,  without  the  previous  formation  of  a  chancre.  This 
is  the  oubon  (femblce  of  the  French. 

2.  Creeping  bubo.  A  term  applied  to  a  bubo  which  has  a  tendency 
to  creep  or  spread  over  the  neighbouring  integument,  and  is  character- 
ized by  a  peculiar  semicircular  or  horse-shoe  shape. 

8.  Amygdaloid  indolent  bufto.  A  bubo  which  forms  simultaneously 
with  induration  in  cases  of  infecting  chancre,  and  in  which  suppuration 
occurs  only  from  some  accidental  complication. 

4.  Virulent  or  inoculable  bubo.  A  bubo  formed  by  absorption  ot 
virus  from  a  soft  or  a  phagedenic  chancre.  The  gland  suppurates,  the 
pus  is  inoculable. 

BUBONOCELE  ($ovfiut».  fiovfiwvot,  the  groin,  kiJ\»/,  a  tumor). 
Inguinal  hernia;  hernia  in  which  a  part  of  the  bowel  passes  through 
the  abdominal  ring. 

BU'CCA.  The  hollow  inner  part  of  the  cheek.  This  term  refers  to 
the  same  part  of  the  face  as  gena,  but  regards  it  as  capable  of  being 
inflated  and  of  collapsing  at  different  times. 

1.  Buccal.  A  term  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  to  certain  branches  of  the  facial  vein,  and  to  a  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

2.  Buccal  glands.  The  name  of  numerous  follicles  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  laver  of  the  cheek  and  the  pharynx. 

BUCClNAvTOR  (jbuccina,  a  trumpet).  'The  trumpeter's  muscle  ;  a 
muscle  of  the  cheek,  so  called  from  its  use  in  blowing  the  trumpet.  It 
is  also  named  alveolo-labialis. 

BUCCO-LABIA'LIS.  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  a  nerve 
of  variable  origin,  being  sometimes  a  continuation  of  the  exterior 
fasciculus  of  the  portio  minor;  at  other  times  arising  from  the  inte- 
rior fasciculus,  or  from  the  deep  temporal,  though  generally  from  the 
inferior  maxillary. 

BUCHU.  A  drug  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  several  species  of 
Barosma.  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     See  Barosma. 

BUCNE'MIA  (/Sou,  a  Greek  augmentative,  *i/t}u»j,  the  leg).  Bou- 
knemia.    Literally,  bulky  or  tumid  leg.    See  Barhadoes  leg. 

BUDE-LIGHT,  ATMOSPHERIC.  A  flame  produced  by  meaus 
of  coal-gas,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  increased  by  a  current  of  atmo- 
spheric air  ingeniously  introduced,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Golds- 
worthy  Gurney,  of  Bude,  in  Cornwall,  the  inventor  of  the  oxy- hydrogen 
light,  which  is  used  with  the  microscope  of  that  name. 

The  present  Bude-light  is  a  gas  flame,  with  two,  three,  or  more  con- 
centric burners,  with  chimneys  supplied  with  common  air,  and  a  reflect- 
ing apparatus  of  peculiar  construction. 

BUFFER-ACCIDENTS.  A  term  applied  to  accidents  resulting 
from  the  carelessness  of  railway  officials,  who,  trying  to  pass  between 
carriages  in  motion,  are  caught  and  squeezed  between  the  ouffers. 

BUFFY  COAT.  The  buff-coloured  fibrin  which  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  crassamentum  of  blood  drawn  in  certain  states  of  disease. 
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BU'LAM  FEVER.  A  name  given  to  Yellow  Fever,  from  iti  fatal 
visitations  on.  tbe  Guinea  coast  and  its  adjoining  islands. 

BULB  OF  THE  URETHRA.  The  posterior  bulb-Mke  commence- 
ment of  tbe  corpus  spongiosum  penis;  hence,  the  included  urethra  is 
called  the  bulbous  portion. 

BULBI'LLUS  (dim.  otbulbus,  a  bulb).  A  bulbil,  a  small  rounded 
body  resembling  a  small  bulb,  and  consisting  of  thickened  scales,  often 
consolidated  together.  Bulbils  occur  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  some 
lilies. 

BULBO  CAVERNO'SUS.  Accelerator  urina.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  situated  beneath  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  covering  part  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum.     Chaussier  termed  it  hulf*o-ureihrali*. 

BU'LBUS.  A  bulb ;  a  scaly  leaf-bud,  which  developes  roots  from  its 
base,  and  a  stem  from  its  centre.  When  the  outer  scales  arc  thin,  and 
cohere  in  the  form  of  a  thiu  envelope,  as  in  the  onion,  this  is  the  tunicated 
bulb.  When  the  outer  scales  are  uistinct  and  fleshy,  as  in  the  lily,  this 
is  called  the  naked  bulb.  There  can  be  no  such  tiling  as  a  solia  bulb. 
8ee  Cormus. 

BU'LBUS  AO'RTJE.  The  bulb  of  the  aorta ;  an  enlargement  at 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  caused  by  three  dilatations  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessel,  the  sinus  aoriici  {sinus  valsalva),  and  corresponding  with 
tbe  three  semilunar  valves. 

BU'LBUS  ARTERIOSUS.  The  name  of  the  anterior  of  the  three 
cavities  of  the  heart  in  all  vertebrata,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  period  of 
its  development. 

BU'LBUS  OLFACTO'RIUS.  That  portion  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
which  expands  into  a  bulb-Yike  form,  and  rests  upon  the  cribriform 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

BU'LBUS  RHACHI'DICUS  (paXi*,  thespineV  The  spine  bulb  ;  a 
designation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  upper  enlarged  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

BU'LBUS  VE'NjE  JUGULAHIS.  A  dilatation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  external  ju^uiar  vein. 

BULI'MIA  (tfov,  an  intensive  particle,  from  /3ous,  an  ox,  and  \uiof, 

hunger).     Boulimia.     Ox-appetite;   voracious  appetite;   also  termed 

adepkagia,  bupeina,  cynorexia,  fames  ounina,  or  dog-appetite,  &c.     It 

is  analogous  to  polydipsia,  or  the  insatiable  desire  of  arinking.    See 

Pica. 

BU'LITHUM  (0ovt,  an  ox,  XiOot,  a  stone).  A  bezoar  or  stone 
found  in  the  kidneys,  the  gall,  or  urinary  bladder  of  the  ox. 

BU'LLA.  A  water-bubble  or  bleb ;  "  a  large  portion  of  the  cuticle 
detached  from  the  skin  by  the  interposition  of  a  transparent  watery 
fluid.**  Under  the  general  term  bulla,  or  blebs,  are  comprised  vesicles 
of  a  larger  size  than  those  designated  by  the  term  vesical  a.  The 
varieties  stevemphigus,  rupia,  and  herpes. 

BU'NIOlD  (ftovvtov,  a  turnip,  aloof,  likeness).  The  designation  of 
a  variety  of  cancer,  in  which  the  morbid  product  resembles  a  turnip. 

BUT* ION  (fioOptop,  a  turnip).  An  enlargement  of  the  bursa  at  the 
inside  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe ;  or  the  formation  of  a  new  serous  sac 
on  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  metatarsal  bone. 

BUPHTHAXMIA  (0o£v,  an  ox,  o>0aA/uor,  eye)  Bouphthalmia. 
Ox-eye ;  dropsy  of  tbe  eye  ;  the  first  stage  of  hydrophthalmia. 

BU'RANHEIM.    Ouaranheim.    An  extract  of  the  bark  of  the 
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Chryeopbyllum  Burnnheim,  a  Brazilian  tree.  The  bark  was  introduced, 
a  few  years  ago,  into  France,  under  the  name  of  moneaia,  or  monesia- 
bark.  It  contains  an  acrid  principle  analogous  to  saponine,  called 
monenne. 

BURETTE  (Fr.,  a  cruet).  A  graduated  glass  tube  with  a  email 
aperture  and  a  stop-cock,  for  dividing  a  given  portion  of  any  liquid  into 
100  or  1000  equal  parts.     See  Measurement,  Units  of. 

BU'RGUNDY  PITCH.  Pit  Burgundioa.  Impure  resin  prepared 
from  turpentine.  It  was  first  prepared  in  Burgundy  from  the  Pinus 
Abies,  or  Spruce  Fir. 

BURNETT'S  DISINFECTING  LIQUID.  A  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  first  used  by  Sir  William  Burnett  for  preserving  timber  from 
dry  rot,  and  afterwards  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodorizer. 

BURNS  and  SCALDS.  Injuries  produced  by  the  action  of  exces- 
sive heat  on  the  body,  producing  either  inflammation  of  a  part,  or 
charring  and  disorganization  of  its  tissue.     See  Ambustio. 

BURNT  EAR.  A  disease  in  corn  in  which  the  grain  is  destroyed, 
covered  with  a  black  powder,  and,  as  it  were,  burnt  up.  It  differs  from 
smut  in  being  external  to  the  grain.  The  parasite  is  termed  Uredo 
carbo. 

BURNT  HOLES.  This,  white  blisters,  and  eating  hive,  are  popular 
names  applied,  in  several  counties  of  Ireland,  to  Pemphigus  gangraeno- 
sus,  or  Sordid  Blane.     See  Pemphigus. 

BU'RSjE  MUCO'S^  {bursa,  a  sac).  Small  closed  sacs  interposed 
between  surfaces  which  move  upon  each  other  so  as  to  cause  friction, 
frequently  associated  with  the  articulations,  analogous  in  structure  to 
synovial  membrane,  and  secreting  a  similar  synovial  fluid. 

BU'RSiE  TUMOR.  Bursal  tumor.  A  solid  tumor,  the  result  of 
old  enlargement  of  a  bursa. 

BURSA'LIS  (bursa,  a  sac).  Marsupialis.  Former  designations  ot 
the  obturator  internus  muscle. 

BURSO'LOGY  (fivptra,  bursa,  \6yo*%  a  description).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  bursas  mucosas. 

BUTTER  (povrvpov,  butyrum,  from  /3o»5c,  a  cow,  rvpo*,  coagulum). 
A  substance  procured  from  the  cream  of  milk  by  churning.  Butter, 
milk  is  the  thin  and  sour  milk  separated  from  the  cream  by  churning. 
The  term  butter  is  applied  in  pharmacy  to  butter-like  substances,  as  those 
of  antimony,  bismuth,  &c,  meaning  the  ctilorides. 

BUTTER  OF  CACAO.  An  oUy,  concrete,  white  matter,  obtained 
from  the  Cacao,  or  cocoa  nut,  of  which  chocolate  is  made.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  suppositories. 

BUTTON-SUTURE.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Bozeman  to  his 
mode  of  closing  vaginal  fistula  by  means  of  a  thin  leaden  plate,  called 
"  the  button."  This  suture  is  also  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hare- 
lip. 

BUTYL  (flovrvpov,  butter,  i/Xtj,  matter).  Anorganic  radical  con- 
tained in  a  numerous  family  of  compounds.  Butulic  alcohol  is  obtained 
by  fractional  distillation  of  fusel  oil,  from  the  oil  of  beet-root,  or  from 
molasses  after  distillation  of  ethylic  spirit. 

BUTYRIC  ACID.  An  oily,  limpid  liquid,  one  of  the  volatile  acids 
of  butter.     By  distillation,  it  yields  a  substance  called  butyrone. 

BUTYRIC  ETHER.  Bulyrate  of  oxide  of  ethyl.  An  ether  formed 
by  distilling  alcohol  and  butyric  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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C.  All  terms  of  Greek  origin  usually  beginning  with  C,  exclusive 
of  those  beginning  with  Ch,  are  here  enclosed  in  brackets,  to  indicate 
that  they  ought  to  he  spelled  with  K.     See  Pre/ace,  par.  1. 

[CAC-,  CACO-1  K AK-,  KAKO-  («afro't,  bud).    Terms  compounded 
with  this  word  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place  under  the  letter  K. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  some  observations  on  this  subject  in  the  Pre- 
face to  this  volume,  par.  1. 

CACA'O.  Cocoa ;  the  bruised  seeds  of  the  Theobroma  cacao,  a 
sterculiaceous  plant.  The  seeds  reduced  to  a  paste,  mixed  with  sugar 
and  flavoured  with  vanilla,  constitute  chocolate.  More  than  half  the 
subfttance  of  the  cacao-seed  is  made  up  of  cacao-butter,  a  fatty  matter 
consisting  of  oleine  and  stearine. 

CADA/VER  (cadere,  to  fall).  A  corpse  or  dead  body.  Hence  the 
term  cadaverous  or  Hippocratic  face,  expressive  of  great  exhaustion. 

CADMIUM.  Klaproihium;  Melinum.  A  bluish-white  metal  found 
in  several  of  the  ores  of  zinc ;  so  named  from  cadtniafossilis,  a  former 
name  of  the  common  ore  of  zinc. 

CADU'CA  (cadere,  to  fall).  Sub.  membrana.  The  deciduous  mem- 
brane ;  so  called  from  its  being  cast  of  from  the  uterus. 

C/E'CITAS  (cacuSy  blind).  A  general  term  for  blindness.  The 
term  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  classical  literature. 

C.&C1TIS.  An  uncl&ssical  term  for  inflammation  of  the  caecum  or 
of  its  appendix.     See  Typhlitis, 

CAS'CUM  {coats,  blind).  The  word  intestinum  being  understood, 
the  term  denotes  the  caput  coli  or  blind  intestine ;  a  cul-de-sac,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
large  intestine. 

CjE'SARIAN  SECTION.  Hysterotomia.  The  operation  for  ex- 
tracting the  fa»tus  from  the  uterus,  by  means  of  an  incision  made 
through  the  parietcs  of  the  abdomen.  This  operation,  it  is  said,  first 
save  the  name  Casar  to  the  Roman  family.  Persons  so  born  were 
formerly  called  Cctsones — a  caso  matris  utero. 

CjE'SIUM  (camus,  bluish-gray;  sky-coloured,  with  specks  of  gray). 
A  rare  alkaline  metal  discovered,  in  1860,  in  mineral  springs,  and  named 
from  the  blue  lines  it  exhibits  in  spectrum- analysis.  Casta  is  its 
oxide. 

CALABAR  BEAN.  Faba  Calabarica,  The  bean  of  Physostifjma 
renenosum,  a  leguminous  plant,  yielding  a  poisonous  principle  called 
physostigmatine. 

CALAMl'NA  {calamus,  a  reed).  Calamine;  native  impure 
carbonate  of  zinc,  a  pulverulent  mineral,  named  from  its  tendency  to 
form  masses  resembling  a  bundle  of  reeds. 

CA'LAMUS  SCRIPTCRIUS.  Literally,  a  writing-yen.  A 
groove  upon  the  anterior  wall,  or  floor,  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its 
pen-like  appearance  is  produced  by  the  divergence  of  the  posterior 
median  columns;  the  feather  is  represented  by  the  lines  transversa;.  At 
the  point  of  the  pen  is  a  small  cavity,  lined  with  gray  substance,  and 
called  the  Ventricle  of  A  rantius. 

CALCA'iNEUM  (cak,  the  heel).  A  rare  form  for  calx.  The  os 
calcis,  or  beel-  bone ;  the  largest  of  the  tarsal  bones. 
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CAT.CES.  A  former  namo  for  oxides,  in  consequence  of  tbeir 
earthy  character,  resembling  that  of  calx  or  lime.     See  Calx. 

CALCIFICATION  (calx,  a  lime-stone,  fieri,  to  become).  1.  The 
deposition  in  the  coats  of  arteries,  and  in  fibrous  tumors,  of  gritty, 
earthy,  and  saline  matters,  incorrectly  termed  osseous :  in  the  former 
case  it  may  be  laminar,  annular,  or  tubular,  2.  The  formation  of  a 
substance  containing  much  lime,  as  of  the  teeth. 

CALCI'GENOUS  METALS  (x<EX'&  ralx,  a  lime-stone,  ytwaw, 
to  produce).  Metals,  the  oxides  of  which  were  teimed  by  the  ancient 
chemists  calces ;  as  distinguished  from  the  terrigenous  and  the  kali- 
yenous  metals. 

CALCl'GEROUS  CE)LLS  (calx,  a  lime-stoue,  gerere,  to  carry). 
A  name  &iven  to  the  bone-cells  and  tubuli.  from  the  opinion  that  they 
are  the  principal  seat  of  the  calcareous  matter  of  bone. 

CALCINATION  (calx,  quicklime).  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
express  the  oxidation  of  a  metal  effected  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  the 
oxide  thus  formed  was  denominated  a  calx,  from  its  being  rarthy  like 
lime.  The  term  is  now  generally  applied  whenever  any  solid  matter 
has  been  subjected  to  heat,  so  as  to  be  convertible  into  a  state  of 
powder ;  carbonate  of  lime  is  reduced  to  lime  by  calcination,  or  the 
expulsion  of  carbonic  acid. 

CA'LCIUM  (calx,  quicklime).  The  metallic  basis  of  lime,  dis- 
covered by  Davy,  in  1808,  by  the  action  of  voltaic  electricity. 

Calcium  light.  An  intense  light  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
ball  of  lime  in  the  oxy-hvdroffen  flame. 

CALCULATION.  Number.  A  term  in  phrenology  indicative  of 
the  faculty  of  arithmetic,  and  of  whatever  relates  to  number  or  calcula- 
tion. In  those  in  whom  the  power  is  strongly  developed,  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye-brow  is  either  much  depressed  or  elevated,  the  organ 
of  this  faculty  being  situated  beneath  that  part  of  the  brow. 

CA'LCULUS  (dim.  of  calx,  a  lime-  or  chalk-stoue).  A  solid  or 
unorganized  concretion  found  in  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
commonly  called  stone,  or  gravel.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
organs  which  act  as  reservoirs,  and  in  the  excretory  canals,  as  hiliary 
calculus,  urinary  calculus,  &c.  It  is  apt  to  be  formed  in  the  kidnev,  in 
the  circumstances  of  those  constitutional  derangements  which  have 
been  denominated  calculous  diatheses,  of  which  the  principal  are : — 

1.  The  Lithic  Diathesis,  characterized  by  yellow,  red  or  lateritious, 
or  pink  deposits  of  lithate  of  ammonia;  or  by  the  formation  of  red 
irravel,  or  crystals  of  uric  or  lithic  acid. 

2.  The  Phosphatio  Diathesis,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  white 
gravel,  or  crystals  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia ;  or  by  the 
white  sediment  of  the  mixed  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and 
of  lime. 

a.  A  morphous  Sediments. — These  are  pulverulent,  and  may  consist, 
1,  of  uric  acid,  which  is  of  a  yellow  or  brick-dust  colour,  like  the 
ordinary  sediment  of  cooled  urine;  2,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia*  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mucus  ;  and  3,  of  the  mucus  of  tfte  bladder,  which,  having  no  earthy 
salts,  becomes  of  a  greenish  yellow  on  drying,  and  the  urine  is  always 
acid. 

0.  Crystalline  Deposits,  or  Gravel These  substances  usually  con- 

sist  of,  1,  acid  urate  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  small,  shining,  red  or 
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yellow,  pointed,  crystalliue  groupt;  2,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  in  pale  yellow 
or  green  crystals ;  or,  3,  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  maguesia. 

y.  Varieties  of  Calculus. — Urinary  Calculi  hare  usually  a  nucleus  in 
the  centre,  consisting  of  one  substance,  which  afterwards  alternates  with 
unequal  layers  of  other,  and  in  some  cases  of  all,  the  principles  of 
urinary  calculi.  Many  calculi  consist  of  the  same  substance  in  suc- 
cessive layers.     The  varieties  of  calculus  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

1.  The  LUhie  or  Uric  Acid,  or  the  light  brown. — This  acid  is  the 
most  constant  constituent  of  urinary  calculus. 

2.  The  Triple  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  or  the  white. 
— This  is  never  found  quite  alone  in  calculi ;  but  is  often  one  of  their 
chief  constituents. 

3.  The  Mired  Phosphates  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  and  of  Lime. 
—This  variety,  next  to  uric  acid,  constitutes  the  most  common  material 
of  calculus.  From  its  ready  fusibility  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  termed 
the  fusible  calculus. 


4.  The  Oxalate  of  Lime. — This  is,  apparently,  a  frequent  constituent 
ticularly  in  children.     The  stone  has  usually  an  uneven 
surface,  resembling  the  mulberry,  and  is  hence  called  the  mulberry 


calculus. 

5.  The  Alternating. — The  nucleus  is  most  frequently  lithic  acid, 
rarely  the  phosphates;  these,  on  the  contrary,  generally  form  upon 
some  nucleus,  and  are  seldom  covered  by  other  depositions. 

6.  The  Xanthic  Oxide. — Discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  so  named 
from  its  forming  a  lemon-coloured  compound,  when  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid. 

7.  The  Fibrinous. — Discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  so  termed  from 
its  resemblance  to  fibre. 

CALEFA'CIENTS  (calefacere,  to  make  warm).  Substances  which 
excite  warmth  in  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  mustard,  &c. 

CALENTURE  (calere,  to  be  hot).  A  violent  fever  attended  with 
delirium,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun  at  sea,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  sufferer  is  induced  to  throw  himself  into  the 
water. 

CA'LICES  (pi.  of  calix,  calicis,  a  cup).  A  term  applied  to  pro- 
cesses of  the  infundibula  of  the  kidney,  embracing  the  papilla)  and 
forming  a  separate  pouch  around  each. 

C  A  LI 'GO.  Fog  or  mist  A  disease  of  the  eye,  imparting  dimness, 
cloudiness,  obscurity.  In  former  times,  this  opacity,  as  well  as  ptery- 
gium, was  denominated  a  u  web  of  the  eye."  The  term  is  applied, 
figuratively,  to  the  mind—" mentis  coca  calioo"    See  Achlys. 

[CALISTHE'NIC]  («ra\o«,  beautiful,  <r0«W,  strength).  Another 
term  for  gymnastic,  as  applied  to  bodily  exercises  practised  for  the  im- 
provement of  health  and  strength.  As  suggestive  of  beauty  and  strength, 
xt  is  preferable  to  the  term  gymnastic,  which  reminds  us  of  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks,  who  stripped  themselves  naked  before  engaging  in  bodily 
exercises. 

CALLOSITY  {callosus,  thick-skinned,  from  callus,  hard,  thick 
tkin).  A  hardness  of  the  skin  occasioned  by  pressure  or  friction;  a 
corn ;  the  hard  cicatrix  of  ulcers.    See  Clavus  and  Tylosis. 

CAO.LU8  (callus.  eaUum,  hardened  skin).  CaUosity.  This  term 
denotes  hardened  skin,  especially  of  the  feet  and  hands,  but  it  is  allied, 
in  old  works  on  surgery,  to  the  new  material  which  constitutes  the  \>qr& 
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of  union  in  fractured  bone.  The  temporary  deposit  is  called  provisional 
callus;  that  which  is  permanently  left,  is  called  affinitive  callus.  The 
term  colli  is  also  applied  to  the  nodes  of  gout 

CA'LOMEL  (ica\6*,  beautiful,  fii\a*%  black).  u  Beautiful  black." 
Mercurous  chloride.  The  sub-chloride,  formerly  sub-muriate,  of 
mercury. 

CALOR.  A  moderate  or  natural  heat.  Color  fervens  denotes 
boiline  heat,  or  21*2°  Fahr. ;  Color  lenis,  gentle  heat,  between  90°  and 
100°  Fahr.     See  Fervor. 

CALOR  MCRDICANS.  Literally,  &  biting  heat;  a  term  applied 
to  a  dangerous  symptom  in  typhus,  in  which  there  is  a  biting  and  pun- 
gent heat  upon  the  skin,  leaving  a  smarting  sensation  on  the  fingers  for 
several  minutes  after  touching  it. 

C  A  LORE  SCENCE  {color,  heat).  A  term  introduced  by  Professor 
Tyndall  to  designate  the  transmutation  of  the  ultra-red  or  invisible 
heat-rays  of  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  into  rays  of  higher  refran- 
gibility,  that  is,  into  visible  rays,  by  causing  them  to  impinge  upon  a 
plate  of  platinum,  which  they  raise  to  a  white  heat  See  Fluores- 
cence. 

CALO'RIC  (calor,  heat).  This  term,  in  philosophical  language, 
denotes  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat — a  fluid,  or  condition  diffused 
through  all  bodies. 

1.  Sensible  or  free  caloric  is  that  which  produces  the  sensation  of  heat, 
or  affects  the  thermometer;  all  caloric  is  sensible,  if  it  be  considered  in 
reference  to  bodies  of  which  ihe  form  is  permanent 

2.  InsensUde  caloric,  formerly  supposed  to  be  latent  or  combined,  is 
that  portion  whidh  passes  into  bodies  during  a  change  of  form,  without 
elevating  their  temperature ;  as  into  ice  at  32°,  as  it  becomes  water, 
and  is  termed  caloric  of  fluidity ;  or  into  water  at  212°,  as  it  passes  into 
vapour,  and  is  termed  caloric  of  vaporization. 

3.  Specific  caloric  is  the  (uneoual)  quantity  of  caloric  required  by 
similar  quantities  of  different  bodies  to  beat  them  equally.  The  specific 
caloric  of  water  is  23  times  as  great  as  that  of  mercury  ;  thus,  if  equal 
weights  of  the  former  at  40°,  and  of  the  latter  at  16*0°,  be  mixed  to- 
gether, the  resulting  temperature  is  45°.  This  quality  of  bodies  is 
called  their  capacity  for  caloric. 

4.  Absolute  caloric  denotes  the  total  amount  of  heat  in  bodies. 
"  When  we  speak  of  capacity,  we  mean  a  power  inherent  in  the  heated 
body;  by  absolute  caloric  we  mean  an  unknown  principle  which  is 
retained  in  the  body  by  the  possession  of  this  power ;  and  by  temperature 
we  consider  the  unknown  principle  as  producing  certain  effects  upon  the 
thermometer." — Dr.  Crawford. 

5.  Evolution  of  caloric  denotes  the  escape  of  caloric  on  a  change  of 
capacities  in  bodies,  from  greater  to  less,  as  in  combustion,  on  mixing 
water  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  alcohol,  &c. 

6.  Absorption  of  caloric  is  the  reverse  of  the  former,  as  in  the  melt- 
ing of  ice,  tne  evaporation  of  water  or  other  fluids,  &c. 

7.  Diffusion  of  caloric  denotes  the  modes  by  which  its  equilibrium  is 
effected  ;  viz.,  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  convection  : — 

a.  Conduction  of  caloric,  or  its  passage  through  bodies  :  those  which 
allow  it  a  free  passage  through  their  substance,  as  metals,  arc  termed 
good  conductors;  those  of  a  different  quality,  bad  conductors. 

fi.  Radiation  of  caloric,  or  its  emission  from  the  surface  of  all  bodies 
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equally  in  all  directions,  in  the  form  of  radii  or  rays  ;  these,  on  falling 
upon  other  bodies,  are  either  reflected,  absorbed,  or  transmitted. 

y.  Convection  of  caloric,  or  the  conveying  of  caloric ;  as  when  a  portion 
of  air,  passing  through  and  near  a  fire,  has  become  heated,  and  has  con- 
veyed up  the  chimney  the  temperature  acquired  from  the  fire.  The 
convection  of  heat,  philosophically  considered,  is  in  reality  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  conduction  of  heat;  while  the  latter  may  be  viewed  as  an 
extreme  case  of  radiation. 

8.  The  effects  of  caloric  are  Expansion,  or  augmentation  of  bulk ; 
Lujuefactum,  or  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form ;  and  Vapori- 
zation,  or  the  passing  of  a  liquid  or  solid  into  an  aeriform  state. 

CALORI'DE  (color,  heat).  A  term  applied  to  the  state  of  a  body 
with  reference  to  its  capacity  for  combined  heat :  thus,  as  the  oxide  of 
chromium  possesses  more  combined  heat  when  in  the  soluble  titan  in 
the  insoluble  state,  the  former  is  viewed  as  the  higher  caloride,  and  the 
body  in  question  may  have  different  proportions  of  this  as  well  as  of  any 
other  constituent. 

CALORIFA'CIENT  (color,  heat,  facere,  to  make).  A  term  applied 
to  substances  supposed  to  generate  heat  in  the  animal  system,  as  fat, 
starch,  and  other  non-azotized  articles  of  food.  These  are  termed  by 
Lie  big  44  elements  of  respiration/1     See  Nitrogenized  Foods. 

CALORIMETER  (color,  heat,  pirpiw,  to  measure).  A  hybrid 
designation  of  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  absolute  amount  of  heat 
contained  in  bodies.     Three  methods  are  employed  in  calorimetry : — 

1,  by  measuring  the  heat  by  the  quantity  of  ice  which  a  body  liquefies; 

2,  by  calculating  the  heat  by  means  of  mixtures  ;  3,  by  observing  tho 
rate  at  which  heated  bodies  cool.     See  Thermometry. 

[CA'LOTYPKJ  koXo's,  beautiful,  n-turox,  type).  Talhotypc.  The 
process  by  which  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot  prepared  sun-pictures  or  nega- 
tive photographs  upon  paper  coated  with  chloride  of  silver. 

CALVA'RIA  {calva,  the  bald  scalp;  calvus,  bald).  The  skull,  of 
man  and  beasts.  Calvarium  is  a  term  sometimes  used  in  this  sense, 
but  this  is  not  its  primary  meaning.  Calvaria  curia  denotes  the  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  cranium. 

CALVl'TIUM  (calvus,  bold).  Baldness.  The  term  calviHes  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  synonymous  with  Alopekia 
senilis,  or  the  baldness  of  old  age. 

CALX.  (This  term,  when  masculine,  denotes  the  heel ;  when  femi- 
nine, a  chalk-stone,  or  lime.)  Lime.  An  alkaline  earth,  with  some 
impurities,  obtained  by  calcining  chalk  or  limestone  so  as  to  expel  car- 
bonic acid.    See  Calcination. 

1.  Calx  viva.  Quicklime ;  unslaked  or  uncombined  lime  ;  obtained 
by  heating  masses  of  limestone  to  redness  in  a  limekiln. 

2.  Calx  extincta.  Colds  hydras.  Slaked  lime,  or  the  hydrate  of 
lime  ;  procured  by  adding  water  to  calx  viva,  or  quicklime,  which  then 
swells,  cracks,  and  subsequently  falls  to  powder. 

CALYCIFLCR^  (calyx,  a  flower-cup,  /Ion,  a  flower).  Plants 
which  have  their  flowers  furnished  with  botn  a  calyx  and  a  corolla,  the 
latter  consisting  of  distinct  petals,  and  their  stamens  perigynous. 

[CALYTTRA]  (KaXOtrrpa,  a  veil).  Literally,  a  veil  or  hood.  A 
term  applied  to  a  membranous  covering,  which  envelopes  the  urn-like 
capsule  of  mosses,  and  is  eventually  ruptured  and  falls  off;  to  Ita 
upper  and  separable  portion  of  the  calyx  of  Eschscholtzia,  &c. 
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CAXYX  (calyx,  *aX«£,  a  cup).  The  flower-c*p,  or  external  enve- 
lope of  the  floral  apparatus.  Its  separate  pieces  are  called  sepals:  when 
these  are  distinct  from  one  another,  the  calyx  is  termed  potvsepalous ; 
when  they  cohere,  gamo- sepal ous,  or,  incorrectly,  mono-sepawus.  The 
calyx  is  said  to  be  superior,  when  it  is  situated  above  the  ovary ;  inferior, 
whrn  placed  below  it 

CA'MBIUM.  Formative  fluid.  A  viscid  juice  abounding  in  spring 
between  the  bark  and  wood  of  trees,  and  supposed  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  woody  fibre. 

CAMBO'GIA.  Gamboge.  A  gum-resin  obtained  from  Garcinia 
MortVa,  a  Guttiferous  plant  of  Siam. 

CA'MERA.  Literally,  a  chamber ;  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof.  A 
term  applied  to  each  of  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

CAMPER'S  LIGAMENT.  Ligamentum  triangulare;  perineale. 
Another  name  for  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  a  thin  laver  of  aponeurosis 
stretched  across  the  anterior  portion  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

CA'MPHINE.  Camphene.  A  tpirit  for  burning  in  lamps,  said  to 
consist  of  oil  of  turpentine  combined  with  a  species  of  naphtha. 

CA'MPHORA.  Camphor.  A  concrete  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
the  wood  of  Camphora  officinarum ;  imported  from  China  and  Siam. 

CAMP-MEASLES.  A  form  of  measles  said  to  be  produced  among 
soldiers  from  sleeping  on  damp  or  mouldy  wheat-straw. 

[CAMPYLOSPETtMOUSl  (komituAo*,  curved,  rasp/to*  seed). 
A  term  applied  to  seeds  which  have  their  edges  curved  inward,  so  as  to 
form  a  groove ;  alio  to  certain  fruits  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

[CAMPYLOTROPOU8]  {icafiiruXot,  curved,  Tp«V«,  to  turn). 
A  term  applied  to  the  ovule  of  plants,  when  its  axis,  instead  of  remain- 
ing rectilinear,  is  curved  down  upon  itself,  the  base  of  the  nucleus  con- 
tinuing to  be  contiguous  to  the  hilum,  as  in  Caryophyllaceous  plants. 
The  term  camptotropous  (Ka^iwrds,  curved)  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  complete  curvature. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  A  turpentine  produced  by  Abies  balsamea. 
It  is  not  a  bnlsam,  since  it  contains  no  volatile  acid. 

CANALl'CULI  (dim.  of  canal  is,  a  canal).  The  name  given  by 
Morgagni  to  some  (large)  lacunae,  which  secrete  mucus  in  the  canal  of 
the  urethra ;  also  a  designation  of  the  numerous  ramifications  proceeding 
from  the  Incuna?  of  bone. 

CANA'LIS  (canna,  a  reed).  A  canal,  groove,  or  channel ;  a  part 
hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  reed.  A  hollow  instrument  used  by 
surgeons  as  a  splint 

1.  Canalis  arteriosus.  A  blood-vessel  which  unites  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  in  the  foetus. 

2.  Canalis  venostts.  A  canal  which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  vena 
porta  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  vena  cava  in  the  foetus. 

3.  Canal  ofFontatia.  A  minute  vascular  canal  situated  within  the 
ciliary  ligament,  and  so  named  from  Felix  Fontana,  an  anatomist  of 
Tuscany,  its  discoverer.     It  is  also  termed  the  ciliary  canal. 

4.  Canals  of  Havers.  Branching  and  inosculating  canals  which  tra- 
verse the  basis  substance  of  bone,  in  all  directions,  giving  passage  to 
vessels  and  nerves. 

5.  Canal  ofNuck.  A  process  of  the  peritoneum  extending,  in  the 
young  subject,  for  a  short  distance  along  the  spermatic  canal ;  i  lis 

sometimes  pervious  in  the  adult. 
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HL    A  triangular  canal  situated  immediately  around 

0  of  the  crystalline  lens,  formed  by  the  membrana 
and  named  after  John   Louis   Petit,  a  celebrated 

its  discoverer.    When  distended  with  air,  or  size-in- 

»  a  plaited  appearance,  and  has  hence  been  called  by 

aoaronni. 

ftvims.    Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or  the  Her  a  tertio  ad 

sjm,  leading  backward  beneath  the  posterior  comoiis- 

i  the  base  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  upper 

i  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

A  Latin  plural  noun,  without  a  singular  number, 
v,  or  window  made  with  cross-bars  of  wood,  iron, 
a  balustrade.  Hence  the  term  cancellous  is  applied 
rue t tire  of  bones ;  and  hence  the  term  cancellated  is 
ng  which  is  cross-barred,  or  marked  by  lines  crossing 
le  term  cancelli  is  a  diminutive  of  cancer,  cancrt, 
d  connected  with  the  Greek  juyirXif,  of  the  same 

At.  a  crab).  Carcinoma.  Malignant  disease.  A 
r  of  the  development  of  peculiar  cells,  called  cancer- 

1  by  a  liquid,  called  "  cancerous  J«ice,M  contained  in 
ew  or  previously  existing  tissue.  The  term  is  derived 
*  spreading  of  the  veins. 

iaturt  of  Diseases,  Cancer  is  defined  as  "  a  deposit  or 
i  to  spread  indefinitely  into  the  surrounding  structures, 
of  the  lymphatics  of  the  part  affected,  and  to  reproduce 
arts  of  the  body."  The  seven  following  articles  aro 
fomenclature  of  Diseases : — 

r.    Carcinoma  durum  or  Scirrhus.     "  Cancer  chanc- 
iest  of  the  primary   tumor,  and  by  a  tendency   to 
neighbouring  soft  structures.    When  ulcerated,  the 
deep,  uneven,  and  bounded  by  a  thick,  everted,  hard 

or  soft  cancer.    Carcinoma  medullosum   vcl   molle. 

nrized  by  a  smoothly-lobcd  surface,  soft  irregular  con- 

ictilarity,  and  usually  rapid  growth  and  reproduction. 

it  protrudes  in  large  masses,  which  bleed  copiously.0 

wtodci  and  Enkephaloid. 

tncer.    Carcinoma  epitheliosum  ;  Epithelioma ;  Can- 

'   characterized   by  its    occurrence  chiefly   in    parts 

1  with  epithelium,  and  by  the  resemblance  of  its  cells 

ithelium." 

tncer.    Carcinoma  nigrum;  Melanosis.    "A  cancer 

the  presence  of  pigment." 

er.    Caicinonia  osteoides.     "A  tumor  usually  com  • 

met,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  bone,  and  followed 

t  in  the  glands  and  viscera." 

tr.    Carcinoma  villosum.    "  Cancer  in  mucous  mem- 

rred  by  a  villous  growth. 

tr.  Carcinoma  alveolare ;  Morbus  colloides.    Alveolar 

growth,  a  great  part  of  which  is  formed  of  transparent 

tsnee." — Norn,  of  Die. 

mcer.    A  term  applied  by  Muiler  to  cancer  unen 
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portions  of  it  have  been  changed  into  a  yellow  tubercular-looking  mass, 
mingled  with  the  seat  of  the  tumor,  presenting  a  reticulated  appearance. 
By  Lebert  this  was  termed  phynuUoid  cancer. 

9.  The  Textures  of  Cancer  were  further  designated  by  Baylc  as 
chondroid,  or  cartilaginiform  ;  hyaloid,  vitriform  or  glassy ;  larinoid, 
lardiform  or  fatty ;  bunioid,  napiform  or  turnip-like ;  eiikephaloidt  cere- 
briform  or  brain-like;  compound,  mired,  and  superficUU  cancerous. 
See  Carcinoma, 

CANCER  (BANDAGE).  A  crab;  a  bandage  resembling  a  crab 
in  the  number  of  its  legs,  aud  called  the  split-cloth  of  eight  tails. 

CANCER-CELL.  A  cell  characterized  by  its  larjje  nucleus,  bright 
nucleolus,  and  the  irregular  form  of  the  cell  itself — found  iu  many 
malignant  tumors.    Sec  Cancer. 

CANCER  SCROTI.  Chimney  sweeper  s  cancer.  An  affection  of 
the  scrotum,  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  soot.  The  disease 
is  probably,  in  general,  epithelioma,  sometimes  cancer.  See  Soot- 
wart. 

CA'NCROID  (cancer,  and  «Ioos,  likeness).  Cheloid.  Cancri/itrm. 
This  term,  and  semi-malignant,  are  applied  to  tumors  which  have  some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  vital  characteristics  of  cancerous  growths  ;  and  to 
tumors  which,  like  the  fibroplastic,  resemble  cancer  in  their  coarse 
appearance,  though  not  in  their  real  structure.     See  Kelts. 

The  term  Cancroid  should  be  rejected  from  medical  terminology,  as 
it  not  only  is  hybrid,  but  may  be  conveniently  replaced  by  the  Greek 
cheloid  or  karkinoid,  or  the  Latin  cancriform. 

CANCRUM  ORIS.  Gangrenous  stomatitis.  A  sloughing  pha- 
gedenic ulceration,  occurring  in  the  mouth  of  ill-fed  children. 

CANINE  APPETITE.  Fames  canina.  Voracity;  insatiable  de- 
sire for  food.     See  Bulimia. 

CANINE  TEETH  (canis,  a  dog).  Cusjndati.  Eye-teeth  ;  the  four 
which  immediately  adjoin  the  inci*ors.     See  Dens. 

CANPNUS  (canis,  a  dog).  A  name  given  to  the  levator  anquli 
oris,  from  its  arising  above  the  canini,  or  dog-teeth.  Compare  tnci- 
sivus. 

CANPTIES  (canus,  hoary).  Trichosis  poliosis.  Whiteness  or 
grayncss  of  the  hair.  The  degrees  arc  designated  as  "snowy"  or  an 
opaque  white,  and  "  silvery  "  or  clear  and  transparent.  The  kinds  are 
congenital,  accidental,  and  senile.  Cani  denotes  gray  hairs,  capilli 
being  understood  ;  this  term  is  used  only  in  relation  to  men,  whereas 
canities  is  said  of  men  and  horses. 

CANNABIS  SATIVA.  Cannabis  Indica.  Indian  hemp,  an 
Urticaccous  plant,  yielding  a  poisonous  substance  called  cannabin,  ahd 
other  substances  called  churrus,  gunjah,  bang,  &c.     See  Haschish. 

CA'NNULA  (dim.  of  carina,  a  reed).  A  small  tube,  made  of  metal 
or  other  substances,  generally  applied  to  that  of  the  trochar,  &c. 

CA'NTHARIS  VFJSICATO'RIA  (cantharis,  a  beetle).  The 
Blister-Beetle  or  Spanish  Fly ;  a  coleopterous  insect,  found  on  species 
of  Oleacea  and  Capri/oliacea ;  rare  in  England  ;  collected  chiefly  in 
Hungary.  Cantharidin  is  a  crystalline  substance  constituting  the  active 
principle  of  cantharides. 

[C  A'NTHUS]  («cai/0oc,  the  angle  of  the  cyeV  The  angle  or  com- 
missure of  the  eye-lids ;  the  inner  canthus  is  tnat  nearer  to  the  nose  ; 
the  other  is  called  the  outer  or  lesser  canthus. 
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CA'NTON'S  PHO'SPHORUS.  A  snbstance  made  by  exposing 
calcined  oyster-shells  and  sulphur  to  a  red  heat.  On  exposure  to  light, 
it  acquires  the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  India-rubber.  A  highly-elastic  resinous  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  the  milky  sap  of  Siphonia  eiastica  and  other 
arboraceous  plants.     It  is  a  hydrocarbon. 

CAPACITY,  SPECIFIC!  INDUCTIVE.  A  term  applied  bv 
Faraday  to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  powers  or  capacities  which 
various  dielectrics  possess  for  transmitting  statical  inductive  influence 
across  them. 

CA'PILLARIES  (capiUus,  a  hair).  Capillary  vessels;  hair-like 
vessels ;  a  network  of  microscopic  vessels,  varying  from  jjfooth  to  j^th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  intermediate  in  situation  between  the  arteri 
and  the  veins,  distributed  through  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
constituting  the  medium  through  which  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition 
and  secretion  are  performed. 

CA'PILLARY  ATTRACTION  (capillus,  a  hair).  CajnUarity. 
The  attraction  by  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  capillary  tube  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  is  dipped.  The  cause  of  the 
ascent  of  sap  in  plants. 

CA'PILLARY  FISSURE  (capillus,  a  hair).  CapUlaiio.  Avery 
minute  crack  in  the  skull ;  a  Aatr-like  crack. 

CA'PILLARY  TUBES  (capillus,  a  hair).  Minute  tubes,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  less  than  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch. 

CA'PILLUS  (quasi  capitis  pilus).  The  hair  of  the  head,  sometimes 
of  the  beard,  while  crinis  is  any  hair,  when  set  in  order  or  plaited. 
Specific  terms  are  cilium,  the  eye-lash  ;  pilus,  the  hair  of  the  head  ; 
etneinnus,  a  curl  of  hair ;  casaries,  a  man's  head  of  hair ;  coma,  a  head 
of  hair,  dressed  or  not ;  villus,  the  shaggy  hair  of  beasts ;  seta,  a 
bristle ;  pappus,  the  down  on  the  cheek ;  vibrissa,  the  hair  of  the 
nostril,  &c. 

CAPl'STRUM  (caput,  the  head).  Literally,  a  halter,  a  muzzle. 
The  single  split-cloth  bandage,  so  called  from  its  being  used  to  support 
the  lowcrjaw  like  a  halter. 

C ATITILU  VI UM  (caput,  capitis,  the  head,  lavare,  to  wash).  The 
head-bath  ;  a  bath  for  the  head.     Sec  Bath. 

CAPITULA  SAKTORI'NI  (capitulum,  a  little  head).  Cornicula 
laiyngis.  Two  small  pyriform  fibro-  cartilages,  forming  prolongations 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

CAPITULUM  (dim.  of  caput,  a  head).  A  little  head;  a  form  of 
inflorescence  in  which  numerous  flowers  are  seated  on  a  depressed 
axis,  as  in  the  Compoaitxc.  It  is  also  termed  anthodium,  calathium, 
&c. 

[CA'PNOMOR]  (kmcpov,  smoke,  fidlpa,  part;  so  called  from  its 
being  one  of  the  ingredients  of  smoke).  A  colourless,  limpid  oil, 
occurring  along  with  creosote  in  the  heavy  oil  of  tar.  It  is  the  only 
ingredient  in  tar  which  can  dissolve  caoutchouc. 

CAPRE'OLUS.  A  tendril  of  plants  which  is  in  connexion  with  the 
stem  alone,  as  of  the  passion-flower  and  vine.    See  Cirrus. 


Herodotus.    The  two  processes  arc  essentially  different. 
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CATROIC  ACID  (caper,  a  goat).  An  oily  liquid  existing  in  cows* 
and  goats*  butter,  but  generally  prepared  from  cocoa-nut  oil  and  other 
fatty  matter*.    See  Hexyl. 

CA'PR  Y  L.  The  radical  of  a  series  of  compounds,  including  caprvlic 
acid  and  caprylic  alcohol.  The  latter  is  also  called  octylic  {6ktw,  eight), 
from  being  the  eighth  in  the  series  of  homologous  alcohols. 

CATSULE  (capsula,  dim.  of  capsa,  a  box).  Literally,  a  little 
chest.  1.  A  capsule  or  bag  which  encloses  any  part,  as  the  Capsule 
of  Glisson,  or  the  cellulo-vascular  membrane  which  envelopes  the 
hepatic  vessels.  2.  The  membrane  which  contains  the  crystalline  lens. 
3.  In  chemistry,  a  small,  shallow,  evaporating  dish,  usually  of 
porcelain.  4.  In  pharmacy,  a  small  egg-shaped  bulb  or  case  made  of 
gelatine  and  sugar,  or  of  animal  membrane,  for  administering  nauseous 
medicines. 

1.  Capsules,  supra-renal.  Two  yellowish,  triangular,  and  flattened 
bodies,  lying  over  the  kidneys  in  the  foetus,  in  which  they  are  as  large 
as  the  kidneys  themselves.     In  the  adult  they  are  two  lobes. 

2.  Capsular  ligament.  A  loose  bag  which  contains  the  synovia  of 
the  joints.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  synovial  membrane 
which  produces  this  fluid.  The  latter  is  allied,  by  structure  and  func- 
tion, to  the  serous  membranes  ;  the  former  to  the  fibrous. 

3.  Capsulitis.  Inflammation  of  the  capsulo  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  term  is  barbarous. 

CAPSULE,  in  Botany.  A  dry,  superior  fruit,  dehiscent  by  valves 
for  the  escape  of  the  seeds.  The  simple  capsule  comprises  the  follicle 
and  the  legume ;  the  compound,  the  pvxidium,  the  rhegma,  and  the 
ruits  of  papaver,  campanula,  and  many  others,  from  which  the  seeds 
fscape  by  various  kinds  of  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  See 
Fruit. 

CA'PUT.  The  head  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished into  the  skull,  or  crattium^  and  the  face,  or /acies. 

CAPUT  COLL  The  head  of  the  colon,  the  caecum,  or  blind  in- 
testine. 

CAPUT  GALLINA'GINIS  (woodcock's  head).  Vsru  montanum. 
A  lengthened  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  situated  on  the  inferior  wall 
or  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

CAPUT  MORTUUM.  Literally,  a  dead  head.  The  inert  residuum 
of  a  distillation,  or  sublimation  ;  a  term  nearly  obsolete. 

CAPUT  OBSTITUM  (obstipus,  bent  to  one  side ;  opp.  to  rectus). 
Literally,  a  stiff  head ;  a  term  for  torticollis  or  wry-neck;  a  disrate 
frequently  arising  from  unequal  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck. 

CA'RAMEL.  A  dark-brown,  porous,  shining  mass,  produced  by 
heating  sugar.     It  is  used  for  colouring  brandy,  &c. 

CARBAZO'TIC  ACID  (carbon  and  azote).  Picric  Acid.  An  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo  and  many  other  vegetable 
and  animal  substances. 

CARBO  ANlMA'LI8(car6o,  a  coal,  either  burning  or  not  burning). 
Animal  charcoal ;  bone-black.  The  residue  of  bones  which  have  been 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  without  the  access  of  air ;  consisting  principally 
of  charcoal,  and  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

CARBO  LIGNl  (carbo,  a  coal).  Wood-charcoal.  Wood  charred 
by  exposure  to  a  red  heat  without  access  of  air. 
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CARBO  MINER  AXIS  (carbo,  a  coal).  Mineral  charcoal,  con- 
taining various  proportions  of  earth  and  iron  without  bitumen. 

CARBOLIC  ACID.  Phenic  Acid.  A  powerful  antiseptic  acid  ob- 
tained from  coal-tar  oil,  constituting  a  great  part  of  ordinary  commercial 
creasote. 

CARBON  (carbo,  a  piece  of  burning  or  charred  wood ;  charcoal). 
A  non-metallic  element,  occurring  under  various  aspects ;  in  its  state 
of  absolute  purity  it  constitutes  the  diamond;  it  is  black  and  quasi- 
metallic  in  graphite,  velvety  and  porous  in  wood-cAareoai,  and  variously 
associated  in  the  numerous  forms  of  coal.  • 

1.  Carbon  Vapor.  The  name  of  a  hypothetical  substance,  for  carbon 
has  never  been  obtained  in  the  insulated  form  of  vapor.  When  the 
term  is  used  in  chemical  language,  it  denotes  the  condition  of  carbon  at 
it  exists  in  carbonic  add. 

2.  Carbonic  Acid.  A  gaseous  compound  of  carbon  and  oxvgen,  in 
the  proportion  of  6  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  and  16  of  oxygen.  It  exists 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  volumes  to  1 0,000 
volumes  of  air.  It  is  also  the  product  of  combustion,  respiration,  and 
fermentation.  It  was  termed  by  Black  fixed  air,  from  its  having  been 
found  to  exist,  in  a  fixed  state,  in  limestone  and  the  mild  alkalies,  from 
which  it  was  expelled  by  heat  and  by  the  action  of  acids. 

3.  Carbonates  and  Bicarbonates.  Compounds  of  carbonic  acid  with 
alkalies,  constituting  two  classes  of  well-defined  salts. 

4.  Carbtmizatvm.  The  blackening  of  a  substance  by  the  separation 
of  the  carbon  it  contains— a  laboratory  test  of  the  existence  of  organic 
matter  in  a  substance.  ' 

5.  Carburets  or  Carbides.  Combinations  of  carbon  with  some  metals 
by  fusion ;  thus  steel  i9  a  carburet  of  iron.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  a  peculiar  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  the 
carburet  of  sulphur,  also  termed  sulphurct  of  carbon  and  alcohol  of 
sulphur. 

o.  Curburetted  Hydrofien.    A  colourless,   inflammable  gas,    abun- 
dantly formed  in  nature  in  stagnant  pools,  wherever  vegetables  are  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  putrefaction  ;  it  also  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  gas  obtained  from  coal.     This  gas  was  formerly  called  heavy  in- 
JUimmaJJe  air.     See  Olefiant  Gas. 

CARBON-flS'MIA  (carbon,  and  alua,  blood).  A  hybrid  term  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Cleveland  as  less  objectionable  than  the  terms  asphyxia 
and  apnaa,  for  expressing  the  circulation  of  non-arterialized  or  car- 
bonized blood  in  the  arteries,  and  its  ultimate  stagnation  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  retulting  in  suffocation. 

CAftBU'NCULUS  (dim.  of  carbo,  a  piece  of  burning  or  charred 
coal).  Anthrax.  A  carbuncle;  a  "  multiple  furuncle ;"  severe  inflam- 
mation of  a  portion  of  skin  and  subjacent  tissue,  with  infiltration  of 
unhealthy  lymph  and  sloughing. 

CARBURA'TION.  The  process  of  conferring  luminosity  upon  a 
combustible  non -luminous  gas.  or  inflammability,  coupled  with  lu- 
minosity, upon  a  non-combustible  and  negative  gas,  by  means  of  the 
vapours  of  hydrocarbons,  which,  when  ignited,  burn  with  exceedingly 
luminous  flames. 

CA'RCERULUS  (dim.  of  career,  a  prison).     A  dry,  compound 
fruit,  breaking  up  longitudinally  into  indehisccnt  cocci,  as  iu  ttQY*»Vx»&* 
borago,  &c.    Bee  Schxxocarp, 
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[CARCINO'MA]  (KapKivvpa  i.g.Kapmvo*,  cancer,  a  crabV  The 
Greek  term  for  a  malignant  ulcer  supposed  to  resemble  a  crab,  but  now 
applied  to  many  changes  of  structure,  differing  widely  in  their  physical 
characters.  It  comprises  the  species  skirrhoma  and  kepltaloma.  See 
Cancer. 

CARDAMO'MUM.  Cardamoms.  The  dried  capsules  of  the  Malabar 
Cardamom,  EUUaria  Cardamomum.  When  required  for  use,  the  peri  - 
earpial  coats  should  be  rejected. 

[CA'RDIA]  Uapiia,  the  heartV  The  orifice  leading  into  the 
stomach,  so  called  from  being  near  the  heart. 

1.  Kardi-algia  (£\yov,  pain).  Ardor  ventriculi.  Literally,  heart- 
ache ;  but  employed  to  denote  pain  of  the  stomach,  and  hence  synony- 
mous with  gastralgia,  gastrodynia,  cardiaca  passio,  &c.  See  Stomacli- 
ache. 

2.  Karditis,  or  My  o- karditis.  Inflammation  of  the  fleshy  substance 
of  the  card i a  or  heart. 

3.  Kardiogmus.  A  term  used  to  denote  a  species  of  aneurysm,  called 
by  some  aneurysma  pracordiorum,  and  by  others  polypus  cordis.  Hip- 
pocrates used  the  term  as  synonymous  with  kardialgia. 

[CA'RDIAC]  (Kap&La,  the  heart).  Relating  to  the  heart.  The 
terms  cardiac  (kardiac)  and  distal  are  applied  to  the  situations  in 
which  the  ligature  is  employed  in  operations  for  aneurysm — the  former 
denoting  the  situation  above,  the  latter  below,  the  aneury  smal  sac.  See 
Dilatation. 

CA'RIES.  This  term  denotes  rottenness  or  decay.  By  some  sur- 
geons it  is  applied  to  ulceration  of  bone ;  by  others,  to  a  species  of  dis- 
integration of  osseous  tissue ;  by  a  third  clans,  to  the  various  changes 
consequent  on  the  chronic  suppuration  of  the  cancellous  structure;  and, 
lastly,  to  a  disease  of  bone  characterized  by  increased  vascularity,  soften- 
ing and  ultimate  disintegration  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

CARI'NA.  Literally,  a  keel.  A  term  applied  to  the  two  lower 
petals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  which  cohere  by  their  lower  margins 
in  the  form  of  a  keel. 

CARMI'NATIVE  (carmen,  a  song  or  charm).  A  remedy  for  dis- 
pelling flatulence  or  allaving  internal  pain — as  by  a  charm. 

CARNEJE  COLUMNS  (cameus,  fleshy).  Fleshy  columns ;  the 
muscular  fasciculi  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

CARNI FICA'Tl ON  (caro,  camw,  flesh,  fieri,  to  become).  A  term 
improperly  used  to  designate  common  hepatization,  but  applied  by 
Laennec  to  that  state  of  the  lungs,  in  pleurisy,  complicated  with  slight 
pneumonia,  in  which  the  lungs  nave  lost  the  granulated  surface  charac- 
teristic of  hepatization,  and  are  converted  into  a  substance  resembling, 
both  in  appearance  and  consistence,  muscular  ficsh  which  has  been 
beaten  to  make  it  tender. 

CA'RO,  CA'RNIS.  Flesh  ;  tho  fibrous  substance  composing  muscle. 
Carnine  is  a  base  found  in  u  Extractum  carnis." 

[CARO'TIC]  (tapaoTiKOf,  stupefying,  soporific,  from  «apou>,  to 
induce  sleep).  A  term  indicative  of  a  state  oj  stupor,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  term  ex  trot  id. 

[CAROTID]  (tcapotr'tits,  the  carotids,  from  Kapow,  to  induce 
sleep).  The  name  of  two  large  arteries  of  the  neck ;  so  called  from  an 
idea  that  the  compression  of  them,  or,  contrariwise,  an  increased  flow  of 
Wood   through  tnem,  would  induce  coma.    They  subdivide  into  the 
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external  carotid,  or  artery  of  the  head,  and  the  internal  carotid,  or  prin- 
cipal arterr  of  the  brain. 

[CARPEXLUM]  («afnroV  fruit).  A  technical  term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  a  leaf  in  a  particular  state  of  modification,  constituting  the 
pistiL  The  blade  of  the  leaf  forma  the  ovary ;  the  elongated  midrib, 
the  style;  aod  the  apex  of  the  midrib,  the  stigma.  The  edge  of 
the  carpel  which  corresponds  to  the  midrib  of  die  leaf,  constitutes 
the  dorsal  suture ;  that  of  the  united  margins,  the  ventral.  See 
Pistil. 

[CARPHOLO'GIA]  (*a><f>o*,  the  nap  of  clothes,  \iym,  to  pluck). 
Floccitatio.  A  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  supposed  to  be  an  indication 
of  approaching  dissolution.  The  term  denotes  a  seeking  for  little  ob- 
jects, and  is  applied  to  a  symptom  of  intoxication  from  belladonna,  in 
which  the  affected  person  imagines  he  sees  insects  all  around  him, 
small  birds  continually  flyiug  before  him,  and  madly  excites  himself  in 
their  pursuit. 

[CARPOTOGY]  (*apn-6<,  fruit,  Xoyo*,  description).  That  branch 
of  botany  which  treats  of  the  structure  ot  fruits.     See  Fruit. 

[CA'RPOPHORE]  (*apiroc,  fruit,  <*>«>«,  to  bear).  A  fruit-bearer ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  central,  Aliform,  and  generally  bipartite  column 
or  ojtis  from  which  the  pericarps,  or  carpels,  are  suspended  in  certain 
plants,  as  the  Umbelliferae. 

[CA'RPUS]  (*ap-ros).  The  wrist ;  consisting  of  the  ossa  carpi, 
or  carpal  bones  ;  they  are  eight  in  number,  and  form  two  rows. 

CA'RRAGEEX-MOSS.  The  Chondrus  crispus,  an  algaceous  plant, 
extensively  used  in  Ireland  as  an  article  of  food,  and  now  sold  in  Lon- 
don as  a  substitute  for  Iceland  moss. 

Carrageenin.  The  mucilaginous  matter,  called  by  some  writers 
vegetable  jelly,  by  others  pectin,  yielded  by  the  Chondrus  crispus,  or 
Irish  moss. 

CARRA'RA  WATER.  Carbonated  Lime-water.  A  patent  beve- 
rage, consisting  of  an  aerated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime.  The  title 
of"  Carrara  "  has  been  applied  on  account  of  the  Carrara  marble  being 
the  source  whence  the  purest  lime  is  obtained,  and  of  its  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  water. 

CA'RROX  OIL.  Linimentum  Calcis.  Liniment  of  lime ;  prepared 
from  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime-water. 

CARTHU'SIAX  POWDER.  P>udre  des  Chartreux.  Pulvis 
Carthusianorum.  A  designation  of  the  Kermes  mineral,  or  amorphous 
tersulphurct  of  antimony,  from  its  successful  employment  by  a  Carthu- 
sian friar,  named  Simon.  • 

CARTILAGE  {cartilage).  Gristle:  a  transparent  basis-sub- 
stance, containing  minute  cells.  It  is  attached  to  bones,  ami 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  ligaments  of  joints  and  tendons  of 
muscles. 

CARTILAGI'NIFICATION  (carrt/o0o,  cartilage,  fieri,  to  become). 
The  stage  of  osteo-genesis  in  which  cartilage  is  developed. 

CARU'NCULA  (dim.  of  caro,  flesh).  A  little  piece  of  flesh. 
Hence — 

1.  Caruncula  lacrymalis  [laeryma.  a  tear).  The  small,  red,  glandular 
body  situated  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  ;  a  sort  of  rudiment  of  the 
third  eyelid,  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  animals.  % 

2.  Caruncula  mammillaris.     A  papilla  of  gray  matter  em\>eOAsa  \a 
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the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  giving  origin  to  the  middle  root  of  the 
olfactory  nerve. 

3.  Caruncula  sublingualis.  A  papilla  situated  beside  the  fhenuni 
linguae,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  the  termination  of  Wharton's  duct. 

4.  Caruncula  myrtiformcs  [myrtus,  a  myrtle,  forma,  likeness).  The 
myrtle-like  granulations  observed  around  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 
occasioned  by  rupture  of  the  hymen. 

5.  The  term  caruncula  was  formerly  applied  to  tumors  within  the 
urethra,  consisting  of  vascular  excrescences  or  of  small  polypi. 

[CA'RUSl  (teapot,  heavy  sleep).  Profound  sleep,  or  lethargy.  Thii 
affection  is  distinguished  from  coma  by  the  absence  of  the  return  of 
distinct  consciousness,  though  some  indication  of  feeling  still  remains, 
on  the  application  of  stimulants.  In  coma,  neither  sensation  nor 
feeling  can  be  excited. 

[CARYOPHY'LLUM]  (Kapvov,  a  nut,  <pv\\o»,  a  leaf).  Clove; 
the  dried,  unexpanded  flower-bud  of  Caryoplit/llus  aromaticus,  or  Clove- 
tree,  a  Myrtaceous  plant  cultivated  in  Penang,  Bencoolen,  and 
Amboyna.  The  corolla  forms  a  ball  between  the  four  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  and  this,  with  the  lengthened  tube  of  the  calyx,  resembles  a 
nail,  or  clou  of  the  French  ;  hence  the  English  term  clove. 

[CARYO'PSIS]  (ko/.uop,  a  nut,  SuVis,  likeness).  A  one-celled, 
dry,  superior,  indehiscent  fruit,  in  which  the  pericarp  adheres  to  the 
seed,  as  in  Graminacea.     See  Achanium. 

CASEATION  (caseus,  cheese).  One  of  the  retrogressive  changes 
which  occur  in  tubercle,  characterized  by  cheese-like  consistence,  and 
followed  by  cretification  and  softening. 

CA'SEIN  (caseus,  cheese).  Caseum.  An  organic  substance  occurring 
in  milk  in  the  soluble  form,  resembling  albumen,  and  forming  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  cheese.  Casein  occui-s  also  in  certain  leguminous 
seeds,  and  is  hence  sometimes  called  legumin.    See  Albuminoid  Group 

CASSA'VA.  A  fecula,  separated  from  the  juice  of  the  root  of 
Janmha  Manihot,  and  exposed  to  heat ;  a  principal  article  of  diet  in 
South  America.  The  same  substance,  differently  prepared  and  gra- 
nulated, constitutes  tapioca. 

C ASSE'RI  AN  GANGLION.  A  large  semi-lunar  ganglion,  formed 
by  the  fifth  nerve,  and  immediately  dividing  into  the  ophthalmic, 
superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves.  It  was  named  from 
Julius  Casserius  of  Padua. 

CA'STOR  OIL.  A  viscid,  yellowish  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
Ricinus  Communis.  The  term  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  castus  oil/* 
the  plant  producing  it  having  formerly  been  called  ""Agnus  castus,"  from 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  assuaging  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  and 
soothing  the  passions. 

[CASTO'REUM]  (Kaaropiov,  castor,  from  Kaa-rwp,  the  beaver). 
Castor;  the  dried  preputial  follicles  and  their  secretions,  obtained  from 
the  Castor  Fiber,  or  Denver,  separated  from  the  shorter  and  smaller  oil- 
sacs  which  are  frequently  attached  to  them.  From  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory. 

Castorin.  Castoreum  Camphor;  a  crystalline,  fatty  substance, found 
in  castoreum.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  castoric 
acid.     It  appears  to  be  allied  to  chofesterin. 

CASTRATION  (castrare,  to  cut,  to  emasculate).  Emasculation. 
The  operation  of  removing  the  testes. 
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CASTS,  RENAL  (renes,  the  kidneys).  Morbid  products  appearing 
in  the  form  of  cylindrical  casts  of  the  minute  tubes  of  the  kidneys, 
formed  in  various  stages  of  Albuminuria,  or  granular  disease  of  the 
kidney,  commonly  called  "  Bright' s  Disease.1*  The  casts  are  thus 
classified  by  Dr.  Bennett: — 

1.  Exudative  casts,  consisting  of  the  coagulated  exudation  or  fibrin 
which  is  poured  into  the  tubes  during  the  inflammatory  stage. 

2.  Desquamative  casts,  consisting  of  masses  of  the  epithelium  lining 
the  tubes,  and  occurring  in  all  stages  of  the  disease. 

3.  Fatty  casts,  consisting  of  patches  of  epithelium  as  in  the  last 
variety,  but  which  havo  undergone  a  fatty  transformation  by  the 
accumulation  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  fatty  granules  in  its  cells. 

4.  Wary  casts,  presenting  an  extremely  diaphanous  and  structure- 
less substance.  They  are  frequently  associated  with  the  last  two 
varieties. 

The  Casts  have  been  named,  according  to  their  composition,  by  Dr. 
George  Johnson,  epithelial  casts,  large  and  6tnall  waxy  casts,  granular 
casts,  oily  casts,  bloody  casts,  and  purulent  casts. 

CAT'S  PURR.  Fremissement  cataire.  A  characteristic  sound  of 
the  heart,  heard  by  means  of  the  stethoscope.     See  Auscultation. 

[CATA-,  CATH-1  KATA-,  KATH-  (Kara,  *ao").  A  Greek  pre- 
position, signifying  down,  against,  into,  &c. ;  in  composition  it  has  nn 
intensive  signification,  and  denotes  thoroughly.  As  about  twenty  words 
employed  in  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  are  compounded  of  this 
preposition,  they  have  accordingly  been  transferred  to  their  appropriate 
place  under  the  letter  K.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  explanation,  to 
the  Preface  of  the  present  edition,  par.  1. 

C  ATE'CHU.  A  dry,  brown,  astringent  extract  obtained  from  Acacia 
catechu  ;  also  called  Terra  Japonica,  Cutch,  Gambir,  &c. 

CATKIN  (dim.  of  cat).  The  trivial  name  of  an  inflorescence 
resembling  a  cat's  tail,  as  of  the  willow,  birch,  poplar,  &c.  See 
Amentum. 

CATLING.  A  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  chiefly  used  in 
amputation  of  limbs,  for  dividing  the  interosseous  ligaments. 

CAUDA  EQUI'NA.  Hippuris,  or  horse's  tail ;  the  final  division 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  so  called  from  the  disposition  of  the  roots  of  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  elongated  by  the  growth  of  the  spine. 

CAU'DEX.  The  trunk  of  a  tree.  In  botanical  language,  the  stem, 
or  ascending  axis  of  growth,  is  termed  caudex  ascendens ;  the*  root,  or 
descending  axis,  caudex  descendens.  The  term  is  applied  to  trees 
only.     Catdis  is  the  term  for  the  stalk  or  stem  of  a  herb. 

CAUL.  A  part  of  the  amnion  or  membrane  enveloping  the  foetus 
which  sometimes  is  found  around  the  child's  head  at  its  birth.  The 
term  is  probably  derived  from  cowl. 

C  AULIFLO  W  ER  EXCRESCENCE.  A  cancerous  disease  of  the 
os  uteri,  resembling  in  appearance  the  head  of  the  cauliflower,  and  sup- 
posed by  Gooch  to  be  enkephalosis.     See  Epithelioma. 

CAUSA'LITY.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  reflective 
faculty  which  traces  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  investigates  tho 
processes  of  induction.  Its  organ  is  seated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead,  on  each  side  of  Comparison,  and  their  coincident  development 
gives  the  peculiar  fulness  of  the  front  of  the  head,  which  we  associate 
with  a  powerful  reasoning  intellect 
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[CAUSIS,  CAUMA]  (*<*/»,  to  burn).  The  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  burning ;  the  latter,  a  burn.  The  former  is  synonymous  with 
cautery;  the  latter  expresses  a  hole  burnt  by  cautery.  Cauma  also 
denotes  burning  heat,  as  of  the  body  in  fever.    See  Inusiio,  Inustwn. 

[CAUSTIC]  (*auo-Ti»c<K,  capable  of  burning,  from  *coto>,  kuvktw,  to 
burn).  A  substance  which  destroys  parts  by  chemically  decomposing 
tbem.  as  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar 
caustic,  hydrate  of  sodium  or  caustic  soda,  hydrate  of  potassium  or 
caustic  potash.  Causticum  aoerrimum  is  the  old  name  for  the  last  and 
strongest  of  these  caustics. 

1.  Caustics,  coagulating and  fluidifying.  By  the  term  "  coagulating** 
caustics,  Miahle  denotes  those  which,  by  combining  with  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  form  insoluble  compounds,  as  the  mineral  acids,  the  nitrates 
of  silver  and  mercury,  &c. ;  by  "fluidifying"  caustics,  Miahle  denotes 
those  which  are  equivalent  to  the  liquefacients  of  Pereirn,  as  the  solu- 
tions of  potash,  of  soda,  of  ammonia,  &c. 

2.  Caustic  Arrows.  Small  arrows  composed  of  one  part  of  chloride 
of  zinc  with  one  or  two  parts  of  flour,  for  insertion  into  tumors. 

3.  Causticity.  The  quality  or  property  which  characterizes  caustic 
bodies,  as  pungency,  corrosiveness,  &c. 

[CAUSUS]  (gain),  *du<ru>,  to  burn).  A  variety  of  malignant  remit- 
tent, thus  denominated  by  Hippocrates  from  its  extreme  heat  (the  epi- 
demic fever  of  the  Levant).  It  has  been  termed  by  Inter  writers  febris 
or  dens  i  ardent  or  burning  remittent.  Causus  endemiul  is  a  name  given 
to  Yellow  Fever. 

CAUTERIZATION,  OBJECTIVE.  The  employment,  by  the 
French,  of  radiant  heat  from  a  red-hot  iron  or  burning  coal  as  a  cau- 
tery to  check  haemorrhages,  and  to  promote  the  reduction  of  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum  and  uterus,  and  of  hernia. 

CA'UTERY  (*a/<tf,  Kauaco,  to  burn).  The  application  of  caustics. 
By  the  term  actual  cautery  is  meant  the  application  of  the  white-hot 
iron  ;  potential  or  virtual  cautery  denotes  the  application  of  the  usual 
caustic  substances ;  galvanic  cautery  consists  in  the  application  of  a 
platinum  wire,  introduced  cold,  and  heated  to  redness  by  the  galvanic 
current. 

CAUTIOUSNESS.  A  term  in  phrenology  indicative,  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  of  fear  and  circumspection.  It  leads  a  man  to 
"doubt,  say  but,  and  continually  exclaim  take  care."  Its  organ  is 
situated  on  the  upper  lateral  and  posterior  part  of  the  head,  between 
Destructivcness  and  Self-esteem. 

CA'VA  VE'NA.  The  name  given  to  two  veins — the  superior,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  venae  innominate;  and  the  inferior,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins. 

CA'VERNOUS  {caverna,  from  cavus,  hollow).  The  name  of  a 
ganglion  in  the  head,  of  two  sinuses  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  &c.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  respiration,  when  attended  by  a  loud  tubal 
noise,  arising  from  a  cavity  of  the  lungs.    See  Change  of 'Pilch. 

CAVITA'RIA  (cavitas,  a  cavity).  By  the  terms  "cavitaircs"  and 
"  parenchymateux,"  Cuvier  divided  the  Entozoa,  or  worms  which  arc 
produced  within  living  beings,  into  two  classes,  the  former  being  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence,  the  latter  by  the  absence,  of  an  abdominal 
cavity  and  distinct  intestinal  canal.  Instead  of  the  French  terms, 
Professor  Owen  has  introduced  the  Greek  compounds  Sterelmintlta, 
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or  solid  worm*,  and  Ccdelmintha,  or  hollow  worms,  the  former  corre- 
sponding with  the  "  parenchymateux,"  the  latter  with  the  "  cavitaircs," 
of  Cuvier.    See  Entozoa, 

CAVITIES  OF  BONES.     The  following  table  presents  the  various 
kinds  of  cavities  found  on  the  surface  of  bones  : — 

v  r  Cotyloid,  when  they  are  hemispherical. 

I  Glenoid,  when  broad  and  shallow. 
/  Articular,  are  called  <  Trochlea,  when  grooved  like  pulleys. 
'  I  Facet,  when  they  are  nearly  plain. 

I  Alveoli,  when  they  are  conical. 
Of  Recep-    (  Fossa,  when  the  entrance  is  wider  than 
'    lion,  these  <      the  bottom. 

are  (  Sinuses,  when  it  is  narrower. 

Of  Inser-     t  Impressions,  when  they  are  wide,  irregu- 
tion,  these -<      lar,  and  shallow, 
are  {Fissures,  when  extended  in  length. 
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Grooves  for  Hie  passage  of  tendons. 

sion  which  >•  ^rooves-»  gutters,  or  channels,  when  they 
are  called  1      correspond  to  arteries  or  veins. 

-Notches,  when  superficial,  and  formed  in 
the  edges  of  bones. 
Foramina,    or    holes,    when    they    pass 
entirely  through  a  thin  bone. 

1  Canals,  or  aqueducts,  when  their  passage 
is  of  great  extent,  or  when  formed  by 
the  superposition  of  several  holes. 
Clefts,  or  scissures,  if  they  are  longitudinal 
and  very  narrow. 
Of  Nutri-    /The  medulla  of  the  long  hones. 
tion;  they  J  The  spongy  tissue  of  the  short  bones,  and 
transmit     j     of  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones. 
,  vessels  for  I  The  compact  tissue. — Knox*  Cloquet. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER  GRAINS.  A  designation  of  the  crystalline 
grains  found  in  deposits  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

CEB  A  DI'LLA.  The  seeds  of  the  Asagraa  officinalis,  a  plant  of  the 
order  Melunthacece.  The  seeds  are  also  called  sabadilla  and  cevadilia; 
but  more  properly  cebadilla  (from  the  Spanish  cebada,  barley),  on  account 
of  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  inflorescence  of  the  plant  to  that  of 
hordeum.     They  yield  veratria. 

[-CELE]  (jcqAff,  a  tumor).  A  termination  denoting  generally  a 
tumor,  but  particulaily  that  of  hernia,  as  in  bubono-ce/e,  inguinal  hernia ; 
omphalo-oe/e,  hernia  of  the  bowels  at  the  umbilicus,  &c. 

[CELL-MULTIPLICATION.  Cytogenesis.  The  power  possessed 
by  cells,  in  many  cases,  of  producing  other  cells. 

1.  Endogenous  Cell-multivlication.  In  this  process  new  cells  are 
produced  within  a  parent-cell  by  the  separation  of  the  cell-contents  into 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  distinct  masses,  each  of  which  may  become 
ultimately  enclosed  in  a  proper  cell -wall,  as  in  the  fecundated  ovum. 

2.  Gemmiparous  CeU-multiplicatum.    In  this  process  new  ce\\s  ture 
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formed  by  little  buds  or  outward  processes,  which  are  thrown  out  by  a 
parent-cell,  as  in  the  yeast-plant. 

3.  Fissiparous  Cell-multiplication.  In  this  process  a  parent-cell 
divides  by  cleavage  or  fission  into  two  or  more  pnrta,  earn  of  which 
becomes  a  perfect  or  independent  cell.  This  is  perhaps  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  endogenous  process. 

CELL-THEORY  (ceUuta,  a  little  cell).  A  theory  by  which  all  the 
vegetable  and  animal  tissues  arc  derived  from  the  union  and  metamor- 
phosis of  primitive  embryonic  cells.  Some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life 
present  a  single  cell,  as  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  egg  and  the  red- 
snow  plant. 

CE'LLULA  (dim.  of  cella).  A  little  cell  or  cavity,  as  those  of  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  those  composing  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  &c. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE,  or  TISSUE  (cellula,  a  little  cell). 
The  filmy  meshes  which  connect  the  minute  component  parts  of  most 
of  the  structures  of  the  body.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  connective, 
reticular,  and  ar&tlar  tissue. 

CELLULA'RES  (cellufa,  a  little  cell).  Cellular  plants;  those 
which  have  no  flowers  or  spiral  vessels ;  they  are  also  called  Cryptoga- 
mous  and  Acotvledonous  plants.     Compare  Vascularrs. 

CELLULITIS  VKNENA'TA  (cellula,  a  little  cell).  Diffuse  cellu- 
lar inflammation.  Dissection-wound ;  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  produced  by  the  absorption  of  a  poison  contained  in  certain  cases 
of  dead  bodies,  or  by  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  Cellulitis  is  a  bar- 
barous term. 

CE'LLULOID.  The  designation  of  an  explosive  substance  described 
as  a  mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  camphor. 

CE'LLULOSE  (ce/fo/a,  a  little  cell).  Tell  ceUulosa.  1.  A  term 
applied  to  the  cellular  or  vesicular  mntter  found  in  the  nervous  centres. 
It  consists  essentially  of  vesicles  or  cells,  containing  nuclei  and  nucleoli. 
2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  material  which  forms  the  walls  or 
sides  of  the  vegetable  cells. 

CEMENTATION.  A  process  by  which  the  properties  of  a  body 
arc  changed,  on  being  surrounded  with  the  powder  of  other  bodies,  and 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  as  in  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel, 
by  cementation  with  charcoal. 

CEME'NTUM  (camentum,  a  rough  stone,  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarry).  Substantia  ostoidea.  Crusta  petrosa.  The  bony  substance 
which  forms  a  thin  coating  over  the  root  of  the  tooth,  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  enamel  to  the  opening  in  the  apex  of  the  fang.  It  is  also 
called  tooth-lxme,  from  its  similarity  in  structure  to  true  bone. 

[CENO'SIS]  (Ke'voxric,  an  emptying).  Kenosis.  Evacuation  ;  ina- 
nition, as  opposed  to  repletion. 

CENTRI  FUGAL  {centrum,  the  centre,  fwtere,  to  avoid).  Leaving 
the  centre ;  a  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  inflorewence,  in  which  the 
central  flowers  of  the  axis  open  first.  This  is  also  called  definite  inflo- 
rescence, because  the  axis  is  terminated  by  a  flower,  and  does  not  elongate. 
See  Centripetal. 

CENTRl'PETAL  {centrum,  the  centre,  petere,  to  seek).  Approach- 
ing the  centre ;  a  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  marginal  flowers  of  the  axis  open  first.  This  is  also  called  indefi- 
nite inflorescence,  because  the  axis  goes  on  elongating  after  the  first  flower 
opens.    See  Centrifugal. 
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CE'NTRUM.  A  centre ;  the  common  centre  of  the  two  arches  of 
a  vertebra,  commonly  called  the  "  body  "  of  the  vertebra.  It  is  the 
homologae  of  the  "  basi-oocipital  bone/  or  the  "  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone.**    See  Vertebra. 

1.  Centrum  ovale  mama.  The  appearance  of  a  large  centre  of  white 
substance,  surrounded  by  a  thin  stratum  of  gray,  presented  when  both 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  cut  down  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  corpus 
callosum. 

2.  Centrum  ovale  minus.  The  appearance  of  a  centre  of  white  sub- 
stance, surrounded  by  a  narrow  border  of  gray,  observed  on  removing 
the  upper  part  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 

3.  Centrum  tendinosum.     The  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

(CEPHALE'J  KEPHALE  (#c««/>aAtj,  the  head).  Terms  com- 
pounded with  this  word  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place  under  the 
letter  K.     See  Preface,  par.  1. 

CERA.  Wax;  a  resinous  substance,  secreted  from  the  ventral 
scales  of  the  Apis  mcllijica,  or  Honey-bee;  also  a  product  of  vegetables, 
as  of  the  Mwrica  cerifera,  the  Wax -myrtle,  or  Bay  berry. 

[CERAS-,CERATO-]KERAS-,  K ERATO-.  Terms  compounded 
with  this  word  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate  place  under  the  letter 
K.     See  Preface ;  oar.  1. 

CERATUM  (ceratum  =  Knpwrov,  a  wax-plaster).  A  cerate,  or 
composition  of  lard  and  white  wax,  of  a  consistence  intermediate 
between  that  of  plaster  and  that  of  ointment. 

[CERCHNUS]  (kcpyvoc,  roughness  of  surface,  especially  of  the 
throat).  Hoarseness ;  wheezing ;  a  dense  snd  impeded  sound,  produced 
below  the  larynx  ;  a  symptom  common  to  asthma  and  dyspnoea. 

CEREBE'LLUM  (dim.  of  cerebrum).  The  little  brain  ;  the  postcro- 
interior  part  of  the  enkephalon,  situated  behind  the  larger  brain,  or  cere- 
brum. It  presides  over  the  co-ordination  of  the  voluntary  movements. 
See  Cerebrum. 

CEREBRAL  SURPRISE.  The  name  given  by  Trousseau  to  the 
stupor  which  follows  convulsions  in  children,  due,  possibly,  to  the  want 
of  properly  aerated  blood. 

CEREBRA'LGIA  (cerebrum,  the  brain;  a\yov,  painV  An  un- 
classiral  term,  by  which  some  modern  French  writers  designate  neural- 
gia of  the  brain.     See  Myelaltfia. 

CEREBRATION,  UNCONSCIOUS  {cerebrum,  the  brain).  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  the  mental  phenomena  otherwise 
referred  to  "  latent  thought/*  and  "  preconscious  activity  of  the  soul/* 
and  comprising  the  o[k*  rati  one  of  Memory,  Fancy,  and  Understanding, 
as  faculties  exercised  by  the  Unconscious  Brain. 

CEREBR1C  ACID  {cerebrum,  the  brain).  One  of  the  peculiar 
acids  found  in  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain ;  it  was  formerly  called 
cerebrm.     The  other  acid  is  termed  the  oleopkftsphoric. 

CEREBRI'TIS  (cerebrum,  the  brain).  Enkephalins  ;  inflammatio 
cerebri.  Inflammation  of  the  brain.  **  Inflammation  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance, with  or  without  implication  of  the  membranes,  usually  partial, 
and  in  many  cases  dependent  on  local  injury,  or  foreign  deposit." — 
Norn,  of  Die. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVER.  Febris  (xrtbro- spinalis.  "A 
malignant  epidemic  fever  attended  by  painful  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  and  retraction  of  the  bead."— AW.  ofDit.    It  it  *\%o 
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termed  malignant  purpuric  fever,  and  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  menin- 

81  CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUID.  Sub-arachnoidean  fluid.  A  limpid, 
serous  secretion,  filling  the  spaces  between  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  the  brain,  regulating  the  pressure  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  mass. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  SYSTEM.  That  portion  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  which  consists  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  (composed  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord),  and  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves^  which  are 
connected  with  the  axis.     See  Sympathetic  St/stem.  ' 

•  CEREBROSPINAL!  A.  Ccrebro-spinals ;  a  class  of  neurotic 
agents  which  exercise  a  special  influence  over  one  or  more  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  their  respective  nerves.  Those 
affecting  the  mental  faculties  are  called  phrenica ;  those  affecting  sensa- 
tion, asthetica ;  those  affecting  the  voluntary  or  reflex-spinal  motions, 
kinetica  ;  those  affecting  sleep,  hypnica. 

CE'REBRUM.  This  term  denotes  the  ve«scl  which  holds  the 
brains,  i.  e.  the  skull ;  hence  the  "  brains."  The  term  is,  however, 
restricted  to  the  chief  portion  of  the  brain,  occupying  the  whole  upper 
cavity  of  the  skull.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  reasoning  faculties  and  the 
will.     See  Cerdtcllum. 

CEREYTSIA  or  CERVl'SIA.  Zvthum.  A  Gallic  word,  denoting 
malt-liquor ;  beer  and  ale :  a  fermented  decoction  of  malt  and  hops. 
Theophrastus  termed  it  wine  of  barley. 

Cerfvisia ferment  urn.  Beer-yeast ;  the  ferment  obtained  in  brewing 
beer,  from  the  albuminous  principles  contained  in  the  malt.  It  consists  of 
vesicles,  capable  of  generating  other  vesicles,  and  is  regarded  by  Turpin 
as  a  new  plant,  which  he  called  torula  cerevisia.  Thus,  fermentation 
is  an  effect  of  vitality. 

CE'RIUM.  A  rare  metal  found  associated  in  nature  with  the  metals 
lanthanum  and  didymium,  and  first  discovered  in  the  mineral  ceritc. 

[CERO'MA]  {Kripwfia,  anything  made  of  wax;  a  kind  of  ulcer). 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Craigie  to  adipose  tumor  of  the  brain,  from 
its  waxy  appearance.  By  Andral  it  is  termed  fatty  production ;  by 
Hebreart,  lardaceous  degeneration, 

CERU'AJ  EN  (rem,  wax).  A  urium  sordes.  The  yellow,  waxy  secre- 
tion of  the  ear,  furnished  by  the  ceruminous  glands. 

C  E  R  U  'SSA.  Ceruse,  or  carbonate  of  lead  ;  the  white  -lead  of  painters, 
used  by  them  to  give  the  property  called  body.  Cerussa  acciata  is 
sugar  of  lead,  or  saccharum  Saturni ;  the  super-acetate  of  lead.  Cerussa 
cilrina  is  massicot,  or  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

CERVIX.  1.  The  neck ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  ;  the  forepart 
is  called  collum.  The  plural  form  cervices  is  elegantly  used  for  cervix. 
Cicero  has  4t  abscindcre  ccrvicibus  caput,"  to  cut  off  the  head  from  the 
shoulders.  2.  The  term  cervix  is  also  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  bladdei 
and  of  the  uterus. 

[CESTOl'DEA]  (iftffTos,  ccstus,  a  band,  *73os,  form).  The  name 
of  the  second  order  in  Zeder's  system  of  the  Entozoa,  or  Intestinal 
Worms,  comprising  the  Tape- worms.     See  Entozoa. 

CETA'CEUM.  Spermaceti.  Nearly  pure  cctin,  obtained,  mixed 
with  oil,  from  the  head  of  the  Physeter  macrocephalusy  or  Sperm  Whale, 
inhabiting  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  It  is  separated  from  the  oil 
by  filtration  and  pressure,  and  afterwards  purified. 

CETRA'RIA  ISLA'NDICA.     Lichen  Islandicus.     Iceland  Liver- 
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wort,  or  Mom  ;  a  lichen  procured  mostly  from  Norway  and  Iceland. 
The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  cetra,  a  short  Spanish 
shield,  in  reference  to  its  flat  form  and  coriaceous  quality. 

CETYL  («9to«,  a  whale,  0\»i,  the  material  of  anything).  The 
supposed  radical  of  a  series  of  compounds  derived  from  spermaceti.    See 

CEYLON  MOSS.  The  Fucus  amylaceus,  an  Algaceous  plant, 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  farinaceous  foods. 

CHABERTS  OIL.  An  oil  prepared  by  mixing  three  parts  of  oil 
of  turpentine  with  one  of  DippcFs  oil,  and  distilling  three  parts. 

CHA'LASIS  (xaAaffit,  a  letting  loose).  The  name  given  by 
Sauvages  to  the  porcine  species  of  scrofula ;  the  equine  species  he  de- 
nominated scrofula  farctmen.  Aristotle  uses  the  term  chalaza  for  a 
pimple  or  tubercle,  especially  in  the  case  of  swine. 

CHALA'ZA  (xoXa^a,  hail,  sleet).  A  small  brown  spot,  observed 
at  the  apex  of  some  seeds,  as  of  the  Orange,  formed  by  the  union  of 
certain  vessels  proceeding  from  the  hilum.  It  marks  the  place  of 
attachment  of  the  raphe, 

CHALA'ZION  (xaXagioir,  dim.  of  x^ala^  hail,  sleet).  Grando. 
A  small,  hard,  transparent,  sebacious,  encysted  tumor  of  the  eyelid, 
resembling  a  hailstone.  It  is  called,  in  Latin,  grando ;  and,  from  its 
being  supposed  to  be  the  indurated  remains  of  a  stye,  it  has  been  termed 
hordeolum  induratum. 

CHALK-STONES.  Gouty  concretions,  resembling  half-dried 
mortar,  found  under  the  skin,  about  the  joints  chiefly  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  consisting  of  urate  of  soda. 

CHALY 'BE AtE  WATERS.  Ferruginous  voters.  Mineral  waters, 
whose  active  principle  is  iron.  There  are  two  kinds :  the  carbonated, 
containing  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  the  sulphated,  con- 
taining sulphate  of  iron.  Some  of  the  latter  contain  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  are  called  aluminous  sulphated  chalybeate*.  When  a  large  propor- 
tion of  free  carbonic  acid  is  present,  the  spring  is  called  acidulo- 
cha/yfjeate. 

CHA'LYBS  (Chalybes,  a  people  who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth).  A 
kind  of  hard  iron,  or  steel.  Hence  the  term  chalybeate  is  applied  to 
waters  which  are  impregnated  with  iron  or  steel. 

ChaJybis  rubitjo.     Rust  of  iron  ;  the  prepared  subcarbonato  of  iron. 

CHAMBERS  OF  THE  EYE.  These  are  the  anterior,  or  the 
•pace  intervening  between  the  cornea  in  front  and  the  iris  and  pupil 
behind,  and  the  posteriory  bounded  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
and  pupil  in  front,  and  by  the  ciliary  processes,  zonula  ciliaris,  and 
lens  oenind.     The  chambers  are  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humor. 

CHAME'LEON  MINERAL.  A  combination  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese  aw*  potash,  which  gives  a  green  colour  to  water,  passes 
gradually  througn  all  the  shades  of  the  prism,  and  at  last  becomes 
colourless. 

CHANCRE  (chancre,  Fr.,  a  sort  of  ulcer).  Bv  this  term  is  now 
denoted  true  syphilis,  Hunterian  chancre  ;  hard,  indurated,  or  infecting 
sore.     See  Syphilis. 

CHANCROID  ULCER.  Soft  chancre.  A  highly  contagious, 
suppurating   ulcer,  arising   from   direct   inoculation   by  the  venereal 

Sison.    It  is  also  termed  local  syphilis,  or  non-infecting  sort.    Sec 
Miners. 
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CHANGE  OP  PITCH.  A  percussion-sign  of  cliange  of  pitch  of 
the  tympanitic  note  yielded  by  a  circumscribed  spot  of  the  thorax  with 
change  of  posture  of  the  patient. 

1.  WintricJts  change  ofpitcli  is  occasionally  observed  over  pulmonary 
cavities,  according  as  the  mouth,  or  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  are  open  or 
shut. 

2.  Biermers  change  of  pitch  depends  upon  the  alteration  in  the  length 
of  the  longer  diameter  or  a  cavity  (with  fluid  and  gaseous  contents),  by 
alteration  of  the  posture  of  the  patient. 

3.  Gerhard?  s  change  of  pitch  differs  from  Biermer's  only  in  respect  of 
the  circumscribed  area  over  which  it  is  elicited. 

CHAPS.  The  popular  name  for  the  clefts  of  the  skin,  occasioned 
by  Erythema,  as  they  occur  on  the  hand  or  the  nipple ;  also  in  alphos 
and  psoriasis.  [To  chap  is,  to  open  longitudinally,  and  is  applied 
particularly  wheu  cold  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  skin,  and  pro- 
duces gaps  or  openings  in  it.  The  mouth  opens,  and  is  called  the 
chap.] 

(JHARBON.  A  French  term  for  a  coal ;  then,  for  a  blast  or  mildew 
in  corn  ;  and  thirdly,  for  "  malignant  pustule." 

CHARCOAL.  The  residue  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  many  mineral 
substances,  when  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  charcoal,  termed  gas-carbon,  lamp-black,  &c. 

CHARCOAL  AIR-FILTER.  A  filter  for  deodorizing  putrid 
substances,  by  absorbing  and  decomposing  offensive  gases.  Dr.  Sten- 
house  invented  charcoal-respirators.     Sec  Fireman  s  Respirator. 

CHARPIE  (carpere,  to  scrape).  The  French  term  for  scraped  linen, 
or  lint. 

CHARTA  EPISPA'STICA  (x«pT'l  iiri<nra<rTi#cii,  paper  calculated 
to  draw  out  tumors).  Blistering  paper ;  made  of  white  wax,  spermaceti, 
olive-oil,  resin,  Canada  balsam,  can thar idea  in  powder,  and  distilled 
water.— fir.  Ph.,  1867. 

CHEESY  TUBERCLE.  The  name  given  to  the  yellow  decayed 
lymph  occasionally  found  in  abscess  of  bone. 

CHEl'LOPLASTY  (x"*°«,  the  lip,  <r\a<rau>,  to  form).  The 
operation  for  artificial  lip ;  the  surgical  operation  of  repairing  an  injury 
of  this  organ  by  appropriating  to  that  purpose  a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing healthy  substance.     See  Plastic  Surgery. 

CIIEI'RAGRA  (x"Pi  the  hand,  ay  pa,  seizure).  A  local  variety  of 
regular  gout  attacking  the  hand.     See  Gout. 

CIIELOID  TUMOR  (x»|Xi),  a  crab's  claw,  fWos,  likeness). 
Cheloma ;  cancriform  tumor.  A  tumor  consisting  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  intermixed  with  fibro-plastic  matter,  and 
named  from  its  presenting  a  flatfish,  raised  patch  of  integument,  re- 
sembling the  bifid  claws  of  the  crab.     See  Kelis. 

CHEMIA'TRIC  SCHOOL  (x'iM"«,  chemistry,  ioo/uai,  to  heal). 
A  school  in  medicine  which  ascribed  all  changes  in  the  body  to  fermen- 
tation, and  deduced  a  treatment  accordingly — neutralization  by  acids 
and  alkalies. 

CHE'MISTRY.  A  term  of  Arabic  origin,  signifying  the  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  bodies,  and  of  the  changes  of  constitution 
produced  by  their  mutual  action  on  one  another.  Inorganic  chemistry 
w  concerned  with  inorganic  or  mineral  substances ;  organic,  with  com- 
pounds  obtained  from  organized  beings,  animal  or  vegetable.     The 
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artificial  production  of  urea,  acetic  acid,  and  methyl,  hat,  however, 
rendered  the  term  organic  not  strictly  applicable.    See  Alchemy. 

1.  Practical  or  applied  chemistry  treats  of  the  processes  by  which  the 
products  of  chemistry  are  applied  to  economical  purposes,  to  their  uses 
m  the  arts,  &c.,  and  of  the  conditions  essential  to  such  applications. 

2.  Pure  chemistry  treats  of  the  elementary  constitution  of  bodies,  of 
the  laws  of  composition  and  decomposition,  of  mutual  reaction  and 
relation.  Sec. 

CHEMO'SIS  (xnM»<Ttc,  inflammation  of  the  eyes).  (Edema  sub 
conjunctiva.  Effusion  of  serum  into  the  areolar  tissue  between  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica. 

CHEST.  Thorax.  An  old  English  term,  commonly  traced  to  the 
latin  cista  and  Greek  */<ttii,  which  are  of  the  same  import.  "When 
it  is  considered  that  the  same  word  was  anciently  used  for  a  basket,  the 
appropriation  of  it  to  the  human  thorax  will  appear  quite  natural  to 
any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  skeleton.'* — Forbes. 

CHEST-MEASURER  (Dr.  Sibeon's).  An  instrument,  somewhat 
resembling  the  stethometer,  for  ascertaining  the  expansion  of  the  chest, 
and  for  accurately  measuring  the  movements  of  the  respiration  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

CHEVA'STER  or  CHEVE'STRE  (ca  pi  strum,  a  halter).  A 
double  roller,  applied  to  the  head  in  cases  of  fracture  or  luxation  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

CHIA'SMA  (xiatrun,  the  mark  or  figure  of  Xi  which  was  affixed  to 
a  word  or  passage  to  denote  that  it  was  spurious).  The  optic  commis- 
sure ;  the  point  ot  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves. 

CHIA'STRE  (xtaerroi,  crossed).  A  bandage  for  stopping  hae- 
morrhage from  the  temporal  artery,  and  named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  cross,  or  the  Greek  letter  X,  chi. 

CHICKEN-POX.  The  popular  name  of  Varicella,  derived  from 
doer  (chick-pease),  through  the  French  chiche.  Hence  it  denotes  a 
small  pulse,  less  than  a  pea.    See  Varicella. 

CHl'CORY.  The  dried,  washed,  and  ground  root  of  the  Cicorium 
intyhus,  an  indigenous  composite  plant,  commonly  called  tcild  succory, 
and  constituting  an  adulterating  ingredient  of  coffee. 

CHIGGRE,  or  CHIGOE.  Pulex  or  sarcopsylla  penetrans.  A 
•mall  sand-flea  of  the  West  Indies,  which  insinuates  itself  into  the  soft 
and  tender  parts  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

CHILBLAIN.  Pernio.  A  blain  caused  by  the  chill  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  its  early  stage  it  is  merely 
erythematous ;  when  broken,  it  is  vesicated ;  in  the  state  of  frost-bite,  it 
is  ganqrenous. 

CHILD-BED  FEVER.  Puerperal  fever,  originating  in  the  peri- 
toneum, and  often  called  peritoneal  fever. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS'  CANCER.  Carcinoma  epitheliosum  ; 
carcinoma  caminos  purgantium.  A  popular  name  of  the  Cancer  Scroti, 
or  Munditorum,  or  soot-wart ;  a  form  of  epithelial  cancer,  produced 
by  the  irritation  of  soot  lodged  in  the  folds  of  the  scrotum. 

CH1NCOUGH.  Probably  a  corruption  of  chine-cough.  In  Scot- 
land, a  fit  of  conghing  is  termed  kink.    See  Pertussis. 

CHIO'NYPHE  CARTERI.  A  cotton  fungus  occurring  in  the 
disease  called  Mycetoma,  Madura  foot,  or  Fungus  foot  of  India.  It 
infests  the  deep  tissues  and  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
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CHLOA'SMA  (xXod£co,  to  bo  pale-green).  A  fawn-coloured  stain 
of  the  skin,  owing  to  morbid  alteration  of  pigment;  a  designation  of 
pityriasis  versicolor,  or  chequered  daiidrir?.  It  has  been  termed  epltelis 
icpatica  and  macula  Itepatica,  or  liver-spot,  from  an  opinion  that  it 
originated  in  disease  of  the  liver.  It  is  now  referred  to  a  parasitic 
fungus  (sec  MUcrosporon).  The  scat  of  discoloration  is  the  rete 
mucosuni.     See  Melasma. 

CHLOR-,  CHLORO-.  Prefixes  applied  to  designate  a  very  large 
number  of  substances,  chiefly  organic,  containing  chlorine.  The  great 
majority  of  these  bodies  constitute  what  are  termed  substitution-'product^ 
which  arc  produced  by  the  substitution  of  a  ceitaiu  number  of  atoms  of 
chlorine  for  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  an  organic  body. 
See  Substitution-  Products. 

CHLO'RINE  (xAwpo'c,  pale-green).  Chlorum.  A  greenish  gas, 
never  found  uncombined,  but  occurring  abundantly  in  the  forms  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  and  chloride  of  potassium.  It  was 
first  described  under  the  name  dephlogisticated  marine  add,  and  was 
afterwards  called  oaymuriatic  acid.  Its  compounds,  which  are  not  acid, 
are  called  cldorides  (or  chlorurets)t  and  are  characterized  by  the  same 
prefixes  as  the  oxides. 

1.  Chloral.  This  term,  derived  from  the  first  syllable  of  the  words 
chlorine  and  a/cohol,  denotes  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  prepared  by  the 
mutual  action  of  chlorine  and  alcohol.  Cldoralization  is  a  general  term  for 
the  paral  v  zed  condition  induced  by  the  prolonged  useof  hydrate  of  chloral. 

2.  Chloralum.  Chlor-nlum.  The  hvdrated  chloride  of  aluminium, 
a  new  antiseptic  disinfectant.     It  must  be  distinguished  from  chloral. 

3.  C/dor-atherine.  A  combination  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  dis- 
tilled with  perfumes.  It  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  chloroform, 
and  its  use  is  attended  by  partial  unconsciousness  only. 

4.  Chloric  acid.  An  acid  composed  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  five 
atoms  of  oxygen.  Its  salts  are  termed  cfdorates,  formerly  hyper-oxy- 
muriates.     Chlorites  are  the  salts  of  chlorous  acid. 

5.  Chloric  ether.  Under  this  name  two  compounds  have  been  con- 
founded. One  of  these  results  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  olefiant 
gas,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists.  The  other 
it  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  alcohol  to  saturation, 
and  distilling  the  product ;  this  is  generally  called  hydrochloric  ether. 
Under  the  fictitious  names  cldoric  ether  and  perchloride  of  carbon,  a 
cordial,  antispasmodic  medicine  is  employed,  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
1  part  of  pure  chloroform  and  19  of  rectified  spirit;  its  proper  name  is 
Spiritus  Lhloroformi.    See  JEtfier. 

b\  Chloride  of  Lme,  or  bleaching  poxoder.  A  pulverulent  material 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  slaked  lime.  This  is  not  a 
definite  compound,  but  the  material  on  which  the  effective  property 
depends  is  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

7.  Chlorinated.  A  term  applied  to  substances  which  have  been 
treated  with  chlorine.  Cldorinated  lime  is  chloride  of  lime,  a  bleaching 
powder  and  disinfectant. 

8.  Chloto'id.  A  term  applied,  on  the  electrical  hypothesis,  to  the 
negative  pole,  from  its  exhibiting  the  attraction  which  is  characteristic 
of  chlorine.     The  positive  pole  is  termed  the  zinco'id. 

9.  Chtorometry  (fiirpov,  a  measure).  This  term  may  be  correctly 
applied  to  the  estimation  of  chlorine  generally;  but  it  is  usuully  nf- 
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stricted  to  the  specific  case  of  estimating  the  effective  amount  of  chlo- 
rine in  commercial  bleaching  powder,  or  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime, 
by  the  Quantity  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  which  a  known 
weight  of  chloride  can  discolour  or  render  yellow. 

CHLO'RODYNE  (xXupot,  green,  66u»n%  pain).  The  name  given 
to  a  medicine  of  astringent  and  sedative  qualities,  but  meaning,  literally, 
a  green  pain.  A  better  term  would  be  chloranodyne,  though  this  is  far 
from  satisfactory  in  an  etymological  sense. 

CHLOROFORM UM  (chtoro-  and  formyl).  Chloroformyl ;  methe- 
nyl  chloride.  Chloroform.  The  perchloric! e  of  a  hypothetical  base, 
termed  formyl,  and  named  chloroform,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  its 
composition  to  that  of  formic  acid. 

CHLORO'MA  (x^-^pov,  green).  A  term  applied  to  a  cancerous 
state  of  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissues,  in  which  the  tumors  adhere  to 
the  skin  and  present  a  remarkable  bluish-green  tint. 

CHLO'ROPHYLL  (x*«P««,  green,  tpvWov,  a  leaf).  Leaf-green. 
The  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  occurring  generally  in  a  granular 
state,  floating  in  the  fluid  contents  of  cells.     See  Chromule. 

CHLOROPO'LAR.  A  term  applied,  in  voltaism,  to  the  sur&ce  of 
the  copper  presented  to  the  acid,  which  has  chlorous  affinity.  See 
Zmco-polar. 

CHLORO'SIS  (xKeopos,  pale-green).  Cachectic  antenna.  Pallor 
lutetu  foeminarum.  Green-sickness ;  an  affection  in  which  the  blood 
is  impaired,  the  countenance  pallid,  and,  as  a  further  consequence,  the 
estamenia  are  suppressed.  It  is  a  peculiar  form  of  anaemia,  affecting  young 
women  about  the  period  of  pubertv.     It  is  also  called  chloro-anmmia. 

CHLO'ROUS  POLE.  A  term  founded  on  the  theory  that  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  are  susceptible  of  polarity.  Hence,  that  pole  of  a  par- 
ticle of  zinc  or  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  the  attraction  or  affinity 
which  is  characteristic  of  chlorine,  or  chlorous  attraction,  is  called  the 
chlorous  pole.     See  Zincous  Pole. 

CHLO'ROZONE.  A  new  disinfecting  agent,  consisting  of  chlorine 
and  ozone. 

CHO'ANjE  NA'RIUM  (xo^n,  a  funnel).  The  posterior  nares; 
the  two  large  openings  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  pharynx. 

CHOKE-DAMP.  Carbonic  acid,  also  called  di-aride  of  carbon,  or 
carbonic  anhydride.  In  an  impure  state  it  is  the  irrespirable  air  of 
coal-pits,  wells,  and  mines.     Compare  Fire-damp. 

CHOLjE'MIA  (xo\>i,  bile,  al/ua,  blood).  A  poisoning  of  the  blood 
by  the  absorption  of"  enteric  "  bile,  occasioned  by  acholia,  just  as  ure- 
mic poisoning  is  occasioned  by  anuria. 

CHOLE'  (x<>M) .     Bile.     The  peculiar  secretion  of  the  liver. 

1.  Choi-agoguts  (a-y»yov,  an  expeller).  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  purgatives  which  cause  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  alimentary 
canal.     They  have  been  called  cholotics  or  bilitict. 

2.  Chole-dochus  ductus  (dt'xo/uai,  to  receive).  The  common  bile- 
duct.    See  Biliary  Duett. 

3.  Cholo-lithic  (Xtttov,  a  stone).  A  term  applied  to  a  gall-stone,  or 
concretion  found  in  the  gall-bladder  or  bile-ducts. 

CHOLE1C  ACID  (\o\n,  bile).  BUie  acid.  A  fatty  acid,  which, 
in  combination  with  soda,  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  bile. 

CHOLERA  MALIGNA.  Serous  cholera;  spasmodic  cholera; 
Asiatic  cholera.    "  An  epidemic  disease,  characterized  by  vomiting  and 
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purgings  with  evacuations  like  rice-water,  accompanied  by  cramps,  and 
resulting  in  suppression  of  urine  and  collapse." — Nom.  of  Dis. 

1.  Etymology.  The  term  is  usually  derived  from  X0^*  D^e  ?  or  it 
may  be  from  x°^*f,fl>  a  water-trough,  precisely  according  to  Dr.  Forbes, 
"as  we  have  seen  the  word  diabetes  transferred,  by  metonymy,  from  an 
instrument  to  the  disease.  Others  derive  the  term  from  \o\atf  an  in- 
testine, and  piu>,  to  flow,  quasi  bowel-flux,  in  place  of  hile-flux." 

2.  Cholerine.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  cholera-poison  ; 
sometimes  to  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease ;  sometimes  to  the  pre- 
cursory symptoms,  or  first  stage  of  epidemic  cholera. 

3.  English  Cholera.  Castro-enteritis  mucosa.  The  English  or 
European  form  of  cholera  is  accompanied  by  bile ;  the  Indian  is  with- 
out bile  or  urine. 

4.  Algide  Cholera.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  malignant  or 
Asiatic  cholera,  in  reference  to  the  diminution  of  animal  heat  which  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  disorder. 

5.  Cholera,  "revitalized;"  CJiolera,  "invading."  By  the  former 
term,  Bryden  denotes  cholera  which  establishes   itself  for  a  time  in 

S laces  outside  the  endemic  area,  spreads  from  these  epidemically,  and 
ies  out.     By  the  latter  term,  he  denotes  cholera  which  results  only 
from  the  invasion  of  the  cholera-wave  from  the  endemic  area. 

CHOLERIZED  ;  HYPER-CHOLERIZED.  Terms  applied  by 
Dr.  Macleod  to  the  state  of  the  blood  in  the  portal  system — the  former 
denoting  blood  that  is  "  flowing  with  bile,"  or  "  in  which  bile  flows  ;" 
the  latter,  blood  over-charged  with  biliary  constituents,  in  consequence 
of  suspended  or  insufficient  action  of  the  liver.  The  term  "hyper- 
hepaiized"  on  the  other  hand,  will  serve  to  signify  an  opposite  condi- 
tion, in  which  the  system  may  be  supposed,  by  excessive  action,  to  be 
drained,  as  it  were,  of  its  biliarv  constituents.    See  Acholia. 

CHOLESTEATOMA  {\o\ii,  bile,  oriao,  fat).  A  variety  of  fatty 
tumor,  apparently  consisting  of  crystalline  fat  inclosed  in  meshes  of 
cellular  tissue. 

CHOLESTER^'MIA  (cholesterin,  and  aUa,  blood).  Blood- 
poisoning,  owing  to  the  non-elimination  of  cholesterin  by  the  liver.  See 
Acholia. 

CHOLE'STERIN  (xo\ii,  bile,  <rTep«o's,  solid).  A  crystallizable, 
spermaceti -like  substance  contained  in  the  bile,  the  blood,  brain,  &c. 
Cholepyrrhin  (irvppos,  red)  is  the  colouring  matter  of  human  bile. 
Cholesteric  acid  is  a  substance  produced  by  heating  nitric  acid  with 
cholesterin. 

CHO'NDROS  (xo'vfyo*)*  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is 
corn,  grain,  groat,  or  any  small  roundish  mass.  The  second  sense,  that 
of  gristle  or  cartilage,  is  explained  by  the  white  viscous  appearance  of 
this  substance,  which  somewhat  resembles  groats  when  washed.  It  is  an 
opaque  elastic  substance  capable  of  being  reduced  to  gelatine  by  boiling. 

1.  Chondrin.  a.  A  modification  of  animal  gelatine,  first  found  by 
M 'tiller  in  a  bony  tumor,  and  afterwards  obtained  from  permanent  car- 
tilages, &c.     /3.  The  substance  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 

2.  Chondro-glossus.  A  muscle  running  from  the  cartilaginous  join- 
ing of  the  body  and  horn  of  the  os  hyoides  to  the  tongue.  See  Hyo- 
glossus. 

3.  Chondro-id  f eldof ,  likeness).  Cartilaginiform  ;  a  designation  of  a 
variety  of  cancer,  in  which  the  morbid  product  resembles  cartilage.     By 
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the  term  xoptpw&ne,  scil.  <!hr  o4>u<rtc,  is  denoted  a  cartilaginous  offshoot, 
applied  to  the  cartilage  of  a  false  rib. 

4.  Chondro-logy  (Ao«yos,  discourse).     A  description  of  cartilages. 

5.  Chondro-ma.  The  name  given  by  Hooper  and  Craigie'  to  scirrhous 
or  fibro-cartilaginous  tumor  of  the  brain. 

6.  Syn-chonarosis.  An  articulation  in  which  cartilage  is  employed 
to  keep  the  bones  together. 

CHORDA,  pi.  Chorda  (xopdij).  A  cord ;  a  tendon ;  a  filament  of 
nerve,  &c  Chorda  tympani  is  a  filament  of  the  vidian  nerve  which 
enters  the  tympanum,  and  regulates  the  secreting  function  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland ;  chorda  tenainea  arc  the  tendinous  strings  which  con- 
nect the  cornea  column  a  of  the  heart  to  the  auricular  valves ;  chorda 
ventriculi  is  a  designation  of  the  gastric  plexus  of  the  par  vagum ; 
chordavocales  are  the  vocal  chords,  orthe  thyroarytenoid  ligaments;  and 
chorda  Willitii  are  the  small  fibres  crossing  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

1.  Chorda  ductus  arteriosi.  The  ligamentum  arteriosum,  the  remains 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus  of  the  foetus. 

2.  Chorda  longitudinales.  Chords;  Lane i si i ;  two  slightly  elevated 
longitudinal  bands  bounding  the  raphe  of  the  corpus  callosum  on  either 
side. 

CHORDA'PSUS  {xofii'h  »  cord  or  gut,  fix™,  to  twist).  A  kind 
of  violent  spasmodic  colic,  in  which  the  large  intestines  seem,  as  it 
were,  twisted  into  knots.  It  is  the  same  as  ilXtov,  Uius,  in  the  small 
intestines. 

CHORDE'E  (French,  from  x°P&*U  a  chord).  Painful  erection,  with 
incurvation  of  the  penis  towards  the  scrotum,  occurring  in  gonorrhoea, 

CHORE' A  {xopiia,  a  dancing,  from  x°P°**  a  dance).  Skdotyrbe  ; 
St.  Vitus" s  Dance.  Functional  derangement  of  the  motor  nerves,  re- 
sulting in  irregular  jerking  movements,  more  or  less  interfering  with 
the  voluntary  actions.  It  is  the  St.  Weit  of  Germany,  the  dance  of  St. 
Guy  of  France,  and  has  been  called  "  insanity  of  the  muscles."  See 
Dance  of  St.  John. 

Authors  distinguish  the  common  chorea  of  Sydenham  as  chorea  minor, 
the  dancing  mania  as  chorea  major',  chorco mania  or  tarantismus.  By 
chorea  or  St.  Vitus'*  dance,  however,  Sydenham's  disease  is  now  always 
meant,  the  tarantismus,  from  its  rarity,  being  left  out  of  the  account. 

CHO'RION  (yopio¥,  corium,  any  skin  or  leather).  The  external 
membrane  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  ;  the  after-birth. 

CHCROID  (\6piov,  corium,  any  skin  or  leather,  tlcot,  likeness). 
Resembling  the  chorion,  and  hence  denoting  a  vascular  structure. 
The  term  is  specially  applied  to  the  dark-coloured  and  highly  vascular 
membrane  which  secretes  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  and  forms  the  inner 
lining  of  the  sclerotica. 

1.  Choroide  tigrie.  The  name  given  by  Desmarres  to  the  variously- 
coloured  appearance  of  the  eye  in  cases  of  chronic  choroiditis. 

2.  Chorotdo-retinitis  pigmentosa.  A  disease  of  the  choroid  and 
retina,  in  which  these  membranes  are  atrophied,  speckled  with  pig- 
ment, and  unnaturally  adherent. 

3.  Choroiditis.  Inflammation  of  the  choroid — the  second,  or  vascular 
and  pigmentary  tunic  of  the  eye-ball. 

CHRCMATO-DYSOPSIS  (xP»Ma,XP«M«™t,  colour,  auowrot, 
hard  to  see).  Colour-blindness ;  Daltonism.  This  term  and  its  con- 
geners, ckromato  metableptis  and  chromato-pseudopsis,  denote  an  incapa- 
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city  of  distinguishing  colours.    When  a  person  sees  different  colours 
from  the  real,  the  affection  is  termed  chromopsis  or  chrupm. 

CHROMATO-GE'NESIS  (xp«mo,  xp<Wtov,  colour,  ytWtc, 
generation).     The  production  or  generation  of  colour. 

CHROMATO'GENOUS  DISORDERS  (xpw/uo,  colour,  y«**a«, 
to  produce).  Disorders  characterized  by  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
They  correspond  with  the  order  Macula  of  Willan,  the  Epichrosis  of 
Mason  Good,  and  the  Dyschroma  of  other  writers. 

CHROMHIDRO'SIS  (xp*M«,  colour,  '/3p»<m,  a  prespiring). 
Ephidrosis  discolor.  Coloured  perspiration ;  abnormal  coloration  of 
the  perspiratory  secretion.  Cases  are  recorded  of  blue,  green,  black,  and 
even  yellow  perspiration. 

CHRO'MIUM  (x/>a>/ua,  colour).  A  metal,  so  called  from  its  re- 
markable tendency  to  form  coloured  compounds.  The  emerald  and  the 
ruby  owe  their  colours  to  the  presence  of  this  element. 

CHRO'MULE  (xpw/ua,  colour).  The  name  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  plants.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  chlorophyll,  which  is 
restricted  to  the  green  ingredient  of  the  cells  of  plants.  See  Endo- 
ckrome. 

CHROfNIC  DISEASES  (ypovov,  time).  Diseases  of  long  duration 
and  comparatively  slight  severity,  as  distinguished  from  acute  diseases 
of  short  duration  and  greater  severity. 

CHRONO-THERMAL  SYSTEM  (xpovot,  time,  6/puti,  heat). 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson  to  his  mode  of  treating  disease. 
It  is  founded  on  the  relation  which  medicinal  agents  are  supposed  to 
exhibit  to  Time  or  Periodicity,  and  Temperature. 

CHRYSOTHANIC  ACID  (xpu<roc,  gold,  <poiV«,  to  make  to 
shine).  Rheic  acid.  The  yellow,  crystalline,  granular  matter  of  rhu- 
barb. In  the  pure  or  more  or  less  impure  state,  it  has  long  been  known 
under  the  names  rhabarbaric  acid,  rheumin,  rhabarberin,  and  rhein.  It 
is  the  chief  constituent  of"  Goa  Powder." 

CHRY'SOPHYLL  (xpwao'v,  gold,  <pi5\W,  a  leaf).  A  golden- 
yellow  colouring  matter  found  in  the  leaves  of  plants. 

CHYLE  ( x«^o«>  juice  Y  The  milk-like  fluid  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
vessels.  The  minute  cells  developed  in  the  chyle  are  called  cht/le- 
corpuscleSi  and  they  are  the  analogue  of  the  "  white  corpuscles  "  of  the 
blood.  Chylification  is  the  process  by  which  the  chyle  is  separated  from 
the  chyme.  The  term  chylo-poietic  (iroi»»,  to  make)  is  applied  to  the 
viscera  and  vessels  which  are  connected  with  the  formation  of  chvlc. 

CHYLO-AQUEOUS  FLUID.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams 
to  a  distinct  kind  of  nutrient  fluid  which  exists  in  invertebrate  animals, 
and  is  contained  in  chambers  and  irregular  cavities  and  cells,  commu- 
nicating invariably  with  the  peritoneal  space,  and  having  no  determinate 
circulation,  but  a  to-and-fro  movement,  maintained  by  muscular  and 
ciliarv  agency.    See  Blood-Proper  Fluid. 

CHYLU'RIA  (xuXov,  chvle,  ovpito,  to  make  water).  Chylorrhoca 
urinalis.  Chylous  urine.  The  excretion  of  urine  of  a  milky  appear- 
ance, from  the  presence  of  a  fatty  matter  in  a  molecular  state. 

CHYME  (xvpov,  juice).  The  semi-fluid  matter  which  pusses  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  Chymifivation  is  the  process  by  which 
the  aliment  is  converted  into  chyme. 

CHY'MIST  and  CHE'MIST.  Both  these  terms  hold  their  ground, 
and  also  chymistry  and  chemistry.     1.  Chymist  and  Cbymistry  are  con- 
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sidered  to  be  derived  from  XMM<k»  juice,  and  the  chymic  art  suggests  the 
expression  and  distillation  of  the  juices  of  plants.  2.  Chemist  and 
Chemistry  are  referred  to  the  word  X»m*ia,  the  land  of  Ham  or  Cham, 
a  general  designation  of  Egypt,  in  which  country  the  ehemie  ait  was  first 
practised  with  success. 

CIBAHIA  (ctbus,  food).  A  plural  Latin  noun  for  food  for  man 
and  the  lower  animals.     Cibus  has  the  same  meaning. 

CIBATION  (cibus,  food).  The  act  of  taking  food,  particularly  the 
more  solid  kinds  of  food,  especially  those  prepared  from  wheat.  The 
term  dhus  denotes  any  kind  of  food,  hat  it  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
chyle  elaborated  from  food  in  the  stomach. 

CICATRl'CULA  (dim.  of  cicatrix,  a  scar).  A  small,  round,  milk- 
white  spot,  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk-bag  of  the  egg ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  whitish  concentric  circles.  It  is  the  blas- 
toderm, or  germinal  membrane,  from  which  the  future  being  is  de- 
veloped. 

CICATRIX  (a  scar  of  a  wound).  A  cicatrice  ;  the  mark  left  after 
the  healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  Hence,  the  process  by  which  wounds 
and  sores  heal  is  called  cicatrization. 

CI'LI  A  (pi.  of  cilium,  an  eye-lash).  The  eye-lashes.  The  term  cilia  is 
also  applied  to  filament*  of  extreme  tenuity  found  on  the  free  surfaces 
of  epithelial  ceils ;  and  to  microscopic  hairs  of  a  vibratile  nature,  abun- 
dant in  the  lowest  forms  of  animals. 

1.  Ciliary  duett.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
opening  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye-lids. 

2.  Ciliary  muscles.  The  name  by  which  Riolan  distinguished  those 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  are  next  to  the  tarsus,  or 
cartilaginous  circle  of  th«  eye-lids. 

3.  Ciliary  circle  or  ligament.  Orbiculus  ciliaris.  A  kind  of  grav- 
ish  ring,  situated  between  the  choroid  membraue,  the  iris;  and  the 
sclerotica. 

4.  Ciliary  canal.  A  minute  vascular  canal  situated  within  the  ciliary 
ligament,  discovered  by  Fontana. 

5.  Ciliary  margin.  The  free  extremity  of  the  eye-lids,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  their  mucous  lining  with  the  skin. 

6.  Ciliary  process.  The  reflected  portion  of  the  choroid  surrounding 
the  lens,  and  consisting  of  numerous  little  folds  or  plicae,  arranged  in  a 
radiated  direction.  It  suspends  the  crystalline  lens  in  its  place,  forming 
•  bond  of  union  between  the  choroid,  sclerotica,  and  iris. 

7.  Ciliary  body.  The  name  of  the  ring  which  results  from  the  union 
of  the  ciliary  processes. 

CINCHO'NA.  A  genus  of  plants,  several  species  of  which  yield 
Peruvian  Bark.  The  terms  Cinchona  Bark  and  Countess's  Powder  are 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  wife  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  brought  some  to  Europe  from  South  America,  in 
1639.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Jesuits,  and  particularly  Cardinal  de  Lugo, 
carried  it  to  Rome ;  and  hence  it  was  called  Jesuits1  hark,  Jesuits*  poro- 
der,  Palms  Cardinalis  de  Lw/o,  Pulvis  Patrum,  &c.  It  was  subsequently 
employed  in  France  by  Sir  Robert  Talbor;  and  was  hence  called 
Talbor's  powder,  or  the  English  remedy. 

I.  Cinchona  alkaloids.  These  arc  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine, 
cinehonidine.  and  a  fifth  amorphous  alkaloid. 

%  Cinchonic,  kinic,  or  quinio  acid.    An  acid  found  in  the  Cinchona 
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barks,  and  also  in  the  alburnum  of  Abie*  communis.  When  heated  in 
close  vessels,  it  is  decomposed,  and  pyrokinic  acid  is  formed. 

3.  Cinchonometry  (uirpov,  a  measure).  A  term  expressive  of  the 
methods  employed  for  determining  the  proportion  of  the  active  princi- 
ples existing  in  a  given  specimen  of  Cinchona  bark.  The  principal 
methods  are  the  precipitation  method  and  the  chloroform  method. 

[CINEN'CHiMA]  («iifta»,  to  move,  iyxv/xa,  anything  poured  in). 
Laticiferous  tissue ;  branched  tubes  of  plants  forming  a  net-work,  and 
conveying  a  fluid  called  latex. 

CPNERE8  CLAVELLA'TI  (clavtu,  a  wedge).  Russici.  Pearl- 
ash,  or  the  Potassa  impura.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  little 
wedges  or  billets  into  which  the  wood  was  cut  to  make  potash. 

CINERI'TIOUS  (cinere*,  ashes).  Ash-coloured ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  exterior  or  cortical  part  of  the  brain.  The  cineritious  tubercle  is  the 
floor  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

[CINE'TICA]  (*ivi  a>,  to  move).  Medicinal  agents  which  affect  the 
voluntary  and  reflex-spinal  movements.     See  Cerebro-Spinalia. 

CI'NGULUM.  A  girdle.  A  designation  of  the  herpes  zoster,  or 
shingles,  from  the  development  of  the  vesicles  around  some  part  of  the 
body  in  the  form  of  a  portion  of  a  girdle. 

CI'NNABAR.  A  sulphide  of  mercury.  It  is  native  and  factitious ; 
the  former  is  called  "  ore  of  mercury ;  the  latter  is  the  red  bisul- 
phide, called  vermilion,  Paris  red,  &c.  Chrome  cinnabar  is  a  very  basic 
chromate  of  lead.     Cinnabar  of  antimony  is  the  mercuric  sulphide. 

CIRCULATION  (circulus,  a  circle).  The  flow  of  the  blood  through 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  and  the  veins.     It  is — 

1.  Perfectly  double  in  the  adult;  viz.,  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  and  is  called  pulmonic ;  and  that  which  takes  place  through  the 
entire  system,  and  is  called  systemic. 

2.  Partially  double  in  Ute  foetus,  the  auricles  communicating  by  the 
foramen  ovale,  the  arteries  by  the  ductus  arteriosus — unless  we  con- 
sider the  placental  circulation  as  analogous  with  the  pulmonic  ;  in  fact, 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  circulated  through  the  placenta,  as  that  of  the 
adult  is  through  the  lungs,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  Collateral  circulation.  The  indirect  supply  of  blood  furnished,  in 
cases  in  which  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  has  been  ligatured,  by  the  free 
inosculations  of  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

CI'RCULUS  WILLPSII.  Circle  of  Willis.  This  consists  of  the 
communications  established  between  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  in 
front,  and  the  internal  carotids  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries  behind, 
by  the  communicating  arteries. 

1.  Circulus  articuli  vasculosis.  A  term  applied  by  W.  Hunter  to  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  margin  of  the  articular  cartilages,  where 
tne  blood-vessels  terminate  abruptly. 

2.  Circulus  venosus  Halleri.  The  incomplete  circle  formed  by  the 
veins  around  the  base  of  the  nipple  of  the  female  breast. 

3.  Circulus  tonsillaris.  A  plexus  formed  by  the  lingual  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves  around  the  tonsil. 

CIRCUMAGE'NTES  (circumagere,  to  move  round).  A  name 
applied  to  the  obliqui  muscles,  from  their  supposed  action  of  rolling  the 
eye. 

CIRCUMCPSION  {circumciderey  to  cut  about).  The  removal  of  a 
circular  portion  of  the  prepuce.    See  Phimosis. 
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CIRCUMDU'CTION  (ctVcvm,  wound,  ducere,  to  lead).  The  slight 
degree  of  motion  which  takes  place  between  the  head  of  a  bone  and  its 
articular  cavity,  while  the  extremity  of  the  limb  is  made  to  describe  a 
large  circle  on  a  plane  surface,  as  in  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints.  This 
is,  in  fact,  to  describe  a  conical  surface  by  rotation  round  an  imaginary 
axis. 

C1RCUMFLF/XUS  (circum,  about,  ./fectere,  to  bend).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  which  stretches  the  palate  horizontally,  and  is  hence 
termed  tensor  palati  mollis  ;  and  to  the  axillary  nerve. 

CIRCUMSCI'SSILE  (circumscindere,  to  tear  all  round).  Divided 
all  round  by  a  transverse  separation ;  a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
kind  of  dehiscence  which  taxes  place  in  the  capsule  of  hyoscyomus,  of 
anagallia,  of  lecythis,  &c. 

ClRaNES,  CYRONES,  SYRONES.  8ynonyms  of  the  acari 
scabiei,  or  itch-mites     See  Acarus  and  Sarcoptes. 

ICIRRHCSLS]  (tippos,  yellowish  or  tawny).  Chronic  hepatitis. 
A  disease  consisting  of  diminution  and  deformity  of  the  liver,  wnich  is 
dense,  granular,  wrinkled,  and  frequently  of  a  rust-brawn  colour.  By 
Raillie  it  was  called  common  tubercle  of  the  liver ;  by  Elliotson,  gin-livert 
as  being  induced  by  drunkenness;  by  others,  granulated,  lobulated, 
mammellated,  or  scirrhous  liver,  hob-nailed  liver,  chronic  atrophy, 
&c 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung.  Consolidation  or  contraction  of  pulmonary 
tissue,  accompanied  with  dilatation  of  bronchi.  By  some  writers  it  is 
considered  as  interstitial  pneumonitis. 

CIR'RUS  (cirrus,  curled  hair).  A  tendril ;  an  elongated  and  fila- 
mentous organ  of  plants,  which  possesses  the  power  of  twisting  in 
various  direction*.  The  cirrus  petiolaris  is  the  elongated  petiole  of  a 
pinnate  leaf ;  the  cirrus  peduncularis  branches  off  on  each  side  at  the 
ease  of  the  lamina  into  a  twisting  branch  ;  the  cirrus  foliaris  extends 
from  the  point  of  a  single  leaf;  the  cirrus  corollaris  occurs  in  the  petals 
of  a  flower ;  the  tendril,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  stem  alone,  is 
called  capreolus. 

[CIR'SOID]  (fft/xrot,  varix,  floor,  likeness).  A  term  applied  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  in  cases  of  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  in 
which  they  are  tortuous,  enlarged,  with  thin  expanded  coats,  and  active 
pulsation. 

[CIR'SOS]  (Ktpao*,  varix).  The  Greek  term  for  a  varix  or  dilated 
vein.  Hence  the  terms  drso-cele  (kijAij,  a  tumor),  or  varicocele,  a 
varicose  dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein  ;  and  cirs- ophthalmia,  a  general 
varicose  affection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye — a  local  complication 
of  amaurosis. 

CITRIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  citrate.  An  oreanic  crystalline  acid 
prepared  from  lemon-juice,  or  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Li- 
mctta,  Risso,  the  lime.     Its  salts  are  termed  citrates. 

CIVET.  A  substance  yielded  by  two  glands  or  sacs,  placed,  as  in 
the  musk-animal,  in  the  anal  pouch  of  both  sexes  of  the  Vtverracivctta* 
or  civet-cat. 

CLAIRVOYANCE.  Clear-sightedness;  a  peculiar  mode  of  sen- 
sation, or  second  sight,  connected  with  somnambulism,  and  supposed 
to  be  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  but  to  be  espe- 
cially seated  in  the  epigastrium  and  fingers'  ends.  See  Animal  Mag- 
netism. 
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CLARIFICATION  {darus,  clear,^m,  to  become).  The  process  of 
clearing  liquids.  It  is  performed  by  subsidence  of  the  suspended  parti- 
cles, and  decantation  of  the  supernatant  liquor ;  by  filtration,  or 
straining  through  filters  of  paper,  linen,  sand,  or  charcoal ;  or  by 
coagulation,  or  the  admixture  of  albumen,  or  the  white  of  egg,  and  the 
subsequent  action  of  caloric,  acids,  &c. 

CLARK'S  PROCESS.  A  process  for  softening  waters,  depending 
on  the  neutralization  of  the  free  carbonic  acid,  contained  in  the  water, 
by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lime. 

CLASS.  A  division  in  biology,  larger  than  that  of  order,  comprising 
animals  which  are  formed  upon  the  same  fundamental  plan  of  structure, 
but  differing  in  the  method  in  which  the  plan  is  executed. 

CLAUDIC  ATIO  (claudicare,  to  limp).  Claudication,  a  halting  or 
limping ;  a  term  of  rare  occurrence.  Claudiyo  and  clauditas  have  the 
same  meaning. 

CLAUSU'RA  (claudire,  to  shut).  Literally,  a  fortress  on  the 
frontier ;  and,  hence,  the  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity  of  the 
body. 

CLAVA'TIO  (davus,  a  nail).  Gomphosis.  A  form  of  articulation, 
in  which  the  parts  are  fixed  like  a  nail  oy  a  hammer,  as  the  teeth  in  the 
sockets 

CLA'VICEPS  PURPUREA.  Cordyceps  purpurea.  The  namo 
given  to  the  ascophores,  or  stalked  bodies  which  grow  upon  the  sclero- 
tium  of  ergot,  and  contain  the  sporidia. 

CLA'VICLE  (clavicula,  dim.  of  clavis,  a  key).  The  collar-bone ; 
a  long  bone  shaped  like  the  italic  letter/*,  but  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  an  ancient  key. 

CLA'VUS  (a  nail).  1.  A  corn  or  callosity;  an  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  epidermis,  resulting  from  hypertrophy  of  the  papilla;  of  the 
derma.  (See  Tylosis.)  2.  Protrusion  of  the  ins  through  an  opening 
in  the  cornea,  in  the  form  of  a  large  and  dark -coloured  tumor. 

CLA'VUS  HYSTERICUS.  The  hysteric  nail;  a  fixed  pain  in 
the  forehead,  as  if  produced  by  a  nail,  occurring  in  hysteria. 

CLAY.  One  of  the  primitive  earths,  formerly  called  argil,  but  now 
alumina,  from  its  being  obtained  in  greatest  purity  from  alum. 

CLEARING  NUT.  The  seed  of  the  Strychnnt  Potatorum,  used  in 
India  principally  for  clearing  water  from  impurities.  The  pericarp  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  emetic. 

CLEAVAGE.  The  mechanical  division  of  crystals,  by  which  the 
inclination  of  their  lamina  is  determined.  Planes  of  cleavage  are  plane 
surfaces  of  a  crystal  parallel  to  the  external  ones. 

CLEAVAGE  PROCESS.  A  term  relating  to  the  theory  of  Virgin- 
generation.     It  is  explained  under  the  term  Parthenogenesis. 

[CLEIDO-M  ASTOI'DEUS.  ]  Nutator  capitis externus,  vel  posticus. 
The  posterior  portion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 

[CLEISA'GRA]  (irXctf,  the  clavicle,  &ypa,  seizure).  Gout  of  the 
articulation  of  the  clavicles. 

[CLITJANUS]  (*Xi/3ai>oc,  an  oven).  A  particular  kind  of  oven 
used  by  the  Romans.  By  Celsus  it  was  probably  intended  to  designate 
a  stove  placed  in  a  common  room  to  heat  the  bath.     See  Laconicum. 

[CLIM  ACTE'RICl  (kAmioktii/o,  the  step  of  a  ladder).  A  period  in 
the  progression  of  the  life  of  man,  usually  divided  into  periods  of  seven 
years,  each  multiple  of  seven  being  supposed  to  be  characterized  by 
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■Iterations  in  the  health  tod  constitution  of  the  individual ;  the  ninth 
period,  or  63rd  year,  being  the  grand  climacteric 

1.  CUmacterio  disease.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  a  sudden  and 
general  alteration  of  health,  occurring  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  and 
of  uncertain  duration. 

2.  CUmacteric  teething.  The  production  of  teeth  at  a  very  late  period 
of  life,  after  the  loss  of  the  permanent  teeth  bj  accident  or  natural 
decaj,  commonly  between  the  63rd  and  81st  year,  or  the  interval 
which  fills  up  the  two  grand  climacteric  years  of  the  Greek  physiologists. 

[CLIMATE]  (*XiM«,  ft  region).  The  term  climate  is  derived  from 
the  old  mathematical  geographers,  who  were  accustomed  to  draw 
imaginary  lines  on  the  earth's  surface  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  the 
successive  "climates,"  xAi/uara,  were  the  traces  and  regions  between 
these  lines.  At  present,  the  term  climate  denotes  merely  the  tempe- 
rature and  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  of  different  countries 
end  districts,  in  reference  to  their  effects  upon  the  health  of  persons 
inhabiting  them.  The  following  compilation  from  the  well-known 
work  of  Sir  James  Clark,  comprises — 1,  a  brief  account  of  the  conditions 
of  tie  atmosphere  of  different  countries  or  districts,  in  reference  to 
their  effects  upon  the  health  of  persons  inhabiting  them  ;  and,  2,  an 
enumeration  of  those  diseases  which  are  most  decidedly  benefited 
by  change  of  climate,  and  the  particular  situation  most  suitable  to  each. 

I.  English  Climates. 

The  great  desiderata  in  this  country  are  a  mild  climate  and  sheltered 
residence,  for  pulmonary  and  other  affections,  during  the  winter  and 
eering.     The  districts  ot  England  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  The  South  Coast. — This  comprehends  the  tract  of  coast  between 
Hastings  and  Portland  Island,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
superiority  of  the  climate  of  this  district  exists  chiefly  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February.     The  principal  places 


(1.)  Undercliffi  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  most  sheltered  and  warm- 
eat  of  all  these  places ;  it  affords  also  a  good  summer  climate. 

(2.)  Hastings^  which  follows  next  in  point  of  shelter  and  warmth, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

(3.)  Brighton,  which,  though  inferior  to  the  preceding  places  as  a 
residence  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  accompanied  with  much 
irritation,  is  of  a  drier  and  more  bracing  atmosphere.  Autumn  is  tho 
season  during  which  the  climate  of  this  place  possesses  the  greatest 
advantages. 

2.  The  South- west  Coast.— This  reaches  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  Corn  will.  The  temperature  of  the  more  sheltered  spots  of  the  south 
coast  of  Devon,  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  is,  on  the  average,  about  five  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
London  during  the  same  period ;  whereas  on  the  south  coast,  the 
difference  scarcely  exceeds  two  degrees.  The  principal  places  are  Tor- 
osjow,  Datrlishy  Sidmouth,  and  Exmonth :  the  first  of  these  is  the  most 
sheltered  place  in  our  island ;  Salcoml*e%  the  Montpellier  of  Huxham, 
is  one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  this  country  during  the  winter. 

3.  The  Land's  End. — This  district  is'mott  suitable  for  the  irritable 
and  inflammatory  habit,  and  lesst  so  for  the  relaxed  nervous  constitu- 
tion.    The  only  places  in  this  district  deserving  particular  notice  tro — 
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(1.)  Penzance,  which  it  remarkable  for  the  equal  distribution  of  its 
temperature  throughout  the  year,  throughout  the  day  and  night ;  in- 
deed, it  is  onlv  excelled,  in  this  respect,  by  the  climate  of  Madeira. 
The  difference  between  the  wannest  and  coldest  months  in  London  is 
26°  ;  at  Penzance,  it  is  only  18°.  The  climate  of  the  Land's  End  is, 
however,  very  humid,  and,  from  its  exposure  to  the  northerly  and 
easterly  winds,  colder  during  the  spring,  than  Torquay  or  Under- 
cliff. 

(2.)  Flushing,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Falmouth ;  its  position 
differs  from  that  of  Penzance  only  in  being  somewhat  protected  from 
the  north  and  east  winds. 

4.  The  West  op  England. — This  comprehends  the  places  along 
the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Of 
these  it  is  necessary  only  to  notice — 

Clifton,  which,  compared  with  the  South-west  Coast,  is  more  ex- 
citing, more  bracing,  and  drier,  but  not  so  mild  ;  it  is  therefore  better 
suited  to  a  relaxed,  languid  habit,  and  less  so  for  pulmonary  and  other 
diseases,  accompanied  with  irritation  and  a  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion. 

II.  Foreign  Climates. 

1.  The  South-west  op  France This  comprehends  the  tract  of 

count  17  extending  from  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  to  Toulouse.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  only  about  four  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  the  south-west  of  England;  both  are  soft  and  rather  humid,  and 

re  and  disagree,  generally  speaking,  with   diseases  of  the  same 
acter.     The  only  place  in  this  distnet  which  need  be  here  noticed 
is — 

Pau,  a  little  town  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  the  spring,  and  its 
comparative  exemption  from  sharp,  cold  winds  during  that  season  ;  its 
chief  fault  is  the  unsteadiness  of  its  temperature. 

2.  The  South-east  op  France. — This  includes  that  extensive  tract 
of  country  which  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Montpellier  to  the  banks  of  the  Var,  the  boundary  stream  between 
France  and  Piedmont.  The  climate  of  this  district  is  warmer  and 
drier,  but  more  irritating  and  exciting  than  that  of  the  South-west.  It 
is  also  subject  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  to  frequent 
harsh,  cold  winds,  especially  the  mistral,  or  the  north-west,  rendering 
the  whole  of  this  country  an  improper  residence  for  patients  suffering 
under,  or  peculiarly  disposed  to,  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  respi- 
ratory orpanB.     The  principal  places  arc — 

(1.)  Montpellier,  the  high  and  exposed  situation  of  which  renders  it 
liable  to  all  the  above-mentioned  objections  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  pulmonary  inflammation  and  phthisis  are  among 
the  most  prevailing  diseases  of  the  place. 

(2.)  Marseilles,  which,  though  less  exposed  than  the  preceding  place, 
is  an  equally  improper  residence  for  consumptive  invalids.  It  forms  a 
good  winter  residence  for  persons  likely  to  benefit  by  a  dry,  sharp  air. 

(S.)  Hyires,  which  possesses  the  mildest  climate  in  the  whole  of  this 
district,  being  sheltered  to  a  considerable  degree  from  the  northerly 
winds. 

5.  Nice. — This  place,  situated  in  the  same  line  of  coast  as  the  Provence, 
is  superior  to  jt  in  several  respects :  it  is  protected  from  the  northerly 
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winds,  especial!  j  the  mistral ;  but  is  not  exempt  from  cold  winds,  espe- 
cially during  the  spring,  and  is  therefore  considered  an  unfavourable 
situation  for  consumption,  even  in  its  earlier  stages,  for  bronchial  dis- 
eases of  the  dry,  irritable  character,  and  for  dyspepsia  depending  on  an 
irritated  or  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  This  climate  is  found  useful  for  languid,  torpid  constitutions, 
for  scrofulous  affections  in  persons  of  this  kind  of  constitution,  for 
chronic  bronchial  disease,  accompanied  with  copious  expectoration,  for 
humoral  asthma,  &c.  The  summer  at  Nice  is  too  hot  for  any  class  of 
invalids. 

4.  Italy. — The  climate  of  the  south  of  Italy  differs  little  in  actual 
temperature  from  that  of  Provence  and  Nice,  but  it  is  Bofter,  more 
humid,  and  less  exciting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sirocco,  which  is 
scarcely  felt  at  the  latter  places,  forms  an  objection  to  the  Italian  cli- 
mate, though  this  objection  is  not  of  much  weight  during  the  winter. 
The  diseases  in  which  the  climate  of  Italy  proves  most  beneficial,  are 
chronic  bronchitis  and  rheumatism.  The  principal  places  for  winter 
climates  are — 

(1.)  Rome,  which  possesses  one  of  the  best  climates  in  Italy  :  to  the 
invalid,  capable  of  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  it  affords  advantages 
over  both  Naples  and  Pisa.  It  is  somewhat  warmer  in  the  winter,  and 
drier  than  Pisa,  though  more  humid  than  Nice  and  the  parching  cli- 
mate of  Provence. 

(2.)  Pisa,  which  resembles  Rome  in  its  general  qualities,  but  pos- 
sesses advantages  over  every  other  place  in  Italy  for  patients  who  can 
bear  little  exposure  to  the  air. 

(3.)  Naples,  which  is  more  subject  to  winds,  and  the  air  of  which  is 
more  exciting  than  that  of  Pisa  or  Rome.  As  a  residence  for  invalids 
labouring  under  pulmonary  irritation,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  it  is  in- 
ferior to  both. 

5.  The  Mediterranean  Islands. — Some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Sicily  afford  a  pretty  good  winter  climate;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to 
obtain  ra  these  parts  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Although 
exception  may  be  made  in  this  respect  in  favour  of  Malta,  the  climate 
of  this  island  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  any  class  of  invalids,  least 
of  all  to  such  as  suffer  from  pulmonary  affections. 

6.  Atlantic  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  in 
the  temperate  latitudes  is  more  steady  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  imparts  a  similar  character  to  the  climate  of  its  islands.  The 
principal  of  these  are — 

(I.)  Madeira,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  which  is  only  about 
six  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  south-cast  of  France  and  Italy  ;  this 
temperature  is,  however,  very  differently  distributed  throughout  the 
year,  the  range  being  far  less  at  Madeira  than  in  the  most  favoured 
spots  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Thus,  while  the  winter  is  twelve  degrees 
warmer  than  in  Italy  and  France,  the  summer  is  five  degvees  cooler  ; 
and,  while  the  mean  annual  range  at  Madeira  is  only  fourteen  degrees, 
it  is  nearly  double  this  at  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Nice.  Madeira 
affords  the  best  climate  of  the  Atlantic  Islands  for  consumptive  cases ; 
Funchal  is  the  most  desirable  for  a  winter  residence. 

(2.)  The  Canary  Islands,  which  rank  next  to  Madeira  in  point  of 
climate ;  they  are  somewhat  warmer,  but  the  excess  of  temperature  is 
not  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  year;  for,  while  Santa  Cruz^ltrc 
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capital  of  Teneriffe,  is  seven  degrees  warmer  than  Funchal  in  summer, 
it  is  only  five  degrees  warmer  in  winter.  The  temperature  ib  also 
more  equable  throughout  the  year  at  Madeira  than  at  Teneriffe;  the 
difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  being 
9°  at  the  former  place,  while  it  is  12°  at  the  latter. 

(3.)  The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  which  in  their  external  cha- 
racters resemble  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  The  climate  appears  to  be 
mild,  but  somewhat  humid ;  less  warm  than  Madeira  during  the  winter, 
and  more  oppressive  during  summer. 

(4.)  The  Bermudas,  which  differ  little  from  Madeira  in  the  mildness 
of  their  winter  climate;  they  are,  however,  much  more  liable  to  high 
winds  in  the  winter,  extremely  hot  during  the  summer,  and  quite  im- 
proper at  this  season  for  the  residence  of  such  invalids  as  are  likely  to 
be  sent  from  this  country. 

(5.)  The  Bahamas,  in  which  the  winter  and  spring  arc  considerably 
cooler  than  the  same  seasons  in  the  West  Indies,  while  the  temperature 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  is  nearly  the  same.  During  the  winter, 
the  temperature  is  subject  to  rapid  and  considerable  vicissitudes,  and 
cold,  harsh,  northerly  winds  are  not  unfrequent. 

(6.)  The  West  Indies,  of  which  the  mean  annual  temperature,  near 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  about  80°,  and  during  the  six  months  which 
include  the  winter  season,  the  temperature  is  only  2°  lower.  The 
extreme  annual  range  does  not  exceed  20°,  while  the  mean  daily  range 
throughout  the  year  is  only  6°.     Hence  this  climate   is   improper, 

? generally  speaking,  for  consumptive  invalids,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
requently  sent  there.  Calculous  disorders  and  scrofula  are  extremely 
rare  in  the  West  Indies ;  gout  is  not  common,  and  rheumatism  neither 
frequent  nor  severe. 


1.  Pulmonary  Consumption.  Of  the  Atlantic  Islands,  Madeira;  in 
Italy,  Rome  and  Pisa ;  and  in  England,  Torquay  and  Undercliff, 
afford  the  best  climate  for  consumptive  cases. 

2.  Chronic  Bronchitis.  Of  the  continental  climates,  those  of  Rome 
and  Pisa  are  the  most  beneficial  in  cases  attended  with  an  irritable 
state  of  the  affected  narts  without  much  secretion  ;  and  that  of  Nice,  in 
cases  attended  with  less  sensibility,  a  more  copious  expectoration,  and 
a  relaxed  state  of  the  system  generally.  Madeira  has  been  found  more 
beneficial  in  the  former  class  than  in  the  latter.  In  England,  Torquay 
and  Undercliff  afford  the  best  climates  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  and 
Clifton  in  the  latter,  in  which  Brighton  also  is  a  very  favourable  resi- 
dence during  the  autumn. 

o.  Asthma.  For  humoral  asthma,  Nice  is  the  best  residence ;  but 
Rome  is  preferable  when  this  disease  is  accompanied  with  an  irritated 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  complication  which  is  exceedingly 
common. 

4.  Chronic  Rheumatism.  Rome  and  Nice  are  the  best  residences  for 
persons  suffering  from  this  complaint  When  the  patient's  constitution 
and  digestive  organs  are  irritable,  the  latter  has  been  observed,  gene- 
rally, to  disagree,  whatever  may  be  the  more  prominent  disease. 

5.  Gout.  A  warm  climate  is  found  to  alleviate  this  disease.  Gout 
is  of  rare  occurrence  at  Genoa,  and  has  been  remarkably  relieved  by 

residence  in  the  West  Indian  climate. 
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6.  Scrofula.  Nice  and  Rome  have  been  found  to  be  favourable  resi- 
dences; and  in  some  cases,  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  has  proved 
more  effectual  than  any  in  Europe,  viz.,  those  of  an  indolent  character 
with  little  disposition  to  febrile  excitement 

7.  Dyspepsia.  The  south  of  Europe,  especially  of  Italy,  is  found 
beneficial  in  different  forms  of  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  and  other 
nervous  affections  intimately  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  organs;  all  these  are  aggravated  by  a  cold  and  humid  atmo- 
sphere. Great  attention  to  the  diet  is  necessary  in  removing  from  a 
cold  to  a  warm  climate  in  this  class  of  diseases. 

[CLINA'NTHIUM]  («\<»n.  a  bed,  <ii,0o«,  flowerV  Clinium.  The 
receptacle  of  the  flowers  of  a  composite  plant ;  the  bed,  as  it  were,  on 
which  the  floret*  repose. 

[CLI'NICAL]  (kAIimi,  a  bed).  Belonging  to  the  bed ;  a  term  applied 
to  lectures  delivered,  or  to  the  investigation  of  diseases  practised,  at  the 
bed-aide. 

[CLl'NOID]  (k\ivt),  a  bed,  fl&w,  likeness).  A  designation  of  pro- 
ceases  of  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  knobs  of  a  bedstead. 

[CLITORIS]  (xAftropt'c,  of  the  Greeks).  A  small  elongated 
organ  of  the  pudendum,  situated  in  front  of  the  pubes,  and  furnished 
with  a  gUms  of  erectile  tissue,  and  two  small  muscles  called  erectorts 
elitoridis. 

1.  Clitorismus.  A  morbid  enlargement  of  the  clitoris.  Cliioritis,  or 
inflammatio  penis  muliebris,  is  inflammation  of  the  clitoris. 

2.  Clitoridectomi  («kto'/utj,  excision).     Excision  of  the  clitoris. 
CLITUS  BLUMENBA'CHII.     The  slope  of  Blumenbach ;    an 

inclined  surface  behind  the  dorsum  ephippii  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

CLOA'CA.  The  name  of  an  artificial  canal  in  Rome  by  which  the 
sewage  was  conveyed  into  the  Tiber.  The  term  is  now  applied,  in 
natural  history,  to  a  receptacle  observed  in  the  monotremata,  in  birds, 
in  reptiles,  and  in  many  fishes,  which  receives  the  faeces  and  the  urine, 
together  with  the  semen  of  the  male,  and  the  ovum  of  the  female. 

Cloaca  (pi.  of  cloaca,  a  sewer).  The  openings,  in  cases  of  necrosis, 
in  the  shell  of  new  bone,  leading  to  the  inclosed  dead  bone. 

[CLCNIC]  («AdVo*,  anv  violent  confused  motion).  A  term  applied 
to  that  kind  of  spasm  in  wnich  the  muscles  are  alternately  contracted 
and  relaxed,  as  in  hiccough,  epilepsy,  &c. 

CLOT  OF  BLOOD.  The  coagulum,  or  red  solid  portion  which 
separates  from  newly -drawn  blood.  The  other  portion  is  a  clear  yellow 
liquid,  called  serum. 

CLOVE-HITCH.  The  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  knot  used  in 
the  treatment  of  dislocations. 

CLUB-FOOT.  Pes  contortus ;  Talipes.  A  congenital  distortion 
of  the  tarsal  bones,  arising  from  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles. 
The  following  varieties  were  named  by  Dr.  Krauss : — 

1.  The  Tip-foot,  Horse-foot,  or  Pes  equinus.  A  rigid  contraction  of 
the  tendo  Achillia,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  his  toes,  and  the  heel 
ia  drawn  upward.  In  this  class  may  be  included  the  knot-foot  (pied-bot 
en  dessous),  when  the  patient  walks  upon  the  back  of  the  foot. 

2.  The  Cross-foot,  Club-foot  inward,  or  Varus.  The  patient  walks 
on  the  outward  edge  of  the  foot,  or  the  outward  part  of  the  dor&u\n,\.\tt 
inner  edge  of  the  foot  beinjr  turned  upward. 
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3.  The  Out-f>oiD-foot,  Club-foot  outward,  or  Valgus.  The  reverse  of 
the  preceding  variety.  The  patient  treads  upon  the  inward  part  of  the 
foot,  the  outer  edge  being  turned  upward. 

4.  The  Heel  club-foot,  or  Talipes  calcaneus,  or  Talus.  The  patient 
walks  upon  the  heel,  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  being  drawn  up. 

5.  Compound  varieties  of  club-foot  occur,  as  talipes  equino-varus, 
equino-valgus,  and  caleaneo-valgus.    See  Talipes. 

CLUB-HAND.  Manus  curia,  A  distortion  of  the  hand  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  as  that  of  club-foot,  the  contraction  occurring 
either  in  the  sense  of  preternatural  flexion,  or  in  that  of  abnormal  ex- 
tension, of  the  hand. 

[CLY'SSUSJ  («c\v£c0,  to  rise  surging,  like  a  wave).  A  term 
formerly  used  to  denote  the  vapour  produced  by  the  detonation  of  nitre 
with  anv  inflammable  substance. 

[CLiV'STER]  (kA  v<rrifp,  from  *\v£a»,  to  wash  out).  A  liquid  thrown 
into  the  intestines,  per  anum,  by  means  of  a  syringe  ;  also  called  enema, 
lavamentum,  lavement,  and  injection. 

[CNIDO'SIS]  («i/<£c00-t?,  an  itching,  especially  such  as  is  produced 
by  the  Kvidtji  or  nettle).  Alibert*s  designation  of  Urticaria,  or  Nettle- 
rash,  derived  from  the  itching  and  burninsr  sensation,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  nettle,  which  accompanies  it.  The  Greek  terms  Kvtiauot, 
Ki/toTid?,  and  K»n<piit  are  also  applied  by  writers  to  pruritus,  or  itching 
of  the  skin. 

COA'GULABLE  LYMPH.  The  fluid  slowly  effused,  in  wounds, 
afterwards  becoming  the  bond  of  union,  or  cicatrix.     See  Lymph. 

COA'GULATION  (cogere,  contract,  from  con-agere,  to  drive 
together).  A  term  formerly  synonymous  with  crystallization,  but  now 
applied  to  the  partial  solidification  of  a  fluid  body  by  exposure  to  cold, 
or  by  the  addition  of  some  agent.  Spontaneous  coagulation  denotes  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  blood,  or  some  effused  fluids,  &c. 
Induced  caayulation  denotes  the  effect  produced  upon  albumen  by  heat, 
alcohol,  &c. 

COA'GULUM  (cogere,  con-agere,  to  thicken  or  curdle).  The  sub- 
stance which  results  from  coagulation.  As  applied  to  the  blood  only, 
it  is  termed  clot ;  as  applied  to  milk,  it  is  called  curd. 

COAL.  A  general  term  for  various  substances,  characterized  espe- 
cially by  the  presence  of  carbon,  associated  with  smaller  quantities  of 
other  matters,  gaseous  and  mineral.  The  principal  varieties  of  coal  are 
lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite. 

COAL-GAS.  An  illuminating  gas  obtained  from  coal,  and  con- 
sisting essentially  of  free  hydrogen,  marsh -gas,  defiant  gas,  carbonic 
oxide,  &c. 

COAPTATION  (coaptatio,  the  act  of  adjusting).  Setting,  or  the 
act  of  placing,  the  broken  extremities  of  a  bone  in  their  natural  position. 
The  term  coaptatio  corresponds  with  the  apfiovia  of  the  Greeks,  de- 
noting a  skilful  joining  together. 

COARCTATIO  {coarto  or  coarcto,  to  press  together).  Contraction, 
as  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  tendons,  fasciae,  muscles,  &c. 

COATING.  Lorication,  A  method  employed  for  securing  or  re- 
pairing retorts  used  in  distillation.  Coatings  are  made  of  marly  earth, 
kneaded  with  fresh  horse-dung,  slaked  lime,  and  linseed  oil,  &c. 

CO'BALT  {Cobalus,  the  demon  of  mines).  A  metal,  found  chiefly 
in  combiuation  with  arsenic,  as  arsenical  cobalt ;  or  with  sulphur  and 
arsenic,  as  gray  cobalt  ore.    Sec  Smalt  and  Zujfre. 
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CCfC A.  Ypada.  The  leaf  of  the  Erythroxylon  coca,  a  plant  in 
extensive  use  among  the  Indians  of  the  Andes,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing intoxication  and  stupor.  The  word  Coca  is  derived  from  tho 
.Armani  (Indian)  word  khol.a,  signifying  **  plant,"  in  the  samo  way  as 
in  Paraguay  the  indigenous  tea-plant  is  called  yerba%  "the  plant"  par 

CCCCULU8  IN'DICUS.  The  fruit  otAnamirta  cocculus,  an  East 
Indian  plant,  of  narcotic  and  stimulating  qualities. 

CO'CCUS  (kokkox,  a  kernel).  A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a  peri- 
carp of  dry,  elastic  pieces,  or  cocctdes,  as  in  Eiiphoibia.  In  this  plant 
the  cocci  are  three  in  number,  and  the  fruit,  generally  called  a  rhegma, 
ia  therefore  also  called  a  tricoccous  capsule. 

CO'CCUS  CA'CTl.  Coccinetla.  The  Cochineal  insect;  a  hemipte- 
rons  insect  which  feeds  upon  the  Opuntiacochinillifera.  The  cochineal 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  consists  of  the  dried  female  insect  reared  in  Mexico 
and  Tcneriffe ;  there  are  the  silver  and  the  black  varieties.  The  term 
qraniihi  is  applied  to  very  small  cochineal  insects  and  minute  masses, 
resembling  fragments  of  the  larger  insects. 

Coccus  fucca  produces  gum-lac;  coccus  pehlah  secretes  the  spermaceti- 
like  wax  of  Chinese  pharmacy;  coccus  manniparus  yields  honey- 
sugar. 

|COCCYODY'NIA]  {kokkv^,  coccyx,  6cvv*u  pain).  Coccyalyia. 
A  painful  affection  of  the  coccyx  and  its  neighbouring  structures,  occur- 
ring chiefly  in  women,  and  closely  resembling  in  its  symptoms  the  pain 
occasioned  by  fissure  or  ulcer  of  the  anus  and  rectum.  Coccygodynia  is 
a  better  term. 

[CO'CCYX]  (k6kkv£,  a  cuckoo).  The  lower  end  of  the  spine,  *o 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cuckoo's  beak.  H<  nee  the  terms 
os  coccypis,  the  rauda,  or  coccyx ;  coccygcus,  a  muscle  of  the  os  corcy- 
gis:  and  coccyodynia,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx. 

COCHLEA.  A  snail,  a  snail-shell.  A  cavity  of  the  ear,  resembling 
the  spiral  shell  of  the  snail.  It  describes  two  turns  and  a  half  around  a 
central  pillar  called  the  modiolus. 

COCHLEA'RE  {cochlea,  a  mail- shell).  Cochlear.  A  spoon,  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  snail ;  a  spoonful.  Coch- 
leare amplum  is  a  table-spoonful,  or  half  a  fluid  ounce ;  cochleare  tnedi- 
oere%  a  dessert-spoonful,  or  somewhat  more  than  two  fluid  drachms;  and 
cochleare  minimum,  a  tea-spoonful,  or  one  fluid  drachm. 

CO'COA.  A  substance  consisting  of  the  roasted  and  powdered  ker- 
nels and  husks  of  the  Theobroma  Cacao,  or  Cocoa- tree,  a  Bilttneria- 
ceous  tree  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

COCUM  BUTTER.  A  substance  of  recent  importation,  consisting 
of  a  concrete  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Garcinia  purpurea,  a 
Guttiferous  plant 

COD-LIVER  OIL.  Oleum  Morrhua.  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
liver  of  the  Gadus  morrhua,  or  Common  Cod,  formerly  called  Ascllus 
major,  and  from  allied  species. 

CODE  I A  (jcw^iia,  a  poppy-head).  Codeine.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered by  Robiqnet  in  opium. 

[CCELELMl'NTHA]  (icotXot,  hollow,  iXuivi,  a  worm).  The 
name  of  those  intestinal  worms  which  are  hollow,  or  possess  an  alimen- 
tary canal.  These  are  the  trichocephalus  ditpar,  or  long  thread- worm, 
found. in  the  caecum  and  large  intestine;  the  ascaris  lumbricoides.  or 

K. 
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large,  round  worm,  found  in  the  small  intestine;  the  ascaris  txrmicH* 
laris,  or  small  thread- worm,  found  in  the  rectum,  &c.  See  Sterd- 
mintha. 

[CCE'LIAl  («oiXia,  from  icoiXot,  hollow).  The  belly,  or  abdomen ; 
the  cavity  which  contains  the  intestine*.  The  ccsliac  a,tis  is  the  first 
Binglc  trunk  given  off  by  the  abdominal  aorta ;  the  cceluic  plejrus  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  solar;  caeliac  passion  is  another  term  for  colic; 
and  casliaca  are  medicines  which  act  on  the  digestive  organs. 

The  term  Ccdiaca  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  as  the 
appropriate  name  for  the  various  symptoms  commonly  attributed  to 
hysteria,  the  real  cause  of  these  being  "  distmbance  of  function  of  the 
coliac  centre  of  the  nervous  plexuses." 

[CfELOSPE'RMOUS]  (koiXo*,  hollow,  <nr»>utr,  seed).  A  term 
applied  to  seeds  which  present  a  hollow  form  by  the  bending  together 
of  their  upper  nnd  lower  parts,  as  in  some  umbelliferous  plant*. 

ICCENOSTHE'SIS]  (koivov,  common,  ai<rt>u<rcv,  perception).  A 
term  expressive  of  the  general  sensibility  of  the  system. 

[CCENU'RUS]  (koii/oc,  common,  ovf*a,  a  tail).  A  cystose  bladder, 
containing  several  animals  grouped  together,  and  adhering  to  its  Bides. 
Sec  Hydatid. 

COHOBA'TION.  The  continuous  redistillation  of  a  liquid  from 
the  same  materials,  or  from  a  fresh  parcel  of  the  same  materials. 

COPTIC);  CO'lTUS  or  CGETUS  (coire%  to  go  or  come  together). 
A  going  or  coining  together ;  sexual  intercourse ;  in  this  sense  only, 
coitus. 

COLATU'RA  (cfJare,  to  strain).  That  which  has  been  strained. 
Any  filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

CaLCHICUM  AUTUMN A'LE.  Colchicum  or  Meadow  Saffron ; 
a  Melanthaceous,  indigenous  plant,  known  to  the  Ancients  under  the 
name  hermo- dactyl.  The  cormus  and  the  seeds  are  officinal,  and  yield 
a  vegeto-alkali  called  colchicine.  The  name  is  derived  from  Colchis, 
where  the  plant  is  said  to  have  grown  abundantly. 

CO'LCOTHAR.  Oxidum  fern  rubrum,  A  mixture  of  red  oxide 
of  iron  and  the  persulphate,  called  by  Artists  crocus,  crocus  Mortis,  &c. 

[CO'LICJ  (kcoXop,  the  colon).  Belonging  to  the  colon;  a  term 
applied  to  arteries,  and  to  one  of  the  omenta. 

[CO'LICA]  (koiXov,  the  colon)."  Colum.  The  colic ;  a  painful  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  colon  without  inflammation  or 
fever.  It  is  termed  accidcniaJis,  when  induced  by  particular  articles  of 
diet;  stercoracea,  when  occasioned  by  accumulation  in  the  bowels; 
mectinialis,  when  arising  from  retention  of  the  meconium;  calatlosa, 
when  produced  by  intestinal  calculus  ;  and  colica  Pictonum,  the  colic  of 
the  Pictones,  an  endemic  in  Poitou,  also  called  dry  bclly-aehc,  Devon- 
shire colic,  painters'  colic,  and  colica  saturnina,  as  produced  by  the 
effects  of  lead.  Colic  was  termed  by  Sydenham,  and  the  old  English 
writers,  dry  Mly-achc. 

[-COLLA]  (K«JXXa,gluc).  A  termination  denoting  glue%  or  a  re- 
semblance to  glue,  as  in  chryso-cotfa,  golden  glue,  the  green  or  blue 
carbonate  of  copper;  ichthyo-co//a,  fish-glue  or  isiuglass  ;  tarco-colla, 
flesh-elue,  or  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Pencea  sarcocolla,  &c. 

COLLA'PSE  (collapsus,  a  falling  together).  Prostration,  or  shock 
to  the  nervous  system  ;  interruption  of  the  powers  and  actions  of  life, 
immediately  following  any  severe  injury. 
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COLLIQUAME'NTUM  (coHwue*cerc,  to  melt).  A  term  applied  by 
Harvey  to  the  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo  in  generation, 

COLLIQUATIVE  [oolliquescere,  to  melt).  A  term  applied  to  any 
excessive  evacuation,  as  of  diarrhoea,  orperspi  ration. 

[COLLO'DIUMJ  («d\Aa,  glue).  Collodion.  A  solution  of  pyro- 
xylin or  gun-cotton  in  ether  and  rectified  spirit.  CUlodium  /facile, 
or  flexible  collodion,  is  a  mixture  of  collodion,  Canada  balsam,  and 
castor-oil. 

[COLLOID]  («o'A\a,  glue  or  jelly,  tI<*ot,  likeness).  1.  Gelatin  i- 
fbrm,  or  glue  like;  a  designation  of  a  variety  of  cancer,  also  called 
gelatinous  and  alveolar,  in  which  the  morbid  product  resembles  glue. 
Colloid  matter  is  also  found  in  non-malignant  tumors,  &c.  2.  The 
term  co'loid  or  colloidal  is  also  applied  to  the  matter  of  which  the  til- 
sues  of  the  body  are  composed.  The  purest  form  of  this  matter  is  found 
in  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 

CO'LLUM  (KoAAaw,  to  join).  1.  The  neck  ;  the  part  by  which  the 
bead  is  joined  to  the  body.  It  is  distinguished  f.om  cerrur,  which  is 
the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  or  the  hollow  part  between  the  head  and 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  2.  In  botany,  the  term  coif  tun  denotes  that  por- 
tion ot  the  axis  of  growth  where  the  stem  and  the  root  diverge ;  or  it 
may  be  described  as  the  point  of  union  between  the  ascending  and  the  dc~ 
scroding  axis.  By  Grew  it  was  termed  coarctnre ;  by  Lamarck,  vital  knot. 

COLLUTO'RIUM  (colluere,  to  wash).  Gargarisma.  A  liquid 
applied  to  the  mouth  or  throat  for  local  purposes. 

t'OLLU'VIKS  {collar re,  to  wash  out,  to  rinse).  Collmio.  Wash- 
ings, rinsings,  sweepings,  a  mass  of  filth. 

COLLY  RI UM  (xoWvptov).  Formerly,  a  solid  glutinous  substance 
applied  to  the  eves ;  now,  a  liquid  wash,  or  eye-tcater. 

(COLOBO'MA]  {«t>\6pu>na,  the  part  taken  away  in  mutilation). 
Coloboma  iridis  is  a  congenital  fissure,  generally  situated  in  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  iris.  Coloboma  palpebrarum  is  a  defect  of  the  eye-lid 
similar  to  the  preceding,  and  resembling  hare-lip. 

CO'LOC  YNTH.  The  name  of  a  drug  obtained  from  the  gourd  of 
CUrullus  colocyntkis,  a  Cucurbitaceous  plant,  imported  chiefly  from 
8myrna,  Trieste,  France,  and  Spain. 

[COLON |  (kwAup,  quasi  koIKov,  hollow).  The  first  of  the  large 
intrstines,  commencing  at  the  caecum,  and  terminating  at  the  rectum. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  right  lumbar,  or  attending  colon ;  the  arch 
of  the  colon,  or  transverse  colon  ;  the  left  lumbar,  or  descending  colon ; 
and  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  left  iliac  colon. 

[COLON  IT  IS  J.  Colitis.  Inflammation  of  the  colon;  a  term  em- 
ployed as  smonymous  with  dysentery. 

C'O'LOl'lION  Y  (Co/«/*Ao«,  a  town  of  Ionia).  Pix  nigra.  A  black 
irsia  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  common  tur- 
pentine. It  has  been  distinguished  into  two  different  resins,  the  sylrio 
and  the  pink.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  latter,  colookonic  acid  is 
produced. 

[COLOPUNCTUREJ.  The  operation  of  puncturing  the  colon  in 
cases  of  tympanitis,  obstruction,  &c. 

COLO'S T RUM.  A  Latin  term  denoting  the  first  and  imperfect  milk 
secreted  after  delivery,  containing  cells  filled  with  yellow  fat-globules, 
called  colosirnm-corpuscUs.  By  the  term  co!ostnUioy  Fliny  alludes  to  a 
disease  of  suckling,  occasioned  by  the  mother's  first  milk,  and  \uftm\a  v* 
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affected  he  calls  colostrati.  The  term  admits  of  varied  forms :  we  find 
colostra,  a,  and  colostra,  orum,  n.  pi.,  in  Pliny.  Plautus  uses  it  as  a 
term  of  endearment :  "  meum  mel,  meum  cor,  mea  colostra." 

[COLOTO'MIAJ  (K&Xoy,  the  colon,  *ro/uij,  section).  Colotomv; 
the  operation  for  incision  of  the  colon,  inguinal  or  lumbar,  for  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  loin. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS.  Achromatopsia.  An  inability  to  dis- 
criminate between  certain  colours — a  defect  compatible  with  perfect 
vision  in  other  respects.    See  Daltonism. 

COLOURING.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a  peculiar 
faculty  for  the  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  colour.  Its  organ  is 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  eye- brow. 

COLOURING  MATTER.  A  colouring  principle,  termed  organic, 
when  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  inorganic,  when 
procured  from  minerals.  Colours  are  termed  suttstantivc,  when  they 
adhere  to  the  cloth  without  a  basis;  adjective,  when  they  require  a 
basis. 

[CO'LPOCELE]  (voXxov,  the  vagina,  *>/'\i|,  tumor).  Elytrocele. 
A  tumor  or  hernia  of  the  vagina. 

[COLPOPTO'SISl  (*d\iro«,  the  vagina,  irrco<ri«,  a  falling  down). 
Prolapsus  ravines.     Prolapsus  or  falling  down  of  the  vagina. 

[COLPO'RRHAPHY]  (koA-tov,  the  vagina,  puim*,  to  sew). 
Suture  of  the  vagina.     See  Episeiorrhaphg. 

COLTSFOOT.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Tttssilago  farfara,  an 
indigenous  composite  plant,  said  to  form  the  basis  of  several  patent 
medicines  employed  for  cough.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  plant  is 
derived  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf;  the  Latin  name  refers  to  its  reputed 
virtues  as  a  means  of  dispelling  cough. 

COLU'MBIUM.  The  former  name  of  Niobium,  a  metal  found  in 
«  rare  mineral  known  as  columlnfe,  occurring  in  Massachusetts. 

COLUME'LLA  (dim.  of  columna,  columen,  a  column).  1.  The 
name  of  a  bone  which,  in  birds,  takes  the  place  of  the  ossiatla  audit  us 
in  man,  and  actually  vibrates  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
membrane  of  the  drum,  when  aerial  vibrations  strike  upon  the  latter. 
2.  The  name  of  the  central  mass  of  placentas,  in  plants,  which  remains 
after  the  separation  of  the  carpels  by  dehiscence. 

COLU'MNA.  A  column  or  pillar ;  hence,  any  part  which  acts  as  a 
pillar,  as  the  columna  nasi,  or  the  septum  between  the  openings  of  the 
nostrils ;  the  columna  carnea,  or  the  muscular  fas«  iculi  of  the  internal 
walls  of  the  heart;  and,  of  these,  the  columna  pupillares,  attached  by 
one  extremity  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  other  giving  inser- 
tion to  the  chordae  tendinis?. 

COLUMNS;  CORDS;  CURTAINS.  Terms  introduced  by  Mr. 
King  into  his  description  of  the  tricuspid  valves  of  the  heart.  These 
valves  consist  of  curtains,  cords,  and  columns.  1.  The  anterior  valve, 
or  curtain,  is  the  largest,  and  is  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  filling  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  during  the  distension  of  the  veutrie'e.  2.  The  right 
valve,  or  curtain,  is  of  smaller  size,  and  is  situated  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening.  3.  The  third  valve,  or  fired  cur- 
tain, is  connected  by  its  cords  to  the  septum  vcntiiculorum. 

].  The  cords,  or  chorda  tendinese,  of  the  ''anterior  curtain"  are 
Attached,  principally,  to  a  long  column,  or  columna  carnea,  which  is 
connected  with  the  "right  or  thin  and  yielding  trail  of  the  ventricle." 
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From  the  lower  nut  of  this  column  m  transverse  muscular  band,  the 
"  low/  moderator  band"  is  stretched  to  the  septum  ventriculorum,  or 
M  rdid  wall"  of  the  ventricle. 

2.  The  "right  curtain"  is  connected,  by  means  of  its cords,  partly 
with  the  long  column,  and  partly  with  its  own  proper  column,  the 
second  column,  which  is  also  attached  to  the  "  yielding  wall "  of  the 
ventricle.  A  third  and  smaller  column  is  generally  connected  with  the 
right  curtain. 

3.  The  "  fixed  curtain  "  is  named  from  its  attachment  to  the  "  solid 
trott"  of  the  ventricle,  by  means  of  cords  only,  without  fleshy 
columns. 

COLZA,  OIL  OF.  A  yellow  oil  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Bra*vicn  camwstris  oleifera,  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

COM-,  CON-.  Forms  of  the  Latin  preposition  cum,  used  in  compo- 
sition as  an  inseparable  prefix,  and  denoting  with,  to,  or  against.  The 
former  prefix  is  used  before  the  labials  b,  p,  and  m,  as  in  combustion, 
compression,  comminution ;  the  latter  before  all  the  other  consonants 
except  /,  as  in  consumption,  &c.  The  final  letter  of  each  form  of  pre- 
fix  is  assimilated  to  the  /,  when  this  is  the  following  consonant,  as  in 
collision.  Before  a  and  A,  the  final  letter  of  the  prefix  is  dropped,  as  in 
coarctation,  cohesion,  &c. 

CO"MA  (coma,  hair).  I.  A  head  of  hair  (see  CapUlus).  2  A  gene- 
ral term  for  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  derived,  by  analogy,  from 
their  collective  resemblance  to  a  lie  id  of  hair. 

[CO'MAJ  (ft»M<St drowsiness, from  kico,  to  lie).   Drowsiness;  lethar- 

S'c  sleep;  dead-sleep;  torpor.  It  consists,  according  to  Dr.  George 
arrows,  in  a  "  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  while  those  of 
the  spinal  cord  remain  more  or  less  intact."  In  coma  somnolentum, 
the  patient,  when  roused,  immediately  relapses  into  sleep;  in  coma 
vigil,  the  patient  is  unable  to  sleep,  though  so  inclined.    See  Cams. 

1.  Komata.  This  term  comprises,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  diseases 
characterized  by  diminution  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  attended 
with  sleep  or  an  impaired  state  of  the  senses. 

2.  Komatose.  In  a  deep  sleep;  a  term  implying  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  brain,  attended  with  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 

CO'MBATIVENESS  (comlxittre,  to  fight).  A  term  in  phrenology 
indicative  of  a  natural  disposition  in  man  and  the  lower  animals  to 
oppose  and  attark  whatever  requires  opposition.  Its  organ  is  the  infe- 
rior-posterior or  mastoid  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

COMBINATION'  {cum,  with,  omits,  two).  The  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  different  substances,  by  chemical  attraction,  in  forming  new 
compounds.  Direct  combination  is  that  of  metals  which  admit  of  being 
fused  together  into  compound  metallic  masses,  termed  alloys;  com- 
binations of  the  second  degree  take  place  when  metals  combine  with  non- 
metallic  elements,  as  oxvgen,  sulphur,  &c. 

COMBU'STIBLE  (combureres  to  burn).  The  designation  of  a 
body  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  with  the  evolution 
of  heat  and  light.  Non-combustmes  arc,  in  conventional  language, 
bodies  which  do  not  burn,  but  support  the  combustion  of  other  sub- 
stances. 

COMBUSTION  (comfMrere,  to  burn).  Burning  ;  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat  and  light,  which  accompanies  rapid  chemical  combination, 
as  when  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas.    Compare  Ignition, 
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1.  Combustion-heat.  Animal  heat  produced  by  combination  of  the 
oxygen  derived  from  the  air  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  alimentary 
substances. 

2.  Combustion,  spontaneous.  Combustion  effected  between  two  bodies 
at  common  temperatures,  without  any  application  of  artificial  heat,  as  in 
the  case  of  arsenic  and  of  antimony  in  chlorine.  This  phenomenon  is 
said  to  occur  in  the  human  body  from  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits ;  and  it  does  occur  when  masses  of  vegetables,  as  damp  hay,  or 
oilv  cotton,  are  heaped  together. 

3.  Combustion  in  air.  Chemical  combination  of  the  elements  of  the 
combustible  substance  with  the  oxygeu  of  the  air,  attended  with  deve- 
lopment of  heat  and  light. 

4.  Comliustion,  slow.  A  term  usually  applied  to  the  gradual  oxida- 
tion of  moist  phosphorus :  but  the  term  slow  oxidation  or  slow  chemical 
action  would  be  more  appropriate. 

5.  Combustion,  supporters  of.  Substances  which  combine  with  in- 
flammable bodies  attended  by  the  phenomena  of  combustion  ;  oxygen, 
for  instance,  combines  with  coal,  the  former  being  a  supjtoiier  of  com- 
bustion, the  latter  a  condmstible. 

COMBUSTION  and  EXPLOSION.  These  terms  should  be  dis- 
tinguished. A  substance  which  burn*  by  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  wood,  coal,  sulphur,  is  combustible :  a  substance 
which  burns  without  being  supplied  with  air.  because  it  contains  within 
itself  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  its  other  combustible 
materials,  as  gun-powder,  gun-cotton,  nitro- glycerine,  and  the  fulminates, 
is  explosive.  The  former  class  of  substances  burn  on  their  surface  only, 
and  hum  gradually ;  the  latter  may  burn  simultaneously  throughout  their 
entire  substance%  wherein  the  oxygen  is  diffused,  and  hence  they  burn  so 
rapidly  as  to  cause  what  we  call  an  explosion.     See  Ignition. 

COMEDO'NES  (plur.  of  comedo,  a  glutton).  Gluttons ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  inspissated  and  concreted  secretion  of  the  hair-follicles, 
the  excretory  aperture  remaining  open.  The  sebaceous  matter  may  be 
squeezed  out,  by  pressure  of  the  fingers,  in  the  form  of  a  little  cylinder, 
and  haa  acquired  the  popular  designation  of  worm  or  grub.  See 
Crmones  and  Steatozoon. 

CO'M  MINUTED  (comminuere,  to  break  in  pieces).  A  term  applied 
to  a  fracture,  when  the  bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces  ;  also  to  any 
substance  which  has  been  ground  into  minute  particles. 

COMMISSU'RA  {committer?,  to  unite).  A  commissure;  a  joining 
together  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  converging  fibres  which  unite  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain.  These  arc  the  anterior  ct posterior,  two  white  cords 
situated  across  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  third  ventricle  ; 
the  commismra  magna  of  the  corpuB  ca11osuin,and  the  commissura  mol- 
lis, or  the  gray  mass  which  unites  the  thalami. 

The  term  commissure  is  also  applied  to  the  point  of  union  of  other 
parts,  as  of  the  angles  of  the  lips,  of  the  eyes,  &c. ;  and,  in  botany,  to 
the  line  of  junction  of  two  carpels.  &c. 

C9MMUNICATING  ARTERY  OF  WILLIS.  An  artery 
within  the  cranium  which  passes  from  the  internal  carotid  to  the  pos- 
terior cerebral  artery.     It  is  a  branch  of  the  basilar  v. 

COMPA'RISON.     A  term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  the  reflective 

faculty  which  investigates  analogies,  resemblances,  and  differences.     It 

leads  to  the  invention  and  employment  of  figurative  language.     Its 
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organ  it  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  be- 
tween those  of  Causality,  immediately  above  Eventuality,  and  below 
Benevolence. 

COMPLEMENTARY  COLOURS.  Colours  which,  by  being 
blended  together,  give  rise  to  the  perception  of  whiteness. 

COMPLE'XUS  (complecti,  to  comprise).  A  muscle  situated  at  the 
back  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  so  named  fiom  the  intricate  mixture  of  its 
muscular  and  tendinous  parts.  From  the  irregularity  of  its  origins, 
it  has  been  termed  complexus  implicuttts  trigeminus.  Albinus  distin- 
guishes it  into  the  biventer.  or  the  upper  layer,  hitherto  called  complexus; 
and  the  complex**,  or  the  lower  layer,  never  before  distinguished  from 
the  rent. 

CO'M  POUND.  A  substance  consisting  of  two  or  more  elements 
held  together  by  chemical  attraction.  The  properties  of  a  compound 
cannot  be  foreseen  from  a  knowledge  of  those  of  its  constituents  ;  herein 
it  differs  from  a  mixture,  the  properties  of  which  can  be  foretold  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  its  constituents. 

CO'M  POUND  ATOM.  An  atom  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
atoms  of  different  kinds,  which  may  be  called  component  atoms.  If  the 
latter  have  not  been  decomposed  by  the  union,  they  may  be  called 
elementary  or  primary  atom*. 

CO'M  POUND  LEAF.  This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  a  leaf  in 
which  several  leaflets  are  connected  by  one  petiole,  as  that  of  moun- 
tain ash.  But  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  ptnnate  leaf;  the  compound 
leaf  is  the  jointed  leaf  of  orange,  barberry,  &c. 

CO'M  POUND  MEDICINES.  These  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz..  Officinal  Preparations,  or  ihooe  ordered  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias ;  snd  Magistral  or  Extemporaneous  Formula,  or  those  constructed 
by  the  practitioner  at  the  moment. 

CO'MPOUND  RADICALS.  A  term  applied  in  chemistry  to 
those  combinations  of  elements  which  act  towards  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  acids,  as  simple  elements.    See  Radicals,  Compound. 

CO'M  POUNDS.     The  following  terms  are  applied  to  compounds  : 

1.  Binary,  ternary,  quaternary.  These  terms  refer  to  the  number  of 
elements  or  proximate  principles — two,  three,  or  four — which  exist  in  a 
compound.  The  binary  compounds  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
and  fluorine,  which  are  not  arid,  terminate  in  ide,  as  oxide,  chloride, 
Sec. ;  those  of  all  other  substances  terminate  in  uret,  as  hydruret  of 
carbon,  sulphuret  of  iron,  &c. 

2.  Mis,  ter,  quater.  These  are  Latin  numerals  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  acid  which  are  combined  with  one  of  the  base  in  a  coin- 
pound,  as  6i- sulphate  of  soda,  &c. 

3.  Dis,  Iris,  tctnikis.  These  are  Greek  numerals,  indicating  the 
number  of  atoms  of  base,  which  are  combined  with  one  of  the  acid  in  a 
compound,  as  rfi-chroroate  of  lead,  &c.  No  prefix  is  used  when  the 
compound  consists  of  one  atom  of  each  ingredient.  But  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  these  rules  :  protoxide  and  deutoxide  are  frequently 
used  for  oxide  and  bin-oxide  respectively. 

CO'M  PRESS  (comprimere,  to  press).  A  pad  of  folded  lint  or  lint  n 
fur  application  to  any  part  where  pressure  is  required. 

COMPRE'SSION,  DIGITAL  (comprimere,  to  press  together).  A 
method  of  treating  aneurysm  by  pressing  on  the  artery  with  the  linger 
oulr.     Sec  Flexion,  forcible. 
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CO'MPRE'SSION  OF  THE  BRAIN  (comprimere,  to  press  toge- 
ther). A  diseased  state  of  the  brain,  arising  from  compression  by  a 
portion  of  bone,  or  extravasated  blood.  It  comprises  "  fracture  with 
depression,"  and  indentation  of  the  skull  without  fracture. 

COMPRESSOR  (comprimere,  to  press).  A  muscle  which  com- 
presses a  part,  as  the  compressor  nasi*  compressor  urethra,  &c.  Also  a 
surgical   instrument  for  compressing  the  femoral  artery. 

COMPTE-GOUTTES.  A  drop-reckoner;  an  instrument  for 
ensuring  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  in  dispensing  medicine  by 
drops. 

[CONA'RIUM]  (jewyaptop,  dim.  of  «<L»  oc,  a  cone).  A  designation 
of  the  pineal  aland,  derived  from  its  conical  form. 

CONCENTRATIVENESS.  A  term  in  phrenology  indicative, 
according  to  Mr.  Coombc  and  the  Edinburgh  school,  of  a  desire,  com- 
mon to  man  and  the  lower  animals,  of  permanence  in  place,  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  render  permanent  emotions  and  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  of  the 
faculty  of  maintaining  two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and  com- 
bined activity ;  a  faculty  disposing  to  sedentary  pursuits  and  a  close  and 
steady  attention,  especially  in  meditation,  to  a  given  object.  The  organ 
is  immediately  above  Philoprogenitiveness  and  below  Self-esteem. 
Compare  Inhahitiveness. 

CONCEPTA'CULUM  (concipere,  to  lay  hold  of).  The  name  of  a 
capsular  fruit,  consisting  of  two  disunited  fulticuli  with  one  separating 
spermophnre,  as  in  asclepias. 

CONCE'PTION  (conci/tere,  to  conceive).  The  impregnation  of  the 
ovum — the  first  stage  of  grneratHw  on  the  part  of  the  female.  False 
conception  denotes  an  irregular  production,  as  that  of  a  mole  or  other 
preternatural  formation. 

CONCE'PTION,  MENTAL.  A  term  applied  to  a  rare  operation 
of  memory,  by  which  objects  are  depicted  on  the  retina  by  the  mere 
effort  of  thought.  This  faculty  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Goethe 
throughout  life,  and  to  Dr.  Guy  during  his  childhood. 

CO  NCHA  (a  shell-fish,  a  shell).  A  term  applied  to  parts  resem- 
bling a  shell ;  thus,  we  have  conclia  auris,  the  external  ear ;  and  concha 
nans,  the  turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

CONCO'CTION  (coHCoquere,  to  boil  together).  The  act  of  boilimj  a 
substance  together  with  some  other  substance  ;  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  the  process  of  digestion,  but  in  this  sense  now  obsolete. 

CONCRETION  (concrescere,  to  grow  together).  A  term  generally 
applied  to  calculus,  and  to  osseous  deposits  in  certain  organs,  as  in  the 
liver  and  the  lungs.     The  following  distinctions  occur  : — 

1.  Concretions,  calcareous.  Brittle,  earthv  deposits,  consisting 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  found  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  valves  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  especially  in  advanced  age. 

2.  Concretions,  pulmonary.  Hard,  irregular  masses  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  about  as  large  as  almonds,  occurring  in  the  lungs  of  consumptive 
patients. 

3.  Concretions,  salivary.  Deposits  consisting  of  the  phosphate  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  occurring  tinder  the  tongue  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cheek,  in  the  ducts  which  convey  the  secretion  of  the 
salivary  elands  into  the  mouth. 

CONCESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN  (cmcuierc,  to  shake  together). 
A  term  simply  denoting  a  shaking  or  general  disturbance  of  the  minute 
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parts  of  tbe  brain ;  sudden  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
canted  by  a  blow,  or  other  mechanical  injury  of  the  head. 

CONDUCTOR  {conducere,  to  lead).  An  instrument  used  to  direct 
the  knife  or  the  forceps  in  surgical  operations.     Compare  Director. 

CONDUCTORS  OP  HEAT.  Bodies  which  admit  the  con- 
duction or  transmission  of  heat  through  their  component  particles.  See 
Calorie. 

CONDUTLIC ATE  (conduplicare,  to  double).  Doubled  together ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a  form  of  vernation  or  aestivation ,  in  which 
the  two  sides  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  petal  are  applied  parallel  ly  to  the  faces  of 
each  other. 

CONDY'S  PATENT  FLUID.  A  red,  disinfecting  fluid,  owing 
its  virtue  to  the  oxidizing  property  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

[CONDYLE]  (jcoVAvAot,  a  knob  or  knuckle).  A  rounded  emi- 
nence of  the  joints  of  several  bones,  as  of  the  humerus  and  the 
femnr. 

Kondyto'id  (ttdov,  likeness).  Having  the  shape  of  a  condyle ;  a  term 
applied  to  some  of  the  foramina  of  the  occipital  bone,  viz..  the  anterior, 
through  which  the  lingual  nerves  pass,  and  the  posteriory  through  which 
the  veins  of  the  neck  pass. 

[CONDYLOMA]  (tforti/Xot,  a  knob  or  knuckle).  Mucous  tulter- 
cle.  A  soft,  fleshy,  wart-like  excrescence,  of  syphilitic  character,  ap- 
pearing about  the  anus  and  pudenda. 

CO'NE.  The  fruit  of  the  Fir-tree.  It  is  a  conical  amentum, 
of  which  the  carpels  are  scale-like,  spread  open,  and  bear  naked 
seeds. 

CONFE'CTIO  (conficere,  to  make  up).  A  confection.  Under  this 
tide,  the  London  College  comprehends  the  conserves  and  electuaries  of 
its  former  pharmacopoeias.  8trictly  speaking,  however,  a  conserve 
merely  preserves  the  virtues  of  recent  vegetables  by  means  of  sugar ; 
an  electuary  imparts  convenience  of  form. 

CONFERVAS.  A  section  of  algaceous  plants,  consisting  of  simple, 
tnbular-jointed  species,  inhabiting  fresh  water.  Some  of  these  are 
developed  in  pharmaceutical  and  other  liauids,  as  crvptococcas  inaqualis 
in  aqua  calami,  ulvina  myxophila  in  mucilage  of  quince-seed,  sirocrvsis 
sfi/fica  in  solution  of  emetic  tartar,  &c.  Some  writers,  however,  con- 
sider the»e  substances  to  be  imperfect  roucedinous  fungi. 

CONFIGURATION.  A  term  in  phrenologv  indicative  of  the 
faculty  which  investigates  forms  and  figures  generally,  enables  a  person 
to  remember  forms  and  features,  and  induces  a  love  of  portraits  and  of 
taking  likenesses.  Its  organ  is  seated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit, 
and,  when  large,  it  pushes  the  eye-ball  outwards  and  downwards,  giving 
its  possessor  a  somewhat  squinting  appearance,  and  causing  the  eyes  to 
appear  wide  apart. 

COT* FLUENT  (con/Uiere,  to  flow  together).  Growing  together ;  a 
term  synonymous  with  connate,  and  denoting,  in  botany,  the  cohering 
of  homogeneous  parts.  In  medicine,  the  term  is  applied  to  eruptions 
in  which  the  pustules  rati  together,  as  in  small-pox.  Some  writers  call 
scarlatina  nutrl/illi  ctwfluentes. 

CONFLUENT  and  CO'NNATE.  Terms  employed  in  describing 
the  development  of  bone.  By  confluent  is  meant  the  cohesion  or 
blending  together  of  two  bones  which  were  otiginally  separate;  by 
connate,    the    ossification    of  the  common    fibrous  or  cartilagu\Q\i% 
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bases  of  two  bones  proceeding  from  one  point  or  centre,  and  so  convert- 
ing such  bases  into  one  bone,  as  in  the  radius  and  ulna,  in  the  tibia  and 
fibula  of  the  frog.  In  both  instances  they  are  to  the  eve  a  single  bone; 
but  the  mind,  transcending  the  sentcs,  recognizes  such  single  bone  as 
being  essentially  two. 

CONGELATION  (congelare,  to  freeze).  The  passage  of  1  iquids  to 
the  solid  state,  particularly  as  applied  to  substances  which,  ordinarily 
existing  in  the  liquid  condition,  are  caused  to  congeal  by  the  application 
of  cold.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  congelation  of  water,  but  of  the  solidifi- 
cation  of  molten  iron. 

CONGENER  (con,  and  genus,  kind).  A  thing  of  the  same  race, 
kind,  or  nature.  Hence  the  term  congenerous  is  applied  to  diseases  of 
the  same  kind. 

CONGENITAL  (conoeuitus,  born  or  grown  together  with).  A  term 
applied  to  diseases  which  infants  have  at  birth,  and,  hence,  to  diseases 
depending  on  faulty  conformation,  as  hernia,  &c. 

CONGESTION  {conge >o*,  to  ama«s).  1.  Active  congestion  con- 
sists in  a  local  fulnefs  of  the  small  vessels,  analogous  to  that  general 
fulnesB  of  the  vessels  of  the  entire  body  which  constitutes  plethora. 

2.  Passive  congestion  denotes  torpid  stagnation  of  the  blood,  ob- 
served in  organs  whose  power  of  resistance  has  been  greatly  exhausted. 

3.  Venous  congestion  denotes  congestion  of  the  veins,  as  well  aa 
of  the  capillaries,  whilst  inflammation  has  its  principal  seat  in  the 
arteries. 

1.  Mr.  Krichsen  says  that  "  Congestion  is  always  a  passive  and 
mechanical  condition,  and  hence  the  term  active  congestion  should  not 
be  employed.  What  has  been  described  as 'active  congestion '  is  in 
reality  a  variety  of  the  inflammatory  process.'1 

2.  Congestion  of  the  Brain.  Under  this  name  are  included  several 
forms  of  disease  very  different  from  one  another  in  the  general  character 
of  their  symptoms.  One  is  attended  by  fever,  and  is  called  "  brain 
fever;"  another  is  described  as  "  apoplectic "  or  4t  paralytic  stroke ;"  a 
third,  as  a  fit,  or  seizure  of  ••  convulsions ;"  a  fourth,  as  an  attack  of 
"  delirium/'  or  of  "  wandering." 

CO'NGIUS.  This  measure  among  the  Romans  was  equivalent  to 
the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  to  a  cubic  half-foot,  or  to  six  sextarii.  It  is 
equal  to  our  gallon,  or  a  little  more. 

CO'NGLORATE  {conqlofjare,  to  father  into  a  ball).  The  designa- 
tion of  a  gland  of  a  globular  form,  without  cavity  or  excretory  duct,  as 
the  mesenteric,  inguinal,  and  axillary  glands. 

COXGLO'M  ERATE  (conglomerai-e,  to  heap  together).  The  desig- 
nation of  a  gland  composed  of  various  glands,  having  a  common  excre- 
tory duct,  as  the  parotid,  the  pancreas,  &c. 

L'O'MINE.  An  intensely  poisonous  volatile  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  Conium  maculutum,  or  hemlock. 

CONJUNCTIVA  (conjungere,  to  unite).  Adnata  tunica.  The 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  cornea,  the  front  part  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  turns  back  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye-lids. 

1.  Conjunctiva,  granular.  A  moibid  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  con- 
sisting in  enlargement  of  the  minute  glands,  or  some  other  alteration 
in  the  structure  of  the  part,  generally  the  sequel  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmia. 

2.  Conjunctivitis.    Ophthalmia.     A  barbarous  term  for  inflammation 
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of  the  conjunctiva.  By  addition  of  the  epithets  catarrhal  is  and  conta- 
giosa are  denoted  the  catarrhal  and  the  purulent  forms  of  ophthalmia, 
respectively. 

CONNECTIVE  {connecter*,  to  join  together).  That  part  of  an 
anther  which  connects  its  two  thecs  together. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUE  (connecter*,  to  join  together).  A  term 
applied  to  the  white  fibrous  or  areolar  tissue  of  organized  bodies,  owing 
to  its  connecting  the  various  component  parts  of  the  frame  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  a  greater  or  less  fitedom  of  motion  among  them. 
Connective  tissue  hss  been  ponularlv  described  ss  a  delicate  stringy 
rabatauee  which  binds  and  packs  skin,  muscle,  fat,  blood  vessel*,  and 
bone  all  together,  **  just  as  cottou-wool  is  used  to  pack  up  delicate  toys 
and  instruments  " 

CONSANE'SCENT  (consanescere,  to  become  whole  or  sound,  as  of 
wounds).  This  term  might  well  be  applied  to  wounds  which  are  in 
progress  of  healing,  and  would  be  a  fit  analogue  to  convalescent,  as 

Killed  to  the  general  state  of  the  system  when  recovering  from  disease. 
th  terms  are  used  bv  Cicero. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of 
the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  openness  to 
conviction,  and  love  of  truth.  Its  organ  is  seated  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  on  each  side  of  Firmness,  upwards  from  Cautiousness,  and 
backwards  from  Hope. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  The  general  term  under  which  are  classed 
sensation,  emotion,  volition,  and  thought.  But  what  consciousness  is, 
we  know  not ;  and  "  how  it  is,"  says  Prof.  Huxley,  "  that  anything 
so  remarkable  as  a  state  of  consciousness  comes  about  as  the  result  of 
irritating  nervous  tissue,  is  just  as  unaccountable  as  the  appearance  of 
the  Djin  when  Aladdin  tubbed  his  lamp  in  the  story,  or  as  any  other 
ultimate  fact  of  nature." 

Contcvutsnet*,  douUe.  This  term,  more  properly  expressed  as  a 
divided  consciousness,  denotes  "  a  double  personality  showing  in  some 
measure  two  separate  and  independent  trains  of  thought  and  two  in- 
dependent mental  capabilities  in  the  same  individual,  each  train  of 
thought  and  each  capability  being  wholly  dissevered  from  the  other, 
and  the  two  states  in  whicfi  they  respectively  predominate  subject  to 
frequrnt  interchanges  and  alternations." — Ernest  \V.  Bartlett. 

COXSE'CUTIVE  COMBINATION.  A  term  applied  to  the  che- 
mical process  by  which  a  series  of  salts  are  formed  from  one  another ; 
thus,  the  quadroxalate  of  potash  is  derived  in  the  same  way  from  the 
binoxalate,  as  the  binoxalate  itself  is  derived  from  the  neutral  oxalate, 
two  atoms  of  water  being  displaced  by  two  atoms  of  hydrated  oxalic 
acid.     See  SntMitution. 

CONSENSUAL  MOTIONS.  A  term  applied  to  two  or  more 
simultaneous  motions,  of  which  the  secondary  and  remoter  motions 
are  independent  of  the  will.  Thus,  the  iris  contracts  when  the  eye  is 
open  to  admit  the  light. 

CONSE'RVA  (conserrare,  to  keep).  A  conserve  or  composition  of 
vegetable  matter,  beaten  up  with  powdered  sugar  to  the  consistence  of 
a  stiff  paste,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
plant  in  a  fresh  state.     See  Confectio. 

CONSTIPATION  (constipare,  to  cram  together).  Torpor  intrsti- 
ncruM.    Costiveness;  confinement  of  the  bowels  *,  the  contcuU  of  \\\e 
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bowels  being  so  crammed  together  as  to  obstruct  the  passage.     Hence 
the  expression  tdvu*  coacta. 

CONSTITUENT.  The  vehicle  ;  a  constituent  part  of  a  medicinal 
formula,  signifying  "  that  which  imparts  an  agreeable  form/*  See 
Prescription. 

CONSTITUTION  (constituere,  to  set  or  put  together).  A  general 
term  for  the  disposition  or  nature  of  anything ;  but  it  has  specific  and 
technical  applications.  1.  Thus,  the  coustitutum  of  the  t*odg,  or 
diathesis,  denotes  the  particular  condition  of  the  body,  comprising  the 
"propiia,"  or  peculiarities,  as  distinguished  from  the  '*  communia,"  or 
grneralities.  2.  The  constitution  of  the  air  denotes  that  peculiar  state 
of  the  air  which  induces  epidemics,  or  impresses  upon  epidemic  er 
sporadic  diseases  their  peculiar  characters  or  particular  occasions,  and 
was  designated  bv  Sydenham  as  bilious,  dysenteric,  &c. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  WATER.  A* technical  term  employed  in 
chemistry  to  denote  that  portion  of  water  in  a  salt  which  is  not  generally 
expelled  at  212°  Fahr.,  and  is  in  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  salt  than  the  tcater  of  crystallization,  which 
is  generally  expelled  at  this  temperature,  and  is  connected  with  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  crystals.    See  Hydration. 

CONSTRl'CTOR  {constringere,  to  'bind  tightly  together).  1.  A 
muscle  which  contracts  or  closes  any  opening  of  the  body,  as  that  of  the 
pharynx,  the  sphincter  ani,  &c.  2.  A  surgical  instrument  for  com- 
pressing a  part  of  the  bod  v. 

CONSTRU'CTIVENESS.  A  term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  the 
desire  in  man  to  construct  works  of  art,  and  in  the  lower  animals  to 
build  nests,  to  burrow,  to  make  huts,  &c.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  temple,  or  that  part  of  the  temporal  bone  which  it 
immediately  above  the  spheno-tcmporal  suture. 

CONSUMPTION  (consumere,  to  waste  away).  Emaciation  or 
wasting  away  of  the  body.  '  Pulmonary  consumption  is  termed  phthisis 
put  mono/is ;  mesenteric  consumption,  marasmus. 

CONTABESCE'NTIA  (contabcscerc,  to  waste  away).  Atrophy,  or 
consumption  :  wasting  away  of  every  organ. 

CONTACT1LE  DISCRIMINATION.  The  facultv  of  detecting 
the  double  impression  made  on  the  surface  of  the  body  when  two  points 
are  made  simultaneously  to  touch  it  within  a  given  distance  of  each 
other.     See  Diaphoromctric  Compass. 

CONTA'GION  {contagiumy  for  contagiosa,  touching,  from  contwftre, 
to  touch,  take  hold  of).  This  term,  and  Infection,  generally  denote  the 
transmission  of  a  poisonous  principle.  When  the  transmission  it 
effected  by  a  material  substance,  and  is  brought  about  by  actual  contact, 
the  term  contagion  (immediate  contagion)  is  employed  ;  but  when 
transmission  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  winds,  and  at  a 
distance,  the  mode  of  communication  is  called  infection  (mediate 
contagion).  In  other  words,  when  the  poisonous  principle  is  volatile 
and  communicable  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  it  it  t»- 
fectiom  ;  when  this  diffusibility  is  absent,  it  is  contagious. 

CONTA'GIUM  VIVUxM.  A  theory  respecting  germs  and  their 
development,  according  to  which  it  is  affirmed  that  germs  are  the  first 
causes  of  disease. 

CONTINUED  DISEASE.  A  term  applied  to  a  disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  type,  and  denoting  that  it  runs  its  course  with- 
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out  interruption  of  iu  symptoms.  Simple  continued /ever  is  continued 
fever  having  no  specific  character. 

CONTO'RTED  (contortus,  twitted).  Twisted  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  piece  of  a  whorl,  in  botany,  overlaps  its  neighbour  by  one 
margin,  ana  is  overlapped  by  its  other  neighbour  by  the  other  margin,  as 
in  the  aestivation  of  oleander.     See  /Eslitatvn. 

CONTRACTI'LITY  {contrahere,  to  draw  together^.  The  property 
by  which  bodies  contract.  1.  The  property  by  which  the  fibrous 
tissues  return  to  their  former  dimensions,  after  being  temporarily 
extended.  2.  The  property  of  the  muscular  fibre,  by  which  it  shortens 
in  length,  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  while  it  increases  its  other 
dimensions.     See  irritability. 

CONTRA'CTION  (contrahere,  to  draw  together).  An  abnormal  and 
permanent  alteration  in  the  relative  position  and  forms  of  parts,  as  in 
club-foot  and  wry-neck.  Also,  a  decrease  of  volume,  occasioned  by 
diminution  of  temperature. 

CONTRA-F1SSURA  (contra,  against,  fissura,  a  cleft).  A  fracture 
of  the  skull,  produced  by  a  contrt-cuup  opposite  to  the  part  on  which 
the  blow  is  received. 

CONTRA-INDICANT  {contra,  against,  indicare,  to  show).  A 
circumstance  which  indicates  that  a  certain  mode  of  treating  a  par- 
ticular  disease  is  not  to  be  adopted;  such  treatment  is,  in  fact,  contra- 
indicated. 

CONTRA-STI'MULANT.  That  which  acta  in  opposition  to  sti- 
mulants; that  which  diminishes  excitability.  Under  this  name  Rasori 
explained  his  new  medical  doctrine  of  the  susceptibility  of  living  beings 
to  exciting  influences,  and  of  their  power  of  reacting  against  these 
influences;  and,  hence,  all  medicines  were  reduced  by  him  to  two 
classes    stimulants  and  contra- stimulant*. 

CONTRA-8TIMULANTS.  Hyposthenics.  A  class  of  medicines 
which  counteract  the  effects  of  stimulants,  and  depress  the  vital  energies. 

CONTRE-COUP.  A  term  applied  to  that  variety  of  indirect 
fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  solution  of  continuity  occurs  at  a 
point  of  the  cranium  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  struck.  This  is 
called  fracture  by  contre-coup. 

CONTRECTATIO  (coutrectare,  to  handle).  A  handling ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  ooeration  for  aneurysm,  by  manipulation. 

CONTU'SUM  (contundere,  to  bruise).  Contusion;  a  bruise;  a 
lesion  occasioned  by  a  blow  from  a  blunt  body,  without  apparent  wound. 
If  the  skin  be  divided,  the  lesion  is  called  a  contused  wound. 

CO'NUS.  A  cone;  a  conical  body,  as  the  conus  anteriosus  or  in- 
fundibulum  of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart;  the  coni  rena/ct,  or  conical 
masses  forming  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidney ;  the  coni  vasculosis 
or  conical  convolutions  of  the  vasa  efSucntia,  constituting  the  epi- 
didymis. 

CONVALESCENCE  (convaletctre,  to  grow  strong).  The  state  of 
recovery ;  the  period  between  the  termination  of  a  disease  and  complete 
restoration  to  health.    See  Consanescent. 

CONVOLU'TA  OSSA  (convotutus,  rolled  together).  A  term 
applied  to  the  upper  and  lower  turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

CON'VOLUTE  (convolutus,  rolled  together).  Rolled  together  ;  a 
term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a  form  of  vernation  or  aestivation,  iu  which 
one  leaf  or  petal  is  wholly  rolled  up  in  another  leaf  or  petal. 
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CONVOLUTION  (convuloere,  to  roll  together).  The  state  of  any- 
thing which  is  rolled  upon  itself.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  the  cerebrum,  called  gyri ;  and  to  the  foldings 
of  the  small  intestines. 

CONVU'LSION  (convellere,  to  pull  together).  Mnnbrorum 
distentio ;  eclampsis.  Violent  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles  ot 
animal  life,  or  those  of  voluntary  motion,  with  alternate  relaxations, 
commonly  called  *jit.    See  Spasm. 

CONVULSI'VA.  Spastica.  Agents  which  augment  the  irrita- 
bility of  muscles,  and  excite  spasm  and  convulsion,  as  strychnia  and 
bruc.ia.    These  excite  common  sensibility,  and  act  as  hypcrasthetic  agents. 

COOPER'S  SALTS.  A  cheap  material  consisting  of  a  mixture  ot 
chlorides,  of  considerable  deodorizing  power. 

COPAIVA  or  COPAIBA.  An  oleo  resin  procured  from  the 
Copaifera  multiju'/a  and  other  species.  It  is  incorrectly  called  a 
balsam,  as  it  contains  no  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid. 

[COPHCS1S]  (*tt>f/>u><riv,  bluntncss,  deafness,  dulness  of  the  senses 
or  mind).     A  term  generally  restricted  to  deafness. 

COPPER  (Cuprum,  quasi  as  Cyprinm,  from  the  island  Cyprus, 
where  it  was  first  wrought).  A  red  metal,  found  in  the  common  ore 
called  C(tjtper  pyrites,  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron.  Among  its 
compounds  are  red  copper,  or  the  suboxide;  black  cojvper,  or  the  pro- 
toxide ;  copper  glance,  or  the  protosulphide  ;  resin  ofconper,  the  proto- 
chloride  or  white  muriate ;  and  the  while  cttpper  of  the  Chinese,  an 
alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  iron. 

CO'PPEKAS.  A  technical  name  for  protosulphate  of  iron,  also 
railed  ferrous  sulphate,  and  green  vitriol.  It  is  a  mineral  composed  ot 
copper  or  iron  combine  I  with  sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  found  in  copper* 
mines,  commonly  of  a  green  or  blue  colour.  Blue  copperas  it  sulphate 
ofconper,  also  called  blue  vitriol,  and  blue  stone. 

COPPER-COLIC.  Colic  occasioned  by  chronic  poisoning  by  copper; 
incidental  to  copper -plate  printers. 

COPPER  COLOUR.  The  u  copper-colour "  of  the  syphilitic  tu- 
bercle is,  properly  speaking,  a  reddish  yellow  brotcn  ;  it  is  the  red-brown 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  yellow. 

[CO'PRAGOGUES]  (ko'*>>o«,  faeces,  aycuyot,  expcllcr).  Ecco- 
protica.     Purgatives ;  medicines  for  expelling  frcces. 

[COPROPHO'RIA]  (Kowpo*,  dung,  fa;ccs,  and  4>opia>,  to  carry). 
The  carrying  of  dung;  the  act  of  purging. 

[COPRO'STASIS]  (Kowpot,  faices,  'l«Tnpi,  to  make  to  stand). 
Costivencss  ;  undue  retention  of  the  farces  in  the  intestines. 

COR,  CORDIS.  The  heart,  the  central  organ  of  circulation  ;  figu- 
ratively the  se.it  of  feeling  and  passion.  It  corresponds  with  the  Creek 
words  Ktip.  contracted  from  **ao,  and  Kdfio'iu,  both  signifying  the  heart. 

[CO'RACOID]  PROCESS  (k6Ph£,  tdpttKO*.  a  crow,  tUot,  likeneas). 
The  crow's  beak -sha/x'd  ojfchoot ;  a  process  of  bone  arising  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  crow's  beak.  It  was  also  formerly  named  the  ankyroid  process, 
though  in  one  passage  Galen  uses  the  name  as  synonymous  with 
akromion,  and  as  distinguished  from  that  process. 

Korako-ftrackialis.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  apex  of  the  korakoid 
process,  and  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  humerus, 

COR'ALLINE.    A  red  organic  colouring  matter,  derived  from 
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carbolic  (pbenic)  acid,  and  capable  of  producing  poisonous  effects,  as  in 
sock -poisoning. 

CO'RDIALS  (cor,  tlie  heart).  Cardiacs.  Warm  medicines  ;  medi- 
cines which  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  quicken  the  circula- 
tion. 

[CORETO'MIA]  KORETOM1A.  This  term,  and  some  others 
compounded  with  hart  (fopi)),  the  pupil,  will  be  found  in  their  proper 
place  under  the  letter  A. 

CO'RIUM  (xoptur,  skin,  hide,  leather).  A  term  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  with  derma,  or  the  internal  layer  of  the  skin. 
See,  however,  Chorum,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  \6ptov,  though 
the  Latin  dictionaries  refer  the  term  cot  turn  to  the  same  origin. 

[CO'RMOGENS]  («o/>/uot,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  yivo^ai,  to  be  pro- 
duced). A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a  class  of  Acrogens,  in  which 
there  is  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  or  stem  and  root,  symmetrically 
clothed  with  leaves.  Jn  these  we  find  a  trace  of  something  equivalent 
to  the  sexes  of  Exogetit  and  Endocens.  They  comprise  the  Ferns, 
Mosses,  Equisetums,  &c.     See  Thalfot/ens. 

[CO'RMUS]  (*rtf>fiov,  the  trunk  of*  a  tree).  The  enlarged  subterra- 
nean base  of  the  stem  of  Colchicum,  of  Arum,  &c,  falsely  called  root 
or  bulb. 

CORN  (cornu,  a  horn).  A  growth  of  thickened  cuticle,  not  merely 
lying  upon  the  true  skin,  like  a  callosity,  but  penetrating  into  it.  What 
are  called  soft  corns,  between  the  toes,  are  not  always  corns,  but  fun- 
gous warts,  growing  from  the  cutis  vera. 

CO'RNEA  {conieus,  horny).  Corn- a  pelhtdda.  The  transparent 
horny  portion  of  the  external  tunic  of  the  eye,  fitting  into  the 
sclerotica  as  a  watch-glass  fits  into  its  frame.  Cornea  opaca  is  a 
term  formerly  applied  to  the  sclerotica;  it  is  synonymous  with  aUmtjo 
and  leucoma. 

Cornea  onica  or  cacuminata.  A  disease  in  which  the  cornea,  re- 
taining its  transparency,  projects  in  a  conical  or  sugar-loaf  form.  Tho 
affection  is  sometimes  called  honoj-hthalmia  and  transparent  staphy- 
loma. 

CORNEITIS.  An  uuclassical  term  for  keratitis  or  inflammation 
of  the  cornea.  Corneitis  interstitialis  s.  diffusa  is  distinguished  by  a 
general,  minute  mottling  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  cornea. 
Corneitis  patmosa  is  characterized  by  uniform  opacity,  traversed  by 
long  veins,  resembling  apiece  of  red  cloth  or  pan n us. 

CORNL'CULA  LARY'NGIS  (cornicutwn,  a  little  horn).  Capitula 
Santorini.  Two  small  pyriform  cartilages  surmounting  the  summit  of 
the  arytenoid  cart i laces. 

COKNU  AMMO'NIS  (cornu,  a  horn).  A  designation  of  the  pes 
bi/tpocanpi  of  the  brain,  from  its  being  bent  like  a  ram's  horn,  tho 
famous  crest  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 

CORNU  CE'RVI.  Stag's  or  Hart's  horn  ;  the  horn  and  horn- 
shavings  of  the  Cervus  Elcphas,  formerly  so  much  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ammonia,  that  the  alkali  was  commonly  called  Salt  or  SjnrU 
of' Hartshorn. 

CORNU  HUMA'NUM.  The  human  horn  ;  a  horny  substance  pro- 
duced by  induration  of  the  secretion  of  a  sebiferous  duct  or  hair-folli- 
cle, and  its  projection  through  the  aperture  of  the  ta<*. 

CORNU  UsTUM.    Burnt  horu ;  phosphate  of  lime,  prepared frwxv. 
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horn  by  fire.  Spiritus  cornu  usti  is  the  result  of  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  hartshorn. 

CORNU  A  OF  THE  VENTRICLES  (cornu,  a  horn).  Each  lateral 
ventricle  of  the  brain  has  been  divided  into  a  body  or  central  portion ; 
an  anterior  or  diverging  oornu ;  a  posterior  or  converging  cornu  ;  and  an 
inferior  or  descending  cornu :  hence  the  appellation  of  tricorne,  applied 
to  tins  cavity. 

CORNUA  SACRALIA  (cornu,  a  horn).  Horns  of  the  sacrum; 
two  tubercles,  forming  notches,  which  transmit  the  last  sacral 
nerves. 

CORNUA  UTERI  (cornu,  n  horn).  The  horn-like  appearance  of 
the  angles  of  the  uterus  in  certain  animals. 

CORO'LLA  (dim.  of  corona,  a  crown).  Literally,  a  little  crown. 
The  internal  envelope  of  the  floral  apparatus.  Its  separate  pieces  are 
called  petals ;  when  these  are  distinct  from  one  another,  the  corolla  is 
termed  poly-petalous ;  when  they  cohere,  gamo-peUdous,  or  incorrectly 
mono-petalous.  The  petals  of  a  corolla,  as  well  as  the  sepals  of  a 
calyx,  are  leaves  metamorphosed  for  their  special  function,  and  liable 
to  resume  the  typical  state  of  leaves  if  exposed  to  any  disturbing  cause. 

CORO'LLIFLO'RjE  (corolla,  the  inner  envelope  of  the  flower, 
4o«,  a  flower).  A  sub-class  of  exogenous  plants,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  calyx  and  a  corolla,  and  by  united  petals,  bearing  the 
stamens. 

CORO'NA.  A  crown  ;  whatever  surrounds  any  ports  like  a  crown, 
as  the  corona  gl 'and is,  the  prominent  margin  of  the  glans  penis;  corona 
tubulorum,  a  circle  of  minute  tubes  surrounding  each  of  Fever's  glands, 
opening  into  the  intestine,  but  closed  at  the  other  extremity;  corona 
Veneris,  a  term  for  venereal  blotches  appearing  on  the  forehead ;  corona 
or  zona  ciliaris,  the  indented  circle  on  the  vitreous  humor,  caused  by 
the  ciliary  processes.  Hence  also  the  terms  coronal,  applied  to  a  suture 
of  the  skull ;  and  coronary,  applied  to  vessels,  net  ves,  a  valve  of  the 
heart,  &c. 

CORONAL  ASPECT  (corona,  the  crown  of  the  head).  An  aspect 
towards  the  plane  of  the  corona  or  crown  of  the  head.  The  term  coro- 
nod  is  used  adverbially  to  signify  "  towards  the  coronal  aspect/1  See 
Anatomy  %  page  32. 

[COKO'NE]  (k  op  to  m,  a  crow).  The  acute  process  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone ;  so  named  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a  crow's  bill. 

[CORO'NOID]  (Kopunni%  a  crow,  tI6ot,  likeness).  The  designa- 
tion of  a  process  of  the  ulna,  from  its  being  shaped  like  a  crow's 
beak. 

CORPSE  (corpus,  a  body).  This  term  is  now  restricted  to  a  body 
without  life  (cadaver),  but  it  was  formerly  applied  also  to  the  body  of 
a  living  person. — "  A  valiant  corpse,  where  force  and  beauty  met. ' — 
Surrey. 

CORPSE-LIGHT.  A  name  applied  by  miners  to  the  blue  flame 
which  is  frequently  observed  to  play  around  the  candles,  indicating  that 
the  quantity  of  fire  damp  in  the  mine  is  only  a  little  below  that  lequired 
to  form  an  explosive  mixture.     It  is  called  also  corpse-candle. 

CO'KPULENCE  (corpus,  the  body).  An  excessive  increase  of  the 
body  from  accumulation  of  fat.  As  a  remedy,  Mr.  William  Banting 
recommended,  from  his  own  experience,  great  moderation  in  the  use  of 
sugar  and  starch  in  diet     See  Obesity. 
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CO'RPUS.    A  body.    Plural,  Corpora.    Hence— 

1.  Corpora  alUcantia,  mammUlaria%  vcl  pin/or mia.  Two  white, 
mamroiliary,  pisiform  bodies,  situated  behind  the  tuber  cinereum,  and 
between  the  crura  cerebri.  They  are  also  called  corpora  bulti  fornicisy 
from  their  forming  part  of  the  crura  of  the  fornix. 

2.  Corpora  amylaeea.  Laminated  bodies  found  in  the  prostate,  oc- 
casionally accumulating  so  as  to  form  prostatic  concretions. 

3.  Corpora  Arantii,  Tel  sesanvtidea.  Three  small,  hard  tubercles, 
of  the  size  of  sesamum-seeds,  situated  on  the  points  of  the  three  semi- 
lunar valves  of  the  heart,  and  named  after  Arantius  of  Bologna. 

4.  Corpora  cavernosa  (caverna,  a  cavern).  Two  lengthened  bodies, 
constituting  the  chief  bulk  of  the  body  of  the  penis.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  incomplete  partition,  named  septum  pectinifitrme. 

5.  Corpora  gcniculata  (geniculuro,  a  knot).  Two  knotty  prominences, 
the  external  and  the  internal,  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  thalami  ner- 
vorum opticortim. 

6.  Corpora  Ma/piyhiana.  Splenic  vesicles;  small,  white,  roundish 
bodies,  embedded  in  the  splenic  pulp,  and  connected  with  the  twigs  of 
the  small  arteries. 

7.  Corpora  olivaria.  Two  o/rre-shaped  eminences  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  On  making  a  lection  of  the  corpus  olivarc,  an  oval  medul- 
lary substance  is  seen,  surrounded  by  cineritious  matter,  and  called 
corpus  dmtatum  eminentia  oliraris. 

8.  Corpora  pjframidalia.  Two  narrow  convex  cords,  situated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

9.  Corpora  qu-idrigemina.  Tho  four  optic  lobes,  situated  immediately 
behind  the  third  ventricle  and  posterior  commissure.  The  anterior  pair 
arc  termed  nates ;  the  posterior  pair,  testes. 

10.  Corpora  resti/urmia  (restis,  a  cord).  Two  cord-like  processes, 
extending  from  the  inedulla  oblongata  to  the  cerebellum. 

11.  Corpora  striata  (stria,  a  streak).  Two  streaky  eminences  in  the 
lateral  ventricle,  termed  by  Gall  the4 great  superior  ganglion  of  the 
brain. 

12.  Corpus  af/tieans  vel  nigrum.  A  small  whitish  or  dark-coloured 
mass— the  reduced  corpus  luteum,  after  parturition. 

13.  Corpus  callosum  (callus,  hardness).  The  hard  substance  which 
communicates  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  also  called  com- 
missura  magna. 

14.  Corpus  cavemosum  vagina.  The  erectile  spongy  tissue  of  the 
vajrina,  termed  by  Degraaf  retiformey  or  net-like. 

15.  Corpus  cUiare.  The  radiated  wreath  or  circle  consisting  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  or  triangular  folds,  formed  apparently  by  the  plaiting 
of  the  middle  and  internal  layer  of  the  choroid. 

1G.  Corpus  dentatum  vcl  serratum.  A  yellowish  matter  which  ap- 
pears on  making  a  section  of  the  crura  cerebelli. 

17.  Corpus  Jimltriatum  (fimbria,  a  fringe).  A  narrow  white  band — 
the  lateral  thin  edge  of  the  fornix,  also  called  tctnia  hippocampi. 

18.  Corpus  genieulatum  externum  et  internum.  Two  rounded  eleva- 
tion* of  the  thalami  optici. 

19.  Corpus  I/igkmorianum.  A  prominence  of  the  superior  part  of 
the  testis,  so  called  from  High  more  of  Oxford.     See  Mediastinum  testis. 

20.  Corpus  luteum  (luteus,  yellow).  The  cicatrix  left  in  the  ovarium, 
in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  a  uraaffian  vesicle. 

I* 
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21.  Corpus  pampini/orme  (pampinus,  a  tendril,  forma,  likeness).  A 
tendril-like  plexus  of  the  spermatic  vein. 

22.  Corpus  papillare.  The  soft,  pulpy,  gelatinous  matter  which  rests 
on  the  retc  mucosum  of  the  skin. 

23.  Corpus  psallo'ides.  Another  name  for  the  lyra,  considered  by 
Oall  as  the  general  union  of  the  communicating  filaments  of  the  fornix. 
See  Psallo'ides. 

24.  Corpus  rltomftoidenm.  Ganglion  of  the  cerebellum ;  a  gray  body 
observed  in  the  centre  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  if  an 
incision  be  made  through  the  outer  third  of  the  organ. 

25.  Corpus  spongiosum  (spongia,  a  sponge).  A  lengthened  body 
situated  in  the  groove  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  two  corpora  caver- 
nosa. 

CORPU'SCULUM  (dim.  of  corpus,  a  body).  A  corpuscle,  or  small 
body.  1.  Corpuscuta  amylacea  are  small  bodies,  resembling  starch- 
granules,  found  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles. of  the  brain, 
in  states  of  disease.  2.  Corpuscuta  tactvs  is  a  term  given  by  Wagner 
to  certain  oval-shaped  nervous  masses  enveloped  by  the  nervous 
papillae  destined  for  the  famltv  of  touch  ;  these  are  the  uxile  corpuscles 
ofKolliker.  3.  Corpuscuia  Purkinge  are  minute  cells  scattered  abun- 
dantly through  the  substance  of  bone.  4.  Corpuscuia  tiilenis  are 
minute  whitish  spots  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 
See  Tactile  Corpuscle. 

CORRELATION.  A  term  applied  bv  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  "  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,"  to  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  phenomena,  such  as  heat  and  electricity,  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, &c.  The  application  of  the  word  has  latterly  Wen  extended  to 
classes  of  phenomena  which  might  be  more  accurately  referred  to 
analogy. 

Correlation  of  growth.  A  term  denoting  the  empirical  law  that  cer- 
tain structures,  not  necessarily  or  usually  connected  together  by  any 
discoverable  link,  invariably  co-exist  or  are  associated  with  each  other, 
but  do  not,  so  far  as  human  observation  goes,  oceur  apart.  Thus  the 
presence  of  mammary  glands  is  associated  with  two  condyles,  but  not 
with  a  single  condyle,  on  the  occipital  hone;  ruminating  animals,  but 
no  others,  have  cleft  feet;  cats  which  arc  entirely  white,  and  have  blue 
eyes,  are  usually  deaf. 

CO'RRIGENS  (corrigcre,  to  make  straight).  A  constituent  nart  of 
a  medicinal  formula,  signifying  "  that  which  corrects  its  operation.  '  See 
Prescription. 

CORROBORANTS  (corrofnrare,  to  strengthen).  Remedies  which 
impart  strength  and  give  tone. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  (cormdere,  to  eat  away).  Mercuric 
chloride.  The  perchloride  of  mercury,  lately  the  bichloride,  formerly 
the  oxymuriate.     See  Hydrargyrum. 

CORRO'SIVES  (corrodere,  to  eat  away).  Substances  which  have 
the  power  of  wearing  awav  or  consuming  bodies,  as  caustics,  &c. 

CORRUGATOR  SUPERCI'LII  {corrugare,  to  wrinkle).  A  mus- 
cle which  knits  and  contracts  the  brow  into  wrinkles. 

CORTEX.  The  bark,  rind,  or  outer  covering  of  plants.  The  term 
it  sometimes  applied  to  other  envelopes,  as  cortex  ort,  or  egg- 
shell. 

CORTI,  FIBRES  OF.     Cortis  Rods.    Minute,  rod  like  bodies,  of 
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definite  form  and  length,  and  more  or  less  of  cellular  structure,  found 
io  the  scala  media  of  the  cochlea,  the  vibration*  of  which  are  supposed 
to  act  directly  upon  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

CORTICAL  SUBSTANCE  {cortex,  bark).  The  exterior  part  of 
the  brain,  also  termed  cineritious,  and  of  the  kidney. 

CCRYMB  {corymbas,  a  cluster  of  ivy- berries,  or  the  like).  A  form 
of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  lower  stalks  are  so  long  that  their  flowers 
are  elevated  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  uppermost  flowers.  The 
expansion  of  the  flowers  of  a  corymb  is  centripetal.     See  Fascicle. 

Corymbose.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  singular  and  fatal  form  of 
smalt-pox*  in  which  the  eruption  appears  in  patches  or  clutters. 

[CORY'ZAJ  («of>v£a,  from  noppu,  or  */(p»,  the  head).  An  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose,  and  its 
contiguous  cavities,  usually  arising  from  cold.  It  is  also  called yravedo, 
nasal  catarrh,  cold  in  the  head,  &c.     See  Catarrh. 

[COSMETIC]  (koct  pyrin  6s  skilled  in  decorating,  from  ko«t>iov, 
order).  To  what  ''base  uses'"  may  a  word  descend,  when  a  derivative 
of  kosmos,  which  represents  the  universe,  from  its  perfect  order  and 
arrangement,  as  opposed  to  the  indu/esta  moles  of  Chaos,  is  known  only 
aa  a  remedy  for  improving  the  complexion,  atid  removing  blotches  and 
freckles  from  the  face ! 

CO'SMOLIN  E.  A  yellow,  semi-solid  body  obtained  from  petroleum, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  paraffins. 

COOT  A.     A  rib.     The  ribs  are  divided  into— 

1.  The  true,  or  sterno-vertebral.  The  upper  seven  pairs,  so  called 
because  they  are  united  by  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum  ;  they  are 
called  cusUideSy  or  the  preservers  of  the  heart. 

2.  TUeJalse,  or  vertebral.  The  remaining  five  pairs,  which  are  suc- 
cessively united  to  the  lowest  true  rib,  and  to  each  other.  The  last 
two  are  called y&xi/iny  ribs. 

3.  The  vertebral  extremity  of  a  rib  is  called  the  head;  the  contracted 
part  which  adjoins  it  forms  the  neck;  at  the  back  of  the  rib  is  the 
twtterde;  further  outward  the  bone  bends  forwards,  producing  the  angle y 
from  which  proceeds  the  body,  which  passes  forwards  and  downwards, 
to  the  sternal  eatremity. 

A.  Coital.  A  term  applied  to  the  cartifofjes  which  serve  to  prolong 
the  ribs  forward  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax. 

5.  Co*to-.  A  word  compounded  with  several  terms  denoting 
muscles  arising  from  the  ribs.  Hence  we  have  costo-altdominafis, 
another  name  for  the  obliquus  ex  tern  us  abdominis,  descendens,  or 
external  flat  muscle  of  the  a  Women  ;  costo-clavicularis  or  sub-clavius 
muscle ;  costo-coracoideus  or  pectoral  is  minor  muscle ;  costo-wapularis 
or  scrratus  magnus  muscle ;  aud  costo-truchelius  or  scalenus  anticus 
muscle. 

CC8TIVENESS.  This  term  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  constipa- 
tion, undue  retention  of  the  faeces  in  the  bowels. 

COTTON.  The  filamentous  covering  of  the  seeds  of  several  species 
o{  Gossypium,  a  genus  of  Malvaceous  plants,  indigenous  in  India  and 
America,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  genus  Dombax,  a  species  of  which 
it  frequently  called  Cotton-tree  and  Silk  Cotton-tree. 

[COTYLE'DON]  KoruXuiwv,  a  cavitv).  The  seed-lobe  of  a 
plant.  Plants  have  been  distinguished,  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  their  cotvledous,  into  dicotyledonous,  or  those  which  nave  Vro 
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cotyledons  in  their  ieeds;  mono-cottffedonou-%  or  those  which  have  only 
one  ;  and  a-coti/ledonous,  or  those  which  have  none. 

[COTYLOID]    CAVITY   («ortfAn,    a   small  cup,   tWoc,   like- 
ess).     A  designation  of  the  acelalmlum,  or  socket  of  the  hip-bone, 
derived  from  its  deep  cup-shaped  cavity. 

COUCHING.  The  depression  or  displacement  of  a  cataract ;  an 
operation  consisting  in  the  depression  of  the  opaque  lens  below  the  axis 
of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle.     See  Reel  mat  ion. 

COU'MARIN.  The  odoriferous  principle  of  the  Tonka- bean,  the 
produce  of  Coumarouna  odorata,  of  the  flowers  of  Melilotus  officinalis, 
of  the  sweet- seen  ted  vernal  grass,  &c.    Sec  Hay-Fever. 

COUNTER-EXTENSION.  A  means  of  reducing  a  fracture,  by 
making  extension  in  the  opposite  direction.     See  Extension. 

COUNTER  INDICATION.  An  indication  contrary  to  another 
indication;  a  circumstance  which  forbids  the  application  of  a  remedy 
which  had  been  indicated  by  other  circumstances. 

COUNTER- IRRITATION.  Antagonism.  The  production  of  an 
artificial  or  secondary  disease,  in  order  to  relieve  another  or  primary 
one.  Dr.  Parry  calls  this  the  "  cure  of  diseases  by  conversion. '  But 
as  the  secondary  disease  is  not  always  a  state  of  irritation,  Pereira  sug- 
gested the  use  of  some  other  term,  as  counter-morbific.  The  practice  is 
also  called  derivation  and  revulsion. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Contra-apertura.  An  opening  made  in 
a  second  part  of  an  abscess  opposite  to  a  first. 

COUP-DE-SANG.  Blood  stroke.  An  instantaneous  and  universal 
congestion,  without  any  escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels.  This  it  a 
form  of  haemorrhage,  occurring  in  the  brain,  the  lungs,  &c. 

COUP-DE-SOLEIL.  Insolatio ;  erethismus  tropicus ;  heat-apoplexy 
or  sun-stroke.  An  affection  of  the  head,  produced  by  exposure  to  the 
ravs  of  the  sun,  allied  to  simple  npoplexy. 

COUP  or  TOUR-DE-MAITRE.  A  mode  of  introducing  the 
sound,  with  the  convexity  directed  towards  the  abdomen. 

COUPERO'SE  (the  French  term  for  copperas).  Goutle-rose.  The 
Aknc,  or  gutta  rosacea,  or  carbuncled  face  ;  so  named  from  the  redness 
of  the  spots.     See  Acne. 

COW-ITCH  or  COWHAGE.  A  substance  procured  from  the 
strong,  brown,  stinging  hairs,  covering  the  legume  of  Mucuna  prurient, 
and  employed  as  a  mechanical  anthelmintic. 

COWPfcR'S  GLANDS.  Accessory  Glands.  Two  small  lobulated 
glands,  of  about  the  size  of  peas,  placed  parallel  to  each  other  before 
the  prostate  *•  gland." 

COW-POX.  The  small-pox  of  cattle ;  the  vernacular  name  for 
Vaccinia,  from  its  having  been  derived  from  the  cow.  See  Vac- 
cinia. 

CO'XA.  The  hip,  or  haunch;  the  hip-bone  ;  the  joint  of  the  hip. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with  coxendix. 

1.  Os  coram m.  Another  term  for  the  ot  iliacum,  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  os  innominatum. 

*2.  Cox-alt/ia  (a\<yot,  pain).  Morltus  coxa.  A  hybrid  term  for 
ischialgia,  or  pain  of  the  hip  or  haunch.  As  the  hip-joint  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts,  the  disease  presents  the  three  forms,  arthritic, 
acetafmlar,  %x\a' femoral. 

COXjELU'VIUM  {com,  the  hip,  lavare,  to  wash).   The  hip-bath,  or 
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dsmi-baU  of  the  French,  in  which  the  patient  it  immersed  as  high  as  to 
the  umbilicus  or  hip. 

CR  A  B- LOUSE.  The  pediculus  pubis,  or  morpio ;  a  species  of  louse 
distinguished  by  the  cheloid  structure  of  its  leg  a,  and  frequently  induc- 
ing local  prurigo ;  it  is  found  chiefly  infesting  the  groins  of  uncleanly 
persons. 

CRAB- YAWS.  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  hard  ex- 
crescences occurring  on  the  sole  of  the  foot     See  Frambcma. 

CRAMP  (Krampf,  German,  contraction).  Spasm;  sudden  and 
violent  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

[CRA'NIUMJ  (ftpaWor,  the  skull).  The  skull,  or  cavity  which 
contains  the  brain,  its  membranes,  snd  vessels.  The  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  of  the  bones  are  composed  of  compact  layers,  called  the  external 
ox  fibrous,  and  the  internal  or  vitreous,  tablet  of  the  skull.  There  is 
an  intermediate  cellular  texture,  termed  diploe,  which  it  similar  to  the 
cancelli  of  other  bones. 

1.  Crattio-dasm  (*A«'»,  to  break  into  pieces).  An  operation  for 
diminishing  the  festal  head  in  cases  of  dangerous  parturition,  proposed 
to  be  employed  instead  of  craniotomy  and  cephalotripsy. 

'2.  Cranio-looy  (Aoyov,  discourse).  A  description  of  the  external 
form  of  die  human  skull,  as  indicative  of  mental  powers  and  moral 
qualities.    It  is  also  termed  phrenology. 

3.  Cranio- $copy  {a Koir ia»,  io  observe).  An  inspection  of  the  skull. 
Dr.  Pritchard  characterized  the  primitive  forms  of  the  skull  according 
to  the  width  of  the  bregma,  or  space  between  the  parietal  bones  :  hence 
we  have — 

a.  The  steno  bregmate  (aTtpot%  narrow),  or  -/Ethiopian  variety. 
fl.  The  meso-bregmaU  («tf  <ro«,  middle),  or  Caucasinn  variety. 
y.  The  platy-bregmate  (-rXarvr,  broad),  or  Mongolian  variety. 

4.  Cramio-tabet.  Softening  of  the  cranium,  which  yields  elostically, 
like  card-board  ;  occurring  in  rickets. 

5.  Cranio-tomy  (-rr^fj,  incision).  The  operation  of  opening  the 
head  of  the  fetus  in  parturition,  by  means  of  perforating  instniments, 
crashing  the  skull  and  removing  the  fragments. 

CRA'PULA  (tpaiirdAft,  the  result  of  a  debauch).  Drunkenness, 
debauch;  especially  in  its  consequences,  the  next  day's  head-ache, 
sickness,  Ac. 

[CRA'SIS]  Upafftt,  a  blending  together,  from  Ktp&vvvm, to  mix). 
A  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  a  liquid,  as  of  the  blood.  The 
term  it  also  synonymous  with  temperament,  which  conveys  the  same 
idea. 

CRASSAME'NTU  M  (erassus,  thick).  The  cruor,  or  clot  of  blood, 
consisting  of  fibrin  and  red  globules  with  serum. 

CREAM  OP  TARTAR.  Potavm  tartras  acida.  An  acid  salt 
obtained  from  the  crude  tartar  which  is  deposited  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  grape-juice. 

CREASOTE  and  CREATIN.  These  terms  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  place  under  the  letter  K. 

CREEPING  SICKNESS  (Kriebelkrankheit).  The  name  by  which 
the  gansrenoas  form  of  Ergotism  is  known  in  Germany. 

[CREM  ASTER]  («piM««,  to  suspend).  A  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  pubis. 
It  draws  up  or  suspends  the  testis. 
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Kremasteric  aitertf.  Spcrmatica  externa ;  a  branch  of  the  epigastric 
artery  which  supplies  the  cremastcr  muscle. 

CREMATION  (cremare,  to  burn,  to  consume  by  fire).  The 
destruction  of  the  sort  parts  of  the  body  and  the  calcination  of  the  bones 
by  fire. 

[CREMOCA'RPIUM]  (*piM«»,  to  suspend,  *npiro«,  fruit).  A 
dry,  compound  fruit,  breaking  up  longitudinally  into  indehisccnt  cocci, 
which  are  suspended,  for  a  time,  from  a  bipartite  carpophore,  as  in 
Um  belli  ferae.     See  Schizocurp  and  Pohkenium. 

CRE'MOR  PTI'SAN^:  (cremor,  thick  juice,  ir-ruon?,  barley- 
groats).     The  thick  juice  of  barley ;  panada- water ;  gruel  of  frumenty. 

[CRE'NIC]  ACID  (*pii»n,  »  fountain).  Krcnic  Acid.  A  term 
applied  by  Berzelius  to  a  species  of  extractive  matter  contained  in  spring 
water.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  an  acid  found  combined  with  am- 
monia in  vegetable  mould. 

CREPITATION  (crepitate,  to  creak).  The  grating  sensation,  or 
noise,  occasioned  by  pressing  the  finger  upon  a  part  affected  with  em- 
physema ;  or  by  the  ends  of  a  fracture  when  moved  ;  or  by  certain  salts 
during  calcination. 

CRE'PITUS  (crept/are,  freq.  of  creparc,  to  crackle).  A  crackling 
noise,  as  crepitus  dentium,  gnashing  <  f  the  teeth ;  the  peculiar  rattle 
of  pneumonia;  the  grating  made  by  joints,  from  a  deficiency  of 
synovia  ;  the  grating  together  of  the  rough  surfaces  of  broken  bone,  &c 

[CRE'SYL]  (frpeat,  flesh,  6At|,  matter).  A  radical  hydro-carbon 
existing  in  crude  kreasote.  Cresylic  alcohot  or  cresol  is  an  oily  liquid  ex- 
tracted from  coal-tar,  homologous  with  phenvlic  alcohol  or  carbolic  acid. 

CRETA.  Chalk ;  a  native  friable  carbonate  of  lime,  commonly 
called  whiting ;  used  in  producing  carbonic  acid  gas. 

CRETIFlCATION  (creta,  chalk,  fieri,  to  become).  The  forma- 
tion of  earthy  and  other  matter,  into  which  tubercle  sometimes 
degenerates. 

CRETINISM.  "A  condition  of  imperfect  development  and  de- 
formity of  the  whole  body,  especially  of  the  head,  occurring  in  the 
valleys  of  certain  mountainous  districts,  and  attended  by  feebleness  or 
absence  of  the  mental  faculties  and  special  senses,  and  often  associated 
with  goitre/' — Norn,  of  J)ig.  The  term  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  artiita,  a  miserable  creature ;  and  the  various  names,  cretin,  trot" 
tetn,  laJlcn,  qoclcen,  cagot,  &c.,  all  convey  a  similar  meaning.   See  Goitre. 

1.  Complete  Cretinism.  Incurable  cretinism.  u  Cretinism,  character- 
ized by  idiotcy,  deaf-dumbness,  deficiency  of  general  sensibility,  and 
absence  of  the  reproductive  power/* 

2.  Incomftfete  Cretinism.  Curable  cretinism.  "  A  degree  of  cre- 
tinism in  which  the  mental  faculties,  though  limited,  are  capable  of 
development ;  the  head  is  moderately  well-formed  and  erect,  the  special 
senses,  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  reproductive  powers  are  present.** 
— Norn.  ofDis. 

CRI'BRIFORM  (cribriformis,  from  cribrum^  a  sieve,  and  forma, 
likeness).  Sieve-like;  a  term  applied  to  the  plate  of  the  ethmoui  bone, 
from  its  being  perforated  like  a  sieve;  and  to  a  fascia  connected  with 
the  sheath  ot  the  femoral  vessels,  forming  one  of  the  coverings  of  femo- 
ral hernia,  perforated  with  numerous  openings  for  the  passage  of  lym- 
phatic vessels. 

/CRl'CO-]  (jcpixoc,  a  ring).    A  word  compounded    with   several 
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terms  denoting  muscles  of  the  chorda*  v  oca  let  and  riroa  glottidis.  as 
the  crico-thyroideus,  &c.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  one  of  the 
three  ligaments  which  connect  the  cricoid  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
term  cricoid  is  applied  to  a  ring-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

CR I'NONES.  Grubs;  a  secretion  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  ap- 
pearing on  the  arms,  legs,  and  back  of  infants;  a  synonym  of  come- 
d*mes,  but  derived,  perhaps,  from  crinu,  a  hair,  suggestive  of  the /arm 
of  the  contents  of  the  glands — hair-like,  t/luttons  ! 

CRI'SIS  (*pi*t*,  to  decide).  Literally,  a  decision  or  judgment  Au 
event  or  period,  which  marks  changes  or  terminations  in  disease. 

CRPSTA  GALLI.  A  cock's  comb;  and  hence  the  cristiform  or 
comb-like  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

CRITICAL  («rp/*«*,  to  decide).  A  term  applied  to  symptoms  or 
periods  especially  connected  with  changes  in  a  disease,  as  sudden  per- 
spiration, diarrhoea,  or  a  deposit  in  the  urine ;  and  to  certain  day$  upon 
which  febrile  disorders  are  prone  to  take  a  favourable  turn. 

CRO'CUS  (Kpoicox).  Saffron;  a  substance  consisting  of  the  dried 
stigma  and  part  of  the  style  of  Crocus  satirust  or  saffron  crocus. 

The  term  Crocus  was  formerly  apolied  to  oxides  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  the  metals,  from  their  saffron  colour :  thus  we  have  crocus 
mortis,  or  oxide  of  iron ;  crocus  mctaUoruni,  or  oxide  of  antimony ; 
crocus  Veneris,  or  oxide  of  copper. 

CROSS-BIRTH.  Parodinia  perversa.  Labour  impeded  by  preter- 
natural presentation  of  the  foetus  or  its  membranes. 

ICROTA'PHITES]  («f>OTa</>iTi/v,  of  the  *pora0ov,  or  the 
temples).  The  term  pi/f,  or  muscle,  being  understood,  we  have 
here  another  name  of  the  temporalis  muscle,  occupying  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  side  of  the  head  and  filling  the  temporal  iossa. 

[CROTAPHITIC]  NERVE  (xpora<t>nv,  the  temple).  A  name 
given  by  Palletta  to  a  portion  of  the  Fifth  Pair,  which  he  considered 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  common  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair, 
or  portio  major  ;  the  krotaphitic,  agreeing  with  the  portio  minor  of 
other  anatomists  ;  and  the  buccinator. 

CROTON-OIL.  Oil  of  tiglium.  A  drastic  oil  procured  from  the 
seeds  of  Croton  tit/Hum,  or  Purging  Croton,  a  Euphorbiaceous  plant 
growing  in  tropical  countries. 

Croton-chtoral.  The  eh  I  orated  aldehyde  of  crotonic  acid.  It  pos- 
sesses no  relation  whatever  to  croton  oil. 

[CRO'TOPHUS]  (*|h»tov,  a  pulse).  Crotophium.  A  term  import- 
ing i«inful  pulsation,  or  throbbing  in  the  temple. 

CROUP.  The  Cynanche  tracheal  is  of  Cullen,  now  Angina  trachea- 
lis;  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  trachea  and  air- tubes,  named  from 
the  crouping  noise  attending  it.  This  noise  is  similar  to  the  sound 
emitted  by  a  chicken  affected  with  the  pip*  which  in  some  parts  of 
Sortland  is  called  roup ;  hence,  probabl  v,  the  term  croup. 

1.  Catarrhal  Croup.  A  term  applied  to  several  supposed  varieties  of 
croup,  called  pseudo-membranous,  inflammatory,  asthenic,  spasmodic, 
nervous,  Ac,  especially  when  these  varieties  have  terminated  favour- 
ably.    Epidemic  croup  is,  strictly,  diphtheria. 

i  False  Crouv.  A  name  applied  to  stridulous  laryngitis,  including 
nanv  of  the  slighter  cases  of  diphtheria,  as  well  as  of  croup. 

CkU'ClBLE  {crux,  a  cross,  which  the  alchemists  stumped  upon  tho 
vessels;  or  from  cruciare,  to  torture).    Melting-pot.     A  chemical  vet- 
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scl  in  which  substances  are  exposed  to  high  temperatures.  In  these  the 
metals  were  tortured  by  the  alchemists,  to  force  them  to  become  like 
gold. 

CRU'OR.  Gore;  blood  from  a  wound.  This  term  differs  from 
sanguis  in  never  denoting  blood  confined  and  circulating  in  its  proper 
▼easels.  Thus  Celsus  applies  the  term  cntor  to  the  blood  discharged  in 
certain  diseases. 

[CRU'PSIA]  (x/>oa,  colour,  oi//it,  sight).  Visus  coloratus.  A  de- 
fect of  sight,  consisting  in  the  coloration  of  objects. 

CHU'RA  (plural  of  cms,  a  leg).  A  term  applied  to  some  parts  of 
the  body,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root,  as  the  crura  penis, 
crura  cerebri,  crura  cerebelli,  crura  dkiphragmttis. 

CRURJE'US  (cms,  the  leg).  Femoraut.  One  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg,  arising  from  the  femur  aud  inserted  into  the 
patella. 

CRU'RAL  (cruralis,  belonging  to  the  cm*,  or  leg).  A  term  applied 
to  a  canal  which  sheathes  the  crural  or  femoral  Teasels;  to  the  in- 
guinal ligament^  or  ligament  of  Poupart;  and  to  a  rim/  formed  by  this 
ligament  and  other  adjoining  parts. 

CRU'STA  (crust a,  a  shell,  a  hard  surface  of  a  body,  as  of  ice).  A 
general  term  for  a  collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body,  occurring  in 
all  discharging  diseases. 

CRU'STA  LA'CTEA.  Milk -crust,  or  the  eczema  puslulosum  or 
impeliginosuin,  occurring  in  infants,  and  commonly  ascribed  to  a  faulty 
secretion  of  milk  on  the  part  of  the  parent  It  it  also  called  tinea 
lactea,  porritjo  larvalis,  and  psoriasis  infantilis. 

CRYO'PHORUSj  {kpuov,  cold,  0s>o>,   to  bear).    Literally,   the 
frost-bearer.     An  instrument  invented  by  Wollaston  for  exhibiting  the 
degree  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation. 

[CRY'PTjEJ  MUCO?SjE  (*pu<r«ni,  a  crypt,  or  concealed  place). 
Mucous  crvpts  ;  the  name  given  by  LieberkUhn  to  the  mucous  follicles 
of  the  small  and  the  large  intestine. 

[CRYPTOGA'MIA]  {apuwro^  hidden,  yauot, nuptials).  Crypto- 
gams ;  a  class  of  flowerless  plants,  the  reproduction  of  which  is  effected 
by  processes  unusual  to  other  plants,  and  formerly  considered  to  bo 
hidden.  The  subdivisions  are  Acrogens;  Bryogcns,  Thallogens,  and 
Protophytes,  which  are  described  in  their  respective  places. 

[CRYTTO'PIA]  (Kpvvrdv  oiciov,  hidden  juice,  especially  poppy- 
juice,  opium).  A  new  organic  alkaloid  obtained  by  the  Messrs.  T.  and 
H.  Smith  from  opium.  It  is  contained  in  the  weak  spirituous  washings 
of  crude  precipitated  morphia. 

[CRYPTO'RCHID]  (*puirro'c,  hidden,  o>x<«,  testis).  A  person 
affected  by  malposition  of  the  testes.  Such  a  person  is  said  to  be 
invariable-  sterile,  though  not  impotent. 

[CRYSTA'LLI]  (iciwcTaWot,  crystal).  A  term  fonnerly  applied 
to  the  appearances  of  Varicella,  described  as  white  transparent  ptittulcs 
containing  lymph. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS  (*pu<rTa\\o«,  cnstal).  The  lens  of  the 
eye  which  contains  the  crystalline  humor,  and  refracts  the  light  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina. 

CRYSTALLIZATION  (#cou<rraA\o*,  ice).  The  process  by  which 
the  particles  of  liquid  or  gaseous  bodies  form  themselves  into  crystals, 
or  solid  bodies  of  a  regularly  limited  form. 
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1.  Crystallization,  Alternate.  This  term  it  applied  to  a  phenomenon 
which  Ukes  place  when  several  crystallizable  substances,  having  little 
attraction  for  one  another,  are  present  in  the  same  solution.  That 
which  is  largest  in  quantity  and  least  soluble  crystallizes  first,  in  part; 
the  least  soluble  substance  next  in  quantity  then  begins  to  separate ;  and 
thus  different  substances,  as  salts,  are  often  deposited,  in  successive 
layers,  from  the  same  solution. 

2.  Crystallization,  Water  of.  The  water  which  is  separated  from 
most  crystals  on  exposure  to  heat  or  to  the  atmosphere.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  most  crystals  have  their  crystalline 
form  destroyed  or  modified  by  the  loss  of  the  water.  Such  salts  are 
railed  efflorescent.     See  Constitutional  Witter, 

CU'oEBA.  Cubebs,  or  Java  Pepper,  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of 
Culeba  officinalis*  or  Cubeb  Pepper,  a  plant  cultivated  in  Java. 

CU'BITO-RADIA'LIS  (cubitus,  the  forearm,  radius,  the  small 
bone  of  the  fore-arm).  Another  name  of  the  guadrator  pronatus  mus- 
cle, arising  from  the  ulna  and  inserted  into  the  radius. 

CU'BITUS  (cubare,  to  lie  down,  from  the  Ancients*  reclining  on 
the  arm  at  meals).  The  fore-arm,  consisting  of  the  ulna  and  the 
radius. 

[CUBOI'DES  («vj3ov,  a  cube,  tlAoc,  likeness).  The  name  of  a  bone 
of  the  foot,  somewhat  resembling  a  cube,  situated  at  the  fore  and  outer 
part  of  the  tarsus. 

CUCULLA'RIS  (cucullus,  a  monk's  cowl).  The  former  name  of  the 
trapezius  muscle,  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  a  monk's  cowl. 

CUCU'RBITA.  A  gourd.  A  gourd-shaped  vessel.  A  cucurbit  or 
cupping-glass.  Cucurbita  ventosa,  or  windy  cucurbit,  is  a  term  some* 
times  applied  to  the  cupping-glass  generally.  Cucurbita  levis,  or  mild 
cucurbit,  is  the  cupping-glass  without  scarification,  employed  in  "  dry 
cupping.**  The  term  sicca  is  also  employed  to  denote  dry  cupping, 
and  cruenta  cupping  with  scarification. 

Cucurbitula.  This  is  a  diminutive  of  cucurbita,  and  denotes  a  cucur- 
bital  or  small  cupping-glass. 

CUDBEAR.  A  violet-red  colouring  matter  prepared  from  the 
lichen  Lecanora  tarturea,  and  named  from  Sir  Cuthbert  Gordon.  The 
expressed  liquor  is  called  litpiid  cudUar,  or  archil ;  when  thickened  by 
other  mat'ers,  it  is  sold  as  cwtbear,  sometimes  as  persio. 

CT'MULUS  PROLI'GERUS.  Literally,  offspring  bearing  mass  ; 
the  name  given  to  the  germinal  eminence  of  the  ovisac  or  Graafian 
vesicle,  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  cells,  and  containing  a  minute 
globular  nucleated  vesicle,  the  ovulum. 

CUNDURA'NGO.  Condor  Vine.  A  plant  of  Ecuador,  the  bark  of 
wbirh  is  much  prized  in  the  United  States  as  a  remedy  for  cancer. 

CUTEL  (Kuppel,  German).  A  small,  flat,  cup  like  crucible,  made 
of  bone-ash.  (Jubilation  is  the  process  of  purifying  gold  and  silver  by 
melting  them  with  lead,  which  becomes  first  oxidated,  then  vitrified, 
and  sinks  into  the  cupel,  carrying  along  with  it  all  the  baser  metals,  and 
leaving  the  gold  or  silver  upon  its  surface. 

CUTOLA.  An  Italian  designation  of  the  dome-Uke  extremity  of 
the  canal  of  the  cochlea. 

CUPPED,  BLOOD.  A  term  applied  to  the  blood  drawn  in  inflam- 
mation, when  its  surface  presents  a  concave  appearance. 

CUPPING.     The  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  application  of  the 
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cupping-glass,  prescribed  in  topical  affections.  Dry  cnppinq  consists 
in  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  without  previous  scaiification,  to 
excite  action  or  to  remove  pus  from  an  abscess. 

CU'PRUM.  Copper.  A  red  metal  of  Cyprus,  an  island  famous  for 
its  rich  cooper-mines.     See  Copper. 

CU'PULE  (cu/w/a,  dim.  of  cupa,  a  tub  or  ca*k).  A  term  applied 
in  botany  to  the  bracts  of  an  involucrum  when  they  cohere  and  form  a 
cup  around  the  base  of  the  fruit,  as  in  acorn. 

CU'RA  FA'MIS.     Abstinence;  or,  literally,  regard  for  fasting. 
CU'RARINE.     An   alkaloid    procured    from    Strychnos  tojnfera, 
Woorulv,  Urari,  or  Poison-plant  of  Guyana,  yielding  the  famous  Indian 
arrow-poison. 

CU'RCUM  A  PAPER.  Paper  stained  with  a  decoction  of  turmeric, 
employed  as  a  test  of  free  alkali,  by  the  action  of  which  it  receives  a 
brown  stain. 

Curcumin.    The  resinous  colouring  matter  of  turmeric  root. 
CURD.     The  coagulum  which  separates  from  milk,  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  acid,  rennet,  or  wine. 

CURETTE  {FrcncJt,  a  scoop).  An  instrument  with  a  curved  needle 
at  one  end,  and  a  small  spoon  at  the  other,  sometimes  employed  in  the 
operation  for  cataract. 

CURVATORCOCCY'GIS.  Auothcr  name  of  the  sacrococcyfje  us 
auticus  muscle,  arising  from  the  last  piece  of  the  sacrum  and  first  of  the 
coccyx,  and  inserted  into  the  last  piece  of  the  coccyx. 

CURVATURE,  SPINAL.  The  three  principal  varieties  are- 
1.  Lateral  curvature,  the  convexity  occurring  on  either  side,  usually  on 
the  right.  2.  Posterior  curvature,  or  excurvation,  affecting  chiefly  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  regions.  3.  Anterior,  ani/ular,  or  PoWs  curvature, 
usually  about  the  mid-dorsal  region. 

CUSPID A'TI  (cu*pis,  a  point).  The  canine  or  eye-teeth,  named 
from  their  pointed  extremities.     See  Deng. 

CUTANEOUS  BLUSH.  Rose-rash ;  false  measles.  Popular 
designations  of  Roseola. 

CUT  A'NEUS  MU  SCULUS  {cutis,  skin).  A  name  of  the  platysma 
myoides,  or  latissimus  colli,  a  muscle  of  the  neck,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  thin  fle*hy  membrane. 

CUTCII.     A  variety  of  catechu,  derived  from  the  Acacia  catechu. 
CUTICLE  (cuticida.  dim.  of  cutis).     The  epidermis  or  scarf-skin, 
which  envelopes  and  defends  the  cutis  vera,  or  derma,  the  true  skin; 
between  these  is  the  rtte  mucosum. 

CUTIS  (kutov,  the  skin).  The  derma,  or  true  skin,  which  lies 
beneath  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf- skin,  and  is  distinguished 
into  the  deep  stratum  or  corium,  and  the  Superficial  or  pttpillary 
layer. 

CUTIS  ANSERI'NA.  Goose-skin;  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
skin  induced  by  cold  or  fear  ;  the  seat  of  the  effect  is  the  contractile 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  derma,  which  produces  those  prominences  of  the 
pores  of  the  skin  which  have  suggested  the  characteristic  term. 

[CYAN-,  C  Y'ANO-]  {kvuvio^  blue).  Prefixes  used  in  forming  the 
names  of  certain  chemical  substances  containing  cyanogen. 

[CY'ANIN]  («vavaov,  blue).  The  colouring  matter  which  pro- 
duces the  red  and  the  blue  tints  of  various  flowers.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  petals  of  the  violet  or  the  iris. 
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[C Y'ANO-DERMAJ  («tWtov,  blue,  6ipn<t.  skin).  A  blue  de- 
coloration of  the  skin,  differing  from  coloured  sweat.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox 
says,  "  It  it  a  curiosity,  if  not,  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a 
ho.ix.*'     The  proper  term  is  dermato-  or  tiermo-cyattosis. 

[CYA'NOGEN]  (Ki'dctot,  blue,  ytwawy  to  generate;  so  called 
from  its  being  an  essential  ingredient  in  Prussian  blue).  Bicarburet  of 
nitrogen ;  a  colourless,  combustible,  and  exceedingly  poisonous  gas, 
affording  the  first  instance  of  the  isolation  of  a  compound  radical.  It 
forms,  with  oxvgen,  the  cyanic,  cyanoas,  and  fulminic  acids  ;  and  with 
hydrogen,  the  hydro-cyanic,  or  prussic.  All  its  compounds,  which  are 
not  acid,  are  termed  cyanides  or  cyanurets. 

[CYANO  PA'THlA]  (iciiairtov,  blue,  w«0ot,  disease).  Morbus 
cstrnlrw.     Bine  disease;  another  term  for  cyanosis. 

[CY  ANO'SISI  (wtfuymaiv,  the  giving  of  a  blue  colour,  from  kWi/iov, 
blue).  Morbus  aBrnlcus.  Blue  disease  ;  blue  jaundice  of  the  Ancients ; 
a  disease  in  which  the  complexion  is  tinged  with  venous  blood,  from 
malformation  of  the  heart,  which  admits  of  the  admixture  in  the  system 
of  the  venous  and  the  arterial  blood.  The  term  is  synonymous  with 
plethora  venom,  cyanopathia,  &c. 

[CYANU'RIC  ACIDJ (Kvdvtot,  blue,  ovpiu>,  to  make  water).  An 
acid  discovered  by  Scheele  in  the  distillation  of  uric  acid.  It  has  been 
more  recently  described  by  Serullus  under  the  name  cyanic  add. 

CY'ATHuS(«va0ov,adrinking-cup}.  A  wine-glass,  which  may  ho 
estimated  to  contain  an  ounce  and  a  half — as  much  as  one  could  easily 
swallow  at  once.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  one -twelfth  part  of  the 
English  wine- pint     See  Cochleare. 

[CYCL1TIS]  (kvkAov,  a  circle,  and  -ids,  denoting  inflammation). 
Literal  It,  inflammation  of  a  circle,  and,  hence,  inflammation  of  the 
ciliary  body,  evidenced  by  a  circlet  of  radiating  vessels  around  the 
corneal  margin,  the  finest  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The 
veins  of  the  iris  mav  be  inflamed,  giving  rise  to  irido-cyclUis. 

[C  Y'CLOGENHJ  («v*Aot,  a  circle,  ysiuofiai,  to  grow).  A  collective 
name  for  all  those  exogens  which  are  characterized  by  the  concentrically 
toned  growth  of  their  wood,  as  distinguished  from  homoyeus,  which  are 
named  from  the  homogeneity  of  their  wood. 

CYCLO-NEUKA]  (*u«\ov,  a  circle,  vtupov,  a  nerve).  A  term 
applied  by  Grant  to  the  first  sub  kingdom  of  animals,  or  Kadiata,  as 
expressive  not  only  of  the  circular Jorm  of  the  nervous  axis  in  this 
division,  but  also  of  the  rudimental  state  of  simple  filaments.  The 
classes  are  Poriphcra,  Polypiphera,  Malactinia,  and  Ecninodcrma. 

[CYCM.)'81N)  (kvkXov,  a  circle).  A  circular  movement  of  the  glo- 
bular particles  of  the  sap,  a»  observed  in  the  cells  of  Chara  and  Nitcllu, 
and  in  the  jointed  haiis  projecting  from  the  cuticle  of  several  other 
plants.  A  similar  motion  has  been  recently  found  by  Mr.  Lister  to 
exist  in  a  great  number  of  poWpifcrous  zoophytes. 

CY'Mh  (cyma%  a  voutig  sprout  of  cabbage).  A  form  of  inflorescence 
resembling  an  umbel  and  a  corymb,  but  with  a  centrifugal  expansion, 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  solitary  flower  in  the  axis  of  the  dicho- 
tomons  ramifications. 

ICY'N  ANCHEJ  («*•*,  a  dog,  &yx<»,  to  strangle).  Literally,  doa- 
choke.  Squinancy,  squincy,  quinsy,  sore  throat,  throat  disorder.  **  The 
disease  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  named  from  its  occasioning  a  noise 
in  breathing  like  that  made  by  dogs  when  being  strangled.    By  ottat\ 
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it  is  said  to  bo  from  the  patient  being  obliged  to  breathe  like  a  dog, 
with  open  mouth  and  protruded  tongue." — Forbes. 

1.  Cynanche  maligna.  Angina  putris.  Sloughing  sore  throat ;  putrid 
•ore  throat.  This  affection  must  be  distinguished  from  malignant  scarlet 
fever. 

2.  Cynanche  pharyngta.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  back  of  the  moutli  and  the  upper  part  of  the  throat.  It  is 
the  common  sore  throat. 

3.  Cynanclie  tonsillitis.  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  Quinsy.  Inflammation 
entirely  or  nearly  limited  to  the  tonsils. 

4.  Cynanche  parotidaa.  The  name  given  by  Cullen  to  parotitis  or 
mumps.     Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland. 

5.  Cynanche  trarJiealis.    The  name  given  by  Cullen  to  croup. 
CY'NIC  SPASM  (tfuco*,  a  dog).    A  convulsive  contraction  of  the 

muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face. 

[CYNOLY'SSA]  (fct/wc,  a  dog,  \vaaa,  madness).  Canine  mad- 
ness. 

fCYNORE'XlA]  («vc»*,  a  dog,  op*£i«,  appetite).  Canine  appetite. 
CYNO'RKHODUM ]  (twapotov,  a  dog-rose).  A  fruit  composed 
of  several  dry  and  hard  carpels,  enclosed  in  the  thickened  tube  of  the 
calvx,  as  in  the  rose. 

[C  YPHO'SIS]  («cu</)ui<ri«,  a  being  hump-backed).  Deformitas  angu- 
lar is.     Angular  deformity  of  the  spine.     See  Lordosis  and  Skoliosis. 

CYTSELA  (icvu/fXt;,  any  hollow  vessel).  A  dry,  inferior,  inde- 
hiscent  fruit,  of  which  the  pericarp  is  not  much  indurated,  as  in  com- 
posite, valerianacese,  &c.     See  Acnamium. 

[CYRTO'SIS]  (Kuprot,  curved).  A  term  denoting,  among  the 
Ancients,  a  recurvation  of  the  spine,  or  posterior  crookedness ;  as  lordosis 
denoted  procuration  of  the  nead,  or  anterior  crookedness.  It  has, 
more  recently,  been  termed  cyrtanosos,  but  such  a  word  is  quite  inad- 
missible.    See  Hyiosis. 

[C Y'STIS  ]  (ku<xtiv,  a  bladder).  By  this  term  is  meant  an  accidental 
membrane,  forming  a  sort  of  shut  sac,  and  containing  a  liquid  or  half- 
liquid  matter,  secreted  by  the  membrane  which  encloses  it.  The  term 
ie  also  applied  to  the  urinary  and  the  gall-bladder. 

1 .  CystisfeUta  (  /*/,  gall).  The  gall-bladder,  a  membranous  reservoir, 
situated  at  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

2.  Cystic  duct.  The  duct,  about  an  inch  in  length,  leading  from  the 
gall-bladder,  and  uniting  with  the  hepatic  duct. 

3.  Cystin.  A  crystalline  substance  constituting  a  very  rare  form  of 
human  calculus,  and  characterized  by  an  excessive  proportion,  about 
26  per  cent.,  of  sulphur. 

4.  Cyst-anenkephalia  (a»tytct<f>a\iay  brain lessness).  A  state  of  mon- 
strosity in  which,  in  place  of  a  brain,  a  bladder  is  found  filled  with  fluid. 
So,  also,  a  monster  having  a  head  with  a  vesicular  brain  is  called  cyst- 
enkepfiatus%  or  bladder- brained. — G.  St.  Hilaire. 

5.  Cystitis.  Catarrhus  vesica  or  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder. 

6.  Cysto-cercus  tela  celluloses  (^cpKov,  a  tail).  A  parasitic  cystose 
bladder,  resembling  the  echinococcus,  and  containing  an  unattached  and 
almost  always  solitary  animal.     Compare  Cosnurus  and  Hydatid. 

7.  Cysto-rrhagia  (pi\yvvm,  to  burst  forth).  Hemorrhage  from  the 
urinary  bladder. 
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8.  Cysto-rrkaa  (pi*,  to  flow).  Chronic  cystitis  ;  characterized  by 
the  discharge  of  an  increased  quantity  of  mucus  with  the  urine,  with 
slight  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  hladder. 

9.  CpUo-tome  (rofin,  section).  An  instrument  fur  opening  tho 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

10.  Cysto-cele  («4\t;,  a  tumor).  Hernia  formed  by  protrusion  of  the 
bladder. 

11.  Cystry-plasty  (ir\u<r<ru»,  to  form).  A  mode  of  treating  vesico- 
vaginal fistula.  The  edges  of  the  fistula  are  refreshed,  a  flap  dissected 
off  from  the  external  labium,  and  united  by  suture  with  the  refreshed 
edges  of  the  sore. 

12.  Cysto  tomia  (romt,  section).  The  operation  of  opening  tho 
bladder  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus. 

13.  Cyst  ectasy  feKTaatv,  extension).  An  operation  for  removing  a 
calculus  from  the  Madder.    See  LUkectasy. 

14.  Cysto  cede  (iciiAti,  a  tumor).  Protrusion  of  the  bladder,  occasioned 
by  prolapsus  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina. 

15.  Cysto- sarcoma.  Complex  cystic  tumor.  The  designation  of 
compound  ovarian  cysts,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  thick  walls  of 
firm  fibrous  or  vascular  tissue.  Toe  disease  is  also  termed  alveolar, 
gelatinous,  and  colloid  tumor. 

16.  Cystic  tumors.  Tumors  consisting  of  a  sac  containing  solid  or 
liquid  substances.  Compound  cystic  tumors  are  formed  by  the  exagge- 
rated development  into  cysts,  of  the  cells  of  which  a  structure  mainly 
consists. 

[CYTOBL AST]  (kwtw,  a  cell,  0AaVrn,  growth).  A  cell-germ,  or 
nucleus  observed  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  bladders  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  plants,  and  regarded  by  Schleidcn  as  a  universal  elementary 
organ.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  which  com- 
poses the  tissues  of  the  animal  body.     See  CytoUastcma. 

[CYTOBLA'STKMA]  (*ut<w,  a  cell,  fiXdanwa,  growth  V  Cell- 
producer;  the  elementary  structureless  substance  in  which  the  nuclei 
or  cytohlasts,  in  which  the  several  tissues  of  animals  and  plants  originate, 
are  developed. 

ICYTO-GE'NESIS]  (««to»,  a  cell,  ?fWc*,  production).  Cell- 
multiplication  ;  the  power  possessed  by  cells,  in  many  cases,  of  pro- 
ducing: fresh  cells.    See  Cell-multiplication. 

[CYTOIDJ  («»tcw,  a  cell,  alfof,  likeness).  Cell-like;  a  general 
term  applied  to  the  corpuscles  occurring  in  lymph,  chyle,  mucus,  pus, 
Ac. 


D. 


DA'CRYO-  (AaicouM,  to  shed  tears).  A  term  employed  by  French 
writers  in  combination  mith  other  terms  denoting  affections  of  the 
lacrvmal  apparatus.     The  compounds  are  as  follow  : — 

1.*  Lktcryo-adeniUyia.    Neuralgia  of  the  lacrymal  gland. 

2.  Daeryo-ademtts.    Inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  gland. 
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8.  Dacryo  pvonhota.    Purulent  lacrymation. 

4.  Dacryo-ltennorrhcea.    A  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  lacrymal  sac. 

5.  Dacryocystitis.    Acute  inflammation  of  the  lacrimal  sac. 

6.  Dacryocystalgia  cacochymia.     Inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

7.  Dacryo-cyst-atonia.    Atony  of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

8.  JJucryo-cyst-ectusis.     Hernia  of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

9.  Daayo-hcBtno-rrhysis.     Effusion  of  tears  mixed  with  blood. 

10.  JJacryo  Utiles.     Calculus  in  the  eye. 

11.  Dacryo-rrftysis.     A  preternatural  secretion  of  tears. 

12.  Dacryo-stuyon.     An  undue  secretion  of  the  lacrymal  fluid. 

13.  Dacry-or>s.     Swelling  of  the  lacrymal  sac. 
DACRYO'MA  (dutepvot,  to  shed  tears).     An   impervious  state  of 

one  or  both  of  the  puncta  laciymalia;  so  named  from  the  running 
down  of  the  tear  over  the  lower  eye-lid. 

DACTYLITIS  (AaVruXoc,  a  finger,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion).    Swelling  of  the  fingers,  an  affection  connected  with  syphilis. 

DACT  Y  LO'LOG  Y  (oaicTvXot,  a  finger,  Xdyov,  an  account).  The 
ait  of  communicating  ideas  by  spelling  words  with  the  fingers;  a 
manual  alphabet  or  finger- talking,  employed  as  a  medium  of  intercourse 
between  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  person*.  We  read  of  one 
Bahington,  who  was  deaf,  but  who  felt  words,  and  "  whose  wife  dis- 
coursed very  perfectly  with  him.  by  a  strange  way  of  arthrvlogy,  or 
alphabet  contrived  on  the  joints  of  his  fingers." 

D/EMONOM  A'NIA  (6ainu>v,6niuovo?,ix  demon,  vaviu,  madness). 
Demon-madness ;  a  species  of  melancholy  in  which  the  patient  supposes 
himself  possessed  with  demons. 

DAGUE'RROTYPE.  A  process  invented  by  M.  Daguerrc,  by 
which  all  images  produced  by  the  camera  obscura  arc  retained  and 
fixed  in  a  few  minutes  upon  a  plate  of  silver,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  layer  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver.     See  Calotyj*. 

DALLEI'OCHIN.  The  green  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
ammonia  upon  quina.    See  ThalUiochin. 

DA'LTONISM.  Colour-blindness;  a  term  derived  from  the  name 
of  John  Dal  ton,  who  first  noticed  the  affection  in  his  own  case.  See 
Chfomato-i/ysopsis. 

DALTON'S  LAW.  A  law  indicating  the  relation  between  the 
elastic  force  of  a  vapour  and  the  temperature  :  the  force  is  greater  as 
the  temperature  is  higher. 

DAMMAR.  Cowdie  <jum.  A  term  applied  to  resinous  exudations 
from  the  Dammar-pine  and  other  East  India  trees. 

DAMPS.  The  permanently  elastic  fluids  which  are  extricated  in 
mines.  These  are  choke  damp,  or  carbonic  acid  ;  and  fire,  damp,  con- 
sisting almost  solely  of  light  carburctted  hydrogen,  exploding  on  contact 
with  a  light. 

DANCE  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A  dancing  epidemic  which  innde  its 
appearance  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  summer  of  1374,  and  was  cha- 
racterized chiefly  by  paroxysms  of  extravagant  dancing,  leaping,  howl- 
ing, and  screaming.  It  appears  not  to  have  differed  from  the  dance  of 
St.  Vitus. 

DA'NDELION  {dent  de  lion,  lion's  tooth).  A  familiar  name  of  the 
Lfontodon  taraxacum,  a  composite  indigenous  plant,  derived  from  its 
runcinatc,  toothed  leaves. 

DA'NDRIFF    or    DANDRUFF.      A    scurfincss   attended    with 
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itching,  occurring  usually  on  tbe  head,  as  in  pityriasis  and  psoriasis 
capitis.  The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  words  tan,  "  a 
foil  letter/'  and  drof,  or  "  draflFy." 

DAPHN1N.  A  peculiar  acrid  principle  found  in  the  hark  of 
Daphne  mezereon,  but  not  constituting  its  active  principle. 

DARCETS  ALLOY.  Soluble  metal.  An  alloy  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  bismuth,  one  of  lead,  and  one  of  tin. 

DA'RSIS  (Aa7><rt«,  from  dipt*,  to  flay).  The  operation  of  removing 
the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  view  the  organs  covered  by 
it 

DA'RTOS  (inproti  flayed).  The  term  x*™*,  tuttica,  being  under- 
stood, we  have  a  designation  of  the  thin,  smooth,  muscular  layer  forming 
the  proper  tunic  of  the  scrotum,  at  of  skin  stripped  oft'. 

DA'RTRE  (flap-roc,  flayed).  The  French  term  for  tetter,  applied, 
popularly,  to  all  common  affections  of  the  skin,  resulting  from  abrasion, 
desquamation,  &c.  A  tendency  to  these  affections  has  bien  termed 
dart  row  diathesis. 

DARWINIAN  HYPOTHESIS.  A  hypothesis  propounded  by 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin  on  the  subject  of  Evolution.  He  believes  that 
species  are  not  permanent  and  immutable,  hut  that  they  "  undergo 
modification,  and  that  tbe  existing  forms  of  life  are  the  desrendents  by 
true  generation  of  pre-existing  forms."  Species  are,  by  this  hypothesis, 
evolved  by  variation  and  "  natural  selection,"  and  in  the  "  struggle 
for  existence/*  those  individuals  which  do  not  possess  a  favourable 
variation,  are  gradually  exterminated,  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest " 
being  thns  secured. 

DASY'METER  (oWii?,  thick,  uirpov,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  loss  of  weight  which  a  body  undergoes  when 
suspended  in  air;  or,  in  other  words,  the  increase  of  weight  it  undergoes 
when  weighed  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  highly  rarefied  medium.  The  instru- 
ment was  invented  by  Otho  von  Guerirke.  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  manometer i  being  used  instead  of  a  barometer  to  test  the  density 
of  the  air. 

DATU'RI  A.  A  peculiar  vegetable  alkali  constituting  the  poisonous 
principle  of  the  Datura  stramonium,  a  Solanaceous  plant  cultivated  in 
Britain. 

DAVY  LAMP.  A  lamp  flame  surrounded  by  a  cage  of  wire- 
gauze,  invented  by  Davy  for  the  protection  of  the  miner  when  sur- 
rounded by  explosive  gases,  and  constructed  on  the  principle  that 
ignited  gas,  or  flame,  is  extinguished  by  contact  with  a  large  surface  of 
a  good  conductor  of  heat,  as  copper  or  iron.  Davy's  lamp  is  safe,  so 
long  as  the  explosive  gases  remain  fterfectly  tranquil.  See  Safely- 
Jet. 

DAY-MARE.  Ephialtes  viyilantium.  A  species  of  incubus,  occur- 
ring during  wakefulness,  and  attended  with  that  severe  pressure  on  the 
chest  which  peculiarly  characterizes  night-mare. 

DAY-SIGHT.  Hemeralopia.  An  affection  of  the  vision,  in  which 
it  is  dull  and  confused  in  the  dark,  but  clear  and  st  rone  in  the  day-light; 
it  is  also  railed  nyctalopia,  or  night-blindness.  Hens  labour  under  this 
affection  ;  hence  it  is  called  hen-blindness. 

DA'ZZLING.  A  popular  name  for  a  disturbance  of  vision,  occa- 
sioned by  a  sudden  impression  of  powerful  light,  or  by  an  internal 
cause.     See  Visus. 
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DE.  A  Latin  preposition,  signifying,  in  composition,  1,  dotrn, 
away,  off,  as  in  deglutition,  de-mulcent,  de-tergent;  1,  deficiency  or 
reversal  of  the  meaning  of  the  root,  as  in  de-coloration,  decortication, 
derangement;  3,  over,  overmuch,  muck,  as  in  de-auratus,  &c.  It 
coincides  nearly,  in  sense,  with  the  French  des  and  the  Latin  dis. 

DEAD  OIL.  A  refuse  of  tai -distillation,  employed  as  fuel  in  place 
of  coal,  by  driving  it,  by  means  of  steam,  upon  a  layer  of  burning  ashes 
or  coke. 

DEAF-MUTE.  One  who  is  deaf  and  dumb;  one  who,  through 
deprivation  or  defect  of  hearing,  has  either  failed  to  acquire  the  power 
of  speech,  or  has  lost  it  after  having  acquired  it.  For  such  has  been 
contrived  a  finger-alphabet,  or  dactylology. 

DEAFNESS.  The  partial  or  entire  destruction  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  occasioned,  when  congenital,  by  malformation  of  the  ear,  and, 
when  acquired,  by  various  diseases  affecting  the  apparatus  of  the  ear. 
The  Greek  term  for  deafness  is  kophosis ;  the  Latin,  surditas. 

DEAURATUS  (rfc,  of,  aurum,  gjold).     Gilded  ;  a  term  applied  to 

?ills  when  ordered  to  be  rolled  up  in  gold-leaf,  to  please  the  patient, 
'he  verb  deaurate  is  obsolete. 

DEBI'LITANTS  (debiiis,  weak).  Remedies  exhibited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  excitement,  as  antiphlogistics,  &c. 

DEBl'LITY  (debitis,  weak).  Astltenia.  Weakness,  feebleness, 
decay  of  strength  both  of  mind  and  body.  Debility  is  a  more  general 
affection  than  infirmity,  and  may  be  constitutional ;  the  latter  belongs 
to  particular  members,  may  be  accidental,  and  is  often  temporary.  Im~ 
Itccility  applies  to  the  whole  frame,  and  is  always  constitutional.  Figu- 
ratively, we  have  debility  of  intellect,  imbecility  of  mind,  and  infirmity 
of  purpose. 

DECAGY'NIA  (ii*a,  ten,  ywv,  a  woman).  The  designation  of 
those  orders  of  plants  in  the  Linnscan  system,  which  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  ten  pistils. 

DECA'NDRl  A  {Una,  ten,  ivvn,  a  man).  A  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  characterized  by  having  ten  stamens. 

DECANTA'TION.  The  pouring  off  of  clear  fluid  from  sediment, 
or  from  one  vessel  to  another.  But  the  Latin  word  decantatio  simply 
means  talkativeness ;  decantare  means,  to  sing  one's  song  out. 

Decanthation.  A  proposed  improvement  of  the  preceding  term, 
derived  from  canthus  a  wheel-tire,  or  *ai/0ov,  the  corner  of  the  eye.  The 
term  may  then  mean  the  pouring  off  of  a  liquid  from  the  edge  or  brim  of 
a  vessel.     To  cant%  among  mechanics,  is  to  raise  on  the  edge  or  comer. 

DECARBONIZATION.  The  process  of  depriving  a  substance  of 
carbon.  Decarttonation  is  the  process  of  depriving  a  substance  of  its 
carbonic  acid — destroying  its  character  of  carbonate. 

DECI'DUA  MEMBRA  NA  (decidere,  to  fall  off).    A  spongy  mem- 
brane, or  chorion,  produced  at  the  period  of  conception,  and  thrown  off 
from  the  uterus  after  parturition. 

1.  Decidua  refiejra.  That  portion  of  the  decidua  which  is  reflected 
over,  and  surrounds  the  ovum. 

2.  Decidua  vera.  That  portion  of  the  decidua  which  lines  the  in- 
terior of  the  uterus ;  the  non-reflected  portion. 

DECIDUOUS  (deciduus,  that  falls  off  or  down).     Falling  off ;  a 
term  synonymous  with  caducous,  and  opposed  to  persistent.    The  petals 
of  poppy  are  deciduous;  those  of  campanula,  persistent. 
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DECLINATIO  (dedinare,  to  turn  aside).  A  term  applied  to  the 
period  at  which  the  paroxysm  of  a  disease  is  declining  or  passing  away. 
See  Acrtmio. 

DECO'CTIO :  DECO'CTUM  (decoquere,  to  boil  awayV  The  former 
term  denotes  the  boiling  of  a  substance  in  water  or  other  liquid,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  its  soluble  constituents.  The  latter  term 
denotes  the  result  of  the  operation.    See  Pre/ace,  par.  3. 

Decoeto-infusa.  Decocto-infuaions.  These  are  decoctions  to  which, 
after  they  hare  ceased  to  boil,  but  while  they  are  still  hot,  other  sub- 
stances are  added  and  allowed  to  be  digested  therein. 

DECOLLATION  (dccollare,  to  behead,  from  collum.  the  neck). 
Decapitation.  The  removal  of  the  head,  as  of  the  fetus  from  the 
trunk,  the  latter  remaining  in  the  uterus. 

DECOLORA'TIO  ARGENTE'A.  Chemical  coloration  of  the  skin, 
produced  by  the  internal  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

DECOLORATION.  The  property  of  discharging  colour— a  property 
remarkably  possessed  by  animal  charcoal. 

DECOMPOSITION.  Analysis.  The  separation  of  the  component 
parts  or  principles  of  bodies  previously  held  together  by  chemical  attrac- 
tion. It  is  attended  by  an  entire  change  of  properties,  either  spon- 
taneously or  from  chemical  agency,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  mere 
mechanical  division. 

DECOMPOUND.  Deeomnositus.  A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to 
those  ramifications  of  plants  which  are  themselves  compounded,  as  to 
leaves  in  which  the  petiole  bears  secondary  petioles.  When  the 
secondary  petioles  are  divided  into  a  third  set,  such  leaves  are  said  to  be 
smpra-decompotmd. 

DECORTICATION  (<fc,  from,  cortex,  bark).  The  removal  or 
stripping  off  of  the  bark,  husk,  Ac.,  of  plants.    See  Groats, 

DECREPITATION  (de,  from,  crepitus,  crackling).  The  crackling 
noise  which  takes  place  when  certain  crystallized  bodies,  as  common 
salt,  part  with  the  water  which  they  contain,  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  tall  to  pieces.  The  crackling  noise  is  caused  by  small  portions  of 
water  imprisoned  within  the  crystals  being  converted  into  steam,  which 
acquires  sufficient  tension  to  tear  asunder  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
within  which  it  was  confined. 

DECUBITUS  (deatm/*rc,  to  lie  down).    This  uuclassical  term,  to- 

Sther  with  the  equally  unclassical  and  obsolete  word  decubation,  denotes 
e  act  of  lyingdown  or  decumbency. 

DECUSSATION  (decussare,  to  cross  like  an  X).  A  term  applied 
to  parts  which  cross  each  other,  as  leaves  or  branches  growing  in  pairs, 
which  cross  one  another  alternately  at  right  angles ;  as  the  optic  nerves 
which  cross  each  other  in  the  cranium.  The  term  decussation  of  the 
anterior  pyramids  is  applied  to  the  crossing,  from  right  to  left  and  from 
left  to  right,  of  white  fibres  at  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

DECUSSO'RIUM  (deevtere,  to  cast  down  or  off).  An  instrument 
for  depressing  the  dura  mater,  after  trephining,  for  the  purpose  of  faci- 
litating the  discharge  of  substances  effused  on  or  under  that  mem- 
brane. 

DKFjECATION  (<fc,  from, /<**«,  dress,  excrement).  The  pro- 
cess of  removing  the  lees  or  dregs  from  a  liquid ;  also  the  act  of  eva- 
cuating the  bowels.    8ee  Fmx. 

H 
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DEFE'CTIO ;  DEFECTUS  (deficer*,  to  fail).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  failing,  physically  or  mentally ;  the  latter  denotes  the 
state  induced  by  failing.  The  two  terms  represent  cause  and  effect, 
respectively.    See  Preface*  par.  3. 

DEFERVESCENCE  (defervescere,  to  cease  boiling,  to  cool  down). 
Abatement  of  heat ;  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  febrile 
diseases.     Refrigescence  is  the  growing  cool  or  cold. 

DEFINITE  PROPORTIONS.  A  law  of  the  Atomic  Theory, 
according  to  which  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments in  every  chemical  compound  are  definite  and  invariable. 

DEFLAGRATION  (de/lagraret  to  be  utterly  consumed  by  fire). 
The  ozidatiou  of  metals  by  mixing  them  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  projecting  the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  It  is  at- 
tended by  sparkling  combustion  without  violent  explosion.  This  pro- 
cess is  the  converse  of  reduction. 

1.  Deflagrating  Mixtures.  These  are  generally  made  with  nitre, 
the  oxygen  of  which  is  the  active  ingredient  in  promoting  their  com- 
bustion. 

2.  Deflagrator.  A  very  effective  battery,  in  which  the  plates  are  so 
connected  together  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  being  immersed  into  the 
exciting  liquid,  or  removed  from  it.  at  the  tame  instant. 

DEFLU'VIUM  CAPILLO'RUM  (deftuere,  to  flow  down).  Athrix 
simplex.  Thinning  of  the  hair;  a  simple  and  progressive  fall  of  the 
hair,  producing  thinness.  This  is  the  earliest  stage  of  diminished 
formation  of  hair,  as  aJope&ia  is  the  last.    See  Afodarosis. 

DEFLU'XION  {defiuert,  to  flow  down).  DestUlatio.  Catarrh. 
This  term  was  formerly  used,  as  well  asyftotoir,  to  denote  a  swelling 
arising  from  the  sudden  flow  of  humours  from  a  distant  part. 

DEFCEDA'TIO  UNGU'IUM.  Degeneratio  unguium ;  scabrities 
unguium.  Excessive  thickening  of  the  nails,  accompanied  with  a  yellow 
and  dirty  discoloration,  imparting  to  the  nails  an  appearance  of  horn, 
both  in  colour  and  density. 

DETRUTUM  (defervitum,  sc.  must  urn,  from  defervescerc,  to  cease 
boiling).  Mead.  New  wine  boiled  down  to  one-half,  or  one-third, 
with  spices,  &c.    See  Bob. 

DEGENERATION  (degenerare.  to  become  unlike  its  kind).  A 
change  of  condition,  but  always  for  the  worse,  as  when  a  structure  of 
the  body  passes  into  a  cancerous  or  tuberculous  state.  When  fatty  or 
calcareous,  it  is  termed  atheroma  or  ossification,  respectively. 

DEGLUTITION  (degluiire  or  degluttire,  to  swallow  down).  The 
act  of  swallowing.     The  verb  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

DEHISCENCE  (dehiseerey  to  gape  or  open  wide).  The  spontaneous 
opening  of  a  ripe  fruit  for  the  discharge  of  the  seeds,  of  the  thecae  of 
anthers  for  the  discharge  of  pollen,  &c. 

DEHYDRATION.  An  inelegant  term,  signifying  the  abstraction 
of  water  or  its  elements  from  a  chemical  compound. 

DEITERS'  CELLS.  Peculiar  cells  observed  in  the  brain,  con- 
listing,  each,  of  a  nuclear  body  furnished  with   long  hair-like  pro- 


DEJE'CTIO ;  DEJETTUM  {dejicert,  to  cast  down).    The  former 
term  denotes  a  casting  down,  as  in  dekctio  alvi,  or  purging;  the  latter 
denotes  that  which  is  cast  down,  or  wees — the  result  of  purging.    See 
I*re/ace%  par.  8. 
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DELHI  BOIL.  Aurungzebe.  A  disease  prevailing  in  Delhi  and 
other  Indian  cities,  allied  to  anthrax,  and  corresponding  with  "  Aleppo 
Evil.** 

DELIQUESCENCE  (deliquesce re,  to  melt  away).  A  chemical 
term  denoting  the  change  of  form  which  certain  bodies  undergo  from 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  absorption  of 
moisture  from  it,  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  most  of  the  haloid  salts. 

DELIQUE'SCENT  (delUfuescere,  to  melt  away).  Melting  away ;  a 
term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a  panicle  which  is  so  much  branched  that 
the  primary  axis  disappears. 

DELI'QUIUM  (deliquare,  to  pour  off;  or  delinquere,  to  fail).  In 
the  former  case  the  term  denotes  a  flowing  or  dripping  down ;  in  the 
latter,  a  want  or  defect  Deliquium  am  mi  denotes  syncope  or 
hunting. 

DELI  RATIO  (delirare,  to  deviate  from  the  straight  line).  A 
going  away  from  the  line,  producing  deliramentum,  absurdity,  and 
deiirtum,  madness. 

DELl'RIANTS  (delirare,  to  swerve  from  reason).  Medicinal 
agents  which,  in  excessive  doses,  occasion  delirium,  as  byoscyamus, 

£c. 

DELI'RIUM  (delirare,  properly,  to  slip  out  of  the  furrow,  from  de, 
and  lira,  a  furrow ;  figuratively,  to  talk  or  act  extravagantly,  to  swerve 
from  reason).  Raving ;  frenzy ;  disorder  of  the  brain.  Deliratio  is 
the  ad  of  talking  or  acting  extravagantly ;  delirametUum  is  extravagance 
or  absurdity. 

1.  Delirium  febrile.  A  form  of  delirium  occurring  in  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diseases  of  acute  character. 

2.  Delirium  tremens.  An  uncouth  expression,  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  delirium  co-existing  with  a  tremulous  condition  of  the  body 
or  limbs.  It  has  been  called  "  drunkard's  delirium "  and  mania  a 
potu  ;  the  proper  term  is  alcoholic  delirium.    See  Alcoholism. 

3.  Delirium  trauma ticum.  A  similar  disease,  which  occurs  after 
serious  accidents  or  operations.  It  may  assume  the  form  of  ordinary 
mania,  of  a  mild  cast,  or  of  hysteria. 

DELITESCENCE  (delitescere,  to  lie  hid).  The  state  of  being 
concealed.  A  term  used  principally  by  French  physiologists  to  express 
•  more  sudden  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  than 
occurs  in  resolution.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  speaks  of  "  the  delitescence  of 
mental  activities." 

DE'LPHINE.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  seeds  of  Delphinium 
ttapkisagria,  together  with  a  yellow  non-crystalline  body  called 
staphvsain. 

DELTOID  LIGAMENT  (IfXra,  the  Greek  letter  A,  and  ittot, 
likeness).  The  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint ;  a  tri- 
angular layer  of  fibres,  attached  superiorly  by  its  apex  to  the  internal 
malleolus,  inferiorly  by  an  expanded  base  to  the  astragalus  and  os 
ealcts. 

Deltoides  musculus.  Attollens  humeri;  subacromio-humeralis. 
The  deltoid  or  triangular  muscle  which  forms  the  convexity  of  the 
shoulder,  and  moves  the  arm  directly  upwards. 

DELUSION  ;  ILLUSION.  These  terms  are  used  vaguely.  Rat 
delusion  is  a  false  judgment  respecting  the  real  affairs  of  life  ;  illusion 
is  a  deception  practised  on  the  senses  or  imagination.    "  A  fanatic, 

if  2 
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either  religious  or  political,  is  the  subject  of  strong  delusions;  while 
the  term  illusion  is  applied  solely  to  the  visions  of  an  uncontrolled 
imagination,  the  chimerical  ideas  of  one  blinded  by  hope,  passion,  or 
credulity,  or  lastly,  to  spectral  and  other  ocular  deceptions,  to  which 
the  word  delusion  is  never  applied." —  Wkately. 

DEMEOTIA  {dement,  senseless).  Disorder  of  the  intellect, 
characterized  by  loss  or  feebleness  of  the  mental  faculties.  See 
Amentia, 

DEMI-BATH.  Demi-bain.  A  half-bath;  a  bath  in  which  the 
lower  part  only  of  the  body  is  immersed ;  a  hip-bath. 

DE'MODEX  FOLLICULO'RUM  (<5.,«ov,  fat,  *<***«,  **i£o/uac, 
to  bite).  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  the  acarus  of  other  writers, 
which  inhabits  the  sebaceous  sacs  and  hair-follicles  of  the  human 
skin.  He  regards  it  as  a  lower  form  of  one  of  the  higher  divisions 
of  the  Arachnida.  By  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  it  is  described  under  the  term 
tteatozoon. 

DEMOIVRE'S  HYPOTHESIS.  A  hypothesis  respecting  the 
duration  of  human  life,  formed  by  Demoivrc,  and  thus  expressed  : 
of  eighty-six  persons  born,  one  dies  every  year,  till  all  are  eMinct. 
The  remainder  of  eighty-six  years,  at  every  age,  Demoivre  called  the 
complement  of  life. 

DEMU'LCENTS  (demulcere,  to  soften).  Medicinal  agents  which 
have  the  property  of  protecting  sensible  surfaces  from  the  action  of 
irritating  matter,  by  hindering  it  from  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
them.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from  diluents,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  lessen  acrimony  by  diluting  or  attenuating  the  fluid  in  which  it 
exists.    Emollients  are  employed  for  external  application. 

DENDRODEWTINE  (3**6>w,  a  tree,  and  dentine).  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth  which  is  produced  by  the 
aggregation  of  many  simple  teeth  into  a  single  mass,  exhibiting,  on 
section,  a  dendritic  appearance  by  the  interblending  of  the  dentine, 
enamel,  and  cement,  as  in  dendrodus. 

DENGUIS.    Dengue  or  Dandy  Fever.    "  An  ephemeral  continued 
fever  or  febricula,  characterized  by  frontal  head-ache  and  by  severe  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  sometimes  by  an  eruption,  resembling  that 
of  measles,  over  the  body ;  occurring  in  the  West  Indies." — Nom.  of 
Dis. 

DENIGRATION  (de,  from,  and  niger,  black).  A  Latin  term  for 
the  Greek  melanosis,  derived  from  its  black  appearance. 

DEN1TRAT10N.  The  process  of  separating  nitrogen  from  a  sub- 
stance. Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  substance, 
after  being  charged  with  nitrous  vapours  or  nitric  acid,  is  exposed  to 
sulphurous  acid ;  this  exposure  denit  rates  the  sulphuric  acid,  much  sul- 

Ithurous  acid  becoming  sulphuric  acid,  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  being 
iberated  in  the  state  of  vapour. 

DENS.  A  tooth.  The  first  set  of  teeth  in  children,  called  the  milk- 
teeth,  consists  of  20,  which  are  shed  in  childhood,  and  replaced  by  28 
permanent  teeth  at  about  7  years  of  age ;  to  which  are  added  I  dentes 
sapient  ia,  or  icisdom-teeth,  at  about  the  age  of  20. 

1.  The  classes  of  the  teeth  are  three,  viz.  the  incisores,  the  front  or 

cutting  teeth  ;  the  canini  or  cuspidati,  the  eye  or  comer  teeth  ;  and  tho 

molares,  or  grinders,  the  double  or  lateral  teeth.     Of  these,  the  first 

two  pain  have  been  termed  bicuspidati,  from  their  having  two  conical 
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tubercles ;  the  next  three,  multicuspidati  or  the  large  grinders,  having 
several  tubercles.     Thus — 

2.  The  teeth  in  the  adult  arc— 

Incisores  | ;  Canini  \ — \ ;  Molorcs  \ — J  =  32. 
/»  infanta — 

Incisoret  } ;  Canini  \ — \ ;  Molares  | — ]  =  20. 

3.  In  each  tooth  arc  observed — the  Crown,  above  the  alveolus ;  the 
Neck,\utt  below  the  crown  ;  and  the  Fang  or  fanes,  within  the  alveolus. 

4.  The  Structure  of  the  Teeth  is  —1.  Enamel,  encasing  the  crown, 
and  the  hardest  production  of  the  body;  2.  Bone,  constituting  the 
whole  of  the  root,  and  the  interior  of  the  crown  ;  and  3.  the  Pulp,  a 
bulbous  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums,  which  fills 
tbe  cavity  of  the  teeth,  forming  their  nucleus. 

DENSl'METER  (densus,  dense,  ixirpov,  a  measure).  An  un- 
classical  term  for  an  instrument  employed  for  determining  the  density 
of  liquids.  It  is  an  ordinary  hydrometer,  graduated  so  that  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  level  represents  the  density  of  the  liquid  into 
which  it  has  been  immersed. 

DENSITY  (densitas,  from  densus,  thick).  The  property  of  a  body 
by  which  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  is  contained  under  a  certain 
bulk.  The  absolute  density  of  a  body  is  its  specific  gravity  ;  its  appa- 
rent density  is  obtained  by  weighing  a  given  measure  of  it  against  an 
equal  measure  of  water.  Density  is  opposed  to  rarity.  Density  is  a 
weight,  while  specific  gravity  is  a  ratio. 

DENT  ATA  (dentatus,  toothed).  Sub.  vertebra.  The  name  of  the 
second  vertebra,  so  called  from  its  projecting  tooth-like  process. 

DE'NTATE  (dentatus,  furnished  with  teeth).  Toothed;  having 
sharp  teeth  with  concave  edges;  as  the  margins  of  some  leaves. 

DENTl'GEROUS  (dens,  dentin,  a  tooth,  ge.rere,  to  bear).  Bearing 
teeth;  a  term  applied  to  certain  compound  or  proliferous  cysts,  some- 
times  occurring  in  the  ovary. 

DE'NTINE  {dens,  dentts,  a  tooth).  Dentinum.  Materia  propria 
dentium.  The  tissue  which  forms  the  body  of  the  tooth  ;  it  consists 
of  two  distinct  parts,  first,  dentinal  tubes ;  secondly,  intertubular  tissue. 

Dentinal  tubes.  The  minute  tubes  of  the  dentine  or  tissue  of  the 
tooth ;  they  diverge  from  the  "  pulp-cavity,"  or  hollow  of  the  tooth, 
and  proceed  with  a  slightly  wavy  course  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to 
the  outer  surface. 

DENTITION  (dentin,  to  cut  teeth).  Teething;  the  formation 
and  evolution  of  the  teeth.     Dedenlition  is  the  sheddin?  of  the  teeth. 

DECBSTRUEXTS  (de,  from,  obstruere,  to  obstruct).  Medicines 
for  removing  obstructions,  and  opening  the  natural  passages  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body  ;  aperients. 

DEODORIZERS  {de,  from,  odor,  a  scent).  Disinfectants;  sub- 
stances which  act  on  fetid  and  offensive  effluvia,  and  destroy  their  un- 
pleasant odour,  as  chlorine  and  charcoal. 

DEOXIDATION  (de,  from,  and  oxidation).  The  partial  separa- 
tion of  oxygen  from  a  body;  the  reducing  a  body  from  tbe  state  of  an 
oxide.     Total  separation  of  oxygen  is  termed  reduction. 

DEPHLEGMATION  (de,  from,  and  phlegma,  <p\ iy/u«,  phlegm; 
a  watery,  distilled  liquor,  as  distinguished  from  a  spirituous  liquor). 
The  depriving  of  a  body  of  water,  as,  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  by  bringing 
over  the  spirit  by  distillation,  and  leaving  behind  the  superfluous  water* 
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The  effect  if  that  of  concentration,  and  this  term  is  employed  especially 
when  acids  are  the  subjects  of  it. 

DEPH LOGI'STIC ATED  [de,  from,  and  phlogiston,  the  inflam- 
mable principle).  A  term  formerly  employed  to  denote  bodies  which 
had  been  burned,  or,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory,  deprived  of 
their  phlogiston,  or  inflammable  principle. 

1.  Dephlogisticated  air ;  empyreal  air ;  vital  air.     Oxygen  gas. 

2.  Dephlogisticated  muriatic  acid.     A  designation  of  chlorine. 
DEPl'LATORY  {de,  from,  pilus,  a  hairi.     A  substance  employed 

for  the  temporary  removal  of  hair  from  the  body,  as  lime,  &c. 

DEPLETION  (depUre,  to  emDty).  The  act  of  emptying;  the 
operation  of  reducing  the  amount  of  blood  by  blood-letting,  of  the  alvine 
fasces  by  purgatives,  &c. 

DEPLUM  A'TION  (de,  from,  pluma,  a  feather).  A  disease  of  the 
eye-lids,  in  which  the  eye-lashes  fall  off. 

DEPO'SIT  (deponere,  to  lay  down).  A  sediment,  or  anything  laid 
or  thrown  down,  especially  matters  precipitated  from  solution  in  water 
or  other  liquids.     See  Urinary  Deposits. 

DEPOSITION  (deponere,  to  lay  down).  The  mechanical  operation 
of  separating  a  fluid  from  a  solid,  when  performed  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  latter.    See  Decantation. 

DEPO'SITIVE  (deponere,  to  put  down).  A  term  expressive  of  that 
condition  of  the  membrane  in  which  plastic  lymph  is  exuded  into  the 
tissue  of  the  derma,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  production  of  papula;  or 
Dimples.  Under  the  term  depositive  inflammation  of  the  derma,  Mr.  E. 
Wilson  comprises  strophulus,  lichen,  and  prurigo. 

DEPRE'SSANTS  {deprimere,  to  press  down).  Medicinal  agents 
which  augment  the  frequency  and  diminish  the  force  of  the  contractions 
of  the  heart — the  exact  reverse  of  the  action  of  stimulants. 

DEPRE'SSION  (deprimere,  to  press  down).  Couching;  an  opera- 
tion for  cataract,  consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens  out  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle. 

DEPRE'SSOR  (deprimere,  to  press  down).  Deprimens.  A  general 
term  for  muscles  which  depress  a  part  of  the  body,  as  depressor  alas 
nasi,  or  my  rti  form  is,  muscle ;  depressor  anguli  oris,  or  triangularis;  de- 
pressor labii  inferioris,  or  quadratus  menti ;  and  depressor  oculi,  or  rectus 
inferior,  muscle. 

DETRI M ENS  O'CULI  (deprimere,  to  press  down).  A  name  given 
to  the  rectus  inferior,  from  the  action  of  this  muscle  in  drawing  the  eye- 
ball down. 

DEPURATION  (depurare,  to  cleanse).  Defmcation.  The  process 
of  clarifying  a  liquor,  or  of  cleansing  the  body  from  impurities.  Boyle 
writes,  "  to  depurate  the  mass  of  blood."  A  disease  that  expels  morbid 
matters  from  the  fluids  of  the  system  is  called  a  depuratory  disease. 

DERBYSHIRE  NECK.  A  name  given  by  Prosser  to  bronchocele, 
or  goitre,  from  its  frequency  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

DERIVATION  (aerivare,  to  draw  oft  water  from  its  regular  chan- 
nel). Revulsion,  or  the  drawing  away  of  the  fluids  of  an  inflamed  part, 
by  applying  blisters,  &c,  over  it,  as  in  pleuritis ;  or  at  a  distance  from 
it,  as  in  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  feet  in  comatose  affections. 
Agents  producing  this  effect  are  termed  derivatives. 

DE'RMA  (dipfia,  the  skin).    Chorium.    The  internal  layer  of  the 
skin,  ns  distinguished  from  the  external  layer  or  epidermis.    It  is  also 
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termed  cutis,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  culicula,  or  cuticle,  a 
synonym  of  the  epidermis.  Its  lower  surface  is  termed  pars  reticu- 
laris, or  the  net-work  structure  ;  its  upper  surface  is  termed  pars  WpU- 
luris,  from  its  papillary  prolongations.  Closely  connected  with  the 
latter  is  another,  less  perceptible,  surface,  called  the  glandular  and 
follicular  surface. 

DE'RMAL  ASPECT  (Sippa,  the  skin).  An  aspect  towards  the 
•kin  or  external  surface.  The  term  dermad  is  used,  adverbially,  to 
signify  "  towards  the  dermal  aspect."     See  page  33. 

Dl£RMATA'GRA  (6ipiia,  dipuarot,  skin,  ay  pa,  seizure).  Derma- 
gra.     A  classical  svnonvm  for  the  term  pelhujra,  or  skin-disease. 

DERMATA'LGIA  (Mpua,  Mpparot,  the  skin,  d\yov,  pain). 
Dermilfjia.    Pain  of  the  skin ;  neuralgia  of  the  skin. 

DBRMATAPCSTASIS  (itptia,  iipnamx,  the  skin,  diroaTacrir, 
a  standing  away  from).  A  term  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  pht/ma, 
denoting  a  prominence  or  tumor  of  the  skin. — E.  Wilson. 

DERMATITIS  (<5«Vm«>  dipuaro*,  the  skin,  and  -tWf,  denoting  in- 
flammation).    Inflammation  of  the  derma,  cutis,  or  true  skin. 

DE'RMATO-,  DE'RMO-  {iippa%  dipparo*,  the  skin).  Either  of 
these  terms  is  admissible  in  words  compounded  of  derma,  the  skin  :  we 
may  nse  dermatology  and  dcrmology  indifferently,  dermatalgia  and 
dermal  gia. 

DE'RMATO-DVSCHROIA  (dioua,  iipuiTot,  skin,  66<rXP°'«, 
a  bad  colour).  Dermodyschroia.  Discoloration  of  the  skin;  a  term 
suggested  as  a  correct  substitute  for  the  strange  compound  dysckromato- 
derma,  which  means,  a  ftad  colour  s  skin  ! 

DE'RMATO-KELIDO'SIS  (dipua,  tipuarov,  skin,  «i|\f6Wif, 
defilement,  from  «>j\tt,  a  spot  or  stain,  especially  of  blood).  Dermo- 
kdidoris.     A  term  proposed  for  spottiness  of  the  skin. 

DERMATOLOGY  (Sippa,  the  skin,  Xo'yot,  a  discourse).  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  investigates  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
ekin.  and  of  its  diseases.  By  dermatograpky  (ypa'<f>«,  to  write)  if 
meant  a  description  of  the  skin. 

DERMATO'LYSIS  (iippay  iipparot,  skin,  \vati,  a  loosening). 
Cutis  pendula.  A  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
great  extension  of  this  organ,  which  is  thrown  into  folds,  forming  occa- 
sionally large  pendulous  masses.  Alibert  describes  five  varieties  of 
dermatolvsis  by  the  specific  terms  palpebrals,  facialis,  collaris,  abdomi- 
nalis,  ana*  genitalinm. 

DERM  ATO-MELASM  A  SUPRARENALE.  A  comprehensive 
designation  of  the  Morttus  Addisoni,  or  Addison's  disease. 

DE'RMATO-PA'THIA  (dippa,  Kpnarov,  skin,  itd*c*~  disease). 
Dermopaikin.  Dermatopathy  or  Dermopathv ;  a  term  suggested  as  a 
general  designation  of  disease  of  the  skin,  and  as  an  appropriate  substi- 
tute for  the  term  dermatosis,  which  has  no  such  meaning.  Further, 
there  can  be  no  such  word  as  de.rmalonosis. 

DERMATOTIIYTA  {iippa,  dipuurtn,  the  skin,  <puro»,  a  plant). 
Vegetable  parasites,  inducing  parasitical  skin-diseases,  as  dermo- 
mycosis,  epiderroido-mycosis,  &c. 

DERMATOSIS  (itpfxa,  iipparot,  the  skin,  and  the  termination 
-ctv).  A  general  term  foi  disease  of  the  skin.  Under  the  pluial  term, 
Dermatoses,  Alibert  classed  all  diseases  of  the  skin.  But  the  term, 
per  tc,  hat  ao  relation  to  disease  of  the  skin,  any  more  than  (rtctasit 
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has  to  disease  of  the  hair.    The  terminal  particle  of  these  words  merely 
denotes  an  action,  incomplete  or  in  progress.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

DBUMATOSKLERO'SIS  (a/p/ua,  a*PM«™,  skin,  «r«Xti/>o't, 
hard).  Dermo-slderosis.  A  term  applied  to  a  disease  which  has  been 
variously  designated  as  skier om  a,  sk/eriasis,  and  sklerodenna,  and  de- 
noting hardness  of  skin. 

DERMATOSPA'SMUS  (Mpna,  Mpparot,  the  skin,  airaa/uoc,  a 
spasm).  Spasm  of  the  skin,  produced  by  contractility  of  its  muscular 
fibre,  as  in  spasmus  periphericus  and  urticaria.  Spasm  of  the  skin  is 
seen  in  operations  of  the  scrotum. — E.  Wilson. 

DE'RMATOSY'PHILIS  (Mpfia,  tipfia™,  skin,  and  syphilis). 
Dermo-syphUis.  Disease  of  the  derma,  or  skin,  arising  from  syphilitic 
poison.    See  Syphilodermata. 

DERMATOZO'A  (iipua,  tipfiarot.  the  skin,  g»ov.  an  animal). 
Animal  parasites,  inducing  parasitical  skin-diseases.  They  are  the 
acarus,  filaria,  and  pediculus. 

DE'RMIC  {Sipua,  the  skin).  A  term  applied  to  the  action  of 
remedies  applied  through  the  skin. 

DE'RMOID  (iipfiat  the  ekin,  iloov,  likeness).  Dermatoid.  Skin- 
like ;  a  term  applied  to  tissues  which  resemble  the  skin,  as  the  dura 
mater;  also  to  cutaneous  or  piliferous  cysts,  occurring  in  the  ova- 
rium. 

DE'RHO-MYCCSIS  (Mp/ia,  iipnarox,  the  skin,  fitter  a  fun- 

¥is).  Dermaio-mycosis.  A  generic  term  for  mouldiness  of  the  skin, 
he  species  are  D.  circinata,  or  ringworm ;  D.  sycosa,  or  chin-welk; 
and  D.  favosa,  or  scall-head.    See  Epidermido-mycosis. 

DERMCTOMY  (Mpua,  Sip  nam,  skin,  t*V*«,  to  cut).  Der- 
matotomy.    Anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  skin. 

DERO'SNE'S  8 ALT.  Narcotine ;  O inane.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  treating  opium  with  etner. 

DESCE'NDENS  NONI.  The  descending  cervical  branch  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves,  or  hypoglossal. 

DESICCA'NTIA  (desiccare,  to  dry  up).  A  class  of  astringents 
which  exhaust  moisture,  check  secretion  and  exhalation,  and  exercise 
but  little  corrugating  power  over  the  solids. 

DESICCATION  (desiccate,  to  dry  up).  The  process  of  drying 
bodies,  as  precipitates,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  by  absorption,  and  by 
▼arious  modes  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  substance. 

DESILVERIZING  PROCESS.  A  process  invented  by  Pattinson 
for  extracting  silver  from  lend,  and  founded  upon  the  fact  that,  upon 
melting  and  subsequent  cooling,  the  lead  separates  in  a  crystalline 
form,  leaving  almost  all  the  silver  in  the  remaining  liquid. 

DE'SMOlD  (3iVfi>N  *  fasciculus,  tiAoc,  likeness).  Resembling  a 
fasciculus;  a  term  applied  to  the  fasciculate  appearance  presented  by 
the  white  fibres  in  certain  fibrous  tumors. 

DESMO'LOGY  Utonot,  a  bond,  \6yov,  a  description).  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  relates  to  the  tendons  and  ligaments.  Des- 
motomy  is  the  art  of  dissecting  the  tendons  and  ligaments  ;  desmoyruphy 
is  the  description  of  them. 

DESPUMATION  (</«,  from,  spuma,  foam).  The  clarifying  of  a 
fluid,  or  a  separating  of  its  foul  parts;  literally,  scumming,  or  the 
throwing  off  of  froth  or  foam. 

VESQUAMA'TIOX  (de,  from,  squama,  a  scale).    Eafoliution.  The 
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falling  off  of  the  cuticle  or  epithelium,  in  the  form  of  scales ;  a  common 
consequence  of  exanthematous  diseases. 

DESTRU'CTI  YEN  ESS  (destruere,  to  destroy).  A  term,  in  phreno- 
logy, indicative  of  a  tendency  to  all  kinds  of  destruction.  It  is  common 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals,  being  particularly  developed  in  the  car- 
nivora.  Its  organ  is  situated  on  ench  side  of  the  head,  immediately 
above  the  ear, corrcspondingto  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

DESUDA'TION  (desudatio,  from  desiidure,  to  sweat  greatly).  A 
violent  sweating  ;  profuse  or  morbid  sweating. 

DETE'RGENTS  {detergere,  to  wipe  away).  AUuents.  Substances 
which  cleanse  wounds,  ulcers,  &c,  as  stimulants  or  emollients. 

DETERMINATION  (de,  from,  terminus,  a  bound).  Increased 
vascular  action,  resembling  congestion  in  the  blood  being  in  excess,  but 
differing  fr»m  it  in  every  other  respect. 

DETONATION  (detonare,  to  thunder).  A  chemical  term  denoting 
combination  or  decomposition  of  certain  bodies,  which  occurs  with 
noise  and  frequently  with  combustion,  on  the  application  of  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  or  by  means  of  friction,  or  a  blow.  Detonating  mercury 
and  detonating  silver  are  the  best  known  examples. 

DETR  ACTIO.  Literally,  a  drawing  off;  a  term  applied  to  certain 
surgical  operations.  Thus,  detractio  lent  is  is  extraction  of  the  lens ; 
detractio  corporum  lioerorum  is  removal  of  loose  bodies  in  operations 
on  joints ;  detractio  ccdculomm,  the  removal  of  calculi,  &c. 

DETRITUS  (deterere,  to  wear  away).  The  waste  of  a  tissue  or 
organ ;  that  which  remains  after  disorganization. 

DETRU'SION  (detrudere,  to  thrust  away).  The  act  of  thrusting 
awav,  at  in  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  heart  by  extraneous  pressure. 

DETKU'SOR  URI'NiE  (detntdere,  to  thrust  out).  The  external 
laver  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  which  expels  the  urine. 

DEUTEROPATH  Y  (dwrtpo*,  second,  wdtU,  disease).  A  term 
indicative  of  sympathetic  diseases,  or  of  the  supervention  of  a  second 
affection  upon  a  first,  and  their  connexion  with  each  other. 

DEUTEROPE'PSIA  («*«ut»Po«,  second,  vt^it,  digestion).  The 
name  given  by  Dr.  Watson  Brad  thaw  to  a  "  second  "  or  "  secondary  " 
process  of  digestion,  supposed  to  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  large 
intestine.     See  Protopeysia. 

DEL'TOXIDE  (Ati/Tipov,  second).  Binoxide.  A  term  applied  to 
a  substance  which  is  in  the  second  degree  of  oxidation,  or  contains  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  of  some  other  body.  This  term  is  often 
used  to  denote  a  compound  of  3  atoms  of  oxygen  with  2  of  metal,  as 
in  deutoxide  of  manganese,  of  lead,  &c. 

DEVELOPMENT.  Embryology.  A  term  employed  in  biology 
to  include  all  those  change*  which  a  germ  undergoes  before  it  assumes 
the  characters  of  the  perfect  individual — all  the  changes,  for  instance, 
which  are  undergone  by  a  butteifly  in  passing  from  the  fecundated  ovum 
to  the  condition  of  an  "  imago"  or  pci  feet  insect,  See  Transformation 
and  Metamorphosis. 

Development,  retrograde  or  recurrent.  This  term  relates  to  those 
forms  of  life  in  which  the  adult  state  is,  in  all  appearance,  a  degraded 
form  as  compared  with  its  earliest  condition.  This  phenomenon  is  seen 
in  animals  which  lead  a  free  life  when  young,  hut  are  parasitic  in  their 
habits  when  fullv  grown.    See  Epizoa, 

DE V I A'TION  (de,  from,  via,  the  way).    A  going  out  of  tta  to  ,%* 
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in  abnormal  curvature  of  the  spine,  faulty  direction  of  the  teeth,  the 
passage  of  the  fluids  into  foreign  vessels,  &c. 

DEVITRIFICATION.  A  term  denoting  a  change  which  takes 
place  in  some  varieties  of  glass,  when  heated  to  nearly  their  melting 
point  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly :  they  become  converted  into  an 
opaque  hard  mass  resembling  porcelain  (Reaumur" a  porcelain).  The 
term  denotes  the  depriving  of  the  glass  of  its  original  transparent  con- 
dition. 

DEVONSHIRE  COLIC.  Colic  of  Poitou.  A  specie  of  colic, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system,  and  named 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Devonshire  and  Poitou,  where  lead 
was  formerly  used  to  destroy  the  acidity  of  the  weak  wines  and  cider 
made  in  those  parts.   It  is  also  called  Painters'  colic  from  the  same  cause. 

DEW.  The  moisture  insensibly  deposited  from  the  atmosphere  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  occurs  whenever  that  surface  is  lower  in 
temperature  than  that  of  the  dew-point  of  the  atmosphere  immediately 
in  contact  with  it. 

1.  Dew-point.  Herschel  defines  this  as  "  the  temperature  which  the 
air  ought  to  have,  so  as  to  be  exactly  saturated  with  the  quantity  of 
vapour  it  actually  contains.**  It  is  otherwise  defined  as  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  at  which  its  moisture  begins  to  be  deposited. 

2.  Depression  of  the  Dew-point.  This  phrase  denotes  the  quantity 
of  heat  to  be  abstracted,  or  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  thermometer 
below  the  actual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  which  it  requires  to  be 
cooled,  in  order  that  the  vapour  it  contains  may  become  so  condensed. 

DE'XTRAL  ASPECT  (dexter,  right).  A  lateral  aspect  from  the 
mesial  plane  towards  the  right.  The  term  dextrad  is  used,  adverbially, 
to  signify  "  towards  the  dcxtral  aspect**    See  page  3*2. 

DE'XTRINE  (dexter,  right).  British  gum.  A  gummy  substance 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  plants,  and  formed  artificially  by 
the  action  of  heat,  diastase,  or  acids  upon  starch.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  property  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  to  the 
right  hand. 

Erythro-dextrine ;  achroo-dextrine.  Dextrine  coloured  red  by  iodine, 
and  dextrine  uncoloured  bv  iodine,  respectively. 

DEvXTROG  YRE ;  L  A'VOG  Y  RE  (dexter,  right,  lavas,  left,  gyrus, 
a  circle).  Terms  applied  to  substances  from  their  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  respectively. 

DE'XTROSE  (dexter,  right).  A  name  given  to  grape-sugar,  from 
its  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.     See  lAeru/ose. 

DEXTRO-TARTARIC;  LjEVO-TARTARIC.  Terms  applied 
to  tartaric  acid  with  reference  to  its  mode  of  crystallization  :  the  acid 
which  is  separated  from  the  right-handed  tartrate  furnishes  crystals 
which  are  hemihedral  right-handedly ;  that  from  the  left-handed  tar- 
trate furnishes  left-handed  hemihedral  crystals.  The  former  acid  is 
termed  dextro-tartaric,  the  latter  Icbvo- tartaric. 

DI-  (Ate,  twice).  A  prefix  employed,  in  chemical  terms,  to  denote 
two  equivalents  of  the  substance  indicated  by  the  noun  following  that 
of  which  the  prefix  forms  a  part,  as  <ft-chloride  of  mercury,  L  e.  a  com- 
pound formed  of  two  equivalents  of  mercury  and  one  of  chlorine. 
Compare  Bi-. 

Dl'A-  (it a).     A  Greek  preposition,  denoting  through.    Words  com- 
pounded  with  did  imp'y  extension,  diffusion, perversion, transition;  also 
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that  which  in  English  and  Latin  is  expressed  by  the  prefixes  di-  or  die-, 
as  in  divido,  to  divide  ;  disjungo,  to  disjoin. 

DIABE'TES  (At  a/?acVc»,  to  pass  over).  Immoderate  flow  of  saccha- 
rine urine.  This  is  the  true  complaint ;  hut  the  terms  viellitus  and 
insipidus  hare  been  applied  to  it,  according  as  the  saccharine  quality  of 
the  uriue  is,  or  is  not,  the  characteristic  symptom.  See  Glycosuria  and 
Melituria. 

1.  Diabetes,  artificial.  The  production  of  glycosuria  by  artificial 
meaus,  as  by  puncturing  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  term 
44 artificial"  in  this  case  is  not  new,  but  the  term  " diabetes "  had  not 
the  same  meaning  formerly  as  it  has  now  ;  it  was  looked  on  simply  as 
polyuria. 

2.  Diabetic  swjar.  The  sweet  principle  of  most  acid  fruits,  and  of 
diabetic  urine.  It  is  also  termed  starch-sugar,  sugar  of  fruits,  grape- 
sugar,  glucose,  &c. 

DIACHY'LON  (iidvvXov,  very  juicy).  An  emollient  digestive 
platter,  formerly  prepared  from  expressed  juices.  It  forms  the  Emplas- 
trum  plumf/i  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  preposition  itd  here  denotes 
diffusion. 

DI'ACID.  A  term  applied  to  the  diamines,  from  their  capability  of 
combining  with  two  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  or  any  similar  acid. 
See  Amines. 

DI  ADE'LPHIA  (*/«,  twice,  ia«X</>o'«,  a  brother}.  The  seventeenth 
class  of  plants  in  Linnaeus' s  system,  in  which  tno  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  united  into  two  parcels,  or  brotherhoods.  This  is  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  term,  but  it  is  customary  to  place  in  this  class  all  the 
papilionaceous  plants  which  have  united  stamens,  whether  in  one  parcel 
or  two. 

DIURESIS  {ttaipuris,  a  dividing).  A  solution  of  continuity. 
The  operation  of  dividing  any  part  of  the  body.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  denote  a  cause  of  external  aneurysm. 

DIAGNOSIS  (a*aV»<™,  »  distinguishing).  The  act  of  discern- 
ing, or  distinguishing,  in  general;  in  medicine,  the  distinction  of 
diseases.  Dia  gnosis  and  tftg-cernnient  exactly  correspond.  Diagnosis 
may  be  said  to  be  the  art  of  converting  symptoms  into  signs. 

DIAGO'METER,  ELE'CTRICAL  (a*o-y»,  to  conduct,  nirpov, 
a  measure).  An  apparatus  used  by  Rousseau  for  ascertaining  the  con- 
ducting power  of  oil,  as  a  means  of  detecting  its  adulteration.  It  con- 
sists of  one  of  Zamboni's  dry  pile,  and  a  feebly-magnetized  needle, 
moving  freely  on  a  pivot.  The  deviation  of  the  needle  is  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  low  conducting  power  of  the  interposed  substance. 

DI  ALVSE8  (4<aAv<m,  a  loosing  of  one  from  anything).  Solutions 
of  continuity ;  an  order  of  the  class  locales  of  Cullen. 

DIA'LYSIS  (dta'Avfftt,  the  separating  from  anything).  A  process 
of  chemical  analysis  by  means  of  liquid  diffusion.  It  consists  in  the 
separation  of  dissolved  substances  from  one  another  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  unequal  rate  at  which  they  severally  pass  through  moist  dia- 
phragms or  septa.  Those  which  pass  through  membranes  freelv,  are 
found  to  be  of  crystalline  character,  and  have  been  termed  crystalloul ; 
those  which  pass  slowly,  are  found  to  be  glutinous,  and  have  been  termed 
coUoitl. 

DIAM  AGNE'TIC.  A  term  applied  to  those  substances  which  place 
themselves  equatorial ly,  and  by  consequence,  across  (4«£)  the.  axAax 
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direction  or  line  of  magnetic  force ;  in  other  words,  diamagnetic  bodies 
place  their  length  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  two  magnetic 
poles,  as  distinguished  from  magnetic  bodirs,  which  place  themselves 
lengthwise  between  the  two  poles.     Sec  Direction,  Axial. 

DIA'METER,  PARl'ETAL.  The  distance  between  the  tuo 
parietal  bones  of  the  cranium,  or,  in  popular  language,  the  side- to-side 
diameter,  as  distinguished  from  the  occipitofrontal,  or  fore-und-afr, 
diameter,  or  the  distance  between  the  forehead  and  the  occiput.  The 
latter  is  almost  always  the  greater;  when  more,  than  tiro  inches  greater, 
ft  skull  is  long-headed ;  when  less  than  one,  short-headed. 

DIA'MIDES.  A  class  of  chemical  compounds  derived  from  ammo- 
nia, in  which  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  a  double  equivalent  of 
ammonia  are  replaced  by  a  biatomic  radical,  as  in  oxamide. 

DI  A'MINES.  A  class  of  organic  bases  which  are  formed  upon  the 
type  of  two  atoms  of  ammonia,  or  diammonia.    See  Amine*. 

Dl'AMOND.  A  gem  ;  the  crystallized  and  pure  state  of  carbon,  and 
the  hardest  and  most  brilliant  body  in  nature.  The  old  spelling, 
diamaft/,  is  preferable  to  the  modern,  diamond,  for  it  tells  more  plainly 
of  the  quarter  whence  the  word  came.  Diamant  and  adamant  are  only 
two  forms  of  the  same  Greek  word,  aianai,  invincible,  which  after- 
wards became  the  Latin  word  adamas,  adamant  or  diamond. 

DIA'NDRIA  (ok,  twice,  avnp,  aman).  The  second  class  of  plants 
in  Linnaeus'*  system,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  two  stamen*, 
provided  that  the  stamens  are  not  united  at  their  base,  nor  combined 
with  the  style  and  stigma,  nor  separated  from  the  pistil. 

PIAPKDE'SIS  (diairriin<ri9,  a  leaning  through  or  across,  from 
vi|6aw,  to  leap).  A  term  formerly  used  to  denote  external  aneurysm  : 
a  Per  diapedesin"  says  Sylvaticus,  4t  id  est,  rarefactia  ejus  tunicis.  *  By 
Ataxffo'iia'tf  u'/motov,  Hippocrates  denotes  a  sweating  of  blood. 

^  DI  AT  HA  NOUS  (StaQawit,  transparent).  Transparent ;  the  name 
given  by  Pinel  to  the  serous  membranes,  from  their  transparency  wh<  n 
detached  from  their  organs,  as  the  arachnoid,  the  omentum,  &c.  In 
Chemistry,  the  term  denotes  permeability  to  light.  Z)ta-phaiious  and 
translucent  exactly  correspond. 

DIAPHORE'SIS  (Aiafffdptjo-if ,  perspiration ;  from  iiatfropit*,  to 
carry  from  one  place  to  another,  and  hence  to  throw  off  by  perspiration 
— a  sense  derived  from  thepcusage  of  food  through  the  bod/).  Increased 
perspiration.     Hence — 

Diaphoretics.  Medicines  which  increase  the  natural  exhalation  of 
the  skin,  or  restore  it  when  suppressed.  When  they  are  so  powerful  as 
to  occasion  sweating,  they  are  called  sudorific*. 

DIAPHOROMETRIC  COMPASS  (tia<popa,  distinction, /utrpois 
a  measure).  An  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  John  Ogle  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  discriminative  power  as  regards  contartile  impressions 
possessed  by  the  skin  and  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  membiane  in 
those  affections  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  this  power  of  apprecia- 
tion is  interfered  with.  The  term  has  been  sometimes  incorrectly  called 
diapkemetrie.     See  Contactile  Discrimination. 

DPAPHRAGM  (JidoVay^a,  a  paitition-wall).  Midriff.  A  cir- 
cular muscle,  placed  transversely  between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen, 
forming  a  movable  partition  between  those  two  preat  cavities. 

1.  Diaphragmatic  Gout.    A  term  applied  by  Butter  to  the  affection 
now  called  Anginu  Pectoris. 
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2.  Diapkragmitis.  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  A  term  iodic- 
tim«*s  applied  to  that  variety  of  partial  pleurisy  in  which  the  effused 
fluid  exists  between  the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm.  The 
term  paraphrenitis  (<ppn *,  (pptvov,  the  diaphragm)  has  been  used  in  the 
tame  tense. 

DIATHYSIS  (tia<pv<Tiv%  a  growing  through).  A  term  applied  to 
the  middle  part,  or  body,  of  the  long  or  cylindrical  bones. 

DIA'PNOICS  (Acawof),  a  passage  for  the  wind;  evaporation).  A 
term  synonymous  with  dutjyhoreiics  and  nudorifics. 

DIAPOTHYSIS  (Stat  through  or  across,  <fci-o>v<rtf,  a  process  of 
bone).  A  term  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  the  homologue  of  the 
upper  transverse  process  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertebra.  See  Ver- 
tebra, 

DIARRHCE'A  (ttdtfoia,  a  flowing  through).  F/turm  vetttria ; 
alvut  fu»a;  lienteriu.  A  flux  or  looseness  of  the  bowels  without 
tenesmus.  It  is  termed  crapulo$a,  when  caused  by  food  improper  in 
quality  or  quantity  ;  bUiosa,  by  excessive  or  acrid  bile ;  serosa,  by  in- 
creased vascular  action  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
mwensa,  by  increased  secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles;  limterica,wUen 
the  aliment  passes  in  the  evaluations  almost  unaltered ;  fibrinosa,  when 
the  discharges  occur  in  the  form  of  shreds  or  tubular  membranes ;  and 
sympathetica,  when  induced  by  other  affections. 

DIARTHRO'SIS  (e\a\  and  <!,>t)f>»a»«,  articulation).  A  species  of 
movable  articulation,  constituting  the  greater  proportion  of  the  joints 
of  the  body.  Here  the  preposition  6td  denotes  separation,  and  so 
mobility;  whereas  in  synarthrosis,  or  immovable  articulation,  the 
preposition  <rvv  denotes  connexion,  and  so  immobility.  The  term 
diarikrosis  is  the  Greek  svnonym  of  the  Latin  aUiriicidation. 

DI'ARY  FEVKR  (dies,  a  day).  Ephemera.  The  simplest  form 
of  fever,  distinguished  by  Dr.  Fordyce  as  simple  fever ;  it  has  one  series 
of  increase  and  decrease,  with  a  tendency  to  exacerbation  and  remission, 
for  the  most  part  appearing  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

DI ASTA'LTIC  Uid,  through,  along,  o-rt'AAw,  to  contract).  A  term 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  the  series  of  actions  which  take  place 
wrowjh  the  spinal  system  as  their  essential  seat.  It  is  intended  to 
express  the  actions  otherwise  called  ejtcttomototy  or  reflex. 

DIA'STASE  (3ia'<rTn<r««,  diastasis,  separation).  A  substance 
formed  during  the  germination  of  plants,  and  artificially  prepared  from 
malt,  being  probably  the  vegetable  fibrin  of  gluten  in  a*  state  of  decom- 
position. It  is  named  in  allusion  to  the  reparation,  or  rather  alteration, 
it  effects  among  the  constituent  atoms  of  starch. 

DIASTASIS  (iid<rra<ri*}  separation).  A  forcible  separation  of 
bones,  without  fracture. 

DIA'STATIZKD  ORGANIC  IRON.  A  tonic  remedy,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Victor  Baud,  and  consisting  of  cress-seed,  absorbed  in  a  solution 
of  iron,  and  then  submitted  to  a  process  of  active  germination,  the 
process  being  arrested  at  the  very  moment  when  it  acquires  its 
greatest  vital  energy.  The  iron  is  thus  "  made  organic/*  and  is  also 
M  diastatized."    Diastatized  Iodine  is  a  remedy  prepared  by  a  similar 

process. 

DIAT3TOLE'  (Aicto-roXif,  a  drawing  asunder;  dilatation).  The 
dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  opposed  to  systole,  or  contraction. 

DIATHE'RMANOUS  (tou,  through,  0%Pfialtm%  to  warm).    A 
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Greek  term  denoting  free  permeability  to  radiant  heat,  and  synonymous 
with  the  Latin  term  transcalent 

Diathermancy.  The  property,  possessed  by  nearly  all  diathermanous 
bodies,  of  admitting  the  passage  only  of  certain  species  of  calorific  ray*. 
When  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  independently  of  the  quality  is 
to  be  denoted,  the  term  diathermaneily  lias  been  suggested  by  Melloni, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  same  termination  as  in  the  word  diaphaneity, 
indicating  the  analogous  property  in  relation  to  light. 

DIATHESIS  (did0t<Ti9y  a  placing  in  order;  disposition).  Consti- 
tutional disposition  to  particular  diseases,  as  the  rheumatic,  the  scro- 
fulous, the  haemorrhage,  the  calculous  diathesis. 

Diathesis  spasmodica.  A  general  term  for  an  irritable  weakness  of 
nervous  constitution,  in  which,  if  there  be  not  positive  disease,  there  is 
the  well-prepared  ground  of  disease. 

DICHLAMY'DEOUS  (*«,  twice,  xW",  a  cloak).  A  term 
applied  to  a  flower  which  has  two  envelopes — a  calyx  and  a  corolla. 
See  Monochlamydeous. 

DICHO'GAMY  (o7x«,  doubly,  yafiiw,  to  morry).  A  term  indi- 
cating that,  in  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
very  commonly  not  in  a  functional  state  at  the  same  time. 

DICHOTOMY  (3fx«.  doubly,  t«V»,  to  divide).  A  term  ex- 
pressing, in  botany,  a  mode  of  branching  by  constant  forking  or  hifur- 
eathn,  as  in  the  veins  of  fern-leaves  and  the  branches  of  the  Doom- 
Palm.  The  principle  may  be  extended,  and  the  terms  trichotomy, 
tetrachotomy,  and  pentachotomy  be  employed. 

DI'CHROISM  (3«,  double,  \i)6a>  colour).  A  term  applied  to  that 
property  of  certain  crystals  by  which  they  exhibit  different  colours 
according  to  the  position  of  their  axes  to  tne  incident  pencil  of  light. 
This  property  was  first  discovered  in  the  mineral  iolite,  which  was 
accordingly  termed  dichroite. 

DI'CHROOSCOPE  (ai'xpoo*,  two-coloured,  <r*oW«,  to  investigate). 
An  optical  apparatus  invented  for  representing  interferences,  spectra  in 
coloured  lights,  polarization  of  light,  &c. 

DICLE/SIUM.  The  carpological  name  of  a  spurious  fruit  consisting 
of  achenia  enclosed  in  a  hardened  perianth  or  corolla,  as  in  spinacia, 
mirabilis,  &c. 

DI'CLINOUS  (o7v,  twice,  kXavij,  a  bed).  A  designation  of  plants 
in  which  the  stamens  are  present  in  one  flower  and  the  pistil  in  another. 
Monoecious  and  dieocious  plants  are  both  diclinous. 

DICOTYLE'DONES  (to,  twice,  kotvAijoW,  a  seed-lobe).  Plants 
whose  embryo  contains  two  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes.    See  Cotyledon. 

DICRO'TIC  (oV fcporoc ,  double-beating,  from  to,  twice,  nporim,  to 
beat).  A  term  applied  to  the  pulse,  where  the  artery  conveys  the  sen- 
sation of  a  double  pulsation.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  term  rebound- 
imp,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage. 

DICTY'ITIS  (torvo*,a  net,  and,  hence,  the  retina).  Inflammation 
of  the  retina.  This  term  might  fairly  replace  the  barbarous  retinitis. 
See  also  Amphiblestroides. 

DI'CTYOGENS  (o"iktvo»,  a  net,  yimv,  to  produce).    The  name 

of  a  division  of  Endogenous  plants,  of  which  the  stem  has  the  structure 

of  endogens,  the  root  that  of  the  stem  of  exogens  nearly,  with  netted  or 

reticulated,  disarticulating  leaves,  as  Smilax.    They  constitute  a  sub- 

division  of  the  Spermogens  of  Lindley. 
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DIDYMI  (M&vfH*,  double).  Twins.  An  obsolete  term  for  the 
testes.    The  Eni-didymis  is  the  body  which  lies  above  the  testes. 

DIDY'MIUM  (6 id u not,  twin).  A  metal  discovered  in  cerite,  and 
named  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  toin-brother  of  lantonnm,  which 
was  previously  found  in  the  same  body. 

DlDYNA'MIA  (4/c,  twice,  Mvam^  power).  The  fourteenth  class 
of  Linnaeus'*  system  of  plants,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  four 
stamens,  of  which  two  are  long,  two  short 

DIET;  DIETETICS  (a/aira,  regimen).  The  food  proper  for 
invalids.  The  terms  are  nearly  synonymous  with  hygiene  and  regimen. 
La  diitc,  used  by  French  physicians,  means  extreme  abstinence. 

DIET  DRINK  (4t'aira,  regimen).  The  Decoct.  SarsajxiriUm 
amp.  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  consisting  of  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  guaiacum- 
wood,  fresh  liquorice,  and  mezereon. 

DIFFUSION.  1.  The  process  by  which  gases  and  liquids,  when  in 
contact y  pass  through  each  other  and  intermingle,  although  not  necessarily 
related  by  chemical  affinity.  2.  The  process  by  which  gases,  when 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  porous  septum  or  lamina,  tend  to  an 
equilibrium  of  mixture  through  the  intervening  substance.  See  En- 
dosmosi*  and  At  molt/sis. 

1.  Diffusion  Tube.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  rate  of  diffu- 
sion for  different  gases.  It  is  simply  a  graduated  tube,  twelve  inches  in 
length,  closed  at  one  end  by  plaster  of  raris,  a  substance,  when  mode- 
rately dry,  possessed  of  the  requisite  porosity. 

2.  Diffusion  Volume.     A  term  adopted  to  express  the  different  dis- 

Csition  of  gases  to  interchange  particles;  the  diffusion-volume  of  air 
ing  1,  that  of  hydrogen  gas  is  3  83. 

DIG  A'STRIC  G ROO  VE.  A  longitudinal  depression  of  the  mastoid 
process,  giving  attachment  to  the  digastricus  muscle. 

DIGA'STRICUS  (i«,  twice,  ya<rrtip%  a  belly).  Having  two 
bellies ;  the  name  of  a  muscle  attached  to  the  os  hyoulfg ;  it  is  some- 
times called  biventer  maxilla  iuftrioris ;  it  depresses  the  lower  jaw. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  one  of  the  interior  Profundi  of  Meckel, 
given  off  by  the  facial  nerve;  the  other  is  called  tlic  stylo-hyoideus. 

DIGESTER.  An  iron  or  copper  vessel,  in  which  water  and  other 
materials  can  be  heated  considerably  beyond  their  boiling  points.  The 
apparatus  was  introduced  by  Papin,and  is  hence  called  Papin's  digester. 

DIGE'STION  (dioerere,  from  diversim  gereret  to  carry  into  different 
parts).     A  term  employed  in  various  senses : — 

1.  In  Physiology*  the  change  of  the  food  into  chyme  by  the  mouth, 
stomach,  and  small  intestines ;  and  the  absorption  and  distribution  of 
the  more  nutritious  parts,  or  the  chyle,  through  the  system. 

2.  In  Surgery,  the  bringing  of  a  wound  into  a  state  in  which  it  forms 
healthy  pus,  in  which  it  is  disposed  to  suppurate.  Applications  which 
promote  this  object  are  called  digestives. 

3.  In  Chemistry,  the  continued  action  of  a  solvent  upon  any  substance. 
The  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  maceration,  but  is  promoted  by  heat 
ranging  from  90°  to  100°. 

4.  M  Scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  often  employ  a  word  of  their 
own  language  in  the  same  latitude  as  its  equivalent  possessed  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  ;  as  though  it  entered  into  all  the  rights  of  its  equivalent, 
and  corresponded  with  it  in  all  points,  because  it  corresponded  in  one. 
Thus,  'coctus'  meaning  *  digested,*  why  should  not  digested'  mean 
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mil  which  '  coctus*  meant?     But  one  of  the  meanings  of  *  coctus*  is 

*  ripened  ;*  *  digested/  therefore,  might  be  employed  in  the  same  tense. 

*  Splendid  fires,  aromatic  spices,  rich  wines,  and  vreVL-digested  fruits.1 " 
IJ.  Taylor.)— Trench. 

DIGE'STIVE  SALT  OF  SYLVIUS.  A  salt  discovered  by 
Sylvius,  since  named  muriate  of  potash,  and  now  chloride  of  potassium. 

DIGITAL  CAVITY  (digitus,  a  finger).  Another  name  for  the 
posterior  cornu  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

DIGITALI'NUM  (digitalis,  pertaining  to  the  finger).  Digital  in  ; 
an  active  poison,  procured  from  the  leaf  of  Digitalis  purpurea.  The 
blossoms  resemble  finger-cases,  aud  the  plant  has  accordingly  been  called 
••  thimble-wort."    See  Foxglove. 

DI'GITUS  (digerere,  to  point  out).  A  finger  or  a  toe — pet  altera 
nanus.  The  fingers  of  the  hand  are  the  index,  or  fore-finger ;  the 
medius,  or  middle  finger;  the  annularis,  or  ring-finger;  and  the 
auricularis,  or  little  finger.  The  bones  of  the  fingers  are  called 
phalanges. 

DIGY'NIA  (o7t,  twice,  ywi'h  *  woman).  The  second  order  in 
Linnaeus' s  system  of  plants,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  two  styles 
in  the  flower,  or  of  a  single  style  deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

DILATATION  (dilatare,  to  make  wide,  from  diversim  fero,  tuli, 
latum).  The  act  of  enlarging  or  making  wide  anything.  In  physio- 
logy, it  may  be  a  temporary  act,  as  in  the  diastole  of  the  heart ;  in 
pathology,  a  permanent  act,  as  in  passive  aneurysm  of  that  organ  ;  in 
surgery,  it  is  the  enlargement  of  a  canal,  orifice,  or  organ  by  operation 
or  disease. 

Dilatation,  cardiac.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  dilatation.  It  is 
termed  active,  when  the  dilatation  predominates  over  the  hypertrophy ; 
simple,  when  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  normal ;  passive  or  attenuated, 
when  the  walls  are  thinned. 

DILATATOR  (dilatare,  to  make  wide).  The  general  name  of 
several  muscles  which  serve  to  widen  parts,  as  dilatator  concha*,  &c. 

Dl'LUENTS  (diluere,  to  dilute).  Watery  liquors,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  render  several  of  the 
secreted  and  excreted  fluids  less  viscid.    See  Demulcents. 

DILUTIO ;  DILU'TUM  (diluere,  to  wash  off).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  diluting;  the  latter  denotes  a  liquid  in  which  some- 
thing has  been  dissolved,  Anqlice,  a  solution.    See  Preface,  par.  3. 

DIMO'RPHIC  PLANTS  (3i»,  twice,  fiopd>ij,  form).  Plants  in 
wbich  a  single  species  presents  two  distinct  forms,  similar  to  each 
other  in  all  respects  except  in  their  reproductive  organs,  the  one 
form  having  a  long  pistil  and  short  stamens,  the  other  a  short  pistil 
and  long  stamens.     See  Trimorphic  Plants. 

DIMO'RPHISM  (Ait,  twice,  tiop<p*,  form).  The  property  of  many 
solid  bodies  to  assume  two  incompatible  crystalline  forms ;  such  are 
sulphur,  carbon,  arscnious  acid,  &c. 

DINGLER'S  GREEN.  A  new  green  colouring  matter,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  chromium  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

DI'NUS  (hivo*  or  o'ii'if,  vortex).  Vertigo,  or  giddiness ;  illusory 
gyration  of  the  person,  or  of  the  objects  surrounding  him. 

DICE 'CI  A  (oic,  twice,  oLtot,  a  house).  The  twenty-second  class  of 
plants  in  Linnseus's  system,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in 
tepuutt  flowers,  and  on  separate  plants,  as  in  mercurial  is,  <&c. 
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DICGENES'S  CUP.  A  term  applied  to  the  cup-like  cavity  of 
the  hand,  occasioned  by  bending  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 

DIORTHO'SIS  (aio>6tt><r<f,  a  making  straight,  as  in  the  setting  of  a 
limb — Hipp.).  The  restoration  of  parts  to  their  proper  situation ;  the 
redaction  of  a  fractured  or  luxated  limb. 

.  DICS M IN.     A  brownish-yellow,  bitter  extractive  matter  procured 
worn  several  species  of  Barotma,  formerly  Diotsna.    See  Buchu. 

DICXIDK.  According  to  the  electro-chemical  theory,  the  elements 
of  a  compound  may,  in  relation  to  each  other,  be  considered  oppositely 
electric ;  the  equivalents  of  the  negative  element  may  then  be  dis- 
tinguished by  Latin  numerals,  those  of  the  positive  by  Greek  ;  thus,  a 
fa-oxide  denotes  a  compound  which  contains  two  equivalents  of  the 
negative  element  oxygen  ;  whereas  a  eft-oxide  indicates  that  one  equiva- 
lent of  oxyeen  is  combined  with  two  of  some  positive  body. 

DIPHTHERIA  (at</>0f>a,  a  prepared  hide,  a  piece  of  leather). 
•*  A  specific  disease,  with  membranous  exudation  on  a  mucous  surface 
(generally  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  air-passages),  or  occasionally  on  a 
wound.*' — Now.  of  Die. 

Under  the  term  diphtAerite,  Breton neau  included,  not  only  the  acute 
and  gangrenous  varieties  of  pharyngitis,  both  of  which  are  accompanied 
by  exudation  of  &  false  memltrune,  but  also  inflammation  of  the  trachea ; 
and  he  contends  that  this  peculiar  disease  is  identical  with  croup, 
arising  from  the  same  causes,  and  requiring  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

DIPLE'GIC  {6 it,  twice,  xXtjyij,  a  stroke).  The  designation  of  a 
form  of  permanent  contraction  of  the  limbs,  in  which  the  hemiplegic 
and  the  paraplegic  forms  are  combined. 

DITLOK  (AtvXoV  a  fold,  doubling,  especially  the  overlapping  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull).  Afediiullium.  The  cellular  osseous  tissue 
wbirh  separates  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  from  each  other. 

PIPLOGE'NESIS  (JnrAovt,  double,  ytWn,  generation).  Double 
generation,  owing  to  the  uniou  of  two  germs. 

DIPLOMA  (Siir\»fia,  anything  folded  doubleY  Originally, 
letters  patent  of  a  prince,  written  on  waxed  tables /b/<foa  together.  The 
term  is  now  restricted  to  an  instrument  by  which  a  legalized  corpora- 
tion confers  a  title  of  dignity,  or  a  privilege  to  practise  in  a  learned 
profession. 

DI'PLO-NEU'RA  (dirXout,  double,  vtvpov,  a  nerve).  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Grant  to  the  Second  Sub-kingdom  of  Animals,  or 
Hetminthoula,  comprising  the  various  forms  of  Worms,  in  which  the 
nervous  columns  nave  their  ganglionic  enlargements  verv  slightly 
developed,  and  are  marked  by  a  greater  lateral  separation  from  each 
other  along  the  median  line,  than  is  observed  in  the  next  sub  king- 
dom. The  classes  are  polygastrica,  rotifera,  suctoria,  cirrhopoda,  and 
annul  id  a. 

D1PLOTSI8  (oWXovt,  double,  £u7,  the  eye,  from  5irrofxatt  to 
see).  Diplopia.  Vitus  duplicatus.  Double  vision ;  a  disesse  of  the 
eye,  in  which  the  person  sees  sn  object  double  or  triple ;  incomplete  or 
incipient  amaurosis.  This  disease  is  of  two  kinds :— 1.  The  patient  sees 
an  object  double,  treble,  &c.,  only  when  he  is  looking  at  it  with  both 
his  eyes,  the  object  appearing  single  on  his  shutting  one  eye ;  or,  2. 
The  patient  sees  every  object  double,  whether  he  surveys  it  with  one 
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or  both  his  eyes.     Uniocular  diplopsis  is  a  form  of  double  vision  occur- 
ring when  one  eve  only  is  used. 

DIPLOTE'GIA.  The  name  given,  in  carpology,  by  Desvaux  to  an 
inferior  capsule,  dehiscing  by  spores,  as  in  campanula. 

DIPPEL'S  OIL.  An  animal  oil  procured  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  animal  matter,  especially  of  albuminous  and  gelatinous  sub- 
stances.   It  is  synonymous  with  bone  oil. 

DTPS  AC  US  (AiO'aMos,  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  attended  with 
violent  thirst — Galen).  A  name  formerly  given  to  diabetes,  from  the 
thirst  accompanying  that  affection. 

DIPSOMA'NIA  (<3i'u7a,  thirst,  navia,  madness).  A  form  of  partial 
moral  mania,  inducing  a  propensity  to  drunkenness.  But  the  term 
means  "  a  mania  for  being  thirsty,"  and  would  be  well  replaced  by  the 
word  potomania,  from  irdVoc ,  a  drinking. 

Dipsomania  and  Alcoholism.  Dr.  Magnan  states  that  dipsomania  is 
a  form  of  instinctive  monomania,  whilst  alcoholism  is  a  poisoning. 
Trelat  says  that  "  drunkards  are  men  who  get  drunk  when  they  get 
the  chance  of  drinking,  while  dipsomaniacs  are  people  suffering  from 
disease  who  get  drunk  whenever  they  get  an  attack  of  their  peculiar 
disordt  r." 

DIPSO'SIS  (&fya,  thirst).  Morbid  thirst ;  excessive  or  impaired 
desire  of  drinking. 

DIRECTION,  AXIAL;  EQUATORIAL.  The  anal  direction, 
or  line  of  magnetic  force,  is  that  which  connects  the  two  poles  of  a  mag- 
net; the  equatorial  direction  is  that  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axial. 
Bodies  which  place  themselves  across  the  axial  direction  are  termed 
diamaqnetic. 

DIRE'CTOR  {dirigere,  to  direct).  A  narrow,  grooved  instrument, 
of  silver  or  steel,  used  to  direct  the  knife  in  dividing  any  part. 

DI'RIGENS  (dirigere,  to  direct).  An  ancient  constituent  in  a  pre- 
scription, meaning  that  which  directs  the  operation  of  the  associated 
substances ;  thus,  Nitre,  in  conjunction  with  Squill,  is  diuretic ;  with 
Guaiacutn,  it  is  diaphoretic. 

DIRT-EATING.  Geopltagie.  A  strange  practice  constituting  one 
of  the  chief  endemic  diseases  of  all  tropical  America. — Dr.  Gait. 

DIS-.  A  Latin  inseparable  particle,  denoting,  when  prefixed  to 
verbs,  asunder,  in  pieces,  apart,  in  ttvo.  It  sometimes  retains  its  un- 
altered form,  as  in  dislocation ;  sometimes  it  assimilates  its  s  to  tho 
following  consonant,  as  in  ^/fusion,  or  it  may  reject  the  s  altogether, 
as  in  digestion,  diluent,  &c. 

DISARTICULATION  (dis,  an  inseparable  particle  denoting 
asunder,  and  articulus,  a  joint).  Amputation  of  a  limb  performed  at  a 
joint.    De-articulation  is  an  obsolete  term. 

DISCOLORATION.  A  morbid  stain  of  the  skin,  as  the  pigmen- 
tary, the  syphilitic,  the  haeinonhagic,  the  parasitic,  the  chemical.  See 
Macula. 

DISCRETE  (discretm,  separated).  A  term  applied  to  certain  ex- 
anthemata, in  which  the  papulae  or  pustules  are  separated  from  ono 
another,  as  opposed  to  tho  term  confluent,  or  flowing  together. 

DISCUS  PROLI'GERUS  (discus,  a  disk,  proles,  offspring,  gerere, 
to  bear).  Discus  vUellinus.  The  proligerous  disk  or  layer ;  a  granular 
layer,  situated  generally  towards  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ovarian 
reticle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  true  ovum  or  ovule. 
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DISCTJ'SSION  {discutere,  to  shatter).  A  shaking,  a  breaking  up 
or  dispersing,  a  dissolution  and  removal — as  of  a  tumor.  Bee  Di»~ 
cutients. 

DISCUTJENTS  (discutere,  to  shake  into  pieces).  Substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  resolving  or  "  discussing  '  tumors. 

DISEASE.  This  term  was  once  applied  to  any  distress  or  discom- 
fort, but  is  now  limited  to  a  sick  and  suffering  condition  of  body, 
to  change  of  structure,  as  distinguished  from  disordered  function. 
Disease  is  termed  acute,  when  severe  and  of  short  duration ;  chronic, 
when  less  severe  and  of  long  continuance;  sporadic,  when  arising 
from  occasional  causes,  as  cold,  fatigue ;  epidemic,  when  arising  from 
a  general  cause,  as  excessive  heat,  contagion ;  endemic,  when  prevailing 
locally,  as  from  marsh-miasma;  intercurrent,  when  it  is  sporadic, 
occurring  in  the  midst  of  epidemic  or  endemic  disease. 

DISINFECTANTS.  Mechanical  and  other  agents  which  destroy 
miasmata,  both  odorous  and  inodorous.  The  Disinfecting  Liquid  of 
Labarraque  consists  of  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda;  that  of  Burnet, 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc ;  that  of  Condy,  of  a  manganate  of  soda. 

DISINTEGRATION  (rfw,  and  integrare,  to  make  whole).  The 
destruction  of  cohesion,  the  breaking  up  into  pieces.  The  pathological 
condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  designated  by  Lock  hart  Clarke  as  "  granu- 
lar disintegration ,"  has  been  referred  by  Benedikt  to  a  process  of 
fympkorrha/fia. 

DISK  or  DISC  (disctts,  a  flat  plate).  A  term  signifying,  in  botany, 
any  ring  or  whorl  of  glands,  scales,  or  other  bodies  that  surround  the 
base  of  an  ovary,  intervening  between  it  and  the  stamens.  In  its  most 
common  state,  it  is  a  fleshy  wax-like  ring,  as  in  the  orange. 

DISLOCATION  (dislocare,  to  put  out  of  place).  The  displace- 
ment of  the  articular  surfaces  of  a  bone  from  their  natural  situation. 
The  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  lujxtfion,  which  is  not  quite  so 
generally  applied,  and  suggests  more  of  external  force.  It  is  usu.il,  for 
instance,  to  speak  of  the  dislocation,  not  the  luxation,  of  the  internal 
cartilage  of  the  knee  ;  and  the  latter  term  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in 
describing  the  displacement  of  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist  or  instep, 
or  of  single  vertebra.    See  Ijoco-motus. 

1.  Dislocations  arc  distinguished,  with  respect  to  ejeient,  into  the 
complete,  and  the  incomplete;  the  latter  term  is  applied  when  the 
articular  surfaces  still   remain  partially   in    contact;    this  occurs  in 

¥'nglymoid  articulations  only,  as  those  of  the  foot,  knee,  and  elbow, 
he    complete  dislocation    almost  always    occurs    in  the    orbicular 
articulations. 

2.  The  Direction  of  a  Dislocation  is  named  upward,  downward, 
forward,  and  laclncard,  in  the  orbicular  articulations ;  and  lateral, 
forward,  and  backward,  in  the  ginglymo'id. 

3.  Dislocatitms  arc  further  distinguished,  according  to  the  accom- 
panying circumstances,  into  the  simple,  when,  unattended  by  a  wound, 
communicating  internally  with  the  joint  and  externally  with  the 
air ;  and  the  compoun/t,  when  attended  by  such  a  wouud. 

4.  When  a  Dislocation  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  disease  destroying 
the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  articular  cavities  of  the  bones,  it  is  termed 
spontaneous. 

6.  Desault  divided  Dislocations  of  the  humerus  into  the  primitive, 
which  are  the  sudden  effects  of  external  violence,  and  tta  ttmaectffoe^ 
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which  follow  the  former,  from  the  influence  of  other  cause*,  as  of  a  fresh 
fell,  while  the  arm  is  separated  from  the  trunk. 

DISLOCATION  OF  MEMORY.  A  terra  proposed  by  S!r  Henry 
Holland  for  the  phenomena  of  complete  hut  temporary  forgctfulnets. 

DISPE'NSATORY  (dispensatorium,  an  apothecary's  diary  or  day- 
hook).  A  treatise  of  the  composition  of  medicines ;  a  private,  not 
officinal*  pharmacopoeia. 

DISPLACEMENT.  1.  A  term  applied  to  a  pharmaceutical  pro- 
cess by  which  the  soluble  matter  of  drug*  is  removed  or  displaced  in 
the  highest  state  of  concentration,  and  by  means  of  the  least  possible 
amount  of  fluid.  2.  The  term  displacement  is  also  used  as  synonymous 
with  couching — an  operation  for  cataract 

DISSE'CTION  (dissecare,  to  cut  in  pieces).  The  display  of  the 
different  structures  of  the  animal  body,  by  means  of  the  scalpel,  com- 
prising the  several  branches  called  osteotomy,  myotomy,  neurotomy, 
Ac. 

DISSETIMENTS  {dissepire,  to  separate).  The  partitions  inside  of 
a  fruit  which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  its  constituent 
carpels.  Dissepiments  are  therefore  necessarily  alternate  with  the 
stigma.     See  Phragmata. 

DISSOCIATION  (dissociatio,  a  separation).     A  term  employed  in 

chemistry,  originally    almost    synonymously    with    decomposition 

1.  Recently,  M.  Deville  has  used  the  term  to  indicate  the  partial  and 
gradual  decomposition  which  bodies  undergo  when  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature below  that  at  which  they  are  decomposed  in  bulk,  which  is  their 
true  temperature  or  decomposition.  2.  Dr.  Wurtz  employs  the  term 
to  characterize  the  temporary  disjunction  which  certain  bodies  undergo 
at  elevated  temperatures  into  elements  which  are  ready  to  recombine 
when  the  temperature  becomes  lowered. 

The  term  '*  dissociation  "  is  perhaps  not  a  strictly  appropriate  one, 
since  it  implies  that  a  union  is  broken  up  into  socii,  or  members  of  like 
kind,  while,  in  the  phenomena  in  question,  chemical  compounds  are 
resolved  into  components  which  are  essentially  different  from  one 
another.    See  Thermolysis. 

DI'STA  L  ASPECf  (distare,  to  stand  apart).  An  aspect  of  a  bone 
or  of  a  situation  from  the  trunk  or  towards  the  extremity.  (Sec  Car- 
diac.) The  term  distad,  used  adverbially,  signifies  "  towards  the  distal 
aspect."    See  Anatomy,  page  32. 

DISTI'CHIASIS  (Jurrivia,  a  double  line,  as  of  thips,  as  of  eye- 
lashes; from  4tc,  twice,  artx©*,  a  row).  An  affection  in  which  each 
tarsus  has  a  double  row  of  eyelashes,  some  of  which,  inclining  inward, 
irritate  the  eye,  and  keep  up  ophthalmia.    See  Tricltiasis. 

DI'STICHOUS  (Me,  twice,  arfx"**  *  row).  Arranged  in  two  rows ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  florets  of  a  spikelet,  to  the  grains  of  an 
car,  of  grasses. 

DISTILLATION  (desiHlart,io  drop  by  little  and  little).  The  con- 
version of  a  liquid  into  vapour  by  heat,  and  its  subsequent  condensation 
into  the  liquid  form  in  a  separate  vessel  by  cold. — 1.  Sometimes  the 
volatile  matter  condenses  as  a  solid  body,  and  then  the  process  is  called 
sublimation.  2.  When  the  product  obtained  is  the  result  of  a  change 
induced  by  heat  upon  the  original  substance,  out  of  contact  with  air,  the 
process  is  namrd  destructive  or  dry  distillation.  3.  When  a  liquid  pos- 
teningm  definite  boiling-point  is  separated  from  other  liquids  possess- 
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ing  other  boiling-points,  the  process  is  termed  fractional  distillation. 
4.  When  the  process  of  distillation  is  repeated  many  times,  in  order  to 
obtain  perfect  purity  from  the  less  rolatile  matter,  it  is  termed  recti- 
Jication.     Other  terms  are — 

1.  DestUlatio  per  la  (us,  in  which  the  vapour  passes  laterally  from  the 
retort  to  the  receiver,  where  it  is  condensed. 

2.  DestUlatio  per  ascensum,  iu  which  the  vapour  ascends  into  the  head 
of  the  still,  and  thence  passes  into  the  worm,  before  it  is  condensed. 

3.  DestUlatio  per  descensum,  in  which  the  vapour  descends  into  a  lower 
cavity  of  the  vessel,  to  be  condensed,  the  fire  being  placed  over  the 
materials. 

D1STOMA  (Ait,  twice,  <rrouat  the  mouth).  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  sterelminthous  parasitic  worms,  of  which  the  species  crassum  infests 
the  duodenum ;  lanceolatum,  the  hepatic  duct  and  intestines ;  ophtkal- 
tnolobium,  the  eye:  and  heterophyes,  the  small  intestines.  See  BU- 
harzia. 

DISTORTION  (distorouerc,  to  wrest  aside).  A  term  applied  to 
the  spine,  or  limbs,  when  they  are  brnt  from  their  natural  form. 
When  the  distortion  is  congenital,  it  is  termed  malformation. 

DISTO'RTOR  ORIS  (distorquere,  to  twist  on  one  side).  A  name 
piven  to  one  of  the  zygomatic  muscles,  from  its  distorting  the  mouth,  as 
in  rage,  grinning,  &c. 

DrSTRIX  (<&»'«,  twice,  Opi^  the  hair).  Forky  hair;  a  disease  of 
the  hair,  in  which  it  splits  at  the  ends. 

DITHIO'NIC  ACID  (*/«,  twice,  6tio»,  sulphur).  A  term  applied 
by  Berzelius  to  hyposulphuric  acid.  The  hyposulphurous  acid  he  calls 
diihionous.     Each  contains  two  atoms  of  sulpnur. 

DIURK'SIS  {oWpttti,  to  pass  in  urine,  Hipp..,  or,  absolutely,  to 
pass  urine).  Urtnafreqttens.  This  term  is  applied,  though  improperly, 
to  an  abundant  excretion  of  urine.  Hence  the  term  diuretics,  applied 
to  medicines  which  augment  the  urinary  discharge,  and  facilitate 
its  expulsion  from  the  bladder,  as  cantharis,  digitalis,  &c.  See  Poly* 
stria. 

Diuresis,  chronic.  A  term  applied  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson  to  the 
disease  vaguely  designated  as  diabetes  insipidus.  The  excess  of  water, 
or  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  urea,  in  the  urine,  than  exists  in  a 
state  of  health,  has  been  termed  by  Dr.  Willis,  hydruria,  axoturia, 
and  anatnturia.  respectively. 

DIURNATION  (diurnus,  daily).  A  term  introduced  by  Marshall 
Hall  to  express  the  state  of  some  animals,  as  the  bat,  during  the  day, 
contrasted  with  their  activity  at  night.     Compare  Hyliernation. 

DIVAGATION  (diva;mri,  to  wander  about).  A  going  astray.  A 
state  of  rambling  in  mind  or  in  speech. 

DIVARICATION  (divaricate,  to  straddle).  The  bifurcation,  or 
separating  into  two,  of  an  artery,  a  nerve,  &c.  Divaricatio  pal' 
peltrarum  is  a  synonym  for  ectropium,  or  eversion  of  the  eye-lids. 
Branches  of  trees  are  called  divaricating,  when  they  spread  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  stem. 

DIVERTICULUM  (divertere,  to  turn  different  ways).  A  by- 
passage  ;  a  hole  to  get  out  at ;  a  blind  tube  branching  out  of  a  longer 
one,  especially  out  of  the  small  intestine.  Diverticulum  Nuckii  is  the 
opening  through  which  the  rousid  ligament  of  the  uterus  passes. 

DOBEREINER'S  LAMP.    An  instrument,  invented  bv  ¥tt&«Wft 
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Dobereiner,  of  Jena,  for  producing  an  instantaneous  light,  by  throwing  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  recently-prepared  spongy  platinum ;  the  metal 
instantly  becomes  red  hot,  and  then  sets  fire  to  the  gas,  which,  in  turn, 
lights  a  candle  placed  in  front  of  it. 

DODECAGY'NIA  (<3»3i*a,  twelve,  yvni,  a  woman).  The  de- 
signation of  those  orders  of  plants,  in  the  Linnseau  system,  which  are 
characterized  bv  the  presence  of  twelve  styles. 

DODECA'tfDRIA  (oa»6"*«a,  twelve,  di/>ju,  a  man).  The  eleventh 
class  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
from  twelve  to  nineteen  stamens,  provided  they  do  not  adhere  by  their 
filaments. 

DOKIMA'STIC  ART  (oo*ijia£ctf.  to  prove  by  trial).  The  art  of 
•staying ;  the  testing  of  medicine*  and  poisons. 

DOLA'BRIFORM  (dolabra,  an  sue,  forma,  likeness).  Axe-like; 
ft  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  certain  fleshy  leaves  somewhat  resembling 
an  old-fasnioned  axe-head,  as  in  a  species  of  mesembryanthemum. 

DOLICHOKKTHALOUS  (JoAtgot,  long,  ™</>a\if,  the  head). 
Having  a  skull  whose  anteroposterior  diameter,  or  that  from  the 
frontal  to  the  occipital  bone,  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter,  as  many 
African  tribes. 

DO'RSAL  ASPECT  (dorsum,  the  back).  An  aspect  towards  the 
dorsum  or  back-bone.  The  term  dorsad,  used  adverbially,  signifies 
u  towards  the  dorsal  aspect.1*    See  Anatomy,  page  32. 

DORSA'LIS  PENIS.  The  superior  division  of  the  internal  pudic 
nerve,  distributed  to  the  glans  penis. 

DORSTE'NIA.  A  genus  of  Urtinaeeous  plants,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  arranged  upon  a  fleshy  receptacle,  usually  flat  and  expanded,  and  of 
very  variable  form.  The  D.  Braziliensis  is  said  to  yield  the  eontrajerva- 
root  which  occurs  in  the  shops. 

DCRSUM.  The  back  of  a  man  or  other  animal.  Hence  the  terms 
dorsal,  appertaining  to  the  back ;  dorsi-spinal,  applied  to  a  plexus  of 
veins  connected  with  the  processes  and  arches  of  tlie  vertebrae ;  dorso- 
cervical,  the  designation  of  a  region  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck  ;  and 
dorso-costalis,  dorso-soapularis,  and  dorso-tracltelius,  names  of  muscles, 
respectively  synonymous  with  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  the  rhom- 
boideus.  minor,  and  the  splenitis  colli,  muscles. 

DOS1S  (Aofftv,  from  iidotfit,  to  give).  A  dose;  a  determinate 
quantity  of  anything  given.  A  t  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  full  dose  may 
be  given.  But  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the  do^es  of 
most  medicines  should  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  age,  to 
the  age  increased  by  twelve.    Thus — 

At  one  year  the  dose  is  |    ,    |0  =  r«th  of  the  full  dose. 

2  1  , 
At  two  years 2"+~l2  =  7 

3  "       1  ^ 

At  three  years   3  _^_  12  =  5th         „        „ 

At  four  years 4  +  12  =  4th  "        " 

It  should  be  carefully  remembered,  however,  that  infants  bear  opiates 
fkr  worse,  and  purgative*  better,  than  according  to  the  rule. 
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IXVSSIL.    A  pledget  of  lint,  mode  up  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

DOTH1NENTEHITE  (oofM*,  a  pustule,  'irrsf>o»,  an  intestine). 
A  term  applied  by  M.  Bretonneau  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  glands  of  Peyer  and  Brunncr,  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
essential  character  of  a  large  class  of  fevers,  particularly  the  typhoid. 

DOUBLE-FLUID  SERIES.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams, 
with  reference  to  tiis  doctrine  of  the  distinct  blood  proper  and  cltylo- 
aqueows fluids,  to  those  invertebrate  animals  corresponding  to  the  radiate 
and  articulate  series  of  systematic  zoologists.  To  the  whole  molluscan 
•cries,  in  which  the  chain  diverges  from  the  radiate  and  articulate  chain, 
he  devotes  the  term  single-fluid  series. 

DOUBLE  SALTS.  Sal  is  which  combine  with  each  other,  as  alum, 
which  is  a  combination  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potash. 
In  naming  this  double  salt,  it  is  enough  to  say,  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potash,  for  there  arc  not  two  acids  in  a  double  salt,  although  there  are 
two  bases. 

DOUBLE  TOUCH.  A  term  applied  to  surgical  examination  per 
rectum  and  per  vagi  nam  at  the  same  time. 

DOUBLES.  Double  Epsom  Salts.  A  term  applied  to  the  single 
Epsom  salts,  after  they  have  been  drained,  dissolved, and  recrystallized. 
See  Singles. 

DOUCHE.  The  French  term  for  a  shower-bath.  A  cold  affusion  ; 
a  column  or  current  of  fluid  directed  to,  or  made  to  fall  upon,  some  part 
of  the  body.  According  as  the  fluid  employed  is  water  or  aaueous 
vapour,  the  application  is  called  the  liquid  douche,  or  the  vapour  douche. 
According  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  applied,  we  have  the  descending, 
the  lateral,  and  the  ascendinq  douche. 

DOVE- TAIL  JOINT.  The  suture  or  serrated  articulation,  as  of 
the  bones  of  the  head.     See  Articulation. 

DOVER'S  POWDER.  A  valuable  sudorific,  consisting  of  the 
Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Ten  grains  con- 
tain one  grain  of  opium.     The  dose  is  from  5  to  10  grains. 

DRACHM  (6Vax/u>i,  from  ipaanopiai,  to  grasp  with  the  hand). 
Literally,  a  handful,  or  manipulus  of  the  Latins.     An  Attic  weight  of 
about  6b'  grains  avoirdupois.     Now,  an  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.     This 
is  an  instance  of  a  term  having  narrowed  its  meaning  in  time. 

DRACOXTl'ASIS  (dpuKOiTtov,  dim.  of  dpaawv,  a  snake).  A 
helminthic  disease  produced  in  the  human  body,  especially  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  of  the  feet  and  legs,  by  the  presence  of  the 
Dracunculus  Medincnsis,  Filaria  Medincnsis,  or  Guinea-worm.  8eo 
Guinea-worm. 

DRA'GANTIX.     A  mucilage  obtained  from  gum-tragacanth. 

DRAGE'ES.  Drages.  Sugar-plums;  lately  employed  for  admi- 
nistering medicines.  In  some  ot  these  the  centres  or  nuclei  are 
almonds,  or  some  seeds  or  fiuit ;  in  others,  the  uuclei  are  pills  or 
boluses  ;  in  a  third  variety,  the  centres  consist  of  a  liquid  ;  in  some 
forms  of  dragees  there  is  no  separate  nucleus. 

Dragirs  Mmirales.  Dragees  for  extemporaneously  preparing  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters.  The  prepared  dragee  is  to  be  dropped  into  a 
glass  of  water,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  the  disengaged  carbonic 
acid  being  partly  retained  by  the  water. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  Smguh  draconis.  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain tesiuous  fcub&tauces,  mostly  obtained  from  some  palms  of  the  genus 
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OUamus ;  to  a  product  of  the  Dracaena  draco ;  also  to  a  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  Pterocarpiu  draco.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  tears,  of 
grains,  and  of  reeds  ;  it  consists  of  a  peculiar  resinous,  colouring  prin- 
ciple, called  draconin,  mixed  with  benzoic  acid  and  other  matters. 
The  Greeks  called  it  cinnaJtar,  a  nnnie  they  also  applied  to  the  red  bi- 
sulpburet  of  mercury  or  minium. 

DRAINAGE  TUBES.  India-rubber  tubes  for  gradually  discharging 
the  contents  of  large  chronic  abscesses. 

DRASTICS  (o>4»,  to  effect).  Purgatives  which  operate  effectually* 
as  croton-oil.  elaterium,  &c. 

DRILLING.  An  operation  for  producing  absorption,  in  coses  of 
capsular  or  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  with  adhesion  of  the  pupil,  caused 
by  iritis. 

DROPPING  BOTTLE.  An  instrument  for  supplying  small  quan- 
tities of  a  fluid  to  a  test-tube  or  other  vessel.  A  dropping-tube  is  a  glass 
tube  having  a  bulb  blown  in  it,  and  capable  of  supplying  by  drops  any 
liquor  contained  in  it. 

DROPSY  (from  the  Greek,  M|»«uV— Latin,  hydrops .—  Th.  M»p, 
water,  and  «^,  the  look  or  aspect).  Aqua  inter  cutem.  A  preter- 
natural effusion  of  watery  or  serous  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  into 
any  of  the  natural  serous  cavities  of  the  body.  With  the  addition  of 
the  epithet  encysted,  it  designates  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  a  sac,  of 
which  the  ovarium  is  most  frequently  the  seat.  [The  term  dropsy  is  nu 
abbreviation  of  hydropsy,  as  is  evident  from  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
derivations.]     See  Hydrops. 

DRUG.  A  medicinal  simple;  an  ingredient  used  in  medicine. 
The  Italian  term  is  droga;  the  French,  drogue.  Dry-grocer  was 
formerly  in  use  as  well  as  green -grocer ;  and  drug  or  droog  signified  a 
dry  herb  or  aroma.  Why  not  go  to  the  Greeks  at  once?  Their  Tpvyn 
is  dryness;  their  t/ou£,  dregs.  The  distinction  between  drugs  and 
chemicals  is  as  vague  as  that  between  chemist  and  druggist  and  apothe- 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT.  Lime-light.  A  brilliant  light  procured 
by  exposing  a  small  ball  of  lime  to  the  action  of  a  spirit  flame  fed  by 
pure  oxygen  gas;  the  flame,  in  a  highly  vivid  state,  heats  the  lime  to 
an  intense  degree,  and,  in  this  heated  state,  the  lime  emits  a  light  ex- 
ceeding in  brilliancy  any  flame  yet  known. 

DRU'PA.  A  drupe.  A  stone-fruit,  originally  one  celled,  one  or  two- 
seeded  ;  the  mesocarpium  fleshy,  the  endocarpiumvroodv,  as  in  amygdalus. 

DRY  CUPPING.  The  application  of  the  cupping-glass,  without 
scarification,  in  order  to  produce  revulsion  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the 
body. 

DRY  DIET.  A  term  denoting  restriction  in  the  amount  of  alimen- 
tary fluids.  By  dry  treatment  is  signified  the  total  abstinence  from 
liquids. 

DRY  PILE.  The  name  of  a  galvanic  apparatus,  constructed  with 
pairs  of  metallic  plates,  separated  bv  layers  of  farinaceous  paste  mixed 
with  common  salt  The  name  is  inappropriate,  as  the  apparatus  evi- 
dently owed  its  efficacy  to  the  moisture  of  the  paste. 

DRY  ROT.    A  snecies  of  decay  to  which  wood  is  subject     The 

wood  loses  all  its  cohesion,  and  becomes  friable,  and  fungi  generally 

appear  upon  it;  but  the  first  destructive  change  is  probably  of  a  chemi- 

caj  kind,  Med  to  the  action  of  fermentation,  and  the  process  cannot, 

therefore,  be  correctly  culled  a  dry  one. 
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DU'ALIN.  1.  A  highly  explosive  substance,  consisting  of  a  com- 
pound of  glycerine  and  cellulose ;  it  is,  in  fact,  another  name  for 
gtyoxyline.  2.  Another  explosive  substance  consisting  of  ammonia  and 
saw-dust,  acted  on  by  nitro-sulphuric  acid. 

DUA'LITY  (duulig,  containing  two).  A  term  expressing  the 
existence  or  quality  of  two  distinct  beings  or  conditions. 

1.  Duality  of  chemical  combination.  A  term  denoting  the  existence 
of  two  functions  of  matter,  chemically  considered,  or  the  combining 
trndency  of  electro-positive  and  electronegative  radicals;  these  are 
the  acid  and  the  basic  functions— functions  mutually  opposed,  but 
correlative,  like  the  functions  of  north  and  south  in  maguetic,  and  of 
positive  and  negative  in  electrical  relations. 

2.  Duality  of  electric  agency.  A  term  expressive  of  the  theory  that 
one  kind  of  electricity  cannot  be  developed  without  the  other :  if  a 
glass-tube  be  submitted  to  friction,  tiro  substances  are  rubbed;  and  to 
estimate  the  total  consequences  of  such  friction,  the  rubber,  as  well  as 
the  tube,  must  be  subjected  to  examination. 

3.  Duality  of  organs.  Duality,  as  applied  to  the  brain,  denotes  that 
this  organ  is  composed  of  two  distinct  halves :  in  fact,  of  two  brains, 
performing  the  same  functions,  but  acting  conjointly  or  independently 
of  each  other.  The  term  is  applicable  to  all  the  limbs,  and,  perhaps,  to 
every  other  organ  of  the  body,  if  the  spleen  may  be  considered  as  the 
undeveloped  liver  of  the  left  side. 

DUCHENNE'S  DISEASE.  A  nervous  affection  indicated  by 
"  progressive  abolition  of  the  co-ordination  of  movement  and  apparent 
paralysis,  contrasting  with  the  integrity  of  the  muscular  power." 
Duchenne  terms  this  affection  ataxic  locomotrice  progressive.  It  was 
formerly  confounded  with  tabes  dorsalis. 

DUCTUS  {ducere,  to  lead).  A  duct ;  a  conduit  pipe  for  the  convey- 
ance of  liquid. 

1.  Ductus  ad  nasum.  A  duct  continued  from  the  lacrymal  sac,  and 
opening  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

2.  Ductus  arteriosus.  A  tube  which,  in  the  foetus,  joins  the  pul- 
monary artery  with  the  aorta.   It  degenerates,  after  birth,  into  a  fibrous 

'  cord. 

3.  Ductus  communis  choledochus.  The  bile-duct,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts. 

4.  Ductus  opticus.  The  excretory  duct,  which  leads  from  the  neck 
of  the  gall-bladder  to  join  the  hepatic,  forming  with  it  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus. 

5.  Ductus  deferens.  Another  name  for  the  vas  deferens^  which  arises 
from  the  tail  of  the  epididymis,  and  enters  the  spermatic  cord. 

6.  Ductus  ejaculatorius.  A  duct  within  the  prostate  gland,  opening 
into  the  urethra;  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

7.  Ductus  aalactofcii  vel  latti/eri:  Milk-ducts,  arising  from  the 
eland  ular  grains  of  the  mamma,  and  terminating  in  tin  uses  near  the 
base  of  the  nipple. 

H.  Ductus  kepaticus.  The  duct  which  results  from  the  conjunction 
of  the  proper  ducts  of  the  liver. 

9.  Ductus  incisorius.  A  continuation  of  the  foramen  incisivum 
between  the  palatine  processes  into  the  nose. 

10.  Ductus  lympkaticus  dexter.  A  duct  formed  by  the  lymphatics  of 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  &c.,  and  opening  into  the  Junction  of  \b& 
right  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 
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11.  Ductus  pancreaticus.  The  pancreatic  duct,  which  joint  the  gall- 
duct,  at  its  entrance  into  the  duodenum.  Near  the  duodenum,  this 
duct  U  joined  by  a  smaller  one,  called  ductus  pancreaticus  minor. 

12.  Ductus  prostatici.  The  ducti  of  the  prostate,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  in  number,  opening  into  the  prostatic  urethra,  on  each  side 
of  the  veru  montanum. 

13.  Ductus  Riviniuni.  From  seven  to  twenty  short  ducts  bv  which 
the  secretion  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  poured  into  the  mouth.  One 
of  these,  longer  than  the  rest,  and  opening  close  to  Wharton's  duct,  has 
been  named  ductus  Dartholini. 

14.  Ductus  tkoracicus.  The  great  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  absorbent  vessels. 

15.  Ductus  tkoracicus  dexter.  A  designation  of  the  right  great  lym- 
phatic vein,  formed  of  lymphatic  vessels  arising  from  the  axillary 
ganglia  of  the  right  side. 

16.  Ductus  thymici.  The  two  thymic  ducts  which  convey  the  fluid 
from  the  thymus  gland  into  the  veins,  the  left  opening  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  the  right  into  the  root  of  the  right  jugular  vein. 

17.  Ductus  venosus.  A  branch  which,  in  the  fcttus,  joins  the  inferior 
vena  cava  with  the  umbilical  vein. 

18.  DuctofSteno.    The  excretory  duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 

19.  Duct  of  Wharton.      The  excretory  duct  of  the  submaxillary 

5 land.    This  aud  the  last,  with  the  sublingual,  constitute  the  sidivary 
ucts. 

20.  Ducts  of  Bellini.  The  orifices  of  the  uriniferous  canals  of  the 
kidneys. 

DlfLCAMA'RA  (dulciSy  sweet,  amara,  bitter).  The  dried  young 
branches  of  Solomon  dulcamara,  or  Bitter-sweet.  From  indigenous 
plants  which  have  shed  their  leaves. — Dr.  Ph. 

DULCE'DO  SPUTO'KUM  (dulcis,  sweet).  Sweet-spittle  ;  a  form 
of  ptyalism  in  which  the  saliva  is  characterized  by  a  sweet  or  mawkish 
taste.  Dulcedo  is  generally  used  by  authors  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  dul- 
ritudo,  though  rare,  expresses  the  sense  of  sweetness.  "  Gustatus,"  says 
Cicero,  "  prater  eceteros  sensus  dulcitudine  commovetur." 

DUMB-BELL  CRYSTAL.  A  characteristic  designation  of  the 
crystal  of  oxalate  of  lime  sometimes  occurring  in  urinary  deposits. 

DUODE'NUM  (duodetti,  twelve).  Ventrtculussucornturiaius.  The 
twelve-tncA  intestine,  so  called  from  the  supposition  of  its  being  equnl 
in  length  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers;  the  first  portion  of  the  small 
intestines,  beginning  from  the  pylorus.  Duodenum  means  merely 
twelve;  the  Greeks  have  £u»dt«a-£aKTu\o«  levant,  a  lengthy  but 
correct  designation  of  the  intestine  in  question. 

Duodenitis.  A  barbarous  term  for  inflammation  of  the  duodenum. 
The  classical  term  is  dodccadactylitis  (6wdi*,a,  twelve,  £d*cTu\uc, 
finger),  twelve-finger  inflammation. 

DUO-STERN  A  L.  The  second  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum,  which 
corresponds  to  the  second  iutercostal  space. 

DUrLO-  (d  upturn,  from  duo,  two,  plica,  a  fold).  A  Latin  prefix 
signifying  two-fold,  as  in  duplo-carburet ;  also  that  the  organs  of  any 
body  to  which  the  term  is  prefixed  are  twice  as  numerous  or  large  as 
those  of  some  other  body. 

DU'RA  MA'TER.     Meninx  eatcrior.     A  strong  fibrous  membrane, 
lining  the  interior  of  the  cranium  and  spinal  column,  serving  as  the 
periosteum  of  the  component  bones  of  this  region.    See  J'ia  ftlatcr. 
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DURA'MEN  (duramen,  hardness,  from  dura  re,  to  harden).  The 
interior,  more  deeply-coloured,  and  harder  portion  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  exogenous  trees,  commonly  called  heart-wood,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  exterior  portion,  alburnum,  or  tap- wood. 

DUST  AND  DISEASE.  The  connexion  between  these  has  been 
affirmed  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  who  demonstrated  the  presence  of  organic 
matters  in  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  and  considered  them  the  source 
of  contagious  diseases. 

DUTCH  LIQUID.  Chloride  of  oUfiant  gas.  Chloric  ether; 
Darned  from  its  being  discovered  by  Dutch  chemists. 

DYEING.  The  chemical  process  of  staining  textile  substances  with 
permanent  colours,  by  means  of  dye-stuffs  and  mordants.  See  A/or- 
dunt. 

DY'NAMITE  (3«/*a/ui«,  power).  The  name  given  by  M.  Nobel  to 
a  new  blasting  powder  consisting  of  nitroglycerine  absorbed  in  silicious 
earth,  and  containing  75  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  25  of  the  latter 
substance. 

DYNAMIZA'TION  (6fra/iit,  power).  A  term  expressive  of 
Hahnemann's  theory  that  the  medicinal  power  of  drugs  is  increased  by 
the  many  poundings  and  shakings  which  they  undergo  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  successive  attenuations. 

DYNAMO'METER  (ouyaptv,  power,  fii-rpov,  a  measure).  A 
measurer  of  power;  an  instrument,  invented  by  M.  Rcgnicr,  for 
measuring  the  comparative  muscular  power  of  man  and  of  the  lower 
animals. 

Dynamometer,  medicinal.  An  instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  Paris, 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  active  matter  contained  in  a*  given 
weight  or  measure  of  any  officinal  compound,  and  for  determining  the 
dose  of  any  preparation  which  will  be  equivalent  in  strength  to  a  given 
quantity  of  any  other  preparation  of  the  same  class. 

DYS-  (£vr).  A  Greek  inseparable  prefix,  opposed  to  *  Z,  and  corre- 
sponding to  our  din-,  or  mis*,  or  un-,  or  in-,  or  ill-,  as  in  dys- chroxa  or 
<fts-coloration,  tfys-spermatismus  or  mis-emission  of  semen,  dyt  pepsia 
or  m-digestion,  and  </ys-odes  or  i£/-savourrd.  In  the  following  terms 
the  prefix  generally  denotes  Itadly,  with  difficulty,  hard,  unlucky,  &c. 

1.  Dys-cesthesia  {&v<rntadt}<ria,  from  aladdvu^ai,  to  perceive).  In- 
sensibility ;  impaired  feeling.  Dr.  Young  terms  defective  memory 
dysesthesia  interna.  The  term  is  considered  by  Galen  as  synonymous 
with  anesthesia. 

2.  Dyt-akoi  (£«otj,  hearing).  Kophosis ;  impaired  hearing ;  deaf- 
ness. 

3.  Dys-chroia  Uvaxpota,  a  bad  colour).  Discoloration.  There  is 
no  such  word  as  dyschroma.    See  Dermato-dyschroia. 

4.  Dys-ekpnaa  (kicwviw,  to  expire).    Difficulty  of  respiration. 

5.  Dys-enttry  (impa,  the  bowels).  A  specific  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  also  named 
eolonitis ;  and  in  commou  language  yikr  or  bloody  flux,  according  as  the 
intestinal  discharges  are  free  from  blood  or  sanguinolent. 

6.  Dys-kataposia  (6u<ritaTawoaia,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  from 
raTOTi**,  to  swallow).  Difficulty  of  swallowing  liquids ;  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Mead  to  hydrophobia. 

7.  Dys-kinesia  (eWjuctjata,  difficulty  of  moving,  from  kunw,  to 
move).     Imperfect  motion  ;  difficulty  of  moving. 
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8.  Dys-kophosis  (dy<r*c»f/>o*,  stone-deaf— //t/7>.).  Difficulty  of  bear- 
ing;  a  defect  in  the  organ  of  hearing. 

9.  Dys-krasia  (<W*f>u<na,  bad  temperament  of  the  body).  A  morbid 
state  of*  the  constitution,  from  a  faulty  #r/oa<rir,  or  blending  of  matters 
to  form  a  compound,  as  the  blood.     See  Eucrasia. 

10.  Dys-lystn  (\vat9y  solution).  An  ingredient  of  bilin,  which  re- 
mains undissolved^  as  a  resinous  mass,  during  the  solution  and  digestion 
of  bilin  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

11.  Dyi-menonnoea  (/a*J»»,  a  month,  p<co,to  flow).  Difficult  or  pnin- 
ful  discharge  of  the  catamenia.  It  may  be  neuralgic,  congestive  or 
membranous,  or  mechanical,  arising  from  stricture,  tumor,  or  displace- 
ment 

12.  Dys-odes  (o£f»,  to  smell).  Having  s  bad  smell ;  a  term  applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  a  fetid  disorder  of  the  small  intestines ;  ana  by 
Sauvages,  to  all  diseases  characterized  by  fetid  discharges. 

13.  Dys-ovia  (&uV,  on  eye).  -Dys-opsia.  Impaired  sight.  Hippo- 
crates uses  the  term  ovrovrof,  in  the  sense  of  hard  to  see  or  know. 
Plutarch  uses  ivatuwia  for  shyness  or  shamefacedness. 

14.  Dys-orexia  (optjfit,  appetite).  Depraved  appetite;  diminished 
appetite. 

15.  Dys-pepsia  (vtirrtt,  to  concoct,  to  digest).  Indigestion  ;  diffi- 
culty of  digestion  ;  difficult  and  imperfect  conversion  of  the  food  into 
nutriment. 

lb'.  Dysphagia  (<payt*y  to  eat).  Denorandi  difficidtas;  deglutitio 
impedita.     Difficulty  of  swallowing ;  choking. 

17.  pys-phonia  (dva<pwvia,  roughness  of  sound).  Difficulty  of  speak- 
ing. Vyspkonia  clericorum  is  **clerjnrman*s  sore  th i  oat, M  termed  by 
Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York, u  follicular  disease  of  the  pharyngo- 
larvngeal  membrane." 

18.  Dys  phoria  {(pi put,  to  bear).  Pain  hard  to  be  borne ;  excessive 
pain.  Inquietude;  a  difficulty  of  enduring  oneself;  it  embraces  the 
affections  of  anxiety  and  fidgets.    See  Euphoria. 

19.  Dys-pncea  Qw»iu%  to  breathe),  tiespiratio  difficUis.  Difficult 
respiration ;  short  breath  ;  short-windedness ;  pursiness. 

20.  Dys-spermatismus  (<rwipfxa,  semen).  Slow  or  impeded  emission 
of  semen. 

21.  Dys-teleolopy  (tAioc,  perfect,  Xoyot,  an  account).  A  new 
term  introduced  by  Prof.  Haeckel  to  denote  the  "  purposelessnesscs  " 
which  are  observed  in  living  organisms,  especially  in  the  numerous  cases 
of  rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  structures.  Teleology  denotes 
the  doctrine  of  "  final  causes,"  or  the  ends  for  which  things  were  de- 
signed. 

22.  Dys-thymia  (ovoBvpia,  from  ov?,  and  Ou/udt,  the  mind).  Dys- 
phrenia.     Despondency ;  despair. 

23.  Dys-tokta  (dvaroKiu,  a  painful  delivery  ;  hard  birth).  Difficult 
parturition. 

24.  Dys-uria  (ovpito,  to  make  water).  DiJJicultasurina.  Difficulty 
in  discharging  the  urine;  painful  micturition.  Total  suppression  is 
called  ischuria;  partial  suppression,  dysuria;  the  aggravated  form, 
when  the  urine  passes  by  drops,  strangury ;  when  the  discharge  is  at- 
tended with  heat  or  pain,  this  is  termed  ardor  urinw. 
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EAR.  Aurit.  The  organ  of  hearing.  It  consists  of  three  parts: 
tii.,  the  external  ear  or  auricle ;  the  middle  ear,  or  tympanum ;  and 
the  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth. 

EAR-TRUMPET.  An  instrument  to  aid  defective  hearing,  by 
collecting  and  concentrating  the  waves  of  sound,  so  that  they  may  im- 
pinge upon  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  with  increased  force.  Besides  the 
common  ear-trumpet,  the  following  instruments  are  employed  in  aid 
of  defective  hearing : — 

1.  The  Auricle.  A  little  scroll-like  instrument,  resembling  a  shell, 
formed  of  gold,  and  worn  in  the  ear,  so  that  nothing  but  the  expanded 
mouth  is  visible. 

2.  The  Ear-cornet.  A  small  instrument  somewhat  resembling  a 
French  horn,  held  in  the  ear  by  slender  springs,  which  may  be  compared 
in  their  action  to  the  sides  of  a  spectacle- frame. 

3.  The  Conversation  tithe.  A  flexible,  elastic  tube  of  India-rubber 
and  silk,  kept  open  by  spiral  wire-springs,  and  terminating  at  one  end 
in  what  may  be  called  an  ear-piece,  and  at  the  other  in  an  open  bell- 
shaped  cup  which  is  held  before  the  mouth  of  the  speaker. 

4.  The  TafiU-aomfer.  A  powerful  acoustic  instrument,  consisting  of 
a  revolving,  trumpet-shaped  cowl,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  which  may 
be  placed  upon  a  table  ;  it  is  then  capable  of  being  turned  towards  any 
part  of  the  room  where  conversation  is  going  on,  and  of  communicating 
the  sound  through  a  flexible  tube  to  the  ear  of  the  deaf  person. 

6.  The  Ear-conch.  A  kind  of  auxiliary  ear,  made  of  a  metal  pecu- 
liarly sonorous,  and  plated,  and  held  so  as  to  reflect  sound  into  the 
ear. 

EAR-WAX.  Cerumen  aurium.  An  emulsive  compound  secreted 
in  the  meatus  ex  tenuis  of  the  ear. 

EARTH.  The  general  term  for  the  materials  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  globe.  In  chemical  language  the  earths  are  termed  metallic 
oxide*;  some  of  these,  viz..  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  are 
termed,  from  their  feeble  solubility  in  water,  alkaline  earth*. 

EARTH-BATH.  A  bath  consisting  literally  of  a  bath  of  earth, 
used  on  the  Continent. 

EARTH-CLOSET  SYSTEM.  An  invention  recently  founded  on 
the  fact  that  dry  earth,  containing  alumina  (clayey  matter),  will  readily 
absorb  and  deodorize  human  excreta  which  nil  upon  it,  and  simul- 
taneously produce  a  most  excellent  manure. 

EARTH  OF  ALUM.  A  preparation  used  in  making  paints,  and 
procured  by  precipitating  the  earth  from  alum  dissolved  in  water,  by 
adding  ammonia  or  potass. 

EARTH  OF  BONE.  A  phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  called  bone- 
phosphate,  existing  in  bones  after  calcination. 

EATING  HIVE.  This  term,  burnt  holes,  and  white  blisters,  are 
names  applied  in  several  counties  in  Ireland  to  Pemphigus  gangrrno- 
sus  or  sordid  Blain.     See  Pemphu/un. 

EATON'S  STYPTIC.    The  "name  given  in  this  country  to  Ui* 
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styptic  of  Helvctius.     Tt  now  consists  chiefly  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  with  some  unimportant  additions. 

EAU.  The  French  term  for  water ;  the  name  of  a  distilled  water. 
Eau  de  Jar  tile  is  chlorinated  potash,  a  disinfectant;  Eau  de  Luce  is 
the  tinct  ammon.  comp.  of  the  pharmacopoeia ;  Eau  de  Ralxd  is  a  kind 
of  sulphuric  ether;  Eau  midiexnale  de  Hanson  is  a  preparation  of  col - 
chicura  ;  Eau  He  vie  is  ardent  spirit  of  the  first  distillation. 

EBULLITION  {ebullirt,  to  bubble  up).  The  boiling  or  bubbling  of 
liquids;  the  production  of  vapour  at  the  boiling  point.  Ebullition  de- 
notes the  motion  of  water  boiling  on  a  fire;  effervescence  expresses  the 
motion  that  takes  place  in  a  liquid  wherein  a  combination  of  substances 
is  made.     Boilinc  water  ebullit ;  iron  in  aqua-fortis  ejfervescit. 

EBURNATION  (etmr,  ivory).  Ehurnifiration.  A  term  applied  to 
the  morbid  change  which  takes  place  in  the  cartilages,  when  they 
become  hard  and  compact  like  ivory. 

[EC-,  EX-]  EK-,  EK8-  («*,  •£).  A  Greek  preposition  ;  the  former 
spelling  being  employed  before  consonants,  the  latter  before  vowels.  It 
denotes  out  of.  In  composition,  the  sense  of  removal  prevails ;  the 
prefix  also  expresses  completvm,  as  in  our  word  utterly.  In  the  follow- 
ing terms  which  are  bracketed,  the  second  letter  should  be  a  K. 

[ECBA'LIUMJOFFICINA'RUM  («*/3aXX»,  to  throw  out).  The 
name  given  by  Richard  to  the  Momordica  Elaterium,  or  Squirting 
Cucumber,  the  nearly  ripe  fruit  of  which  furnishes  the  claterium  of  the 
pharmacopoeia.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  explosive  character  of 
the  seed-vessel,  and  is  more  characteristic  than  elaterium,  which  merely 
relates  to  its  purgative  property. 

[ECBCL1  A]  (itcpokiov,  sc.  <t>apuaicoVi  a  drug  for  causing  abortion). 
A  term  synonymous  with  amblotica,  and  applied  to  drugs  employed  for 
causing  abortion.   So  we  have  ItcpoXio*  oTwre,  wine  for  causing  abortion. 

[ECCHYMO'SIS]  (eKX»M«<"e,rrom  Uxvp6onaiyto  shed  the  blood 
and  leave  it  extra  vacated  under  the  skin ;  spoken  of  the  small  arteries). 
An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  areolar  meshes  or  substance  of  tissues. 
Hippocrates  uses  the  terms  ecchymosts  and  ecchvmoma  indifferently, 
but  the  distinction  should  be  observed.     See  Preface,  par.  2. 

[ECCOPROTICJ  (tiKowpirriicdr,  cleansing  from  dung,  from 
SKKthrpMorit,  a  purging;  from  c«  and  «rdirpo«,  faces).  Covragogtie. 
Literally,  fit  for  expelling  faces ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  aloes,  from 
its  cathartic  operation. 

[ECCRI'TICA]  (tVtfptTttfdf,  fit  for  picking  out,  from  «**/><  at?, 
secretion,  especially  of  vapours,  of  the  animal  functions,  &c).  1 .  Agents 
which  affect  the  functions  of  the  ex  cement  system,  by  augmenting, 
lessening,  or  altering  the  secretions.  2.  The  title  of  Mason  Good's 
sixth  class  of  diseases,  viz.,  affections  of  the  secreting  system,  com- 
prising the  orders— mpso/ica,  affecting  the  parenchyma ;  katotica, 
affecting  the  internal  surface;  and  akrotica,  affecting  the  external  surface. 

[ECCYE'SIS]  (Ikkviu,  to  bring  forth,  to  put  forth,  as  leaves). 
Extra-uterine  foetation  ;  impcifcct  foe  tat  ion  in  some  organ  exterior  to 
the  uterus,  as  in  one  of  the  ovaria,  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.     See  Erfcetation. 

ECHrNOCOCCUS    HOMIN1S.     The  many-headed  hydatid  of 
the  Germans ;  one  of  the  entozoa  which  occurs  in  cysts  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  omentum,  and  mesentery,  constituting  the  true  hydatid  disease 
in  msn. 
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[ECLA'MPSISJ  (iKXafixf/t*,  a  shining  forth,  exceeding  brightness, 
from  i«Ad/iiru>,  to  shine  forth).  Circuit  ignei.  Convulsive  motions, 
especially  of  the  mouth,  eye-lids,  and  fingers,  so  excessively  rapid  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  follow  them.  The  term  is  applied  to  puerperal 
convulsions — membrorum  distentio  in  puerperis — an  affection  consequent 
on  parturition. 

Eclampsia  nutans.  A  rare  disease  of  infants,  characterized  by  a 
frequent  bowing  of  the  head,  and  termed  Salaam  convulsions  of  infancy. 

f  ECLEl'GMA]  (UXuyua,  ccligma,  an  electuary,  from  i*An'x«s 
to  lick  up).  Linctus;  linctuarium.  A  pharmaceutical  preparation  of 
oily  and  sirupy  consistence.    See  Lohoch. 

[E'CPHLYSISJ  (i«d>\v«»,  to  burst  forth).  Blains;  "orbicular 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a  watery  fluid  ;'*  a  vehicular 
eruption  confined  in  its  action  to  the  surface,  as  distinguished  from 
emphlysis,  which  is  connected  with  "  internal  and  febrile  affection.** 
Under  this  generic  term  Mason  Good  associated  the  diseases  of  the  skin 
which  compose  the  order  Vesicula  of  Willan.    See  Vesical*. 

[ECPHRO'NIA]  (t«/>p«v,  out  of  one  s  mind).  Insanity,  com- 
prising the  species  melancholy  and  madness. 

[JSTJPHYMA]  (t«4>vpa,  an  eruption  of  pimples,  from  ix<pvw,  to 
■pring  up).  The  name  given  by  Mason  Good  to  his  eighth  genus  of  the 
class  Eccritica,  comprising  "  cutaneous  excrescences,  eunerficial,  per- 
manent, indolent  extuberances,  mostly  circumscribed,"  including 
caruncula,  verruca,  cUvus,  and  callus.     See  Emphytna. 

[ECPHYSE'MA;  ECPHYSE'SIS]  (U<t*v<rdw%  to  blow  out).  The 
former  term  is  applied  to  a  pustule,  the  latter  to  emission  of  the  breath. 

[ECPYE'SISJ  ;  EKPYE'MA  (f*iroi«,  to  bring  to  suppuration). 
Ekpyesis  is  suppuration,  ekpyema,  a  sore  that  has  suppurated.  The 
former  term  is  applied,  generically,  by  Mason  Good  to  certain  diseases 
of  the  skin  which  are  attended  by  pustules,  including  impetigo,  porrigo, 
ekthyma,  and  scabies.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

E  CRASEUR  {ecraser,  to  crush  into  pieces).  An  instrument  for 
removing  cancroid  growths  by  a  process  of  rapid  strangulation  and 
crushing  in  a  linear  direction. 

[E'CSTASIS]  (sjco-Taatv,  any  displacement  or  removal  from  the 
proper  place).  Cataiepsia  spuria.  Ecstasy ;  suspension  of  the  external 
sensations,  and  arrest  of  the  voluntary  motions ;  trance ;  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  catalepsy.  We  still  say  of  madmen  that  they  are 
beside  themselves ;  but  "  ecstasy,1*  or  a  standing  out  of  oneself,  is  no 
longer  used  as  an  equivalent  to  madness. 

[ECTHY'MA]  (««0UM«,  a  pustule,  from  UeCto,  to  burst  forth). 
Ekpyesis  ekthyma.  A  non-contagious,  cutaneous  pustular  disease,  called 
'papulous  seal!,**  characterized  by  large,  round,  prominent  pustules, 
occurring  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  The  varieties  are  named  vulgar*, 
common  or  acute;  infantile,  incident  to  infants;  luridum,  livid,  occur- 
ring in  aged  persons  ;  and  cacJtecticum,  peculiar  to  persons  of  cachectic 
constitution.     The  last  three  varieties  are  chronic. 

E'CTODERM;  E'NDODERM  («kto«,  outward,  ivtov,  inward, 
iipua,  skin).  The  names  of  two  layers  of  cells,  constituting  the 
substance  of  the  blastoderm,  after  the  completion  of  the  segmenting 
process.     8ee  Yolk-Segmentation. 

1.  Ectoderm  or  EpxUast.  This  is  the  outer  or  upper  layer,  usually 
composed  of  smaller,  clearer,  and  more  compact  nucleated  cells. 
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2.  Endoderm  or  Hypoblast.  This  is  the  inner  or  lower  later,  con- 
sisting of  cells  which  are  somewhat  larger,  more  opaque  and  granular, 
but  also  nucleated. 

[ECTOTIJE]  (inrroVtov,  i.  q.  firroirof,  away  from  a  place,  from  *«r, 
out,  toVo*,  a  place).  Luxations ;  morbid  displacements  of  parts,  as 
ektnpia  cordis,  displacement  of  the  heart,  ektopia  cuii,  or  protoccle,  &c. 
The  term  ektopia  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  hernia  in  denoting  congenital 
displacements  and  unusual  positions  of  parts  of  the  foetus. 

[ECTOZCA]  (ijrrot,  outward,  £u>op,  an  animal).  A  term  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  the  forms  of  animal  life  which  are  parasitic  upon 
the  surface  of  other  animals,  from  the  entozoa,  or  those  which  inhabit 
their  interior.  The  former  differ  from  the  latter  in  being  very  dis- 
similar from  one  another,  and  in  not  presenting  any  affinity,  so  that 
their  general  designation  refers  simply  to  their  habitation.  The  genera 
include  pediculus,  sarcoptes,  democfex,  phthirius,  and  pulex.  Sec 
Entozoa  and  Entophyta. 

[ECTROTIUM]  (U-rpoiriov,  from  Urpi-ww,  to  evert).  Eversio 
palpebra,  E version  of  the  eye-lid,  so  that  it  does  not  completely  cover 
the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  more  common  to  the  lower  than  the  upper  lid. 
It  is  opposed  to  trichiasis,  or  the  introversion  of  the  eye-lids. 

[ECTROTIC]  (iirTjMrrtaroc,  belonging  to  abortion).  A  term 
applied  to  methods  employed  for  preventing  the  development,  or  causing 
tne  abortion  of  a  disease,  as  the  employment  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  development  of  the  pustules  of  small  pox,  and, 
consequently,  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  cicatrices. 

[ECTYLOTIC]  (iic,  out,  tv\ov,  a  wart  or  callosity).  A  substance 
for  removing  warts  or  callosities. 

[E'CZEMA]  (««£i/ja,  anything  thrown  out  by  heat,  a  heat-spot,  a 
pustule).  A  non-contagious,  cutaneous,  vesicular  disease,  called 
"  humid  scall."  Its  varieties  are  named  simplex,  simple  humid  tetter, 
or  the  eczema  solare  of  Willan ;  rubrum,  red  or  inflammatory,  also 
called  mercurials,  when  caused  by  the  use  of  mercury  ;  impeti</inodes, 
when  aggravated  by  impetiginous  eruption  ;  infantile,  when  it  assumes 
the  form  of  a  rrusta  lactea;  chronicum,  or  psoriasis;  and  eczema  capitis, 
faciei,  mammUlarum,  pudendi,  articulorum,  manuum,  et  pedum — seven 
local  varieties  Eczematous  eruptions  constitute  a  class  of  cu'aneous 
diseases  corresponding  with  the  genus  Ekphlysis  of  Mason  Good  and 
the  order  Vesical <r  of  Willan. 

1.  "Eczema  rubntm  dorsi  f nanus  disputes  with  lichen  agrius  dorsi 
mantis  the  popular  titles  of  *  grocers*  itch  '  and  '  bricklayers'  itch  ;*  and 
it  is  often  a  point  of  nice  distinction  to  determine  whether  to  call  a 
given  eruption,  eczema  or  lichen  agrius,  lichen  eczematosus,  as  it  might 
with  great  propriety  be  called.** — K.  Wilson. 

2.  Dr.  Tilbury  fox  considers  Eczema  to  be  a  "  catarrhal  **  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

EDA'CITAS  (edax,  voracious,  from  edere,  to  eat).  Voracity, 
gluttony.     Cicero    speaks    of   "  morbus  edacitatis,"   the    disease    of 


gluttony. 
EDUI 


EDU  LCOR  A'TION  {edulcare,  to  sweeten).  The  act  of  sweetening. 
The  term  is  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  analysis  to  denote  the  separa- 
tion of  soluble  matters  from  insoluble  precipitates.  The  process  differs 
little  from  liriviation,  except  that  the  former  term  respects  the  insoluble 
midue,  the  latter  the  soluble  portion. 
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EDULCORATOR.    Droopinp-bottle.    An  instrument  for  supply- 
'  ing  small  quantities  of  water  to  test-tubes  or  watch-glasses,  by  causing 
the  water  to  drop  from  a  tube  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  a  phial,  by 
expansion  of  the  liquid  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand. 

EFFERENT  (ffferrc,  to  carry  out).  Conveying  outwards;  as  the 
lymphatics,  which  convey  lymph  from  the  lymphatic  glands  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  term  efferent  is  also  applied  to  the  motor  nerves, 
which  convey  impressions  from  the  central  axis  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  afferent  or  sensory  nerves. 
See  Afferent. 

EFFERVESCENCE  (efflrvesceret  to  boil  or  foam  up).  The  escape 
of  bubbles  of  gas  from  a  liquid,  as  when  marble  or  chalk  is  dropped 
into  vinegar,  or  when  the  cork  of  a  soda-water  or  champagne  bottle  is 
removed.    See  ElmUition. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (efflorcscere,  to  blow  as  a  flower).  A  term 
applied  to  the  formation  of  small  crystals  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  in 
consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  moisture  from  them  by  the  atmosphere. 
Efflorescent  tails,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  part  with  their  water  of 
crystallization,  and  crumble  into  a  white  powder,  as  carbonate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  term  efflorescent  is  applied  to  erythema,  from  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  eruption. 

EFFLU'VIA  (plur.  of  effluvium,  a  flowing  out,  from  effluere,  to  flow 
out).  Exhalations,  vapour*,  &c.  They  are  distinguished  into  the  con- 
tagion ty  as  the  rubeolous ;  marsJi,  as  miasmata ;  and  those  arising  from 
animals  or  vegetables,  as  odours. 

EFFUSlbN  {effundere,  to  pour  out).  The  escape  of  a  fluid  out  of 
its  natural  vessel  or  viscus  into  another  part.  Also,  the  secretion  of 
fluids  from  the  vessels,  as  of  lymph  or  serum,  on  different  surfaces. 
Also,  the  passage  of  a  gas  through  a  small  aperture,  about  jfoth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  into  a  vacuum.     See  Transpiration. 

EGE'LIDUS  (e,  out  of,  orlu,  frost).  Lukewarm.  This  term  has 
been  thus  defined  by  Gerard,  in  his  Thesaurus  : — "  Quod  gelu  amisit, 
et  jam  non  est  calidum  ncquc  frigidum, — tepidum."  Eoeltdus  (ar,  in- 
tensive) sometimes  means  intensely  cold,  and  is  applied  in  this  sense, 
by  authors,  to  the  Ister  and  other  rivers.  Rivers  are  not  lukewarm. 
See  Getidus. 

EG  EST  A  (egerere,  to  carry  out).  A  Latin  term  for  the  substances 
carried  out  of  the  bodv,  as  the  faeces,  &c.     See  Ingesta. 

EGYPTIAN  OPHTHA'LMIA.  Purulent  ophthalmia;  so  called 
from  its  ravages  among  the  troops  engaged  in  the  English  and  French 
expeditions  to  Egypt 

EIGHTH  PAIR,  or  PNEUMO-GA8TRIC.  The  nerve  which 
supplies  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  &c. — the  exciter  of  respira- 
tion. 

EISO'L.  Ice-oil.  Binhvdrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  congeal  able 
vitriolic  acid.  In  the  solid  state,  this  acid  has  been  called  frozen  sul- 
phuric acid. 

EJ  ACULATO'RRS  (ejaculart,  to  cast  out).  A  pair  of  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  whole  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  As  ejaculatores  seminir, 
they  act  under  the  influence  of  the  reflex  function ;  as  acceleratorrs 
urines,  as  voluntary  muscles. 

ELABORATION  {elaborate,  to  take  puns  in  doing  aA\tai£).    K 
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term  denoting  the  natural  processes  by  which  living  organs  produce 
certain  substances  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economies,  as  chyle,  sap, 
tissues.&c     See  Assimilation. 

EL/EO'METER  {ikatov,  oil,  fiirpov,  a  measure).  A  delicate 
hydrometer  for  testing  the  purity  of  olive  and  almond  oils,  by  deter- 
miningtheir  densities. 

EL&OTTEN  (iXaiov,  oil).  The  liquid  portion  of  a  volatile  oil. 
The  concrete  portion  is  called  stearopten. 

EUE'OSACCHARA  (iXaiov,  oil,  adicxapov,  sugar).  The  mixtures 
or  compounds  of  volatile  oils  and  sugar. 

ELAIDIC  ACID  (Jkaiov,  oil).  An  acid  related  to  the  oleic  acid 
of  oils ;  it  may  be  considered  a  solid  modification  of  oleic  acid.  Elaidin 
is  a  white  saponifiable  fat,  consisting  of  elaidic  acid  and  glycerin. 

ELA1N  (l\atov%  oil).  The  more  fluid  part  of  one  of  the  proximate 
vrinciples  of  fat.    This  and  stearine  constitute  the  fixed  oil*. 

ELA'LDEHYD;  META'LDEHYD.  Two  polymeric  bodies 
Yielded  by  aldehyd  when  kept  for  some  time  in  sealed  tubes.  The 
former  is  a  liquid,  the  latter  a  solid  body. 

ELASTIC  TISSUE.  Yellow  fibrous  tissue  ;  a  component  of  those 
tissues  and  organs  in  which  the  property  of  elasticity  is  important  The 
organs  into  which  this  tissue  enters  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  elastic  ligaments,  in  which  the  tissue,  with  only  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  connective  tissue  and  hardly  any  vessels  and  nerves,  exists, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  pure  form,  as  in  the  ligamentum  subflavum  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  ligamentum  nuchas,  the  ligament  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
stylo-hyoid  ligament. 

2.  The  elastic  membranes,  which  appear  either  in  the  form  of  fibrous 
net-works  or  of  fenestrated  membraues,  and  are  found  in  the  walls  of 
the  vessels,  especially  in  those  of  the  arteries,  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  and  in  the  fascia  supcrficialis. 

ELASTICITY.     The  property  or  power  by  which  a  body  com- 

G eased  or  extended  returns  to  its  former  state.  The  cause  of  elasticity 
longs  to  the  theory  of  molccularity ;  its  efects,  in  aggregate  masses, 
to  mechanics. 

EXATER  (cXariip,  a  driver).  A  spiral  fibre,  found  in  great 
numbers  mixed  with  the  sporules,  in  the  thecse  of  some  cryptogamic 
plants. 

ELATE'RIUM  (iXai-^ptov,  sc.  Qdpfiaicov,  an  opening  medicine). 
A  sediment  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Ecbalium 
Officinarum  of  Richard,  the  Momordica  Elaterium,  or  Squirting 
Cucumber,  of  other  writers ;  a  Cucurbitaceous  plant,  cultivated  in  this 
country. 

Elaterin  or  Momordicin.  A  crystalline  substance,  constituting  the 
activo  principle  of  elaterium.  Dr.  Paris  applied  the  term  elatin  to  this 
substance  combined  with  the  green  resin  also  found  in  elaterium, 

ELA'TIO.  Quixotism  ;  a  species  of  mental  extravagance,  so  named 
by  the  rhetoricians,  and  importing,  with  them,  u  elevated,  exalted, 
magnificent  style  or  imagery. 

ELECTRICITY  (flAtKTpov,  amber,  the  substance  in  which  the 
electric  property  was  first  discovered).  A  name  applied  to  the  unknown 
cause  of  certain  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  of  certain 
luminous  appearances  and  physiological  effects.  It  is  called  into  action 
in  its  simplest  form  by  rubbing  ulasst  which  exhibits  the  vitreous, 
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plus,  or  positive  electricity  (i.e.  when  the  substance  it  overcharged) ; 
and  Resin  or  Amber,  which  exhibits  the  resinous,  minus,  or  negative 
electricity  (t.  e.  when  the  substance  is  undercharged). 

Phenomena  of  Electricity. 

1.  Excitation,  or  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium  by  fric- 
tion, elevation  of  temperature,  contact,  &c.  Bodies  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into  conductors  and  non-conductors,  according  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  electric  influence  passes,  or  is  conducted  along  their 
surfaces. 

2.  Attraction,  or  the  law  by  which  light  bodies  move  rapidly  towards 
an  excited  surface. 

3.  Repulsion,  or  the  law  by  which  light  bodies  fly  off  from  an  electri- 
fied surface  after  contact. 

4.  Distribution,  or  the  law  by  which  electrified  bodies  transfer  their 
properties  to  others  with  which  they  come  into  contact.  It  is  similar 
to  the  conduction  of  caloric. 

5.  Induction,  or  the  law  by  which  an  electrified  body  tends  to  pro- 
dace  in  contiguous  substances  an  electric  state  opposite  to  its  own. 

6.  Tension  or  intensity,  or  the  degree  to  whicn  a  body  is  excited,  as 
estimated  by  the  electrometer.    It  must  be  distinguished  from  quantity. 

7.  Electr-ode  (o6ot,  a  way).  A  term  synonymous  with  pole ;  it 
denotes  the  boundary  of  the  decomposing  matter  in  the  direction  of  the 
electric  current.  The  positive  pole  is  termed  antltctrode ;  the  negative, 
katelectrode. 

8.  The  Electric  Currents  round  the  earth  pursue  a  course  from  east 
(Jhvta,  up)  to  west  (tcarm,  down)  ;  hence,  if  a  body  to  be  decomposed 
be  similarly  placed,  the  Anode  is  the  point  or  surface  at  which  the  elec- 
tricity enters — the  part  immediately  touching  the  positive  pole ;  and  the 
Kathode,  the  point  or  surface  out  of  which  it  passes— the  part  next  to 
the  negative  pole. 

°.  Substances  directly  decomposable  by  electricity  are  termed  Elec- 
trolytes (Av»,  to  set  free).  The  elements  of  an  electrolysed  body  are 
called  ions — that  which  goes  to  the  anode,  anion ;  that  to  the  kathode, 
kation.  Thus,  if  water  be  electrolysed,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  ions 
—the  former  an  anion,  the  latter  a  kation. 

10.  Electrical  Atmosphere.  A  term  denoting  the  theory  that  round 
an  electrified  body  there  exists  a  sphere  of  action  within  which  the 
neutral  electricity  of  unelectrified  bodies  can  be  decomposed. 

11.  Electrical  Column.  A  species  of  electrical  pile,  invented  by  De 
Luc,  composed  of  thin  plates  of  different  metals  in  the  usual  order,  with 
discs  of  writing-paper  interposed  between  them. 

12.  Electro-otology  (/3to»,  life,  \6yo*,  an  account).  Artificial  reverie 
or  abstraction ;  a  recent  term  for  Mesmerism  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
suggestive  of  the  connexion  of  electricity  with  the  phenomena  of  life. 
The  phenomena  of  the  "  biologized  state  "  seem  to  consist  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  mind  by  the  ideas  suggested  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  resulting  in  the  exertion  of  the  influence  of  these  ideas  on 
the  actions  of  the  body ;  it  is  essentially  a  state  of  reverie,  in  which  the 
individual  becomes,  for  the  time,  a  thinking  automaton. 

13.  Electro-chemistry.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity. 
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14.  Electro-dynamics  (oviw/itc,  power).  That  branch  of  electricity 
which  relates  to  the  action  of  voltaic  conductors  on  one  another. 

15.  Electro-genesis  (yivtati,  generation).  A  term  applied  to  the 
transmission  of  electricity  along  the  nerves  or  spinal  marrow.  The 
electrogenic  state  is  "  that  induced  in  a  nervous  structure  by  the  con- 
tinuous passage  of  a  current  of  galvanism,  of  a  force  in  due  physiological 
relation  to  the  excitability  of  the  animal.  Its  phenomena  are  observed 
on  withdrawing  this  agency/* — M.  Hall. 

16.  Electro-lysis  (\vto,  to  decompose).  The  decomposition  of  com- 
pounds effected  by  electricity.  The  chemical  expression  equivalent  to 
this  is  xincolysis,  the  decompositions  throughout  the  circle  being  re- 
ferred to  the  inductive  action  of  the  affinities  of  zinc  or  the  positive 
metal. 

17.  Electrolyte  (\vw,  to  decompose).  A  chemical  compound  which 
undergoes  decomposition  or  separation  into  its  constituent  parts,  under 
the  influence  of  the  electric  current. 

18.  Electro-magnetism.  Magnetic  electricity;  the  term  applied  to 
that  branch  of  science  which  includes  the  mutual  action  of  conductors 
and  magnets. 

19.  Electro-metallurgy.  The  process  of  depositing  a  thin  metallic 
layer  on  the  surface  of  some  other  body  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
terms  electrotype,  galvanotype,  voltatvpe,  voltaarophy,  git  I vano  plastic*, 
electro-plating  and  gilding,  have  all  been  applied  in  a  somewhat  con- 
fused manner  to  different  modifications  of  the  art.  The  term  electro- 
melallurgy  has  been  suggested  as  a  general  one,  including  all  or  most 
of  the  varieties. 

20.  Electro-meter  (hItdov,  a  measure).  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  intensity  of  electricity,  as  the  quadrant,  invented  by  Mr. 
Henley,  and  the  electrical  balance  of  Coulomb. 

21.  Electro-motion,  The  term  applied  by  Volta  to  the  development 
of  electricity  in  voltaic  combinations. 

22.  Electro-negatives  and  positives.  These  terms  denote  that,  in 
electro-chemical  decomposition,  bodies  exhibit  a  different  electric  con- 
dition from  that  of  the  pole  at  which  they  appear.  Bodies  which  appear 
at  the  anode,  or  electro-positive  pole,  are,  accordingly,  termed  electro- 
negative ;  those  which  appear  at  the  kathode,  or  electro-negative  pole, 
are  termed  electro-positive. 

23.  Electro-positive  and  Electro-negative  Elements.  Elements  are 
called  electro-positive,  or  electro  negative,  xcitk  regard  to  each  other,  in 
any  combination,  according  as  they  tend  to  go  during  electrolysis,  re- 
spectively, to  the  negative  or  positive  electrode  in  the  decomposing 
cell. 

24.  Electro  phorus  (<t>*pu>,  to  convey).  An  instrument  invented  by 
Volta,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  weak  electricity. 

25.  Electro-polar.  A  term  applied  to  conductors,  one  end  or  surfare 
of  which  is  positive,  the  other  negative — a  condition  which  they  com- 
monly exhibit  under  the  influence  of  induction. 

26.  Electro-scope  (atcon-it*,  to  examine).  An  instrument  for  indi- 
cating excitement,  and  the  electrical  state  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

27.  Electro-tint.  An  application  of  electrotype,  in  which  the  required 
subject  is  painted  on  copper  with  a  thick  varnish  or  paint ;  the  plate  is 
then  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  submitted  to  the  voltaic  circuit ;  a 
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plate  is  thus  obtained  from  which  prints  are  furnished.    Seo  Glypho- 

28.  Electro-type.  The  science  by  which  ficsimife  mcduls  are  exe- 
cuted in  copper  by  means  of  electricity.  It  consists  in  preparing  for 
a  negative  plate  models  or  moulds  of  objects  to  be  copied  ;  and  in  so 
arranging  the  battery,  or  apparatus  which  generates  the  voltaic  current, 
as  to  release  the  metals  in  a  compact  and  solid  form. 

29.  Electro  vital  or  Neuro- electric  Currents.  The  name  of  twoelectiic 
currents,  supposed  to  exist  in  animals — the  one  external  and  cutaneous, 
moving  from  the  extremities  to  the  cerebro -spinal  axis ;  the  other  in- 
ternal, going  from  the  cerebrospinal  axis  to  the  internal  organs  situated 
beneath  the  skin. 

30.  Electric  Aura.  A  current  or  breeze  of  electrified  air,  employed 
as  a  mild  stimulant  in  electrifying  delicate  parts,  as  the  eye. 

31.  Electric  Bath,  Balneum  electricum.  A  term  applied  to  the 
simple  communication  established  between  an  individual  and  the  ex- 
cited prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  by  means  of  a  chain  or 
other  metallic  communication,  with  or  without  insulation. 

32.  Electric  Clock,  Bains.  A  clock  which  "  performs  "  by  means  of 
a*  feeble  but  constant  galvanic  current,  generated  by  means  of  a  layer 
of  coke,  a  layer  of  earth,  and  a  few  zinc-plates.  These  are  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  the  current  is  conveyed  by  copper  wires  to  an  electro- 
magnet, which  constitutes  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock. 

33.  Electric  Friction.  A  mode  of  employing  electric  sparks  as  a 
remedial  agent,  by  drawing  them  from  the  patient  through  flannel,  as  re- 
commended by  Cavallo. 

34.  Electric  Light.  An  intense  light,  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  electric  fluid  between  the  points  of  two  cylinders  of  carbon  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  circuit  through  the  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

35.  Electricus  Ictus.  The  electric  shock.  Ictusfulminis  and  ictus 
fulmmeus  are  classical  expressions  denoting  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

36.  Electrization,  localized.  A  term  applied  by  Duchenne  to  the 
application  of  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  By  this  means 
"  the  electric  current  is  limited  to  the  skin  and  tissues  immediately 
beneath,  or  made  to  past  to  deeper- seated  structures  and  localized  in 
definite  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles."    See  Faradization. 

37.  Electrizers%  Harringtons.  Plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  silver 
and  zinc,  of  various  forms,  for  medical  purposes.  The  term  electrotonus 
denotes  a  state  produced  by  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery  in  diminishing 
the  irritability  of  a  nerve. 

38.  EUctro-puncturation.  The  operation  of  inverting  two  or  more 
needles  into  a  part  or  organ  affected,  and  then  touching  them  with  the 
wires  from  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  machine. 

39.  Electro  stimulation.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Turnbull  to  the 
sensation  of  heat  and  tingling  caused  by  the  application  of  veratria,  in 
the  form  of  ointment,  to  the  skin. 

40.  Electrum.  A  native  alloy  of  64  parts  of  gold  with  36  of  silver. 
Pliny  savs  that  "  all  gold  contains  more  or  less  of  silver  combined  with 
it.  and  that,  when  the  latter  amounts  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  weight,  it  is 
called  eJectrum.y% 

41.  Nomenclature.  '•  Daniell  employed  the  word  plalinode  for  the 
negative,  and  zincode  for  the  positive  pole  ;  while  Graham  introduced 
the  terms  zincous  and  chlorous  poles,  to  represent  the  -\-  &tv&  \2hfc  — . 
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Much  of  this  nomenclature  appears  to  us  to  be  as  uncouth  as  it  i9 
unnecessary :  it  was  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  introduction  of  the 
constant  battery  by  Daniell,  and  the  splendid  discoveries  by  Faraday, 
had  somewhat  unsettled  the  scientific  mind  on  the  subject  of  voltaic 
electricity.  The  new  terms,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  scarcely 
obtained  a  footing ;  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  old  expres- 
sions, jpontfte  and  negative  poles,  and  electro-positive  and  electro-negative 
bodies,  are  far  more  simple  and  quite  as  accurate  as  the  terms  by  which 
St  is  proposed  to  supersede  them.  — Engl.  Cycl. 

ELECTUA'RIUM  (fcXurroir,  Hipp.).  An  Electuary;  an  extem- 
poraneous preparation,  composed  of  dry  powders,  formed  into  a  proper 
consistence  by  the  addition  of  syrup,  honey,  or  mucilage.  See  Con- 
fsotio. 

•  ELEE'NCEPHOL.  A  substance  found  in  the  brain  of  man,  but 
now  believed  not  to  be  a  distinct  chemical  compound,  but  a  mixture  of 
oleine,  oleophosphoric  acid,  cerebric  acid,  and  cholesterin. — Engl. 
Cycl. 

ETiEMENT.  This  term  denotes,  in  chemistry,  a  simple  substance 
—one  not  known  to  contain  more  than  one  kind  of  matter,  as  the  metal 
iron ;  this  is  also  called  an  inorganic  element  The  rust  of  iron,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  compound,  being  resolvable  into  metallic  iron,  oxygen, 
and  carbonic  acid.  Compound  elements  are  also  called  organic  elements, 
proximate  principles,  or  compounds  of  organization,  as  fibrin,  albumen, 
Ac  Ultimate  elements  are  the  last  elements  into  which  a  body  can  bo 
decomposed  or  analyzed  ;  thus,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote, 
are  the  ultimate  elements  of  all  organized  matter.  There  are  about  63 
chemical  elements. 

E'LEML  A  concrete,  fragrant,  resinous  exudation  from  a  tcre- 
binthaceous  plant  of  uncertain  name,  probably  the  Canarium  commune, 
chieflyjroported  from  Manilla. 

ELEPH  ANTI'ASIS  (iKifa*,  an  elephant).  Elephant-disease  ;  a 
blood-disease  named  from  the  likeness  of  the  diseased  stein  to  that  of  the 
elephant,  and  particularly  from  its  vastness  and  terrible  nature.  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilton  says — "This  term  was  probably  suggested  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Arab  word  da  col  fit,  the  elephant  disease ;  and  applied 
to  the  affection  already  known  to  them  by  the  terms  lepra  leuce  and 
lepra  melas.  The  Arabians  recognized  by  daf  fit  a  different  disease, 
viz.  boucnemia  tropica,  the  Darbadoes  leg.  Hence  we  distinguish  as 
separate  diseases  the  efep/tantiasis  Grtecorum,  or  lepra,  and  elephantiasis 
Arahum,  or  boucnemia."  True  Elephantiasis  is  termed  tubercular* 
when  the  morbid  deposition  occurs  in  the  surface-membranes  of  the 
body,  particularly  the  skin  ;  and  anaesthetic,  when  the  deport  ion  occurs 
in  and  around  the  nervous  centres  and  nerves. 

ELEVA'TOR  (elevare,  to  raise).  A  name  applied  to  certain  mus- 
cles, whose  office  it  is  to  elevate  any  part ;  to  an  instrument  for  raising 
depressed  portions  of  the  cranium ;  and  to  an  instrument  for  Ufiing  out 
Stumps  of  teeth. 

ELIMINATION  {elminnre,  to  turn  out  of  doors ;  from  e,  out,  and 
limen,  the  threshold).  The  employment  of  purgative  medicines  to 
secure  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin. 

ELIQUATION  (rfiauare,  to  clarify,  to  strain).  The  separation  of 
a  mora  fusible  substance  from  another* lest  fusible  by  means  of  a  degree 
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of  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  the  one  but  not  the  other,  as  in  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  lead. 

ELIXATION  (elucare,  to  boil  thoroughly;  to  seethe).  The  pro- 
cess of  boiling  thoroughly  or  seething ;  decoction ;  concoction  in  the 
stomach  ;  digestion.    Sec  A ssus. 

ELl'XIR.  An  Arabic  term,  denoting  an  essence,  or  pure  mats 
without  any  dregs,  and  formerly  applied  to  compound  tinctures,  as 
paregoric  elixir,  or  the  Tinct.  Camph.  comp.,  &c. 

ELl'XUS  (lix,  ashes).  Sodden,  boiled,  thoroughly  soaked ;  as  ap- 
plied to  articles  of  food.     See  Assus. 

EliLAGIC  ACID  (from  the  word  galle  read  backward).  An  acid 
which  is  obtained  from  galls,  in  the  process  for  making  gallic  acid.  It 
is  sometimes  called  bezoaric  acid  from  its  being  a  constituent  of  bezoars. 
See  Bezoar. 

ELUTRIA'TION  (elutriare,  to  wash  out).  The  process  of  washing, 
by  which  the  lighter  earthy  parts  of  a  substance  are  separated  from  the 
heavier  and  metallic ;  or  by  which  any  single  substance,  as  chalk,  may 
be  cleansed  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  The  blood  has 
been  said  to  be  elutriated  in  the  lungs. 

ELYTRON  (iKvrpov).  Elytrum.  A  sheath ;  the  hard  case  which 
covers  the  wings  of  coleopterous  insects.    The  vagina. 

1.  Elytro-ceic  (ioiAi?,  a  tumor).  Colpocele.  A  tumor  in  the 
vagina.     Vaginal  hernia. 

2.  Elytro-ides  (cI4o«,  likeness).  Shcath-like ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  also  to  the  pessary  of  M.  J.  Cloquet 

3.  Elytro-plasit/  (irX&vaw,  to  form).  The  operation  for  vesico-vagi- 
nal  fistula ;  it  consists  in  employing  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  orifice. 

4.  Elytro-rrhaphia  [pcupn,  a  suture).  Suture  of  the  vagina;  an 
operation  for  the  prevention  of  prolapsus  uteri. 

EM-  and  EN-.  These  prefixes  are  the  Greek  preposition  tV,  in,  into, 
within.  The  radical  signification  is  that  of  a  being  or  remaining  within, 
and  so  is  half-way  between  those  of  tlx  and  tV.  In  its  perioral  meaning 
it  corresponds  with  the  im  and  in  of  the  English.  In  composition, 
however,  its  presence  is  apt  to  be  masked  by  the  change  of  its  second 
letter,  i/,  before  consonants ;  thus,  before  y,  *,  £,  and  x»  it  becomes  y, 
as  in  kyitltpakov,  enkephalum,  &c. ;  before  /3,  w,  <f>,  ^,  and  p,  it 
becomes  ft,  as  in  ippmna,  emmenia,  &c. ;  before  X  it  becomes  X,  as  in 
iXXt iuVif ,  ellipsis ;  before  p  it  becomes  p,  as  in  Ipptvov,  crrhinum.  These 
changes  are  made  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

EMACIATION  (emaciare,  to  make  lean).  Marasmus.  The  be- 
coming lean ;  general  extenuation  of  the  body,  with  debility. 

EMA'NSIO  ME'NSIUM  (emansio,  a  staying  beyond  the  time  of 
leave  or  furlough).  Retention  of  tho  menses  before  they  have  been 
established,  called  by  many  writers  menoslatio ;  and  by  Frank,  ame- 
norrhata  tiruncularum. 

EMASCULATION  (emasculare,  to  render  impotent).  Privation 
of  virility  ;  castration  ;  removal  of  the  testes. 

EMBOITEMENT  (the  situation  of  one  box  within  nnother,  from 
boiie,  a  box).  A  term  used  by  Bonnet  to  describe  that  species  of  gene- 
ration, by  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals  lie  one  within 
another,  each  possessing  a  complete  series  of  organized  parts.  See 
Evolution. 
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ETM HOLISM  (infioXtafia,  that  winch  is  put  in,  a  patch).  A  term 
applied  to  the  process  by  which  a  thrombus,  or  clot,  undergoes  disin- 
tegration into  minute  particles,  which  are  arrested  in  the  capillary 
circulation.  The  term  denotes  the  conveyance  of  coagula  to  a  distance, 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  thrombosis,  which  denotes  local  coagu- 
lation.   See  Impactio. 

EMBROCATION  (iM/V)C«,  to  moisten).  A  fluid  application  for 
moistening  and  rubbing  any  diseased  part  of  the  body. 

B'MBRYO  (!»,  in,  JM  «,  to  bud  forth).  The  ovum  in  utero,  before 
the  fourth  month,  after  which  it  is  called  foetus.  Also,  the  rudiment 
of  the  future  plant,  contained  within  the  seed. 

1.  Embryo-ctony  («t«iV«,  to  destroy).  The  act  of  destroying  the 
fatas  in  utero,  in  cases  of  impossible  delivery. 

2.  Embryo-logy  (Xovot,  an  account).  A  description  of  the  embryo, 
and  of  embryonic  development  generally.    See  Development. 

3.  Emlnryo-plastic  (jrAao-aw,  to  mould).  A  term  applied  to  those 
congenital  tumors  of  the  auo-coccygeal  region  which  result  from 
degeneration  of  the  coccygeal  gland. 

I.  Embryo-tomy  (t*V»"«»,  to  cut).  The  dismembering  of  the  fetus 
in  utero,  in  order  to  admit  of  delivery. 

5.  Embry-ulcia  (?\«r*»,  to  draw).  t*he  withdrawal  of  the  embryo  from 
the  uterus  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook  or  forceps,  termed  emltry  ulcus. 

6.  EmbryO'lega  (teyert,  to  cover).  A  small  callosity  observed  in  some 
seeds,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hilum  ;  it  gives  way,  like  a  lid,  at 
the  time  of  germination,  for  the  emission  of  the  radicle. 

EMBRYO-BUDS.  The  name  given  by  Du troche t  to  adventitious 
buds,  found  in  the  form  of  woody  nodules  in  the  bark  of  some  trees. 
Dr.  Lank  ester  calls  them  abortive  branches. 

EMBRYO,  FIXED.  A  name  given  to  a  leaf-bud,  owing  to  its 
capability  of  being  removed  from  its  parent-plant,  and  being  grafted 
or  budded  upon  other  plants. 

E'METIC  (cm«w,  to  vomit).  A  substance  which  causes  vomiting. 
Emetics  are  termed  topical,  when  they  act  by  contact  with  the  stomach 
only,  as  mustard ;  specific,  when  they  act  by  being  introduced  into  the 
circulation,  as  emetic  tartar,  which  may  bo  applied  to  any  other  part  of 
the  bodv,  so  as  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system.  The  former  class  arc 
also  called  direct,  the  latter  indirect,  emetics. 

1.  Emetic  tartar,  potassio- tartrate  of  antimony  or  tartarized  antimony. 
Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash. 

2.  Emetitt,  emetia,  emeta.  A  vegetable  alkaloid,  constituting  the 
active  principle  of  ipecacuanha-root. 

3.  Emeto+cathartica  («ca0a//»M,  to  purge).  Medicines  which  produce 
both  vomiting  and  purging. 

4.  Erne-morphia.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Matthiesen  to  a  new 
substance — the  most  active  emetic  known.  It  is  produced  by  heating 
morphia  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thereby  removing  an  atom  of 
water. 

EMME'NAGOGUE  {Ifin^ia,  the  menses,  5y«,  to  induce).  A 
medicine  which  promotes  the  emmenia  or  catamenial  discharge,  when 
retained  or  suspended. 

EMME'NIA  (f/uftiiviov,  monthly).  Hippocrates  employs  the  term 
t&  itiufivia  for  the  menses,  cstimenial  or  monthly  discharge  of  women. 
See  Katamenw. 
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EMMETROTIA  (iMjuTpot,  in  measure,  6/f»,  the  eye).  Normal 
vision.  That  state  of  the  eye  in  which  the  refractive  power  is  normal, 
or  in  due  measure;  when  a  well-defined  but  inverted  image  of  an 
object,  at  an  ordinarily  visible  distance,  is  formed  upon  the  retina.  If 
the  refractive  power  is  too  low,  the  eye  is  hyper-metropic ;  if  too  high, 
myopic. 

EMOXLIENT  (emoflire,  to  soften).  An  agent  which  diminishes 
the  tone  of  the  living  tissues,  and  causes  relaxation  or  weakness.  When 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  sheathing  surfaces  from  the  action  of  in- 
jurious substances,  it  is  called  demulcent. 

EMPATHE'MA  (•*,  and  trad  nun,  affection).  Ungovernable  pas- 
sion ;  including  excitement,  depression,  and  hair-brained  passion,  or  the 
manie  sans  dihre  of  Pinel. 

E'MPHLYSIS  («*,  and  <f»Xw<rt«,  a  breaking  out,  or  eruption). 
Ichorous  exanthem  ;  a  vesicular  tumor  or  eruption,  proceeding  from  an 
internal  and  febrile  affection,  including  miliary  fever,  thrush,  cow-pox, 
water-pox,  pemphigus,  and  erysipelas. 

EMPHRA'CTIC  (i>/^a«T,*<Jc,  liable  to  obstruct).  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  an  agent  liable  to  obstruct — as  the  pores  of  the 
•kin. 

E'MPHYMA  (**,  in,  «/>t/»,  to  spring  forth).  Mason  Good  applied 
this  term  to  a  tumor  originating  below  the  integument,  and  treated 
it  as  a  genus  including  encystis,  encysted  tumor  or  wen.  "The 
selection,"  »ars  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  "  is  unfortunate,  for  encystis  is  a 
hypertrophy  of  a  follicle  or  gland,  and  is  produced  in  and  not  below  the 
skin." 

EMPHYSEMA  (intpCatma,  an  inflation  of  the  stomach,  peri- 
tonaeum, or  cellular  tissue,  from  in<puodu>,  to  inflate).  Pneumatosis 
jmlmonmm;  Pneumectasis.  Literally,  that  which  is  blown  in;  wind- 
dropsy.  A  swelling  produced  by  air,' diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue.  It 
is  distinguished  as  traumatic,  when  the  air  has  been  introduced  by  a 
solution  of  continuity  ;  and  as  idiopathic,  or  spontaneous,  when  the  gas 
is  developed  within  the  cells. 

EMPI  RIC.  The  imrttpiKol,  or  Empirics,  were  a  sect  of  physicians 
who  contended  that  Experience  (fi  iwrnpt*ri)  was  the  one  thing  need- 
ful in  their  art.  How  degraded  is  the  term  now :  it  denotes  a  dealer  in 
nostrums— a  charlatan  or  quack  ! 

EMPLA'STRUM  (ifiirkdaa^io  spread  upon).  A  plaster;  a  solid 
and  tenacious  compound,  adhesive  at  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human 
bodv.  Plasters  have  been  termed  solid  ointments,  as  they  mav  be  said 
to  differ  in  consistence  only  from  liniments,  ointments,  and  cerates. 
**  Celsus  (lib.  v.  cap.  17)  points  out  the  circumstances  which  distinguish 
emplastra  from  malapmata  and  pastilli  (called  by  the  Greeks  vpoxi** 
Kot).  Malagmata  were  soft  vegetable  compounds,  analogous  to  our 
cataplasms,  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin.  Pastilli  and  emplastra 
contained  some  metallic  ingredient,  and  were  applied  to  wounds.  The 
former  (pastilli)  consisted  of  dry  substances  united  bv  some  non- 
oleaginous  liquid,  and  were  used  either  bv  friction  or  with  some  soft 
ingredient  The  latter  (emplastra)  contained  fusible  ingredients,  and 
were  simply  applied  to  the  part.** — Set.  e  Pratsciipt. 

EM  P  RE'S  MA  (ifjLirptia^ot,  i.q.  ifiirptiaity  a  conflagration,  from  l», 
and  irptfits,  to  bum).     Internal  inflammation ;  a  term  employed,  in  its 
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simple  sense,  by  Hippocrates,  and  revived  by  Good  as  a  generic  term 
for  all  those  visceral  inflammations  generally  distinguished  by  the  suffix 
-tVss,  denoting  inflammation. 

EMPROSTHOTONOS  (f  AnrpooOcv,  before,  rc/f «,  to  draw).  Epis- 
tkoionos.  Clonic  spasm  bending  the  body  forward.  [This  term,  as  also 
opisthotonos  and  pleurotholono$,  is  an  adjective,  and  requires  the  word 
ffiraayidf  to  be  understood.  The  substantive  term  is  ipirpoo-OoToWa, 
or  tetanic  procurvation,  opposed  to  dwiadorovia,  or  tetanic  recurva- 
tion.] 

E'MPTYSIS  (4>rTiMm,  a  spitting).  The  Greek  synonym  for  the 
Latin  expeetoratio.  A  better  term  would  be  ekptysis,  from  ckittum,  to 
spit  out,  but  this  substantive  does  not  exist. 

EMPY'EMA  {ifnrvt}fxat  suppuration,  from  h,  within,  xuov,  pus). 
Pyotkorar.  Abscess  of  the  chest,  or  suppuration  of  the  pleura.  This 
term  was  originally  applied  by  the  Ancients  to  every  collection  of 
purulent  matter;  it  was  subsequently  confined  to  effusions  into  the 
pleura  and  abscesses  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  now  applied  to  a  collection  of  pus 
in  one  or  both  of  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  only.  Chronic  pleurisy 
constitutes  the  '  purulent  empyema1  of  surgeons. 

Some  physicians  speak  of  true  and  false  empyema :  the  first  form 
being  that  in  which  pus  is  secreted  by  the  pleura  in  consequence  of 
inflammation ;  the  second,  that  in  which  pus  finds  its  way  into  the 
thoracic  cavitv  from  rupture  of  an  abscess  of  the  lung. — Tanner. 

EMPY'ESIS  (i^truijatt,  suppuration).  Pustulous  exanthem ;  a 
term  used  by  Hippocrates,  and  including,  in  Good's  system,  variola  or 
small-pox.  Empyeris  oculi  is  suppuration  of  the  eye-ball.  Strictly 
speaking,  empyesis  is  the  cause  of  empyema.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

EMPY'REUMA  (c/u-rvpevpa,  coal  to  preserve  a  smouldering  fire, 
from  ifinrvpt vm,  to  set  on  fire,  from  Tup,  nre).  A  term  expressive  of 
the  peculiar  smell  of  burning  which  characterizes  the  vapour  produced 
by  destructive  distillation.  Hence  the  term  empvrtumatic  is  applied  to 
the  acid,  and  to  the  oil,  which  result  from  the  destructive  distillation 
of  vegetafile  substances ;  and,  hence,  hartshorn  is  called  the  empyreu- 
tuatio  alkali. 

EMPYREUMATICA.  A  class  of  stimulants  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  substances  of  organic  origin.  They  comprise  ethereal 
oils,  oleo-resins,  and  resins. 

EMU'LGENTS  (emulgere,  to  milk  out).  A  designation  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  kidneys,  which  were  supposed  to  strain,  or 
milk  out,  the  serum.  A  term  also  applied  to  remedies  which  excite  the 
flow  of  bile. 

EMU'LSIN.  Synaptaee.  A  white,  friable,  opaque  substance  ob- 
tained from  both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  possessing  the  property 
of  a  ferment. 

EMU'LSIO  (emulgere,  to  milk  out}.  An  emulsion;  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  water,  made  by  means  of  mucilage,  sugar,  or  yolk  of  egg.  This 
term  is  used  by  the  Edinburgh  College  for  the  Mistura  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia. 

EMU'NCTORY  (emuttctorium,  a  pair  of  snuffers,  from  emungere,  to 
wipe  or  snuff  out).  An  excretory  duct ;  a  canal  through  which  the 
contents  of  an  organ,  as  the  gall-bladder,  are  discharged. 

E'NAMEL   OP  THE   TEETH.      Encaustum ;    adamas ;   cortex 
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dentium.    The  thin  hard  capsule  which  mostly  envelopes  the  crown  of 
the  tooth.     It  is  the  hardest  substance  in  the  human  body. 

EXANTHESIS  (t»,  within,  cfrflijim,  a  blossoming).  Rash  exan- 
thcni ;  an  efflorescence  from  within  or  from  internal  affection ;  fever 
accompanied  with  rash ;  comprising  rosalia,  rubeola,  and  urticaria. 
Compare  Exanthesis. 

ENANTIOTATHY  (sawmoe,  opposite,  *d6o9,  disease).  A  term 
synonymous  with  allopathy  and  heleropathy,  denoting  the  treatment  of 
diseases  by  contraries,  as  distinguished  from  homoeopathy,  or  the  treat- 
ment by  similars. 

EN  ARTHROSIS  («V,  in,  £p0p«<ric,  articulation).  A  species  ot 
movable  articulation,  commonly  called  the  ball-and-socket  joint,  con- 
sisting of  the  insertion  of  the  round  extremity  of  one  bone  into  the  cup- 
like cavity  of  another  bone.  By  the  older  writers,  the  term  enarthrosis 
was  used  to  denote  a  species  of  diarthrosis,  a  joint  having  extensive 
movement.     See  Articulation. 

[ENCA'NTHIS]  (tV,  in,  Kaitfo*,  can  thus).  Canthitis  nasalit. 
Inflammation  of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis ;  a  morbid  growth  in  the 
canthw,  or  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

ENCAU'MA  (ty*au/L»a,  a  mark  burnt  in,  a  brand).  A  sore  from 
burning  ;  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  causing  the  loss  of  the  humors. 

[ENCETHALON]  (h,  in,  «i0a\ij,  the  head).  The  brain;  the 
contents  of  the  skull,  consisting  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  membranes. 

1.  Enkephal-iti$.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes. 
M  This  term  is  to  be  used  only  when  the  precise  seat  of  the  inflammation 
has  not  been  ascertained  by  post-mortem  examination.** — Norn.  of  Dis. 
It  has  also  been  termed  phrenitis  and  meningo-enkephalitis.  See 
Meningitis. 

2.  Enkephalo-cefe  («i$An,  a  tumor).  Hernia  of  the  brain,  through  the 
walls  of  the  cranium,  by  a  congenital  opening,  a  fracture,  &c. 

3.  Enkepkalo-itl  (tliox,  likeness).  Cerebrtform.  A  term  applied  to 
a  morhid  product,  or  enkephalosis,  the  cut  surface  of  which  resembles 
brain.  Hard  enhephaloia is  a  designation  sometimes  applied  to  medul- 
lary cancer  of  unusually  firm  consistence.    See  Cancer. 

4.  Enkephalo-lomv  (To/uif,  section).    Dissection  of  the  brain. 
ENCHONDRCMA  (i»,  in,  xo»*Po*>  cartilage).     Tumor  cartilagi- 

nosus.     A  tumor  composed  of  cartilage. 

EN-CYSTED  («*,  in,  *u<rrif,  a  cyst).  A  term  applied  to  tumors 
which  consist  of  matter  contained  in  a  sac  or  cyst 

END- ARTERITIS  (i\oov,  within,  arteritis,  inflammation  of  an 
artery).     Inflammation  of  the  endothelium  of  the  arteries. 

ENDE'MIC  (tp,  among,  Sijuox,  a  people).  An  epithet  for  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  particular  countries — native  diseases,  as 
ague  in  marshy  countries,  goitre  in  Switzerland,  &c.  The  term  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  term  indigenous  as  applied  to  plants.  See 
Epidemic. 

EN-DERM IC  (I*,  in,  iipua,  skin).  A  terra  indicative  of  tho 
method  of  applying  medicines  to  the  denuded  dermis.  It  is  also  called 
the  emplastro-endermic  method,  as  suggesting  the  mode  of  denuding  the 
dermis  bv  means  of  a  blister. 

END^XOTE'RIC  (ivio*,  within,   *£»,  without).     That  which 
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results  from  internal  and  external  causes  simultaneously ;  that  which 
includes  both  esoteric  and  exoteric  agency. 

EN  DO-  {iv&ov,  within).  A  Greek  preposition,  signifying  within. 
It  corresponds  with  the  old  Latin  endo-  or  indu-  in  composition. 

1.  Enao-chrome  f  XP"M<*'  colour).  The  coloured  material  which  fills 
vegetable  cells,  exclusive  of  the  green  material,  which  is  called  chloro- 
p*jfl-    The  colouring  matter  of  endochrome  is  called  chromulo. 

2.  Endo-gaslritis.  Inflammation  of  the  inner  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

3.  Endo-gen  {yivvdm,  to  produce).  A  plant  whose  stem  grows  by 
internal  increase,  as  a  palm.  The  name  of  one  of  the  large  primary 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    See  Exoyen. 

4.  Endokardiac  ;  exo-hardiac  (tcapiia,  the  heart).  Terms  applied 
to  diseases,  and  to  sounds  heard  by  auscultation  in  the  region  of  the 
heart :  the  former  arise  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself,  the  latter 
from  disessed  conditions  of  adjacent  parts. 

5.  Ettdo-kardium  (*cap^/«,  the  heart).  The  transparent  and  glisten- 
ing serous  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  heart,  and  which 
by  its  reduplications  assists  to  form  the  valves.  Endo-karditis  is  inflam- 
mation of  this  membrane.  Endo-perikarditis  is  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium,  and  is  more  common  than  simple  endo-karditis. 

6.  Endo-karp  (tap-wot,  fruit).  The  innermost  portion  of  the  peri- 
carp. In  some  fruits  it  presents  a  bony  consistence,  as  in  the  peach, 
and  has  been  termed  putamen.    See  Pericarp. 

7.  Endo-lymph  (lympha,  water).  Liquor  Scarpa.  The  limpid  fluid 
which  fills  the  cavities  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  vestibular  sac. 
See  Perilymph. 

8.  Endo-metritis  (u  J rp it i*,  inflammation  of  the  uterus).  Catarrhal 
or  croupy  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  uterus. 
It  is  sometimes  termed  uterine  catarrh  or  uterine  leucorrhcsa. 

9.  Endo-phlamm  (</>\oidc,  bark).  Another  name  for  liber — the 
innermost  layer  of  the  bark  of  exooens.    See  Dark. 

10.  Endo-pleura  (trXtvpd,  the  side).  The  internal  integument  of  the 
teed,  also  termed  tunica  interna,  tegmen,  hilofere,  &c. 

11.  Endo-rrhizous  (*>«£«,  a  root).  A  term  expressive  of  the  mode 
of  germination  of  Endogens,  in  which  the  radicle  is  emitted  from  the 
substance  of  the  radicular  extremity,  and  is  sheathed  at  its  base  by  the 
substance  from  which  it  protrudes.  This  sheath  is  termed  the  coleop- 
tile. 

12.  Endoscope  (owotcm,  to  view).  A  general  term  for  an  instru- 
ment employed  in  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  exploration  of  internal 
organs.  As  employed  for  the  urethra,  it  is  a  urethroscope  ;  for  the  ear, 
an  otoscope,  &c. 

13.  Endo-skeleton.  The  internal  bony  system  of  the  mammalia, 
birds,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from  the  exo  skeleton,  or  external  bony 
system,  of  the  Crustacea  and  testacea. 

14.  End-osmose  (»?/ud«,  impulsion).  The  property  by  which  rarer 
fluids  are  attracted  through  a  porous  diaphragm  into  a  cavity  or  space 
containing  a  denser  fluid.  M.  Du  troche  t,  who  introduced  this  term, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  motory  principle  to  which  it  refers,  used 
others  explicative  of  his  views  of  some  operations  in  the  animal 
economy  :  such  as  hyperendosmose,  or  the  state  of  things  in  inflamma- 
tion ;  with  this  are  associated  adjluxion,  or  accumulation  of  the  fluids, 
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and  impulsion,  or  increased  flow  of  the  fluid*  onwards.  Thus,  inflam- 
mation is  tuid  to  be  "  but  d'adfluxion,  et  origins  d'impulsion."  See 
Erosmose. 

15.  Endosmo-meter  (/utrpop,  a  measure).  An  instrument  con- 
trived by  Du troche t  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  endosmosmic 
function. 

16.  Endo-spermium  (<nrif>/ua,  seed).  The  name  given  by  Richard 
to  the  albumen  of  other  botanists.    Jussieu  termed  it  perisperm. 

17.  End-osteitis.  Inflammation  of  the  medullary  membrane  which 
lines  the  central  canal  of  long  bones,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  flat  and 
irregular  bones.    See  Osteitis  and  Osteo-myelitis. 

lo.  Endo-stome  (otoho,  a  mouth).  The  orifice  of  the  inner  integu- 
ment of  the  ovule,  in  plants. 

19.  Endo-thecium  (O'iict),  a  case).  The  name  given  by  Purkinje  to 
the  lining  of  the  anther,  consisting  of  fibro-cellular  tissue. 

20.  Endothelium.  A  term  formerly  introduced  to  designite  the 
kind  of  epithelium  (pseudo-epithelium)  which  is  found  lining  the  vas- 
cular, lymphatic,  ana  serous  cavities  of  the  body,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  real  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes. 

[ENE'CIA]  (4viKff«,  continuous).  A  term  denoting  continued 
action,  and  applied  by  Good  to  continued  fever,  including  the  sereral 
■pedes  of  inflammatory,  typhous,  and  synochal  fever.  These  were  for- 
merly called  continentes,  from  their  being  supposed  to  be  unattended  by 
any  change  or  relaxation  whatever. 

E'NEMA  (JptfiMt,  to  inject).  A  clyster,  lavement,  or  injection, 
employed  for  conveying  through  the  rectum  both  nourishment  and 
medicine  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

EN-EPIDE'RMIC.  A  term  indicative  of  the  method  of  applying 
medicines  to  the  epidermis,  unassisted  by  friction,  as  when  blisters, 
fomentations,  Ac,  are  employed.    See  Endermio. 

ENGORGEMENT.  Congestion.  Literally,  a  being  choked  up. 
An  over-fulness  or  obstruction  of  the  vessels  in  some  part  of  the  system. 
A  designation  of  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  also  termed  spfenization, 
in  which  the  affected  long  is  loaded  with  blood  or  bloody  serum. 

ENNEA'NDRIA  (i^ia,  nine,  Mp,  man).  The  ninth  class  of 
plants  in  Linnaeus's  system,  comprehending  those  which  have  nine 
stamens,  as  butomus  or  flowering  rush. 

ENS.  The  participle  present  of  the  verb  sum,  employed  as  a  sub- 
stantive in  philosophical  language,  for  any  being  or  existence.  This 
term  formerly  denoted,  in  chemistry,  a  substance  supposed  to  contain 
all  the  qualities  or  virtues  of  the  ingredients  from  which  it  is  drawn,  in 
a  small  compass.  Thus  we  had  ens  Martis  for  ammoniated  iron,  ens 
Veneris  for  muriate  of  ammonia  and  copper,  and  ens  primum  for  a  tinc- 
ture for  transmuting  metals. 

E'NSI  FORM  (ensis,  a  sword,//rmo,  likeness).  Xiphoid.  A  Latin 
term  applied  to  the  sword-shaped  cartilage  of  the  sternum ;  to  the  straight, 
flat,  and  pointed  leaf  of  Iris,  &c. 

ENSI-STE'RNAL  (ensis,  a  sword,  sternum,  the  chest).  Relating 
to  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  process  of  the  sternum ;  a  term  applied  by 
Beclard  to  the  last  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum. 

E'NTASIS  (irraaiv,  a  stretching  tight,  from  irrsisw,  to  stretch). 
A  term  denoting  intention,  or  stretching,  and  applied  by  Good  to  con- 
strictive spasm,  including  cramp,  wry-neck,  locked -jaw,  &c    Hence 
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the  adjective  enlatie  might  he  applied  to  all  diseases  characterized  by 
constrictive  spasm. 

E'NTERA  (plur.  of  ivripoir,  an  intestine,  formed  as  a  comparative 
form  trro'v,  within).    The  intestine*. 

1.  Enter-algia  (dXyot,  pain).  Pain  of  the  intestines ;  colic;  a  term 
synonymous  with  enter-odynia  (oovpii,  pain). 

2.  Enteric  fever.  Typhoid  fever.  "  A  continued  fever  characterized 
hy  the  pretence  of  rose-coloured  spots,  chiefly  on  the  abdomen,  and 
a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  with  specific  lesion  of  the  bowels." — Norn,  of 
Die.  Enteric  fever  occurring  in  the  child  is  often  named  Infantile 
remittent  fever.    See  Entero-mesenteric. 

&  Enterica.  The  designation  of  a  class  of  diseases  of  the  intestines; 
also  of  medicines  which  act  on  the  alimentary  canal,  as  stomachics, 
tonics,  anaesthetics,  &c 

4.  Enter-itis.  Inflammation  of  the  intestines;  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  external  or  peritonaal  coat  of  the  intestines,  as  distin- 
E Dished  from  inflammation  seated  in  the  mucous  coat.  By  some  writers, 
owever,  this  term  is  defined  as  "  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  small  intestine.** 

6.  Entero-cele  (*»iXtj,  a  tnmor).  Abdominal  hernia  which  contains 
a  portion  of  intestine  only.  If  the  hernia  contains  omentum  as  well 
at  intestine,  it  is  called  enter-epiplo-ctle  (ixt-rXoop,  the  omentum) ; 
and  if  the  umbilicus  is  involved  in  the  hernia,  the  term  lengthens  into 
enter-empl-omphaloctle  (6[A<pa\6t,  the  umbilicus).  The  student  can- 
not fail  to  admire  the  plastic  nature  of  the  Greek  language. 

6.  Enlero-lUhus  (Xutot ,  a  stone).  An  intestinal  concretion,  as  a 
bezoar,  a  calculus,  &c.    See  Bczoar. 

7.  Entero-tnesenteric.  A  term  suggested  by  Dr.  Harley  as  more 
characteristic  than  enteric,  when  applied  to  fever,  as  marking  out  the 
disease  from  all  others,  and  pointing  to  a  constant  feature.  For  these 
reasons,  the  terms  "  typhoid,**  "  abdominal  typhus,**  "  gastric,**  and 
"  pythogenic,**  are  considered  objectionable,  as  applied  to  this  kind  of 
fever. 

8.  Entero-rrhaphia  (pa<p$,  a  suture).  The  operation  of  making  a 
suture  of  the  divided  edges  of  an  intestine. 

9.  Enter-oscheo-cele  (oox*ov,  the  scrotum,  Kt/Xt|,  a  tumor).  Hernia 
in  which  a  portion  of  intestine  descends  into  the  scrotum. 

10.  Entero-tomy  (Wpy»,  to  cut).  Dissection  of  the  intestines; 
incision  of  the  intestines  in  operation  for  hernia,  for  artificial  anus, 
&c. 

E'NTOMOLINE  (tirropop,  an  insect).  A  peculiar  chemical  prin- 
ciple, found  in  large  quantities  in  the  wings  ana  elytra  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  and  termed  chitine  by  M.  Odier. 

ENTOMOLOGY  (tVropa,  insects,  Xoyot,  an  account).  That  part 
of  Zoology  which  treats  of  insects.  The  Greek  term  enloma  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Latin  word  insecta,  both  having  reference  to  a  striking 
character  of  the  insect  tribe,  that  of  having  the  body  insectedt  or  cut  or 
divided  into  several  segments. 

ENTO'NIC  (tVrovo*,  strained).  A  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
persons  who  are  sinewy  and  well-strung.  In  pathology,  it  is  synony- 
mous with  entatic.    See  Entasis. 

ENTOTHYTA  (irro's,  within,  AvTo*,aplant).  Entophytes;  crypto- 
j»mic  plants  found  living  on  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes  of 
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animals,  or  in  the  contents  of  cavities  lined  by  mucous  membrane.    See 
Bmpkvta. 

ENTO'PTICS  (cvto'v,  within,  otrrind,  optics;.  The  investigation 
of  those  conditions  in  which  light,  on  entering  the  eye,  causes  us  to  see, 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  series  of  objects  which  exist  in  the  organ 
itself.  This  investigation  has  been  employed,  in  physiology  and  medi- 
cine, by  Dr.  Jago. 

ENTOZO'A  (eirrof,  within,  £a»op,  an  animal).  A  subdivision  of 
human  parasites,  comprising  the  classes  coelelmintha  or  hollow  worms, 
stertlmintha  or  solid  worms,  and  accidental  parasites,  having  the  habits 
of,  but  not  referable  to,  the  class  of  entozoa.  The  orders  are,  Cystica 
or  hydatids,  Cestoidea  or  tape- worms.  Tremaioda  or  fluke- worms, 
AcanthocephaJa  or  hooked  worms,  and  Nematoidea  or  round  worms. 

ENTROTIUM  (i»,  in,  vpiirm,  to  turn).  Inversio  palpebrce.  In- 
version of  the  margin  of  the  eye-lid,  caused  by  a  boat-shaped  incurvation 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.    Compare  Eciropium. 

ENUCLEATION  (enucleate,  to  take  out  the  kernel).  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  a  tumor,  as  a  kernel  may  be  removed  from  its  en- 
veloping husks. 

ENURE'SIS  (ivovpiu,  to  make  water  in— in  bed,  Aristoph.).  Hy- 
peruresis.  Incontinence  of  urine;  involuntary  discharge  of  urine, 
from  mechanical  cause,  or  from  functional  derangement  of  the 
bladder. 

EP-,  EPH-,  EPI-.  These  prefixes  all  represent  the  Greek  preposition 
•VI,  upon,  denoting  all  sorts  of  relations  of  place.  In  composition,  it 
frequently  conveys  the  idea  of  increase,  addition,  accompaniment, 
repetition,  reciprocal  action,  &c. 

EPA'CTAL  (tvaKTof,  brought  on  or  in,  added).  The  name  given 
by  Fischer  to  the  inter-parietal  bone  of  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire.  It  is  only 
developed  after  birth,  and  is  only  occasionally  met  with. 

EPA'NETUS  (sVawTof,  remitting,  sc.  irvptrov,  fever).  A  term 
denoting  remittent,  and  applied  by  Good  to  remittent  fever,  including 
the  mild  form,  the  malignant  form,  and  hectic  fever. 

EPE'NDYMA  VENTRICULO'RUM  (iirirtvpa,  an  upper  gar- 
ment). The  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  a  serous 
layer,  distinct  from  the  arachnoid. 

EPENKETHALON  (1*1,  upon,  iyci<pa\oir,  the  brain).  The 
posterior  primary  division  of  the  brain,  including  the  medulla  oblongata, 
pons  varolii,  cerebellum,  and  fourth  ventricle.  The  epenkephalic  arch 
is  the  neural  arch  of  the  occipital  vertebra,  which  embraces  and  protects 
the  epenkephalon. 

ErHE'LIS  (totfXtv,  an  iron  band  on  a  box's  cover;  in  plur.  spots 
or  freckles  which  stud  the  face;  and  so  from  frAov,  a  stud,  though 
also  referred  to  fjXtot,  the  sun — Liddell  and  Scott).  Sun-burn;  a 
•pot  or  freckle  of  the  skin,  produced  bv  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  Varieties  are  ephelis  umbrosa,  in  which  the  spots  are  brown  and 
irregular ;  ephelis  lentigo,  in  which  the  spots  are  yellow  and  circular, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  lentigo ;  and  ephelis  ignealis,  a  term  for 
the  mottled  appearance  seen  upon  the  legs  and  thighs  of  women  who  sit 
over  a  charcoal  brazier. 

EPHE'MERA  (i<pj,itpot,  daily,  sc  vvperot,  fever).  Sub.  febris. 
A  fever  which  runs  its  course  of  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages  in  a 
period  of  twelve  hours. 
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Ephemera  Puerperarum.  Weed.  "A  fever  consisting  of  one  or 
more  paroxysms,  occurring  a  few  days  after  delivery,  generally  attended 
by  diminution  of  the  milk  and  lochia,  and  unaccompanied  by  local 
lesions.*' — Norn,  of  Dis.    See  Puerperal  Fever. 

EPHIA'LTES  (lfptd\rti*,  the  night-mare,  strictly,  one  who  leapt 
upon).  Incubus,  or  night-mare ;  the  imaginary  being  which  seems  to 
leapwpon  the  chest  of  the  sleeper. 

KPHIDRO'SIS  (c4>/ty>c0<ric,  superficial  or  slight  perspiration — 
Hipp.).  By  ephidrotis  profusa  Mason  Good  designates  morbid  in- 
crease of  the  perspiratory  secretion,  or  the  hypcrhidrosis  of  Swediaur; 
by  ephidrosis  olens,  alteration  as  regards  odour,  or  osmidrosis ;  by 
epkidrosis  omenta,  harmidrosis  or  bloody  sweat.  Other  varieties  are 
named  discolor,  partialis,  and  arenosa,  or  sandy  sweat 

EPH1TPIUM  (i4>iVriov,  for  putting  on  a  horse,  as  a  saddle). 
Sella  turcica.  A  depressed  portion  of  the  os  sphenoides,  so  called  from 
its  saddle-like  shape. 

ETIAN.  Pian.  A  term  denoting  a  raspberry,  and  applied  on  the 
American  coast  to  frambama.  On  the  African  coast  this  affection  is 
termed  yaws. 

EPIBLE'MA  {iwlfiXnua,  that  which  is  thrown  over,  a  cloak).  The 
imperfectly  formed  covering  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  epidermis 
in  submerged  plants  and  on  the  extremities  of  growing  roots. 

rEPICA'NTIIlS]  (iwtffarfiv,  i.q.  iyKaudh)'.  Piojection  of  the  nasal 
fold  of  the  eye-lid.  The  term  is  similar  to  encanihis,  which  denotes  a 
tumor  on  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye. 

ETIOARP  (ix/,  upon,  xapirot,  fruit).  The  exterior  portion  of  the 
pericarp,  commonly  termed  the  skin  of  fruits.    See  Pericarp. 

EPICHRCSI8  (IwlxpMaity  a  surface-stain).  A  coloured  or  spotted 
surface  of  any  kind ;  a  term  applied  to  macula?,  or  blemishes  of  the 
•kin,  as  freckles,  sun -burn,  moles,  piebald-skin,  albino-skin,  &c. 

EPICRA'NLUM  (t-ri,  upon,  xpaviov,  the  skull).  The  integuments 
and  epineurotic  expansion  which  lie  over  the  cranium. 

EPICRA'NIUS  (nrf,  upon,  xpaviov,  the  cranium).  Another  name 
of  the  occipito-frontalxs  muscle,  which  covers  the  whole  side  of  the 
vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the  occiput  to  the  eye-brow. 

EPIDE'MIC  (cTtdtf/uiov,  prevalent  among  a  people).  An  epithet 
for  a  popular,  prevailing,  but  not  native  disease,  arising  from  a  general 
and  temporary  cause,  as  excessive  heat.  (See  Endemic.)  The  phrases 
u Epidemic  constitution"  "Epidemic  influences"  belong  to  the  earlier 
ages  of  physic,  and  are  suggestive  of  mystical  notions.  "  It  is  the  disease 
that  constitutes  the  epidemic,  and  not  the  ep'demic  the  disease.  The 
evil  always  remains  the  same,  the  number  of  those  affected  being  alone 
increased." 

EPIDEMIOLOGY  (Iwitjfuov,  prevalent  among  a  people,  \6y09, 
a  description).  A  description  of  the  remote  cause  of  epidemic  diseases 
in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  creation.    See  Epidemic. 

EPIDERMIC  METHOD  Uiri,  upon,  dipua,  the  skin).  latralip- 
tie  method.  The  application  of  remedies  to  the  skin,  aided  by  friction. 
This  is  sometimes  called  anatripsologia  and  espnoic  medicine.  The 
application  of  remedies,  unaided  by  friction,  as  of  blisters,  lotions,  &c, 
it  termed  the  en-epidermic  method. 

EPIDERMIDO-MYCO'SIS  (L*ittpul*y  iirtttpnitot,  the  outer 
skin,  /tviofv,  a  fungus).    A  generic  term  for  mouldiness  of  the  epider- 
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■ait.    The  species  are  E.  versicolor,  or  chloasma;  E.  decalvans,  or 
baldneai ;  and  £.  tonsurans,  or  ringworm  of  the  icalp.    See  Derma- 

EPIDERMIDCX-PHYTON  (*T»3»p„fc,  iirtiipfiio^t,  epidermis, 
<pvr6vt  a  plant).  A  plant  or  fungus  of  the  epidermis ;  the  microsporon, 
•r  dermopnyte  of  chloasma. 

EPIDERMIS  (i-rtttpfil*,  from  M,  upon,  oipua,  the  skin).  The 
external  layer  of  the  skin,  lying  upon  the  derma,  or  true  skin.  It  is 
also  called  cuticle,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cutis,  or  true  skin.  Its 
internal  surface  presents  a  soft  cell-tissue,  termed  rele  nmcosum ;  its 
external  surface,  a  horny  layer,  called  pars  cornea.    See  Scarf -dun. 

EPIDE'RMOSE  (iVf,  upon,  iipp.a,  the  skin).  The  name  given 
by  Bouchardat  to  the  few  fiocculi  of  fibrin  or  albumen  which  resist 
eolation,  when  these  substances  are  placed  in  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.    See  Albuminose. 

EPIDI'DYMIS  (iviitdvuiti  the  outer  membrane  of  the  testis). 
The  small  oblong  body  which  lies  above  the  testis,  formed  by  the  con- 
volutions of  the  vasa  efferentia,  external  to  the  testis. 

Epididymitis.  Inflammation  of  the  epididymis,  as  distinguished  from 
orchitis  or  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  testis.  The  disease  is  also 
termed  gonorrheal  orchitis. 

EPl6A'STRIUM  (tirf,  upon,  ya<rrnp%  the  stomach).  The  superior 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  part  situated  above  the  stomach.  The  epi- 
gastric region  is  the  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone  situated  imme- 
diately over  the  small  end  of  the  stomach. 

EPiGE'NESIS  (cwi,  a  preposition  denoting  addition,  and  yivtatv, 
feneration).  A  term  applied  to  a  theory  of  generation,  in  which  each 
germ  is  an  entirely  new  production  of  the  parent  organism,  as  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  mere  expansion  of  pre-existent  germs.  Compare 
Evolution. 

E'PIGEOUS  (iw/,  upon,  yrj,  the  earth).  Growing  upon  the  earth ; 
a  term  applied  to  cotyledons  which  emerge  from,  and  grow  upon,  the 
ground.    See  Hypogeous. 

EPIGLOTTIS  (t*i,  upon,  yXwrrit,  glottis).  A  fibro-cartilage 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  glottis,  to  protect  this  opening  of  the 
tarrnx  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies. 

1.  Epiglottic  gland.    This  is  merely  a  mass  of  alveolar  and  adiposo. 
tissue,  situated  in   the   triangular  space  between  the  front  surface 
of  the  apex  of  the  epiglottis,  the  hyo-epiglottidean  and  the  thyro- 
hyoidean  ligament. 

2.  Epiglottic  ligaments.  These  are  five  in  number,  three  named 
gloseo-epiglottic,  or  fraena  epiglottidis,  one  hyo-epiglottic,  and  one 
tfcyro-epiglottir. 

EPl'GYNOUS  («xi,  upon,  yvri,  the  pistil  or  female  organ  of 
plants).  That  condition  of  the  stamens  of  a  plant,  in  which  they  adhere 
both  to  the  calyx  and  the  ovarium,  as  in  Umbelliferous  plants. 

E'PILEPSx  fiVUii^tf,  a  taking  hold  of,  a  convulsive  seizure). 
Falling  sickness.  Sudden  loss  of  sensation  and  consciousness,  with  tome 
convulsions  lasting  a  few  seconds,  followed  by  clonic  spasms  of  voluntary 
muscles,  frequently  preceded  by  a  shriek,  ending  in  a  state  of  sopor, 
and  recurring  in  paroxysms  more  or  less  regular.  This  affection  has 
been  called  morbus  divinus,  morbus  saccr,  morbus  comitialis,  morbus 
caducus,  &c. 

V 
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The  term  Epilepsy  has  been  applied  to  a  disease  of  the  kidney  and 
to  an  affection  or  the  retina,  but  very  incorrectly.  "  Renal  astnma," 
•ays  Dr.  J.  R.  Reynolds,  "would  be  a  term  aa  pathologically  correct 
••  *  renal  epilepsy,'  and  dyspnoea  of  the  fingers  as  justifiable  aa  the 
expression  ( epilepsy  of  the  retina.' " 

EPINY'CTJS  [iirivvKTit).  A  pustule  which  is  most  painful  at 
night     The  term  is  applied  by  Sauvages  to  ecthyma. 

EPI-PETALOUS  f Jirf,  upon,  *<TaW,  a  leaf).  That  condition 
of  the  stamens  of  a  plant,  in  which  the  filaments  are  united  to  the 
petals,  so  as  apparently  to  spring  from  them,  as  in  honey-suckle. 

EPIPHLCE/UM  (/*»(,  upon,  <t>\oi6t,  bark).  A  layer  of  bark,  situ- 
ated immediately  beneath  tne  epidermis,  termed  by  Mohl  phlceum  or 
periderm]*. 

EPI'PHORA  (i-TKpopa,  a  sudden  burst  of  rain,  of  tears).  The 
watery  eye;  &  redundancy  or  undue  secretion  of  tears,  which  run  over 
the  cheek.  It  is  distinguished  from  itillicidium  lacrymarum,  which 
consists  in  an  obstacle  to  the  absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears 
from  the  lacus  lacrymarum  into  the  sac,  causing  thereby  an  overflow  of 
tears,  not  redundant  nor  unduly  secreted. 

EPI'PHYSIS  {i-ritpuai*,  an  ongrowth,  an  excrescence).  An  arti- 
cular extremity  of  a  bone ;  a  process  of  a  bone  attached  by  cartilage  to 
a  bone, 'and  not  a  part  of  the  same  bone.  It  differs  from  apophysis, 
which  is  a  process  of  a  bone,  and  a  part  of  the  same  bone ;  and  from 
diaphysiSy  winch  is  the  central  portion  of  a  long  bone. 

EPI'PH YTA  (iw/,  upon,  g>vtoV,  a  plant).  Epiphytes ;  plants  found 
growing  upon  other  plants,  principally  those  Orchidaceous  plants  which 
grow  upon  trees.  Epiphytes  are  also  found  on  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  in  the  stomach,  &c. 

1.  Epipliyla  are  frequently  confounded  with  entophyta,  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  perplexing,  because  it  may  happen  that  a  plant 
whose  spores  are  deposited  in  the  interior  of  an  animal  body  (an  enio- 
phyteY  may  in  the  course  of  growth  find  its  way  to  the  surface  (an  cpi- 

2.  Epiphytes  are  sometimes  confounded  with  parasites,  but  their 
mode  of  growth  is  different :  epiphytes  adhere  to  the  bark  of  other 
plants  and  root  into  the  surrounding  soil ;  parasites,  as  mistletoe 
and  the  various  species  of  Loranthus,  strike  their  abortive  roots  into 
the  wood,  and  flourish  upon  the  sap  of  the  individual  to  which  they 
attach  themselves. 

EPI'PLOON  (iirLirXoov,  omentum,  from  i-KnrXiw,  to  sail  upon). 
The  omentum ;  a  membranous  expansion  which  floats  upon  the  in- 
testines. Epiplo-itis  is  inflammation  of  the  epiploon  or  omentum; 
epiplo-cele  («?j\»j,  tumor),  hernia  of  the  epiploon  ;  and  cpipl-oscheo-ceU 
(ocrx<ov,  the  scrotum),  hernia  in  which  the  epiploon  descends  into  the 
scrotum. 

EPIRRHEO'LOGY  (ixiiipon,  a  flowing  on,  \6yo*%  an  account). 
That  branch  of  science  whicn  treats  of  the  effects  of  external  agents 
upon  living  plants. 

EPFSCHESIS  (sVfoxao-if,  a  checking,  from  t-ri<rx«,  to  hold  back). 
Obstruction ;  suppression  of  excretions. 

EPISEIO'RRAPHY  (iirl<T*iov,  the  region  of  the  pubes,  pao>if, 
suture).  Suture  of  the  external  parts  of  the  pudenda.  See  Cotporra- 
phy. 
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EPISPADIAS  (iirttnraodai,  to  draw  the  prepuce  forward,  become 
at  if  uncircumcised).  That  malformation,  in  which  the  urethra  is 
fissured  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis,  not  far  from  the  pubes.  See 
Hypospadias. 

EPISPA'STICS  (IvHrxavTiKSi,  drawing  to  oneself,  as  of  drugs  in 
drawing  out  peccant  humors).  Vesicatories ;  blisters ;  external  appli- 
cations to  the  skin,  which  produce  a  serous  or  puriform  discharge,  by 
exciting  inflammation.  When  these  agents  act  so  mildly  as  merely  to 
excite  inflammation,  without  occasioning  the  effusion  of  serum,  they 
are  denominated  rubefacients. 

"  What  the  Ancients  called  epispastics  were  such  external  applica- 
tions as  only  reddened  the  skin,  and,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
effect,  received  different  names  :  the  slightest  were  called  phamigmoi, 
the  next  sinapismi,  the  more  active  vesicatorii,  and  the  strongest 
cowtu*."— Parr,  Med.  Diet. 

E'PISPERM  (M,  upon,  otripfia,  seed).  This,  and  perisperm,  are 
terms  applied  by  Richard  to  the  testa  of  seeds— the  spermodcrm  of 
Decandolle. 

BPISTA'XI8  (iirtVragtv,  a  dropping).  WUnorrhagia.  Nasal 
hsnnoirhage ;  an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  pituitary  membrane. 

EPrTASIS  (iwlTao-tv,  a  stretching).  J.  A  Greek  term  denoting 
stretching,  as  of  the  nerves  (Hipp.),  and  opposed  to  anesis  (d*>c <ti?)  or 
relaxation.  2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  the 
Latin  accessio,  and  then  denotes  a  paroxysm  of  a  disease.  See  Acces- 
sio. 

EPITHELIOMA.  Abnormal  development  of  the  epithelium ;  a 
disease,  according  to  some  pathologists,  sm  generis,  consisting  of  an  in- 
filtration of  cells  of  scaly  epithelium.  The  term  has  been  employed  as 
a  synonym  of  epithelial  cancer  (p.  97),  which  it  resembles,  inasmuch  as 
it  returns  after  excision,  is  prone  to  incurable  ulceration,  affects  the 
lymphatics  seated  near  it,  ana  destroys  the  patient. — Tanner. 

EPITHELIUM  (twiTiu*  nm,  to  place  upon).  The  superficial,  horny, 
insensible,  and  bloodless  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane — the  part  cor- 
responding to  the  epidermis  of  the  skin.    Its  varieties  are — 

1.  Squamous  epithelium ;  so  named  from  the  conversion  of  its  super- 
ficial cells  into  squama  or  scales.  When  several  layers  exist,  the  terms 
lameUated,  tesselated,  stratified \*na  pavement  epitheltumhm  been  given 
to  this  variety. 

2.  Columnar  epithelium,  or  cylinder-epithelium ;  consisting  of  elon- 
gated or  pvriform  cells,  their  bases  directed  to  the  free  surfaces,  their 
apices  to  the  corium,  and  all  ranged  side  by  side  like  columns. 

3.  Spheroidal  epithelium ;  consisting  of  spheroidal  cells  somewhat 
polyhedral  from  compression.  This  variety,  from  its  occurring  in 
situations  where  the  two  preceding  varieties  are  continuous,  has  been 
called  transitional  epithelium. 

A.  Ciliated  epithelium ;  so  named  from  its  vibratile  filaments,  or  cilia, 
surmounting  tne  broad  ends  of  the  columnar,  or  the  free  surface  of  the 
spheroidal  variety. 

ETITHEM  (iirlBtfia,  a  later  form  for  MBtifia,  an  external  appli- 
cation). A  general  term  for  any  external  topical  application  to  the 
body,  except  ointments  and  plasters ;  a  lotion. 

EPIZOKA  (tVf,  upon,  {wo»,  an  animal).  Parasitic  animals,  which 
live  upon,  or  in  the  structure  of,  the  skin  of  other  animals,  as  the  acarus. 
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(See  Parasite.)  The  term  ertixoa  is  also  applied  to  those  singular  crus- 
taceans which  afford  a  striking  example  of  retrograde  or  recurrent 
development:  in  the  larval  form  they  swim  freely,  have  locomotive 
limbs,  and  well-developed  organs  of  vision ;  in  the  adult  state,  they  are 
swollen  and  deformed,  sedentary,  deprived  of  organs  of  sense,  and  lead 
an  almost  vegetable  life. 

EPIZOO'TIC  (Jwe,  upon,  g&or,  an  animal).  A  term  applied  to 
diseases  which  prevail  among  the  lower  animals,  and  corresponding 
with  the  term  endemic  as  applied  to  man. 

EPSOM  SALT.  Sal  catharticus  amarus.  Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
formerly  procured  bv  boiling  down  the  mineral  water  of  Epsom,  but 
now  prepared  from  the  bittern  of  sea-water,  which  is  left  after  the  crys- 
tallization of  common  salt 

EPU'LIS  fiwovA/t,  a  gum-boil).  A  tumor  springing  from  the 
periosteum  and  edge  of  the  alveolus  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and  impli- 
cating the  osseous  walls.  Simple  epulis  is  a  fibrous  tumor;  malignant 
epulis  is  usually  fibro-plastic,  and  is  occasionally  cancerous. 

EPULOTICS  (4irovXttTtK<fo,  promoting  the  healing  of  wounds; 
from  iiri,  upon,  ou\»j,  cicatrix).  Medicines  which  promote  the  cica- 
trization of  wounds.    They  are  also  called  doatrizantia. 

EQUILIBRIUM  (opte*,  equally,  librare,  to  balance).  A  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  equality  of  temperature,  which  all  bodies  on  the  earth 
•re  constantly  tending  to  attain  (see  Caloric),  and  of  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  electric  fluid  in  its  natural  undisturbed  state. 

EQUI'NIA  (eouinus,  belonging  to  the  horse).  Glanders.  "  An  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  produced  by  the 
contagion  of  matter  from  a  glandered  horse.** 

Equmia  mitis.  Grease.  "  A  pustular  eruption,  produced  by  the 
contagion  of  matter  from  a  horse  affected  with  the  grease. — Nom.  of 
Bis. 

E'QUITANT  (eauitare,  to  ride).  A  term  descriptive  of  a  form  of 
vernation  in  which  the  leaves  overlap  one  another  parallelly  and 
entirely,  without  involution,  as  in  Iris. 

EQUIVALENTS,  CHEMICAL  (ami,  equally,  valert,  to  avail). 
A  term  applied  by  Wollaston  to  the  combining  proportions  of  elementary 
and  compound  substances,  as  the  quantities  of  acid  and  base,  in  salts, 
required  to  neutralize  each  other.  Thus  57*68  of  arsenic  acid,  37  of 
muriatic,  54  of  nitric,  and  40  of  sulphuric,  combine  with  28  of  lime, 
forming,  respectively,  a  neutral  arseniate,  muriate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate 
•of  lime.  &c,  &c. 

1.  Tne  term  ''chemical  equivalent,**  though  frequently  used  as 
^synonymous  with  atomic  weight  and  combining  proportion,  is  not  strictly 
-ao,  since  the  equivalent  of  a  body  may  be,  ana  occasionally  is,  different 
from  its  atomic  weight  or  combining  proportion. 

2.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  a  metal  expresses  the  weight  which  is 
required  to  be  substituted  for  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  in  its 
compounds. 

ERBIUM.  A  rare  metal  found,  associated  with  yttris,  in  gadoli- 
isto.  a  mineral  silicate  occurring  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Erbia  is  its 
oxide. 

ERE'CTILE  TISSUE  (erigere,  to  erect).     A  peculiar  ccllulo-vas 
eular  tissue,  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  organs  of  generation. 
That  of  the  vagina  has  been  termed,  by  Dr.  Graaf,  retiformis,  and 
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Utterly,  corpus  cavernosum  vagina.  The  term  it  also  applied  to  a 
similar  tissue,  constituting  nacviis,  Ac. 

ERE'CTILE  TUMORS.  Another  teim  for  vascular  navi,  indica- 
tive of  the  slightly  elevated  state  of  the  tumors. 

ERECTOR  (erigcre.  to  raise).  A  muscle  of  the  clitoris  and  of  the 
penis,  so  named  from  it*  office.  Under  the  term  erector  spina  i  are 
been  associated  the  sacrolumbalis,  longissimus  doroi,  and  spinalis  dorsi 
muscles. 

ERKM  ACAU'STS  (#oc/uoc,  slow,  navtnv,  hum  ing).  A  term  applied 
bv  Liebig  to  the  slow  combustion  or  oxidation  of  organic  matters  in 
air,  as  in  the  conversion  of  wood  into  humus,  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  from  alcohol,  nitrification,  &c.     See  Putrefaction. 

ERETHrSMUS  (*p«0tfcd,  to  exrite).  Constitutional  irritation,  or 
excitement  Erethismus  mere ur talis,  or  mercurial  erethism,  is  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  erethism  produced  by  mercury. 

Erethism  and  Katalysis.  Terms  proposed  by  Marshall  Hall  for  de- 
noting the  two  classes  into  which  every  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
appears  to  resolve  itself,  the  former  denoting  irritation ;  the  latter, 
abolition  of  function : — 

"  If  a  sentient  nerve  be  erethised,  there  is  pain  ;  \f  katalysed,  there  is 
numbness ;  if  a  muscular  nerve  be  erethised,  there  is  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles :  if  the  nerve  be  katalysed,  the  muscle  is  inert,  it  is 
paralysed  ;  if  the  cerebrum  be  erethised,' there  is  delirium  ;  if  katalysed, 
there  is  coma  or  insensibility;  if  the  spinal  marrow  be  eiethised  or 
katalysed,  there  are  convulsive  movements,  or  paralysis,  respec- 
tively. " 

E'RGOTA  {ergot,  French,  a  spur,  smut).  Ergot;  a  parasitic  fungus, 
consisting  of  "the  sclerotiura  (compact  mycelium  or  spawn)  ofClavi- 
ceps  purpurea,  Tulasne,  produced  within  the  palese  of  the  common  rye, 
Sccale  ccreale."— Br.  Ph.,  1867. 

1.  Ergottetia  {ergot a,  and  air  in,  origin).  The  generic  name  given 
by  Mr.  Quekett  to  the  ergot  fungus,  to  which  was  added  the  specific 
appellation  of  abortifaciens,  in  allusion  to  its  destroying  the  germinating 
power  of  the  grain  of  grasseo. 

2.  Ergotin.  A  peculiar  principle  discovered  in  ergot,  by  M.  Bon- 
jeau,  who  formerly  termed  it  hemostatic  extract,  from  its  beiug  a  real 
specific  for  haemorrhages  in  general. 

3.  Ergotism.  An  epidemic  occurring  in.  moist  districts,  as  in  that  of 
8ologne,  from  the  use  of  ergota,  in  rye-bread.  Its  forms  are — the 
convulsive,  a  nervous  disease,  characterized  by  violent  spasmodic  con- 
vulsions; and  the  gangrenous,  a  depraved  state  of  the  constitution, 
terminating  in  dry  gangrene,  and  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of 
the  creeping  sickness. 

ERIO'METER  (cfuop,  wool,  ftirpov,  a  mca«ure).  An  instrument, 
invented  bv  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  minute 
fibres,  as  tho*e  of  wool. 

ERO'DENTS  (erodere,  to  gnaw  off).  Substances  which  eat  away, 
as  it  were,  extraneous  growths,  as  caustics. 

EROSION  {erodere,  to  jrnaw  off).  Destruction  by  ulceration  ;  the 
name  applied  bv  Galen  to  the  phenomena  of  ulcerative  absorption. 

EROTO-MANIA  (ipwt,  ipmrot,  love,  navia,  madness).  Insanity 
occasioned  by  excessive  affection  ;  a  form  of  partial  moral  mania, 
known  as  nymphomania  in  females,  as  satyriasis  in  males. 
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ERRATIC  (erraticus,  wandering,  from  errare,  to  wander).  Wan- 
dering ;  irregular;  as  applied  to  gout,  erysipelas,  gestation,  aud  several 
forms  of  pain. 

E'RR  JUNES  (lv,  in,  piv%  the  nose).  Sternutatories.  Medicines 
which,  when  applied  to  the  nostrils,  produce  an  increased  discharge  of 
nasal  mucus,  frequently  attended  by  tneczing  and  an  unusual  secretion 
of  tears. 

E'RROR  LO'CI  (error  of  place).  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
certain  derangements  in  the  capillary  circulation.  Bocrhaavc  con- 
ceived that  the  vessels  were  of  different  sizes  for  the  circulation  of 
blood,  lymph,  aud  serum ;  and  that,  when  the  larger-sized  globules 
passed  into  the  smaller  vessels  by  an  error  loci,  an  obstruction  took 
place  which  gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

ERUCTATION  (eructare,  to  belch  forth).  Flatulency,  with 
frequent  rejection  upwards, — as  from  a  volcano.  Ructamen  has  the 
same  meaning.     Cicero  says,  "  Cui  ructarc  turpc  esset,  is  vomuit." 

ERU'PTION  (erumpere^  to  break  out).  A  breaking  out ;  a  term 
applied  to  acute  cutaneous  diseases.  Eruvtive  fevers  are  continued 
fevers,  with  an  eruption  superadded,  as  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

ER  VALE'NTA.  A  substance  consisting  of  the  farina  or  meal  of  the 
Ervum  lens,  or  common  lentil.    See  R evident  a. 

ERY'NGO.  The  candied  root  of  the  En/ngium  campestre,  reckoned 
by  Boeihoavc  as  the  first  of  aperient  diuretic  roots. 

ERYSl'PELAS  (if>v<nir«\a«,  from  f^vtfpov,  red,  irtWa,  skin). 
Emphlysis  erysipelas.  "  Inflammation  of  the  integument,  tending  to 
spread  indefinitely."—  Nom.  of  Dis.  An  acute  specific  disease 
characterized  by  fever  of  a  low  type  and  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  tho 
tkin.  It  was  called  by  the  Latins  Ignis  sacer ;  more  recently,  St. 
Anthoriy's  fire,  either  from  its  burning  heat,  or  from  the  reputed  power 
of  St.  Anthony  to  cure  it;  and  tho  Rose,  from  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
[The  etymology  given  abovo  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  iovtift-  is 
actually  changed  into  i/>t»<r-  in  other  Greek  compounds,  as  in  ipvaiftti, 
red  blight;  and  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  airtXov  (a,  priv.,  and 
irAXa,  pellis,  skin),  a  wound  not  yet  skinned  over.] 

1.  Varieties. — Erysipelas  is  termed  simple  or  cutaneous,  when  it 
scarcely  extends  beyond  the  skin ;  traumaticum,  when  it  is  the  result 
of  a  wound  or  other  injury;  erraticum,  when  it  is  diffusive;  metastati- 
csfm,  when  it  changes  its  seat;  miliare*  when  vesicular;  phlyctanodes, 
when  attended  by  bulla?;  o*dematod>s,  when  characterized  by  swelling; 
pMegmonodes,  when  marked  by  phlegmonous  inflammation  ;  and  ery- 
sipelas faciei,  capitis,  mammae  umlrilicale,  local  sub-varieties  of  simple 
erysipelas.  The  last  occurs  in  infants,  and  is  then  called  erysipelas 
neonatorum.  But  these  distinctions  are  generally  unscientific  and  of 
no  practical  utility. 

2.  Inflammatio  diffusa  memhrana  cellulosa.  "  Inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  tending  to  spread  indefinitely." — Num.  of  Dis.  In 
slighter  cases,  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  diffuse  inflammation 
is  identical  with  phlegmonous  erysipelus. 

ERYTHE'M  A  (ipvtiima%  redness  of  the  skin).  A  non-contagious 
superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin,  called  "  inflammatory  blush/  It 
is  termed  fugax%  when  of  a  fleeting,  evanescent  character  ;  circinatumt 
when  marked  by  annular  patches;  marginatum,  "when  the  margins  of  tho 
circles  arc  well  defined  ;  tare,  when  the  inflamed  surface  is  smooth  and 
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swollen  ;  intertrigo,  when  the  inflammation  is  caused  by  chafing  of  sur- 
faces ;  papulatum,  when  accompanied  by  papulae  or  pimples;  tuberosum, 
when  distinguished  by  its  circular  patches;  and  nodosum,  when  oc- 
curring in  oval  patches.  These  are  all  acute  varieties;  the  chronic 
varieties  are  explained  under  Pityriasis. 

1.  Erythema  folliculorwn.  Inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles,  as 
indicated  by  an  erythematous  blush  of  redness  of  the  skin,  dryness,  and 
the  production  of  furfuraceous  scales. 

2.  Erythematous  eruptions.  A  group  of  eruptions,  corresponding 
with  the  Exanthemata  of  Willau. 

ERY'THROGEN  {ipvBpot,  red,  viinrdw,  to  produce).  A  green- 
coloured  substance  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  a  case  of  jaundice. 

ERYTHROID  (ipvOpos,  red,  «Wo«,  likeness).  Red-like;  a  term 
applied  to  the  cremasteric  covering  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis. 

ERYTHRO'LEIN;  ERYTHROLI'TMIN.  These,  with  axo- 
titmin  and  spaniolitmin,  are  the  four  colouring  principles  obtained  from, 
litmus.  These,  in  their  natural  condition,  are  red,  and  the  blue  of 
litmus  is  produced  by  combination  with  a  base. 

ERYTHROPHYLL  {ipvdpo*,  red,  <pv\\ou,  a  leaf).  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  fruits  and  leaves  which  appears  in  autumn. 

ERYTHRO'SIS  (<pv0po'?,  red).  Plethora  artenosa.  A  form  of 
plethora,  in  which  the  blood  is  rich  in  fibrin  and  in  bright  red  pigment; 
a  state  corresponding  in  some  measure  with  what  has  been  termed  the 
arterial  constitution. 

E'SCHARA  («<rxaPa»  tne  hearth;  the  scab  or  eschar  on  a  wound 
canted  by  burning).  An  eschar;  a  dry  slough  ;  a  gangrenous  portion, 
which  has  separated  from  the  healthy  substance  of  the  body. 

Eseharotics.  Caustics  ;  substances  which  form  an  eschar,  or  slough, 
when  applied  to  the  skin.     See  Caustic. 

E'SCULENT  (esculentus,  eatable ;  esca,  food  ;  escare  and  edere,  to 
cat).  A  term  applied  to  anything  that  is  fit  for  eating.  Cicero  speaks 
otesculenta  and  poculenta,  eatables  and  drinkables. 

E'SCULIN.  Polychrome.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  AZsemlus  Hippocastanum,  or  horse-chestnut.  It  is  remarkable  for 
\\M  fluorescence. 

E'SEKINE.  The  active  principle  of  the  Physostigma  venenosum,  or 
Calabar  bean  ;  called  also  phrsostigmine  and  calabarine. 

ESO-ENTERITIS  (*>«,'  within,  and  enteritis).  Inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

ESO-GASTRI'TIS  (taw,  within,  and  ydarptTi^  inflammation  of 
the  stomach).     Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

E'8PN0IC  MEDICINE  (te  or  tl«,  into,  wyori,  a  blast,  a  vapour). 
A  term  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  iuiruleiptic  method  and 
epidermic  method,  denoting  treatment  of  disease  by  the  use  of  friction 
and  ointments. 

ESSE'NTIA  (es,  root  of  Sum;  oturia,  being).  The  being  or  es- 
sence of  anything.  The  term  is  very  vaguely  used,  being  sometimes 
applied  to  volatile  oil,  sometimes  to  fluid  extract,  at  other  times  to 
strong  solution,  to  concentrated  preparation,  to  decoction,  &c.  "The 
word  essence  scarcely  underwent  a  more  complete  transformation  when, 
from  beine  the  abstract  of  the  verb  *  to  be,  it  came  to  denote  some- 
thing sufficiently  concrete  to  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  bottle."—*/.  S, 
Mill. 
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ESSENTIAL  OILS.  Oils  obtained  by  distillation  from  odoriferous 
vegetable  substances.  They  are  alto  called  volatile  oils,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  non-volatile  or  fixed  oils. 

ESTHIO'MENON  (Icdiontvo*,  part  met].  ofivBLu,,  to  eat).  Eat- 
ing ;  hence,  an  eating  sore,  as  lupus  exedens,  or  "  herpes  esthiomenos." 
Hippocrates  has  IXxta  iodto/itva,  of  caustics,  &c. 

ESTIVATION  (astivus,  belonging  to  summer).  Prajtoration.  A 
term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  disposition  of  the  petals  in  the  unopened 
flower-bud.    See  Vernation, 

ETjERI'O  (iratpcta,  an  association).  A  term  applied  by  Mirhel 
to  an  aggregate  fruit,  the  parts  of  which  are  achenia,  as  in  ranunculus, 
or  minute  drupes,  as  in  raspberry. 

ETHAL.  A  peculiar  oily  substance,  obtained  from  spermaceti ; 
also  termed  hydrate  of  oxide  of  cctyl  and  cetylic  alcohol.  This  term  is 
formed  of  the  first  syllables  of  ether  and  alcofiol. 

ETHER  (aiaiip,  ether).  Ethyl  oxide.  A  liquid  produced  by  tho 
decomposition  of  alcohol  by  an  acid.    See  jEther. 

ETHEREAL  OIL.  The  Oleum  Vint,  found  in  the  residuum  of 
sulphuric  ether,  and  forming  the  basis  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne  liquor. 

ETHE'REAL  SALTS.  These  organic  bodies,  called  also  ethers 
and  compound  ethers,  differ  from  the  true  ethers,  inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  radicals  replacing  hydrogen  is  a  negative  radical. 

ETHERIZATION.  1.  The  production  of  anesthesia  by  the 
administration  of  ether.  2.  The  state  of  the  system  when  under  the 
influence  of  ether. 

ETHMOID  (h%t*b\%  a  sieve,  tlooc,  likeness).  Cribriform,  or  sietv- 
like ;  a  term  applied  to  a  bone  of  the  nose,  perforated  for  tho  trans- 
mission of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  ethmoid  crest,  or  crista  galli,  is 
a  sharp  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

ETHMOID A'LIS  SUTU'RA  (see  Ethmoid).  The  designation  of 
a  suture  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  ethmoides  os,  or  sieve-liko 
bone.     Compare  Lamltdoiduiis. 

ETHNO'LOGY  (idvot,  a  race,  \6yoi,  an  account).  The  science 
**  which  determines  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  persistent  modifica- 
tions of  mankind,  their  distribution,  nnd  the  causes  of  their  modifica- 
tions and  distribution."  The  term  is  carelessly  used  as  synonymous 
with  ethnography ;  correct  writers,  however,  denote  by  the  latter  term 
the  strictly  descriptive  part  of  the  subject,  by  the  former  the  philosophy 
of  it    See  A  nthropology. 

ETHYL  (al0>jo,  ether.  v\n,  matter).  The  organic  radical  of  the 
alcohol  series  of  compounds.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  consisting  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  1.  Ethylic  alcohol,  or  hydra  ted  oxide  of  ethyl,  is  the 
common  alcohol  of  wines  and  spirits.  2.  Ethylene  is  a  common  gaseous 
product  of  destructive  distillation  and  of  the  illuminating  constituents 
of  coal-gas.  3.  By  the  term  ethylates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  some 
chemists  denote  the  sodium  and  potassium  alcohols. 

ETIOLATION.  The  process  of  blanching  plants,  as  celery,  kale, 
Ac.,  by  sheltering  them  from  the  action  of  light.  The  natural  colour 
of  the  plants  is  thus  prevented  from  being  formed. 

ElTCHLORINE  (iu,  brilliant,  x*«P«««  greenish-yellow).     Pro- 
toxide of  chlorine;  a  deep  yellow,  dangerously  explosive  gas,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  with  one  of  its  oxides. 
EU'CHROIA  {tOxpoia).    Goodness  of  complexion,  healthy  look; 
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a  term  opposed  to  &xP°la*  «0&rota,  or  want  of  colour,  and  oWxpota, 
dyschroia,  or  had  new  of  colour. 

EUCRA'SIS  (litKpaaia,  good  temperature).  A  good  mixture  or 
blending  of  qualities,  inducing  a  healthy  habit  of  body.  See 
Dyscrasis. 

EUDIO'METER  («uo7a,  ralm  weather,  nirpov,  a  measure).  An 
instrument  for  analyzing  atmospheric  air,  and  mixtures  that  contain 
oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  other  gases  that  are  decomposed  by  combustion 
with  either  of  these,  and  for  explaining  the  composition  of  water.  See 
Analysis,  gasomeirie. 

EUPE;PSIA  (#5,  well,  *t>T»,  to  digest).  Good  digestion;  a 
healthy  state  of  the  digestive  organs.     See  Dyspepsia. 

EUPHO'RBIUM.  A  concrete  resinous  juice  supposed  to  be  yielded 
by  the  Euphorbia  Canariensis,  a  native  plant  of  the  Canaries,  &c.  It 
is  improperly  called  a  gum  or  gum-resin,  as  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
gum  in  its  composition. 

EUPHO'RI  A  (tu<popia,  the  power  of  bearing  easily).  This  term  is 
used  by  Hippocrates,  to  denote  the  power  of  bearing  pain  or  anxiety 
easily.    See  Dysphoria. 

EUTION  (i v,  well,  wt»i>,  fat).  A  colourless  liquid,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  vegetable  tar,  especially  from  that  of  beech-wood,  and 
named  from  its  great  limpidity.     It  is  a  constituent  of  petroleum. 

EUPLA'STIC  (<v,  well,  vXaati,  formation).  A  term  applied  by 
Lobstein  to  the  elaborated  organizable  matter,  by  which  the  tissues  of 
the  body  are  renewed,  or  the  analogous  tissues  of  English  authors.  The 
same  writer  speaks  of  another  animal  matter,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  softening  and  disorganization  ;  this  he  terms  kako-plasttc. 

EU'RHYTIIM  (cvputf/uia,  good  rhyme,  time,  or  proportion).  Good 
rhythm  or  regularity,  as  of  the  pulse.  Hippocrates  has  tvpv&fiia 
Xcipwr,  delicacy  of  touch  in  a  surgeon,  a  Greek  phrase  corresponding 
with  the  tortus  eruditus  of  the  Latins. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.  The  Iter  a  potato  ad  aurem ;  a  canal 
which  extends  from  the  tympanum  to  the  pharynx,  called  after  Eusta- 
chius,  its  discoverer.  According  to  Mr.  Toy n bee,  the  orifice  of  tho 
canal  is  always  closed,  except  during  the  act  of  swallowing. 

1.  Musculus  tubal  Eustachian^  nanus.  The  circumflexui  palati 
muscle,  named  from  its  arising  in  part  from  the  Eustachian  tube. 

2.  Eustachian  Valve.  A  fold  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle, 
which  in  the  foetus  is  supposed  to  conduct  the  blood  in  its  two  different 
courses. 

EUSTRO'NGYLUS  GIGAS.  A  coelelminthous  parasitic  worm, 
infesting  the  kidney  and  intestines  of  man. 

EU'TROPHY  {ti>rpo<pla,  good  nurture).  Healthy  nutrition; 
health  v  action  of  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

EUXA'NTHIC  ACID  (.D,  well,  £a»0ov,  yellow).  Purrtic  acid. 
An  acid  procured  from  the  purrie  or  Indian  yellow  of  commerce. 

EVA'CUANTS  (evacuarc,  to  empty).  Medicines  which  increase 
the  secretion  or  evacuation  from  different  organs.  By  different  writers 
they  have  been  referred  to  the  heads  of  eccritica  eliminantia^  local 
stimulants,  special  stimulants,  &r.  Some  of  the  milder  evacuants  are 
called  alteratives,  or  purifiers  of  the  blood. 

EVAPORATION.  The  production  of  vapour  at  common  or 
moderate  temperatures.    Spontaneous  Evaporation  is  the  production  of 
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vapour  by  tome  natural  agency,  without  the  direct  application  of  heat, 
ai  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  ocean. 

EVENTRATION  (e,  out  of,  venter,  the  belly).  1.  A  tumor  con- 
taining a  large  portion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  occasioned  by 
relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  2.  A  wound,  of  large  extent, 
in  the  abdomen,  through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  intestines  pro- 
trude. 

EVENTUALITY.  A  term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  the  faculty 
which  observes  phenomena,  occurrences,  and  events,  and  is  devoted  to 
history  and  natural  knowledge.  "  Individuality  takes  cognizance  of 
things  which  are,  the  names  of  which  are  nouns;  and  Eventuality,  of 
things  which  happen,  the  names  of  which  are  verbs/1  Its  organ  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and,  when  much  developed, 
imparts  a  peculiar  prominence  to  this  part  of  the  skull. 

EVOLUTION  (evolvere,  to  roll  out).  A  term  applied  to  a  theory 
of  non-sexual  generation,  according  to  which  the  first  created  embryos 
of  each  species  must  contain  within  themselves,  as  it  were  in  miniature, 
all  the  individuals  of  that  species  which  shall  ever  exist ;  and  must 
contain  them  so  arranged,  that  each  generation  should  include  not  only 
the  next,  but,  encased  within  it,  all  succeeding  generations.  Hence 
this  theory  has  also  received  the  name  of  the  emboitement  theory. 
Compare  Epigenesis. 

1.  Evolution,  spontaneous.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Denman  to 
natural  delivery,  in  cares  in  which  the  shoulder  is  so  far  advanced  into 
the  pelvis,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  relief  by  operation. 

2.  Evolution  of  Species.  A  doctrine  propounded  by  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  and  explained  under  the  term  Darwinian  Hypothesis, 

BVU'LSIO  {evtdsio,  a  pulling  out).  A  term  used  in  surgical  opera- 
tions in  the  same  sense  as  det  radio ;  thus,  in  removing  calculi,  erulsio 
fnurmentorum  is  extraction  of  fragments.     Cicero  has  evulsio  dent  is. 

EXACERBATION  (exacerbare,  to  make  very  sharp,to  exasperate). 
A  term  applied  to  the  return  of  the  hot  fit  in  intermitting  fever,  when 
the  interval  has  been  a  remission  only,  instead  of  a  perfect  intermission. 
Dr.  Good  uses  the  term  to  signify  the  paroxysm  of  a  disease  whose 
intervals  are  merely  imperfect. 

EXjE'RESIS  (fgaipiw,  to  remove).  One  of  the  old  divisions  of 
surgery,  implying  the  removal  of  parts. 

EXALTATION  OP  THE  VITAL  FORCES.  A  morbid  increase 
of  the  action  of  organs,  especially  in  cases  of  inflammation. 

EXANGI'A  (i£,  out,  AyytZov,  a  vessel).  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  diseases  in  which  the  large  vessels  are  iuptured  or  unnaturally 
distended. 

EXA'NIA  (ex,  and  anus).  Archoptosis.  A  prolapsus,  or  falling 
down  of  the  anus. 

EXANTHE'MA  (J£d»6wia,  an  efflorescence,  eruption).  Efflo- 
rescence ;  an  eruptive  disease  ;  a  term  formerly  equivalent  to  erujrtions 
generally,  but  now  limited  to  rasftes,  or  u  superficial  red  patches,  irre- 
gularly diffused,  and  terminating  in  cuticular  exfoliations/1  Under 
the  term  Exanthemata,  Bateman  comprehends  rubeola,  scarlatina, 
roseola,  urticaria,  purpura,  and  erythema. 

EXANTHE'SIS  (f£a*0i|«rt*,  an  efflorescence,  eruption).  A  super- 
ficial or  cutaneous  efflorescence,  as  rose-rash;  it  is  opposed  to  en- 
anthesis,  or  efflorescence  springing  from  within.    Thus,  Mason  Good 
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employs  Exanikens  as  a  generic  term  for  Roseola.,  and  Enanthesis  for 
Urticaria. 

Exanihesis  and  Exanthema.  These  terms  are  similarly  rendered,  in 
Liddell  and  Scott,  "an  efflorescence,  eruption,"  and  are  used  by 
Hippocrates,  probably  without  distinctive  meanings.  If  the  former 
term  is  not  wanted,  let  it  be  discontinued;  but  if  retained,  a  distinction 
should  be  observed.     See  Preface,  par.  2. 

EXARTICULATION  (ex,  out,  articultu,  a  joint).  The  removal 
of  a  limb  at  the  Joint. 

EXCl'PIENT  (excipere,  to  take  up).  A  medicinal  substance  em- 
ployed to  give  a  convenient  or  agreeable  form,  or  to  impart  a  particular 
character,  to  the  ingredients  of  a  prescription. 

EXCISION  (excisio,  a  cutting  out,  from  exddere,  to  cut  out  by  the 
roots).  Total  extirpation  of  an  articulation,  or  the  entire  removal  of 
all  the  bones  which  form  a  joint,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capsular 
ligament 

EXCITABI'LITY.  Sensibility  of  organized  beings  to  the  action 
of  stimulants  or  excitants ;  irritability. 

E'XCITANTS  (excitare,  to  stimulate).  Stimulants;  mediciues 
which  excite  nervous  power.  These  are  termed  general,  when  they 
excite  the  system,  as  spirit;  and  particular,  when  they  excite  an  organ, 
as  in  the  action  of  diuretics  on  the  kidneys. 

E'XCITO-MOTORY.  A  designation  of  that  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  discovered  by  Marshall  Hall,  by  which  an  impression  is 
transmitted  to  the  central  nervous  organ  by  the  afferent  or  sensory 
nerves,  and  reflected  along  the  efferent  or  motor  nerves,  so  as  to  produce 
contraction  of  a  muscle,  without  sensation  or  volition.  This  has  also 
been  termed  the  Reflex  Function,  and,  more  recently,  the  Diastolic 
Nervous  System. 

EXCORIATION  (excoriare,  to  take  off  the  skin).  The  act  of 
flaying.     Abrasion  of  tho  epithelium  or  epidermis. 

E'aCREMENT  (excernere,  to  separate  from).  Matter  excreted,  at 
the  alvine  feces.  Excremcntitious  fluids  are  the  urine,  the  catamenial 
discharge,  Ac. 

Excreta  animalia.  Animal  excretions.  But  the  term  is  applied  to 
certain  excretions  used  in  medicine  as  stimulants,  as  musk,  casto- 
reum,  &c. 

EXCREMENTITIOUS  FLUIDS  (excemcre,  to  separate  from). 
Those  secreted  fluids  which  are  expelled  from  the  body,  as  the  urine, 
the  catamenial  discharge,  &c. 

EXCRESCENCE  (exerescere,  to  grow  from).  A  term  applied  to  a 
preternatural  growth,  as  a  wart,  a  wen,  &c. 

EXCRETIN.  A  new  organic  substance  procured  from  the  excre- 
ments of  man  and  the  lower  animals  in  the  healthy  condition.  It  pos- 
sesses an  alkaline  reaction.  Excretolic  acid  is  an  acid,  olive-coloured 
substance,  of  a  fatty  nature,  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

EXCRETION  (excemcre,  to  separate  from).  The/unction  of  dis- 
charging the  waste  products  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  excretory 
organ*,  viz.,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys.  The  discharged 
matter  is  properly  termed  excrttum. 

EXCRETORY  DUCT  (excemcre,  to  separate  from).  The  duct 
which  proceeds  from  a  gland,  as  the  parotid,  hepatic,  &c,  and  transmits 
outwards,  or  into  particular  reservoirs,  the  fluid  secreted  by  it 
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EXENKE'PH  ALON  (i£,  out,  JyttyoAov,  the  brain).  Protrusion 
of  the  brain  ;  cerebral  hernia. 

EXFCETATION  («*,  outward,  and  foetus).  Extra-uterine  feta- 
tion, or  imperfect  floatation  in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus.  See 
Eccvesis 

fiXFOLIA'TION  (ex/hliare,  to  cast  the  leaf).  Necrosis  and  separa- 
tion of  a  thin  mpcrficial  layer  of  bone,  which  is  not  encased  in  any 
shell  of  new  bone ;  the  shedding,  as  it  were,  of  a  leaf  of  bone.  See 
Sequestrum. 

EXHALATION  (erhaiare,  to  exhale).  Effluvia.  The  vapours 
which  arise  from  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  marshes,  the  earth,  &c. 
Vapor  is  said  of  aqueous  particles  only,  rarefied ;  exhalation  of  any  kind 
of  subtle  emanations. 

EXINAN1T10  VI'RIUM  (exinanire,  to  empty,  or  make  empty). 
Literally,  an  emptying  or  evacuation  of  strength.  Muscular  exhaustion. 
Taylor  speaks  of  "  fastings  to  the  exinanition  of  spirits."  There  is  a 
difference  between  exhaustion  and  exinanition :  a  drunkard  exhaurit 
poculs,  a  thief  exinanit  crumenat. 

E'XO-  (•£»,  outward).     A  Greek  preposition,  signifying  outward. 

1.  Exo-gastritis  {yaimjp,  the  stomach).  Inflammation  of  the  outer 
coats  of  the  stomach.    See  Endo-gastritis. 

2.  Exo-gen  (yivvaw,  to  produce).  A  plant  whose  stem  grows  by 
external  increase,  and  which  exhibits,  on  a  transverse  section,  a  series 
of  concentric  circles  or  zones.  The  name  of  one  of  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Compare  Endogen. 

3.  Exo-aenous  (yiVoftat,  to  be  produced).  A  term  applied  by  Prof. 
Owen  to  those  parts  of  a  vertebra  which  grow  out  from  parts  previously 
ossified.  These  are  the  "  processes,11  as  distinguished  from  the  (i  ele- 
ments," which  are  autogenous. 

4.  Exo-rrhizous  (pi&t,  a  root).  A  term  expressive  of  the  mode  of 
germination  in  Exogens,  in  which  the  radicle  appears  at  once  on  the 
surface  of  the  radicular  extremity,  and  consequently  has  no  sheath  at 
its  base.    See  Endorrhixous. 

5.  Exo-stome  (ar6finy  the  mouth).  The  orifice  of  the  outer  integu- 
ment of  the  ovule  in  plants. 

6.  Exo-theeium  (tfff«tf ,  a  case).  The  name  given  by  Purkinjie  to  the 
outer  coat  of  the  anther. 

EXOCCPPITAL  BONE.  In  anthropotomy,  the  condyloid  process 
of  the  occipital  bone;  its  homologue  in  the  archetypal  skeleton  is  called 
the  "neurapophvsis."    See  Vertebra. 

EXCMPH  ALOS  (<g,  out,  outfiaAo*,  umbilicus).  Umbilical  hernia. 
Hernia  at,  or  near,  the  umbilicus. 

EXOPHTHA'LMIA  (i£,  out,  6<pda\n6*,  the  eve).  Ophthalmoptosis. 
Proptosis  bulbi  oeuli.  A  swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye ;  protrusion  of 
the  globe  from  between  the  lids,  so  that  the  lids  cannot  cover  it. 
BlBR  proposes  to  call  the  affection  cxophihalmus,  when  the  protruded 
eye  is  in  its  natural  state ;  exophthalmia,  when  it  is  inflamed ;  and 
ophthalmoptosis,  when  the  displacement  is  caused  by  division  of  tho 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  orbit,  or  by  paralysis  of  the  latter.  See 
Bronehocele  exophthalmica. 

Exophthalmic  goitre.  Protrusion  of  the  eye-ball,  or  proptosis  oculi, 
accompanied  with  goitre. 

EXO'RMIA  (ifop/utj,  a  going  out).     A  terra  used  by  the  Greeks 
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■i  synonymous  with  ekthyma,  or  papulous  tkin.  It  was  adopted  by 
Mason  Good  as  a  generic  designation  of  the  three  affections,  lichen, 
strophulus,  and  prurigo,  and  corresponds  with  the  order  Papula  of 
WiHan. 

EXOSMO'SE  (*'£,  out,  axr/uos,  impulsion).  The  property  by  which 
rarer  fluids  are  attracted  through  a  porous  diaphragm,  out  of  a  cavity 
into  a  denser  fluid — *  dehors  impulsion.1    See  Endosmose. 

EXOSTOSIS  (t£do"r«0<rtf,  a  tumor  of  a  bone).  Tumor  osseus. 
This  term,  though  applied  to  all  tumors  of  bone,  osseous  or  not,  denotes 
•imply  a  tumor  formed  by  irregular  hypertrophy  of  bone.  The  varieties 
are  the  trory,  the  cancellated,  and  the  diffused. 

EXPANSIBILITY.  Expansile  power.  These  terms  are  employed 
by  physiologists  to  denote  a  vital  property  more  or  less  observable  in 
several  organs,  as  the  penis,  the  nipple,  the  heart,  the  uterus,  the  retina, 
perhaps  even  the  cellular  substance  of  the  brain. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  mean 
number  of  years  which,  at  any  given  age,  the  members  of  a  community, 
taken  one  with  another,  may  expect  to  live.  An  easy  rule  has  been 
established  for  determining  this  value: — The  expectation  of  life  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  see  of  the  individual 
and  80.  Thus,  a  man  is  20  vears  old ;  6*0  is  the  difference  between  this 
ape  and  80 ;  two-thirds  of  66  is  40,  and  this  is  the  sum  of  his  expecta- 
tion. By  the  same  rule,  a  man  of  60  will  have  a  lien  on  life  for  nearly 
14  years ;  a  child  of  5  for  50  years. —  Wiilich. 

EXPECTORANTS  {ex peciore,  from  the  chest).  Medicines  for 
promoting  the  discharge  of  mucus  or  other  matters  from  the  trachea 
and  its  branches.    Vapours  are  the  only  direct  expectorants. 

EXPECTORATION  (expectorc,  from  the  chest).  The  act  of  dis- 
charging any  matters  from  the  chest,  through  the  air-lubes.  The 
matters  so  expectorated  are  termed  sputa. 

EXPLORATION  (explorare,  to  examine).     Examination  of  the 
abdomen,  chest,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  physical  signs  of 
disease,  in  contradistinction  to  those  signs  which  are  termed  sym- 
ptoms. 

EXPLO'SION  (explosio,  from  exploders,  also  explaudere,  to  drive 
out  or  off  by  clapping  ;  orig.  of  a  player,  to  hoot  off).  See  Combustion 
and  Explosion. 

EXSANGITNITY  (rx,  out,  sanguis,  blood).  Anhamia.  A  state 
of  bloodlessness. 

EXSICCATION  (exsiccare,  to  dry  up).  A  variety  of  evaporation, 
producing  the  expulsion  of  moisture  from  solid  bodies  by  heat ;  it  is 
generally  employed  for  depriving  salts  of  their  water  of  crystallization. 

EXSPIRATION  (exspirare,  to  breathe).  That  part  of  respiration 
in  which  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs.  Exspirare  (sub.  animam), 
to  breathe  one's  last,  to  expire.    Compare  Inspiration. 

EXST1RPATION  (exstirpare,  to  eradicate,  from  stirps,  a  root). 
The  entire  removal  of  any  part  by  the  knife,  or  ligature. 

EXSUDATA  {exsudata,  from  exsudare,  to  come  out  by  sweating). 
Exudative  diseases;  diseases  which  come  out  by  sweating;  a  general 
term  for  numerous  skin- diseases. 

EXSUDATION.  Transpiration.  The  flow  of  liquid  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin  or  membiane,  an  ulcer,  &c.  The  term  is  applied 
to    he   "  inflammatory  lymph/*    or    "coagulable  lymph,"  which  is 
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exuded  from   the   blood-vessels   during   inflammation.     See  Kako- 
plastie. 

1.  Exsudation-cclls.  The  nam©  given  to  certain  corpuscles  found, 
under  the  microscope,  in  the  lymph  or  exudation  resulting  from  in- 
flammation.   See  Pus-cells. 

2.  Exsudationes  cutanea.  The  designation  of  Hebra's  fourth  class  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  comprising  eruptions  attended  with  exudation  from 
the  blood-vessels,  an  expression  for  inflammation  and  the  production 
of  inflammatory  products. 

3.  Exsudare,  in  a  neuter  sense,  means  to  come  out  by  sweating,  to 
exude :  "  exsudat  inutilis  humor." —  Virg.  In  an  active  sense,  it  meant 
to  discharge  by  sweating,  to  sweat  out :  a  tree  is  said  succnm 
exsudare. 

E'XTA,  -orum.  The  entrails,  aa  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver ;  whereat 
viscera  denotes  also  the  stomach  and  lower  intestines.  It  was  from  the 
exta  of  animals  that  the  haruspices  drew  their  divinations. 

EXTE'NSION  (extender*,  to  stretch  out).  1.  This  term  denotes, 
in  physics,  the  property  of  occupying  a  certain  portion  of  space.  2.  In 
surgery,  it  signifies  the  act  of  pulling  the  broken  part  of  a  limb  in  a 
direction  from  the  trunk,  in  order  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  into 
their  natural  situation.  8.  In  physiology,  it  denotes  the  straightening 
out  of  a  limb,  and  is  opposed  to  flexion. 

Counter-extension.  The  act  of  making  extension  in  the  opposite 
direction,  in  order  to  hinder  the  limb  from  being  drawn  along  by  the 
extending  power. 

EXTE'NSOR  (extender*,  to  stretch  out).  A  muscle  which  extends 
any  part     It  is  opposed  to  flexor,  or  that  which  bends  a  part. 

EXTENUATIO  (extenuate,  to  make  thin).  A  thinning  out; 
absorption,  as  of  the  alveoli  of  the  teeth,  &c.    See  Attenuatio. 

E'XTINE.  The  outer  membrane  of  the  pollen-frrain  in  plants.  The 
membrane  situated  between  the  extine  and  the  inttno  is  called  exintine. 
See  Inline. 

EXTRA-U'TERINE  GESTATION.  Partus  extra  uterum gestatus. 
A  term  applied  to  those  cases  of  pregnancy  in  which  the  foetus  is  con- 
tained in  some  organ  exterior  to  toe  uterus.    See  Gestation. 

EXTR  A'CTION  (extrahere,  to  draw  out).  Au  operation  for  cataract, 
consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens,  by  division  of  the  cornea 
and  laceration  of  the  capsule.  Linear  extraction  consists  in  removing 
the  lens  through  a  small  opening  in  the  cornea. 

EXTRACTIVE  PRINCIPLES.  The  general  designation  of  a 
variety  of  compounds,  most  of  which  crystallize  and  have  a  bitter  taste, 
but  are  neutral,  and  cannot  yet  be  referred  to  any  particular  series  of 
compounds.  They  comprise  all  the  non-azotized  vegetable  com- 
pounds. 

EXTRA'CTUM  (extrahere,  to  draw  out).  An  extract ;  a  prepara- 
tion obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  solution,  or 
a  native  vegetable  juice,  in  alcohol  or  water.  Its  basis  is  termed  extrac- 
tive, or  extractive  principle. 

EXTRAVASATION  (extra,  out  of,  vas,  a  vessel).  The  passage 
of  fluids  out  of  their  proper  vessels,  and  their  infiltration  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  Tne  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  effusion,  but 
is  less  comprehensive,  not  including  the  cases  of  fluids  poured  out  by 
secretion,  or  any  of  the  products  of  inflammation. 
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B'XTRORSE  (quasi  extra  versus).  Turned  outwards;  turned  away 
from  the  axis  to  which  it  belongs ;  a  term  applied  to  the  anther  of  cer- 
tain plants.    See  Introrse. 

EXTROVE'RSION  (extra,  without,  vertio,  a  turning).  An  abnor- 
mal position,  in  an  outward  direction,  of  a  viscus  or  other  part  of  the 
bodv. 

EYE  Oculus.  The  organ  of  vision,  consisting  of  three  tunics,  viz. 
the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  the  choroid,  iris,  and  ciliary  processes,  and  the 
retina  and  zonula  ciliaris;  and  of  three  humors,  the  aqueous,  the 
crystalline  (lens),  and  the  ritreous. 

EYE,  ARTIFICIAL.  A  thin  scale  of  enamel,  coloured  to  imitate 
the  natural  eye.    It  is  vulgarly  called  "  eye-limpet.1* 


F. 


F,  or  FT.  Abbreviations  of  fiat  or  fiant,  let  it,  or  them,  be  made ; 
used  in  prescriptions. 

FABA  SANCTI  IGNATIL  St.  Ignatius1*  Bean  ;  the  seed  of  the 
Strychnos  Ignatii,  a  Loganiaceous  plant,  growing  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  containing  strychnia. 

FACE-  AG  U  E.  Tic  douloureux.  A  form  of  neuralgia,  which  occurs, 
at  intervals,  in  the  nerves  of  the  face. 

FA'CET  (/acetic,  a  little  face).  A  small  plane  surface ;  a  term 
applied  to  an  articular  cavity  of  a  bone,  when  nearly  plane. 

FACIENT  (Jadenst  making).  A  suffix,  denoting  the  cause  of  some 
effect,  as  of  heat  in  cs\e-/arient,  redness  in  rube-facient,  &c. 

FA'CIES  (facere,  to  make).  A  term  primarily  denoting,  according 
to  its  etymology,  the  make,  form,  figure,  or  shape ;  but  applied,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  to  the /ace,  including  the  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  and  cheeks 
— the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  head.  Fades  is  thus  distinguished 
from  vuUus,  which  relates  to  the  look,  the  countenance,  and  indicates 
the  sentiment  of  the  mind  ;  and  from  front,  which  is  limited  to  the 
forehead,  the  part  of  the  head  which  extends  from  the  root  of  the  hair 
to  the  eye-brows. 

1.  Fades  Hippocratica.  The  peculiar  cadaverous  appearance  of  the 
face  immediately  before  death,  described  by  Hippocrates. 

2.  Fades  rubra.  The  red  face ;  another  name  for  the  gutta  rosacea, 
rosy  drop  or  carbuncled  face.    See  Acne. 

3.  Facial  angle.  An  angle  composed  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  hori- 
zontally in  the  direction  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  from  the  ear  to  tho 
roots  of  the  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  the  other  from  the  latter  point  to 
the  most  projecting  part  of  the  forehead.  This  angle  was  invented  by 
Peter  Camoer  to  measure  the  elevation  of  the  forehead. 

'    4.  Facial  nerve.    The  Purtio  dura,  or  Seventh  Pair  of  Soemmering. 
The  motor  nerve  of  the  face. 

5.  Facial  vein.  A  vein  which  commences  at  the  summit  of  the  head 
and  forehead,  and  passes,  together  with  the  facial  artery,  under  the 
angle  of  the  jaw. 
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6.  Face  grippke.  The  pinched-in  face ;  •  peculiar  expreision  of  fea- 
tures in  peritonitis.     See  Physiognomy. 

FACTITIOUS  (faditius,  made  by  art,   from  /adit are,  freq.  of 

factor*,  to  make).     Made  by  art.  as  factitious  cinnabar,  in  distinction 

from  the  natural  production.     This  terra  is  also  applied  to  diseases 

which  are  produced  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  patient ;  and  to  xcaiert 

prepared  in  imitation  of  natural  wateis,  as  those  of  Brighton. 

FA'CULT Y,  MEDICAL.  The  term  Faculty,  derived  UomfacuUas, 
denotes  capability,  innate  or  acquired.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  a 
privilege  or  licence  to  exercise  certain  functions.  Subsequently,  it 
served  to  designate  a  body  of  men  upon  whom  such  privilege  or  licence 
was  conferred.  Hence,  the  term  "  Medical  Faculty "  denotes  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  not  the  profession  itself;  an  abstract 
term  employed  for  a  concrete. 

FJEX,  F^CIS.  Grounds,  sediment,  lees,  dregs  of  liquids,  dregs  of 
the  people.  "  We  meet  with  faces  vim,  fasces  aceti,  &c,  in  classical 
authors,  but  nowhere  faces  homint's.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  and  improper/1 — Hor.  Subseciva. 

Fax  sacchari.  Treacle ;  the  viscid,  uncrystallizable  syrup  which 
drains  from  refined  sugar  in  the  sugar-moulds. 

FAINTS.  The  weak  spirituous  liquor  which  runs  off  from  the  still, 
after  the  proof  spirit  has  been  reinovea.     See  Fax. 

FA'LCIFORM  (Jalx,  folds,  a  scythe,  forma,  likeness).  Drepa- 
noides.  Scythe-like ;  a  term  applied  to  a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
to  the  iliac  process  of  the  fascia  lata. 

FALLING  SICKNESS.  Caducus  morbus.  Epilepsy;  an  affection 
in  which  the  patient  suddeuly  falls  senseless  to  the  ground. 

FALLOT! AN  TUBES.  Two  trttmpet-MVe  ducts,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  fundus  uteri,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  ovaria ;  so  called  from  Gabriel  Fallopius,  the  anatomist,  who 
first  accurately  described  them.  The  commencement  of  each  is  termed 
ostium  uterinum ;  the  termination,  ostium  abdominale  ;  the  fimbriated 
extremity,  morsus  diaboli  ! 

FALSE  CONCEPTION.  Abnormal  conception,  in  which,  instead 
of  a  well-organized  embryo,  a  mole  or  some  analogous  production  is 
formed  in  the  uterus. 

FALSE  JOINT.  In  fracture  of  the  articular  end  of  long  bones, 
the  plastic  matter  which  is  thrown  out  developcs  into  fibrous  tissue 
only,  without  undergoing  osseous  transformation.  A  false  joint  is  then 
formed,  the  ends  of  the  bone  being  covered  with  synovial  membrane 
and  surrounded  with  a  ligamentous  capsule. 

FALSE  MEASLES.  Cutaneous  blush  ;  Rose-rash.  Popular  terms 
for  Roseola  infantilis  and  astiva,  from  the  resemblance  of  these  affections 
to  Rubeola  or  Measles. 

FALSE  MEMBRANE.  The  coagulation  of  a  highly  tenacious  se- 
cretion poured  out  on  membranes  of  free  surface.  This  is  caused  by 
inflammation,  as  in  pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in  croup,  &c. 

FALSE  WATERS.  Fausses  eaux.  A  term  applied  by  the  French 
to  a  serous  fluid  which  accumulates  between  the  chorion  and  the 
amnios,  and  is  discharged  at  certain  periods  of  pregnancy.  This  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  liquor  amnii,  which  they  term  simply  the 
voters. 

FALSIFICATION.    A  term  synonymous  with  adulteration  and 
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sophistication,  in  reference  to  the  frauds  practiced  in  preparing  articles 
of  food  and  of  medicine. 

FALX,  FALCIS.  A  scythe,  sickle,  or  reapiug-hook.  A  scythe- 
or  sickle-like  process  of  a  membrane  of  the  brain. 

1.  Falx  cerebri,  or  fait  major.  The  sickle-WVe  process  or  lamina  of 
the  dura  mater,  situated  between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Falx  cerebelli,  or  /ale  minor.  The  small  sickle-Wke  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  situated  between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

FAMES.  Famine,  hunger,  starvation.  Hence  the  terms  eura 
/sums,  or  abstinence  from  food,  and  fames  canina,  voracious  or  canine 
appetite.    See  Bulimia. 

FAMILY  OF  PLANTS.  A  group  of  plants,  also  called  Natural 
Order,  comprising  genera  which  are  connected  together  by  common 
characters  of  structure.  The  term  is,  however,  differently  used  by 
different  writers. 

FAMINE-FEVER.  A  designation  of  relapsing  fever,  excited,  in 
certain  cases,  by  a  specific  poison  generated  in  the  system  when  subject 
to  a  state  of  starvation.    See  Relapsing  Fever. 

FARADIZATION.  A  mode  of  applying  electricity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  Volta-Faradaic,  the 
object  being  to  bring  the  muscles,  by  means  of  the  Faradaic  cm  rent 
(induced  electricity),  into  full  and  energetic  contraction.  The  reaction 
of  the  muscles  against  the  current  is  termed  their  electro-mot  ility. 

FARCl'MEN  (Jarcimenj  a  sausage,  from  farcire,  to  stuff).  The 
name  given  by  Sauvages  to  the  eaume  species  of  scrofula,  commonly 
called  farcy.     The  porcine  species  he  denominated  chalasis. 

F  ARC^MINUM  (farciminum,  farcy,  from  farcire*  to  stuff  or  cram). 
Farcy.  "  An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  skin  and  of  the  absorbent 
system,  produced  by  the  contagion  of  matter  from  a  horse  having 
glanders  or  f*Kj" — Nom.  of  Dis. 

The  term  Farcinoma  is  an  unclassical  combination  of  the  Latin 
farcin-are,  to  stuff  or  cram,  and  the  Greek  suffix  -ma.  The  terui/arct- 
minum,  from  farcire,  to  stuff,  is  found  in  our  best  dictionaries,  and  its 
derivatives  appear  in  the  Italian  farcino,  and  the  French  farcin. 

FARI'NA  (far,farris,  a  sort  of  grain;  spelt).  Ground  corn,  meal, 
flour.  Hence  the  term  farinaceous  is  applied  to  the  cerealia,  legumes, 
Ac.,  which  contain  farina.  The  pollen  of  plants  is  sometimes  termed 
farina.    See  Amylum. 

Farina  tritici.  The  grain  of  wheat,  Triticum  vulgare,  ground  and 
sifted;  used  in  preparing cataplasma  fermenti. — Br.  Ph. 

FAR-SIGHTEDNESS.  Visus  senilis.  The  capacity  of  seeing 
remote,  but  not  near,  objects  distinctly  ;  an  affection  occurring  in  in- 
complete amaurosis.    See  Prcs'tyupia. 

FA'SCIA.  The  Latin  term  for  a  scarf  or  bandage;  applied,  in 
anatomy,  to  a  lamina  of  variable  extent  and  thickness,  employed  for 
investing  or  protecting  the  soft  and  delicate  organs  of  the  body.  The 
areolo-fibrous  fascia  consists  of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  and  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  superficial  fascia,  or  common  subcutaneous  invest- 
ment of  the  entire  body.  The  apuneurotic  faicia  consists  of  tendinous 
fibres,  and  constitutes  the  deep  fascia  in  the  limbs,  enclosing  and 
forming  distinct  sheaths  to  all  the  muscles  and  tendons.  See  Apo- 
neurosis. 

FA'SCJCLE  (fasciculus,  a  little  bundle).     A  form  of  inflorescence 
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resembling  a  corymb,  but  having  a  centrifugal,  instead  of  a  centripetal, 
expansion  of  its  flowers,  as  in  ai  an  thus  barbatus.  It  is  a  kind  of  com- 
pound corymb. 

FASCrCULUS  (dim.  of  fascis,  a  bundle).  A  small  bundle,  as  of 
muscular  fibres,  constituting  a  muscle;  of  nerve- fibres,  constituting  a 
nerve. 

FA'SCIOLA  (dim.  of  fascina,  a  bundle  of  brushwood).  A  small 
bandage.  Hence  the  term  fasciolm  cinerece,  applied  to  toe  gray  sub- 
stance derived  from  the  interior  of  the  medulla,  and  spread  out 
on  the  fasciculi  teretes  or  innominali  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

FA'SCIOLA  HEPATIC  A.  Distoma  hepaticum.  One  of  the 
Trematoda  or  flukes ;  a  sterelminthous  parasite  infesting  the  gall- 
bladder, and  found  in  the  vena  porta. 

FATS.  Oils  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Human 
fat  consists  of  two  proximate  principles,  elaine  and  stearin*,  the  former 
constituting  the  otly  or  liquid,  the  latter  the  fatty  or  solid  substance. 
Fatty  or  unctuous  bodies  are  divisible  into — 

1.  The  Oils,  which  are  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  are 
common  to  both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom ;  and 

2.  The  Fats,  which  are  concrete  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
belong  principally  to  the  animal  kingdom.  The  Croton  Sebiferum  is 
the  only  vegetable  known  which  produces  a  real  fat.    See  Oils. 

FATTY  ACIDS.  A  group  of  acids  extracted  from  fats  and  fixed 
oils  in  the  process  of  saponification.  The  fatty  acid  series  is  a  term 
synonymous  with  the  acetic  series  of  adds. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION.  Fatty  metamorphosis.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  certain  class  of  diseases  which,  during  life,  are  marked  by 
ansemia  with  great  prostration  ;  and  which,  after  death,  are  found  to  bo 
distinguished  by  the  more  or  less  perfect  transformation  into  fat  of 
various  important  textures,  but  especially  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  tho 
heart. — Tanner. 

FATTY  GROWTH.  A  condition  in  which  the  fat  normally 
deposited  upon  the  heart  is  increased  on  and  amongst  the  muscular 
fibres  to  a  morbid  extent 

FATUITY  (fatuitas,  foolishness,  from  fatuus,  without  savour ; 
figuratively,  nonsensical).  Foolishness,  weakness  of  understanding, 
utter  mental  vacancy.     Cibifatui,  insipid  food. 

FAUCES  (plur.  of  faux).  The  throat,  pharynx,  or  gullet;  the 
space  surrounded  by  the  velum  palati,  the  uvula,  the  tonsils,  and  tho 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue.  The  sides  of  the  fauces  are  skirted  by 
double  muscular  pillars,  called  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

FAUNA  (Fau*i,  the  supposed  patrons  of  wild  animals).  A  con- 
ventional term  applied  by  naturalists  to  all  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  occupying  a  particular  district  or  at  a  particular  time.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  British  Fauna,  the  Terrestrial  Fauna,  the  Marine 
Fauna,  &c.    See  Flora. 

FAUX.  The  assumed  singular  nominative  case  of  fauces,  the 
throat,  pharynx,  or  gullet  The  term  faux  is  used,  in  botany,  to  denote 
the  orifice  or  throat  of  the  tube  formed  by  the  cohering  petals  of  a 
gamopetalous  corolla. 

FA'VOSE  (Javus,  a  honeycomb).  Honeycombed ;  excavated  like 
a  honeycomb,  as  the  receptacle  of  onopordum,  the  seeds  of  poppy,  &c. 
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FATVVS  (a  honeycomb).  Tinea  favosa.  Porrigo  lupinosa.  Crusted 
or  honeycomb  ringworm,  in  which  the  fungus  grows  into  a  mass  re- 
sembling honeycomb ;  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  characterized  by  the  pro- 
duction of  yellow  crusts,  covered  with  epidermis.  In  /arms  dispersus, 
the  crusts  are  exactly  circular  in  shape ;  m/avus  con/erlus,  they  are 
bounded  by  an  outline  representing  numerous  arcs  of  circles.  See 
Ackor. 

FAYNARD'S  POWDER.  A  celebrated  powder  for  stopping 
haemorrhage,  said  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  charcoal  of 
beech-wood,  finely  powdered. 

FEATHER- ALUM.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina,  not  mixed 
with  any  other  sulphate.  It  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  true 
alums,  which  are  double  salts. 

FEATHER-ORE.  A  dark,  lead-gray  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
lead,  occurring  in  fine  capillary  crystallizations  like  a  cobweb. 

FEBRI'CULA  (dim.  o(  febrts,  fever).  A  slight  fever.  Simple 
fever,  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  days'  duration ;  often  running  its 
course  in  twenty-four  hours. 

FE'BRIFUGE  {febris,  a  fever,  fugare,  to  dispel).  A  dispellcr  of 
fever ;  a  remedy  against  fever. 

Febrifugum  magnum.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Hancocke  to  cold 
water  as  a  drink  in  ardent  fever.  The  same  remedy  has  been  termed 
artkritifugum  magnum,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  gout. 

FE'BRIS  (Jervere,  or  ferbere,  to  be  hot).  Pyrexia.  Fever ;  a 
class  of  diseases  characterized  by  increased  heat,  &c.  It  is  termed  idio- 
pathic, i.  e.  of  the  general  system,  not  dependent  on  local  disease ;  or 
symptomatic,  or  sympathetic — a  secondary  affection  of  the  constitution, 
dependent  on  local  disease,  as  the  inflammatory.  The  hectic  is  a 
remote  effect.    Pinel  distinguishes  the  following  varieties  : — 

1.  The  Angeiotenic  (Ayyiiov,  a  vessel,  none,  to  stretch),  or  in- 
flammatory fever,  situated  in  the  organs  of  circulation. 

2.  The  Meningo- gastric  (nfjviy£i  a  membrane,  yatrrnp,  the  bellv), 
or  bilious  fever,  originating  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines. 

3.  The  Adeno-meningeal  (aMv,  a  gland,  fifj*ty£,  a  membrane),  a  form 
of  gastric  fever,  depending  on  disease  of  the  mucous  follicles. 

4.  The  Ataxic  (a,  priv.,  *r4|ftf,  order),  or  irregular  fever,  in  which 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  chiefly  affected. 

5.  The  Adynamic  (a,  priv.,  ouca/uc,  power),  or  fever  characterized 
by  prostration  or  depression  of  the  vital  powers. 

FE'CUL  A  (/far,  the  grounds  or  settlement  of  any  liquor).  Facula. 
Originally,  any  substance  derived  by  spontaneous  subsidence  from 
a  liquid,  as  the  lees  of  wine  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crust;  the 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  starch,  which  was  thus  deposited  by 
agitating  the  flour  of  wheat  in  water ;  and,  lastly,  it  denoted  a  pecu- 
liar vegetable  principle,  which,  like  starch,  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but 
completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  which  it  forma  a  gelatinous 
solution. 

FECUNDATION  (Jecundare,  to  make  fruitful).  Impregnation. 
The  effect  of  the  vivifying  fluid  of  the  male  upon  the  germ  or  ovum  of 
the  female,  which  is  then  called  the  embryo.  The  term  fecundus  is 
probably  dented  from  the  old  verb /wo  for  sum,  and  the  common  suffix 
-cumins. 

Q2 
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FEIGNED  DISEA8ES.  Morbi  ficti,  vel  simulati.  Alleged 
affections,  which  are  either  pretended  or  intentionally  induced,  as 
abdominal  tumor,  animala  in  the  stomach,  &c.  The  practice  of 
feigning  disease  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  conscription  is  tech- 
nically termed  in  the  British  navy  skulking,  and  in  the  army 
tnalinoerino 

FEL,  FELLIS ;  plural  FELLA.  Gall  or  bile ;  a  secretion  found  in 
the  cystis  fellea,  or  gall-bladder.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  the 
X©A»$,  cWe\  of  the  Greeks.  Fel  hovinum  purificatum  is  the  purified 
ox-bile  of  the  pharmacoDoeia. 

Felliflua  passio.    Gall-flux  disease ;  an  old  name  for  cholera. 

FELON.  Paronychia.  The  name  of  malignant  whitlow,  in  which 
the  effusion  presses  on  the  periosteum. 

FELSPAR.  A  constituent  of  granite,  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.    See  Kaolin. 

FELTING  OF  THE  HAIR.  Trichiasis  coacta.  A  tangling  or 
derangement  of  the  hair,  arising  from  neglect ;  it  is  merely  a  state  of 
excessive  interlacement. 

FEMUR,  FE'MORIS.  Os/emoris.  The  thigh-bone,  the  longest, 
largest,  and  heaviest  of  all  the  bones  of  the  body. 

1.  Femoral.  The  name  given — 1.  to  the  external  iliac  artery,  imme- 
diately after  it  has  emerged  from  under  the  crural  arch ;  2.  to  the  crural 
rem,  or  continuation  of  the  popliteal ;  3.  to  the  arch,  or  space,  included 
between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  border  of  the  pelvis ;  4.  to  the 
canal,  or  sheath  of  tne  femoral  vessels ;  and  5.  to  the  ring,  or  superior 
opening  of  the  space  occurring  between  the  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of 
the  sheath.    See  Hernia,  femoral. 

2.  Femorants.  Another  name  for  the  entrants  muscle — an  extensor 
of  the  leg. 

FENESTRA.  Literally,  a  window ;  an  entry  into  any  place. 
Hence  the  term*  fenestra  oralis  and  rotunda  are  respectively  synony- 
mous vrilh  foramen  ovale  and  rotvndttm,  or  the  oval  and  the  round  aper- 
ture of  the  inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear ;  the  former  situated  in  the  wall 
of  the  vestibular  cavity,  the  latter  forming  the  open  end  of  the  scala 
cochleae.  The  latter  of  these  apertures,  however,  is  not  round,  but 
triangular. 

**  Fen -est  ra,  prob.  connected  either  with  root  rf>ov  ( <pa i vw),  whence 
ipavtpov,  or  with  the  root  ven  in  vent  us,  like  the  English  word  window/* 
—Smith's  Dictionary. 

FENESTRATED  MEMBRANE  (fenestra,  a  window).  A  term 
applied  to  that  form  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  middle  or  contractile 
coat  of  the  arteries,  in  which  it  presents  a  homogeneous  membrane,  the 
meshes  of  which  appear  as  simple  perforations. 

FENUGREEK.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Trigonella  fernum- 
Gracum,  a  Leguminous  plant  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
'Rdvaapov,  and  to  the  Latins  as  Fcenum  Graecum  or  Greek  hay.  The 
«eeds  were  used  as  a  medicine. 

FER  BRAVAIS.  Bravais*  Dialysed  Iron ;  a  pure  neutral  concen- 
trated solution  of  neroxide  of  iron  in  the  colloid  form,  prepared  by 
Raoul,  Bravais,  ana  Co.,  of  Asnieres. 

FERMENTA'TION  (Jermentum,  contr.  from  fcrvimentum,  from 

fenoere,  to  boil).     A  term  expressive  of  certain  changes  which  take 

place  in  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  when  reduced  to  the  moist  or 
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liquid  state  by  water,  and  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
minute  organisms  in  the  fermenting  fluid,  the  source  of  all  such  or- 
ganisms being  the  atmosphere.    See  Yeast. 

1.  Saccharine  fermentation  consists  in  the  change  of  starch  or  fecula 
into  sugar,  which  occurs  in  the  ripening  of  fruit,  in  the  process  of 
germination,  and  in  the  operation  of  malting. 

2.  Vinous  fermentation  consists  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  expense  of  sugar,  as  in  the  production  of  wine 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape.     To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  penary 

fermentation,  which  takes    place    in    the    conversion    of  flour   into 
bread. 

3.  Acetous  fermentation  consists  in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar,  as  in  that  of  wine  into  vinegar. 

4.  Putrefactive  fermentation  consists  in  the  evolution  of  ammonia 
during  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances. 

6.  Viscous  fermentation  occurs  in  the  process  of  brewing,  when  the 
sugar  is  transformed  into  a  mucilaginous  substance,  and  the  beer 
becomes  ropy. 

6.  Spontaneous  fermentation  occurs  in  the  fermentation  of  wine,  in 
which  the  process  of  crushing  the  grapes  impregnates  the  juice  with  so 
many  germs  that  it  is  left  to  ferment  without  further  treatment. 

FERMENTS  DE  M  ALADIE.  The  name  given  by  M.  Pasteur  to 
the  organisms  found  in  deteriorated  beer.  In  putrid  beer  the  organism 
is  a  vibrio ;  in  other  cases  the  organisms  present  a  more  or  less  fila- 
mentary outline  very  different  from  the  spherical  granules  of  true  beer 
yeast. 

FERME'NTUM  (contr.  from  fervimentum,  from  fervere,  to  boil). 
A  ferment;  a  substance  which  possesses  the  power  of  commencing 
fermentation,  by  raising  and  swelling  the  mass  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, as  yeast.  The  ferments  belong  to  the  albuminous  group,  or  such 
as  contain  much  nitrogen  in  their  composition,  as  gluten. 

Fermentum  cervisia  (cervisia  or  cerevisia,  beer).  Barm  or  yeast ;  a 
ma»s  of  microscopic  cryptogamic  plants,  consisting  of  minute  nucleated 
cells ;  the  nuclei  appear  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  granules  or  nucleoli ; 
the  latter  are  called  bv  Turpi n  globuline. 

FERRICYA'NOGEN.  Ferrvlcyanogen.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  the  ferrit  yanides  or  ferridcyanides.  It  consists  of  two  equivalents  of 
ferrocyanogen  and  is  tribasic. 

FERRO-CY'ANIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  cyanogen,  metallic 
iron,  and  hydrogen  ;  also  called  ferruretted  chyazic  actd.  Its  salts, 
formerly  called  triple  Prussiates,  are  now  termecf/fcrro-cyo/ta/M. 

FERROCYA'NOGEN.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  bi basic,  combining 
with  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  or  of  metals. 

FERRO'SUM  and  FE'RRICUM.  The  former  of  these  names  hss 
been  given  by  some  chemists  to  the  diatomic,  the  latter  to  the  triatomic, 
iron  existing  in  ferrous  compounds.  1.  The  ferrous  and  the  ferric 
sulphates  are  terms  synonymous  with  the  protosulphate  and  the  per- 
sulphate, respectively ;  ferroso-ferric  sulphate  being  the  name  given  bv 
Berzelius  to  a  combination  of  the  proto-  and  per-sulphates  of  iron.  2. 
The  ferrous  and  ihe  ferric  oxides  are  terms  often  substituted  for  the 
protoxide  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  respectively. 

FERRU'CO  (ferrum,  iron ;  like  arugo  from  as).     The  hydrated 
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•CMuioxide  of  iron;  the  best  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenious 
acia.  The  term  ferruginous  is  applied  to  certain  salts  and  mineral 
waters  which  contain  iron ;  also  to  a  deep  blue  or  green  colour,  and  is 
then  synonymous  with  carulean. 

FE  RRUM.  Iron;  the  Mars  of  the  alchemists;  a  whitish  gray 
metal,  found  native,  extracted  from  iron  ores,  existing  in  vegetables,  in 
the  blood  of  animals,  and  in  most  mineral  substances. 

1.  Ferrum  redadum.  Ferri  pulvis.  Reduced  iron.  "  Metallic 
iron,  with  a  variable  amount  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron." 

2.  Ferri  scobs.    Steel-filings;  a  mechanical  irritant.    Sec  Scobs. 

3.  Ferric  acid.  An  acid  known  only  in  combination  with  a  base 
called  ferrate .as  that  of  potash,  baryta,  &c. 

FERTILIZATION  {fertilis,  from  ferre,  to  bear).  The  function 
of  the  pollen  of  plants  upon  the  pistil,  by  means  of  which  the  ovules  are 
converted  into  seeds. 

Cross-fertilization.  The  process  bv  which  a  pistil  is  fertilized,  not  by 
pollen  of  its  own,  but  by  that  of  another,  flower. 

FEUVOR  (fervere,  to  boil).  A  violent  and  scorching  heat  Ardor 
denotes  an  excessive  heat ;  color,  a  moderate  or  natural  heat  Calor 
expresses  less  than  fervor,  and  fervor  less  than  ardor. 

FESTOONED  RINGS.  A  popular  designation  of  the  fibrous 
zones  or  tendinous  circles  which  surround  the  orifices  of  the  heart 
Mr.  Savory  states  that  these  rings  are  the  result  of  the  attachment  of 
the  bases  of  the  valves  to  the  arterial  coat,  and  are  formed  by  an  inti- 
mate union  of  the  fibrous  tissue  composing  the  valves  with  the  elastic 
coat  of  the  artery. 

FEU  VOLAGE.  Literally,  flying  fire ;  the  French  term  for  the 
ssstus  volaticus  of  the  earlier  writers,  for  the  erythema  volaticum  of 
Sauvages,  and  for  the  strophulus  volaticus  of  other  writers. 

FEVER.  An  affection  characterized  by  rigors,  increased  heat  of  the 
skin,  ouick  pulse,  languor,  and  lassitude.  The  varieties  of  fever  are 
defined,  each  under  its  respective  designation.  The  following  tabular 
arrangement  is  taken  from  Tanner's  *'  Index  of  Diseases :" — 


I.  Continued  Fkver. 

1.  Simple  Fever,  or  Febricula. 

2.  Typhus  Fever. 

8.  Typhoid^  Enteric,  or  Pytho- 

genic  Fever. 
4.  Relapsing,  or  Famine  Fever. 

II.  Intermittent  Fever,   or 

Ague. 

III.  Remittent  Fever. 

1.  Simple  Remittent  Fever. 

2.  Yellow  Fever. 


i  IV.  Eruptive  Fevers. 

1.  Small-pox  or  Variola, 

2.  Cow-ttoje  or  Vaccinia. 

3.  ChicKenpox  or  Varicella. 

4.  Measles  or  Morbilli. 

5.  Scarlet  Fever  or  Scarlatina. 
6*.  Frysijxlas. 

7.  Plague. 


FEVER-POWDER,  JAMES'S.  Pulvis  Jacobi  verus.  A  popular 
medicine  commonly  called  James* s  Powder ,  and  consisting  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  oxidized  antimony.  It  is  similar  to  the  pulvis  antimonii 
compositus  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 

FI'BRjE  AR01FORMES.  Arciform  fibres;  nerve-fibres  of  tho 
medulla  oblongata,  which  cross  the  corpus  olivare  obliquely — the 
**  superficial  cerebellar  fibres"  of  Solly. 
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FIBRE  (fibra,  a  filament,  perhaps  connected  with  fides,  a  string). 
A  filament,  or  thread,  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  composition,  as 
of  muscle,  of  flax,  of  amianthus. 

1.  Animal  fibre.  The  filaments  which  compose  the  muscular  fasciculi, 
&c.  The  epithets  corneous  and  tendinous  are  sometimes  added,  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  fleshy  and  sinewy  fasciculi. 

2.  Woody  fibre^  or  lignin.  The  fibrous  structure  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, one  of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  vegetable  tissue. 

FIBRIL.  A  small  filament,  or  fibre,  as  the  ultimate  division  of  a 
nerve.     The  term  is  suggestive  of  a  diminutive  form  of fibra. 

FI'BRIN  {fibra,  a  fibre).  A  nitrogenous  animal  compound,  closely 
allied  to  albumen,  existing  in  ifiuid  form  in  the  blood,  and  occurring, 
in  a  slightly  modified  state,  in  muscle.  Fibrin  occurs  also  in  plants ; 
when  obtained  from  wheaten  flour,  it  is  called  gluten. 

FlBRl'NOGEN  (fibrin,  and  yivvaw,  to  produce).  An  unclasstcal 
term  for  a  substance  contained  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids,  resembling  globulin,  and  contributing  to  the  development  of 
fibrin. 

F1BRO-.     This  term,  occurring  in  the  compounds  fihro-ccllular, 
fibro-eystie.  &c,  as  descriptive  of  varieties  of  tumor,  is  explained  under 
the  term  Tumor,  fibrosus. 

FI'BRO-CARTILAGE.  Membrani/orm  cartilage.  The  substance, 
intermediate  between  proper  cartilage  and  ligament,  which  constitutes 
the  base  of  the  ear,  determining  the  form  of  that  part,  and  composes 
the  rings  of  the  trachea,  the  epiglottis,  &c.  By  the  older  anatomists  it 
was  termed  ligamentous  cartilage  or  cartilaginiform  ligament.  It  ap- 
peal* to  be  merely  ligament  inciusted  with  gelatin. 

FI'BROID  TtJMOK.  A  tumor  in  which  the  cell-elements  have 
developed  themselves  into  a  coarse  resemblance  of  fibres.  The  term 
recurrent,  sometimes  applied  to  this  variety  of  tumor,  is  perhaps  appli- 
cable to  any  other  variety. 

FIBROIN.  The  name  given  by  Mulder  to  the  nitrogenous  substance 
composing  the  fibre  of  silk.     Sponge  consists  of  a  similar  material. 

FIBRO'MA  (fibra,  a  fibre).  An  unclassical  term  for  a  disease  in 
which  tubercles  are  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  skin.     Fibroma  corii  is  synonymous  with  molluscum  areolo-fUtrosum. 

FI'BULA.  The  Latin  term  for  a  clasp  or  pin,  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  irtp6v%),  peroni,  a  bodkin.  1.  It  denotes,  in  anatomy,  the 
small,  slender  bone  of  the  leg,  which  swells  out  at  both  ends,  by  which 
it  it  firmly  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia,  or  main  bone  of 
the  leg.  2.  The  term  fi/mla  is  also  applied  to  a  surgical  instrument  for 
drawing  together  the  edges  of  a  gaping  wound  (Celsus). 

Fibular  aspect.  An  aspect  towards  the  side  on  which  the  fibula  is 
situated.  The  term  fibulad  is  used,  adverbially,  to  signify  "  towards 
the  fibular  aspect/'    See  page  32. 

FICU8.  A  fig-tree;  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree ;  and,  hence,  a  fig-Wke 
growth,  characterized  by  a  peduncle,  and  occurring  on  the  chin  (men- 
tagra)  and  other  parts  of  the  body.     See  Sycosis. 

1.  Ficus,  in  pharmacy,  is  the  dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica;  imported 
from  Smyrna.     Used  in  pre|>aring  Conf.  Sennas  — Br.  Ph. 

2.  Ficus  unguium  is  a  term  applied  to  a  disease  of  the  nails,  in  which 
the  epidermis  of  the  margin  of  the  nail-follicle  recedes,  and  exposes  the 
root  of  the  nail. 
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FIDGETS.  Titdbatio.  A  popular  term  derived  from  fidgety,  pro- 
bably a  corruption  ot fugitive,  and  denoting  general  restlessness,  with  a 
desire  of  changing  the  position. 

FIDICIN  AXES  (./£/«*»,  a  harper).  Fidicirtii.  Fiddler's  muscles; 
a  designation  of  the  lumbrioales  of  the  hand,  from  their  usefulness  in 
playing  upon  stringed  instruments. 

FIERY  SPOTS.  The  popular  name  for  erythema  chronicum, 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  red  patches  on  the  face. 

FI'LAMENT  (filum,  a  thread).  A  small  thread-like  structure,  or 
fibre,  as  that  of  a  nerve,  &c\  Also,  the  thread-like  portion  of  the 
stamen,  which  supports  the  anther,  in  plants. 

FILA'HI  A  MEDINE'NSIS.  A  coelelminthous  worm  which  burrow* 
under  the  skin  and  sub-cutaneous  tissues,  in  southern  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  India,  producing  the  irritation  called  malts  filaria.  The 
specific  name  of  the  worm  is  derived  from  its  prevalence  in  the  country 
of  Medina,  in  Arabia..  It  is  also  called  dracunculus  Medinerisis,  or 
Guinea-worm.     See  Dermatozoa. 

FILIX  MAS.  The  Male  Shield  Fern  ;  a  species  referred  to  Aspi- 
dium,  to  Nephrodium,  and  to  Lastrea.  It  formed  the  basis  of  Madame 
Nouffer's  remedy  for  expelling  tape- worm.  Batso  found  an  acid,  and 
an  alkali,  called  filicina,  in  the  rhizome.  This  article  denotes,  in  the 
Br.  Ph.  1867,  the  dried  rhizome  with  the  bases  of  the  footstalks  and 
portions  of  the  root-fibres  of  the  Aspidium  Filir  mas. 

FILM.  A  thin  skin  or  pellicle.  The  popular  term  for  opacity  ot 
the  cornea.    See  Leucoma. 

FILTRATION  (filtrum,  a  filter).  The  oDeration  of  straining  fluids 
through  funnels  and  filters,  for  the  mechanical  separation  of  a  fluid  from 
the  solid  particles  floating  in  it.  Chemical  filters  are  usually  made  of 
unsized  or  blotting  paper;  household  filters  generally  depend  upon  the 
passing  of  water  through  sand  or  small  pebbles  and  charcoal. 

FILTRUM.  A  filter.  The  superficial  groove  along  the  upper  lip, 
from  the  partition  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  lip. 

FI'LUM  TERMINA'LE.  A  terminal  thread;  the  slender  liga- 
ment formed  by  the  prolongation  of  (he  pia  mater  at  the  lower  conical 
extremity  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Fl'MBRI«fl2.  A  plural  noun  connected  with  fibra,  and  denoting  tin* 
extremity  of  anything,  especially  if  separated  into  shreds  and  filaments; 
a  border,  edge,  or  fringe ;  and,  hence,  tbe/Hwpe-like  extremity  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

FINCHAM'S  SOLUTION.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  for 
purifying  and  disinfecting  purposes.     To  be  diluted  with  forty  waters. 

FIRE  ANNIHILATOR.  An  apparatus  for  extinguishing  flame  by 
the  production  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid. 

FIRE-DAMP.  A  gas  evolved  in  coal-mines,  consisting  almost 
solely  of  light  carburet  ted  hydrogen.     See  Choke-damp. 

FIRE-DAMP  INDICATOR.  A  small  apparatus,  constructed  on 
the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  by  which  the  presence  of  very  small 
quantities  of  fire-damp  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen  may  be  detected 
in  mines. 

FIREMAN'S  RESPIRATOR.  A  combination  of  Dr.  TyndalPs 
respirator  of  cotton-wool  moistened  with  glycerine,  and  Dr.  Stenhouse's 
charcoal  respirator.  Armed  with  this  apparatus,  a  man  may  remain  a 
long  time  in  the  densest  smoke. 
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FIRMNESS.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  determination, 
perseverance,  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  Its  oigan  is  situated  at  the 
very  top  of  the  head,  extending  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line. 

FISH-GLUE.  Isinglass;  a  glue  prepared  from  the  air-bladder  or 
sound  of  different  kinds  of  fish.    See  Ichthyocolla. 

FISH-SKIN  DISEASE.  A  characteristic  designation  of  a  horny 
condition  of  the  skin.     See  Ichthyosis. 

FISSION  (fissio,  a  cleaving).  Fissurat'on.  A  process  of  non-sexual 
reproduction,  by  which  the  new  structures  are  produced  bv  a  division  of 
the  body  of  the  original  organism  into  separate  parts,  which  may  remain 
in  connexion,  or  may  undergo  detachment.     See  Gemmation. 

FISSU'RA  (findere,  to  cleave).  A  cleft  or  fissure.  In  Anatomy, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  slit  which  traverses  the  substance  of  a  bone,  or 
which  separates  the  two  portions  of  a  soft  part.  In  Pathology,  the  term 
denotes  certain  lesions  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 

1.  Fissura  Glaseri.  A  fissure  situated  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa. 

2.  Fissura  longitudinalis.  A  deep  fissure  observed  in  the  median 
line  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  occupied  by  the  falx  cerebri  of 
the  dura  mater. 

3.  Fissura  palpebrarum.  The  elliptical  space  left  between  the  eye- 
lids when  these  are  drawn  open.  The  angles  of  this  fissure  are  the 
eanthi. 

4.  Fissura  Sifvii.  The  fissure  which  separates  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  It  lodges  the  middle  cerebral 
artery. 

5.  Fissura  transversa  magna.  The  great  transverse  fissure,  which 
extends  beneath  the  hemisphere  of  one  side  of  the  brain  to  the  same 
point  on  the  opposite  side. 

6.  Fissura  umljilicalis.  The  groove  of  the  umbilical  vein,  situated 
between  the  large  and  small  lobes,  at  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the 
liver,  which,  in  the  foetus,  contains  the  umbilical  vein. 

7.  Fissure  o/Bichat.  The  name  given  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
brain,  from  the  opinion  of  Bichat  that  it  was  here  that  the  arachnoid 
entered  into  the  ventricles. 

8.  Fissure  of  Rolando.  A  fissure  of  the  brain  forming  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes. 

9.  Fissures  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  are  the  anterior  median,  on 
the  anterior  surface ;  and  the  posterior  median,  corresponding  to  the 
preceding,  but  existing  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  and  in  the 
jumbarportion  of  the  cord. 

10.  Fissure  of  the  spleen.  The  groove  which  divides  the  inner  surface 
of  the  spleen.     It  is  nlled  by  vessels  and  fat. 

FI'STULA.  A  pipe  to  carry  water;  hence  it  denotes  %  pipe-like 
•ore,  with  a  narrow  orifice,  and  without  disposition  to  heal. 

1.  Fistula  in  ano.  A  fistulous  tract  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  the 
result  of  abscess.  Those  cases  in  which  the  matter  has  made  its  escape, 
by  one  or  more  openings  through  the  skin  only,  are  called  blind  external 
fistula  ;  those  in  which  the  discharge  has  been  made  into  the  cavity  of 
the  intestine,  without  any  orifice  in  the  skin,  are  named  blind  internal; 
and  those  which  have  an  opening  both  through  the  skin  and  into  the 
gut,  are  called  complete  fistula. 
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2.  Fistula  inperinmo.  Fistula  in  the  course  of  the  perineum,  some- 
times extending  to  the  urethra,  bladder,  vagina,  or  rectum. 

3.  Fistula  cornem.  This  is  the  result  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
cornea,  which  has  remained  unhealed,  but  has  become  closed  over  by  the 
conjunctiva.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  aqueous  humor  escapes  from 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  elevates  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle. 

4.  Fistula,  focal.  Artificial  anus.  A  name  given  to  that  state  of  the 
parts  in  artificial  anus,  in  which  the  external  aperture  is  very  small, 
and  the  passage  communicating  from  it  to  the  intestine  is  rather  long. 
This  is  also  termed  fistula  stercorosa  and  anus  nothus. 

6.  Fistula  lactymalis.  A  fistulous  opening  at  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye,  communicating  with  the  lacrymal  sac. 

6.  Fistula  lympkalis.  Lymphatic  fistula.  Fistula  of  the  absorbent 
system,  connected  with  foreign  bodies  and  concretions. 

7.  Fistula,  rectal.  A  fistulous  opening  between  the  rectum  and  the 
bladder  in  men ;  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina  in  women.  The 
varieties  are  termed  rectovesical,  entero-vaginal,  and  recto-vaginal. 

8.  Fistula  vesicant  inter  et  intestina.  Vesicointestinal  fistula.  A 
fistulous  opening  between  the  bladder  and  the  intestines. 

9.  Fistula  saiivosa.  Salivary  fistula.  Fistula  occasioned  by  perfora- 
tion of  the  Stenonian  duct  by  a  wound  or  ulcer,  allowing  the  saliva  to 
dribble  out  on  the  cheek. 

FIT.  A  fact  or  feat,  an  actt  affect,  or  effect ;  and  hence  applied  to 
particular  acts  or  effects,  as  to  a  sudden  attack  of  disease,  as  of  apoplexy; 
to  a  transient  impulse,  as  of  passion  or  of  laughter.  Or,  the  term  may 
be  derived  from  fight,  indicating  a  struggle  or  conflict  with  nature. 
Life  is  said  to  be  a  "fitful  fever.** 

FIXED  AIR.  A  name  formerly  given  bv  chemists  to  the  air  which 
was  extracted  from  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  now  called  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

FIXED  BODIES.  Substances  which  do  not  evaporate  by  heat,  as 
the  fixed,  opposed  to  the  volatile,  oils ;  or  non-metallic  elements,  which 
can  neither  t>e  fused  nor  volatilized,  as  carbon,  silicon,  and  boron.  This 
property  of  resistance  is  called  fixity. 

FIXED  OILS.  A  class  of  oils  which  may  be  heated  to  nearly  500° 
Fahr.,  without  undergoing  material  change,  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  the  essential  oils,  which  undergo  perfect  volatilization  at  much 
lower  temperatures. 

FLAGE'LLUM  (Lat.  a  young  branch  or  shoot).  A  runner ;  a  long, 
•lender,  procumbent  branch,  which  developes  a  leaf-bud  from  its  upper 
surface,  and  roots  from  its  under  surface,  at  each  node,  each  vegetating 
node  becoming  a  perfect  plant,  as  in  strawberry. 

FLAME  (fiamma).  The  combustion  of  an  explosive  mixture  of 
inflammable  gas,  or  vapour,  with  air.  A  simple  flame,  as  that  of  hydro- 
gen, involves  only  one  phenomenon  of  combustion ;  a  compound  name 
involves  more  than  one  phenomenon ;  thus,  the  flame  of  olefiant  gas 
involves  the  conversion  of  hydrogen  into  water  and  of  carbon  into  car- 
bonic acid. 

FLASHING-POINT.  The  temperature  at  which  a  substance,  as 
petroleum,  must  be  warmed  before  its  vapour  can  be  ignited. 

FLAT  FOOT.  Valgus  spurius.  Splay  foot.  A  deformity  of  the 
foot  owing  to  a  sinking  of  the  tarsal  arch,  from  relaxation  of  the  sup- 
porting ligaments.     See  Club-foot. 
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FLAT  ULENCE  (flatus,  a  gentle  breeze).  Tympanites ;  Meteorism. 
The  state  of  being  flatulent,  or  affected  with  an  accumulation  of  flatus, 
or  gases  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

FLAX.  A  substance  prepared  from  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  bark 
of  Linum  usitatissimum.  The  sliort  fibres  which  are  removed  in  heck- 
ling constitute  tote.  Of  flax  is  made  linen,  and  this,  when  scraped, 
constitutes  lint. 

FLESH-FORMING  FOODS.  Substances  found  in  both  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which,  being  taken  into  the  body,  form 
those  tissues  by  means  of  which  we  think  and  move.  These  foods  are 
called  nutritious ;  and  they  are  not  only  nutritious,  but  also  nitro- 
genous, so  called  from  the  fact  that  they  contain,  in  addition  to  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen — nitrogen  in  combination,  as  a  distinct  element 
of  their  composition.  The  three  most  important  forms  of  these  foods 
are  albumen,  fibrinc,  and  caseine. 

FLEXIBILITY  (Jbxibilis,  pliant).  The  property  by  which  bodies 
yield  transversely,  on  the  application  of  force.  It  must  be  distinguished 
from  elasticity,  as  flexible  bodies  do  not  necessarily  recover  their  origi- 
nal figures  and  positions  on  the  removal  of  the  force. 

FLEXION  (flexio,  a  bending).  The  bending  of  a  limb,  as  opposed 
to  extension.  "  That  motion  of  a  joint  which  gives  the  distal  member 
a  continually  decreasing  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  proximate  part." — 
Webster. 

FLEXION,  FORCIBLE.  A  mode  of  treating  certain  cases  of 
aneurysm,  by  compressing  the  artery  and  the  aneurysm  by  forcible 
flexion  of  the  contiguous  joint.     See  Compression,  digital. 

FLE'XOR  (flectere,  to  bend).  A  muscle  which  bends  the  part  into 
which  it  is  inserted.     Its  antagonist  is  termed  extensor. 

FLINT.  Silrx.  A  mineral,  consisting  of  silicious  earth,  nearly 
pare,  Liquor  of  flints,  or  liquor  silicum,  is  a  name  formerly  riven  to 
the  solution  of  si  heated  alkali.  It  is  sometimes  called  silicate  of  potash, 
silica  being  regarded  as  an  acid. 

FLOCCI  VOLITA'NTES.  Muse*  Voliiantes.  A  symptom  con- 
sisting in  the  appearance  of  objects,  such  as  locks  of  wool,  or  flies, 
before  the  eyes. 

FLOCC1TATIO  (floccus,  a  lock  of  wool ).  Carphologia.  Picking 
the  bed- clothes;  an  alarming  symptom  in  acute  diseases. 

FLO'CCULENT  SPUTA.  That  condition  of  the  sputa  in  phthisis, 
in  which  they  resemble  irregular  balls  of  flock  or  wool. 

FLODCULUS  (dim.  of  floccus,  a  tuft  of  wool).  Loins  nerri 
pneumogastrici.  A  term  applied  to  the  pneumogastric  lobule  of  the 
cerebellum  ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  small  foliated  or  lamellated  tuft. 

FLOODING.  Uterine  hemorrhage;  an  excessive  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  occurring  cither  in  the  puerperal  state,  or  from 
disease. 

FLO'RA  (Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers).  A  conventional  term 
applied  by  naturalists  to  all  the  plants  of  a  particular  district,  and 
subject  to  the  same  specialities  as  the  term  Fauna.    See  Fauna. 

FLO'RES  (pi.  of  flos,  Jhris).  Flowers;  a  term  formerly  used 
to  denote  such  bodies  as  assume  a  pulverulent  form  by  sublimation 
or  crystallization,  wflores  benzoes,  benzoic  acid ;  fores  sufpkuris,  sub- 
limed sulphur ; /lores  Mariiales,  ammoniated  iron  \  flares  xinci,  oxide 
of  zinc  ;  floret  antimonii,  the  teroxide  of  antimony,  &c. 
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FLORES  UN'GUIUM.  A  figurative  designation  of  tbe  small, 
white,  roundish  spots,  frequently  observed  upon  the  nails.  They  are 
less  elegantly  termed  mcndacia,  lies. 

FLORET.  Diminutive  of  /lower;  a  term  applied  to  tbe  small 
flowers  which  compose  the  capitula,  or  flower- head  3,  of  the  Com  posit  a. 
They  are  sometimes  ca\\cd  floscules,  a  diminutive  of  the  Latinjfo/rs. 

FLOS  ASRUG1NIS.  Cupri  acctas,  or  acetate  of  copper,  commouly 
called  distilled  or  crystallized  verdigris. 

FLOS  FERRI.  "  Flower  of  iron  ;M  a  term  applied  to  arragoniU, 
or  prismatic  carbonate  of  lime,  consisting  of  numerous  fibrous  crystals, 
of  a  satin-like  lustre,  radiating  from  a  centre  ;  and  further  interesting, 
in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  as  presenting  carbonate  of  lime  differing 
in  its  system  of  crvstallization  from  that  of  the  common  calc-spar. 

FLOWER.  filos.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  organs 
of  reproduction.  It  consists  generally  of  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  stamens, 
and  a  pistil ;  the  latter  two  organs  are  essential  to  a  flower ;  the  former 
two  are  unessential.  Composite  flowers  are  collections  of  flowers,  or 
florets,  in  a  dense  head,  constituting  a  capitulum  or  anthodium. 

FLOWERS.  A  term  invented  by  the  alchemists,  and  still  in  use 
to  denote  the  light  flocculent  sublimates  obtained  by  heating  volatile 
solids  in  close  vessels,  as  flowers  of  sulphur,  of  benzoin,  and  of  anti- 
mony. 

FLU  ATE.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  a  compound  of  "fluoric 
acid  ;"  but  this  acid  is  now  termed  hydrofluoric,  and  its  compounds  are 
called  fluorides. 

FLUCTUATION  {fluctuate,  to  rise  in  waves).  The  perceptible 
motion  communicated  to  pus  or  other  fluids  by  pressure  or  percussion. 
The  possession  of  the  tactus  eruditus  constitutes  the  practitioner's  skill 
iu  ascertaining  the  presence  of  fluids  in  parts. 

Fluctuation,  superficial  (peripherique).  A  new  mode  of  detecting 
abdominal  effusions,  described  by  M.  Tarral. 

FLUID  OF  COTU'NNIUS.  A  thin,  gelatinous  fluid,  found  in  the 
bony  cavities  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear;  so  called  from  the  name  of 
the  anatomist  who  first  distinctly  described  it.  It  has  been  also  called 
aqua  lahyrinthi ;  and,  by  Breschet,  the  perilymph. 

FLUIDITY (fluere.  to  flow).  The  state  of  bodies  when  their  parts 
are  very  readily  movable  in  all  directions  with  respect  to  one  another. 
There  is  a  partial  fluidity,  in  which  the  particles  are  condensed  or 
thickened  into  a  coherent,  though  tremulous  mass;  jellies  are  of  this 
kind,  and  may  be  considered  as  holding  a  middle  place  between  liquids 
and  solids.  The  heat  requisite  to  the  fluid  condition  of  a  body  is 
termed  heat  of  fluidity. 

FLUIDS.  Substances  which  have  the  quality  of  fluidity,  and  are, 
in  consequence,  of  no  fixed  shape.  They  are  divided  into  the  gaseous 
and  the  liquid— otherwise  expressed  by  the  terms  elastic  and  inelastic 
fluids,  respectively.  The  term  permanently  elastic  is  no  longer  applied 
to  certain  fluids,  formerly  so  considered,  carbonic  acid  gas  having  been 
reduced  to  the  liquid,  and  even  to  the  solid  form. 

FLUOR  ALB  US.  Literally,  white  flow  or  discharge.  A  Latin 
expression  for  the  Greek  term  leucorrhaea,  or  English  whites. 

FLUORE'SCENCE.  A  phenomenon  discovered  by  Prof.  Stokes, 
in  1852,  by  which  the  invisible  chemical  rays  of  the  blue  end  of  the 
solar  spectrum  become  luminous,  when  sent  through  uranium  glass,  or 
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solutions  of  quinine,  horse-chestnut  bark,  or  datura  stramonium.  The 
blue  colour  is  owing,  according  to  Brewster,  to  interned  dispersion ; 
Herschel  refers  it  to  epipolio  dispersion  {i-wncokn,  surface).  See 
Calorescence. 

FLU'ORINE.  A  gaseous  element  obtained  from  fluor-spar,  related 
to  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  Combined  with  calcium,  it  formnfuor-spar, 
Derbyshire  spar,  or  fluoride  of  calcium.     See  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

FLUOR-SPAR.  Fluor,  Fluate  of  lime,  Derbyshire  Spar,  or,  more 
strictly,  fluoride  of  calcium,  a  mineral  substance,  found  in  the  teeth,  in 
bones,  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

FLUX  (/lucre,  to  flow).  A  discharge ;  another  term  for  diarrhoea. 
Bloody /hue  is  synonymous  with  dysentery. 

FLUX,  CHEMICAL  (Jluere,  to  flow).  A  substance  or  mixture 
frequently  employed  to  assist  the  fusion  of  minerals.  Alkaline  fluxes 
are  generally  used,  which  render  the  earthy  mixtures  fusible  by  con- 
verting them  into  glass. 

1.  Crude  Flux.  A  mixture  of  nitre  and  crystals  of  tartar,  which  is 
put  into  the  crucible  with  the  mineral  intended  to  be  fused. 

2.  White  Flux.  A  mixture  formed  by  projecting  equal  parts  of  nitre 
and  tartar  into  an  ignited  crucible. 

3.  Black  Flux.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients :  the  tartar  is  double  of  the  nitre. 

FLU'XION  {Jluere,  to  flow).  A  name  for  catarrh.  A  determina- 
tion or  flow  of  blood  with  unusual  force  to  any  part,  as  to  the  head. 

FLUXUS  CAPILLO'RUM.  A  term  applied  by  Celsus  to 
Alopecia,  or  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  Parts  entirely  deprived  of  hair 
were  called  by  him  area;  by  Sauvages,  this  affection  was  termed 
alopecia  areata;  and  by  Willan,  vorriyo  decalvant.  When  universal, 
it  is  designated,  in  French,  la  pelade. 

FCETAL  SURFACE  OF  THE  PLACENTA.  A  term  applied 
in  contradistinction  to  the  uterine  or  maternal  surface. 

FOETICIDE  {foetus,  and  cadere,  to  kill).  The  destruction  of  the 
foetus  in  utero,  commonly  called  criminal  abortion. 

FCETOR  (Jhetere,  to  stink).    Dysodia.    A  strong  offensive  smell. 

FCETUS.  The  young  of  any  animal.  The  child  in  utero,  after  the 
fourth  month.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  is  commonly  called  the  embryo. 
The  term  fatu$  is  also  applied  adjectively  to  animals  which  are 
pregnant  The  term  is  probably  derived  from  the  old  verb  /no,  for 
sum,  and  the  common  suffix  -(us. 

Foetus  syreniformis.  Syren-like  foetus;  a  congenital  malformation 
resulting  from  coalescence  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  foetus. 

FOLIA  CEREBE'LLI  ( folium,  any  sort  of  leaf)-  An  assemblage 
of  gray  lamina?  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

FOLIATION  {folium,  a  leaf).  Vernation.  The  manner  in  which 
the  young  leaves  are  arranged  within  the  leaf- bud. 

FO'LLICLE  {folliculus,  a  small  bag  or  sack ;  dim.  of  follis,  a  pair 
of  bellows).  Literally,  a  little  bag,  or  scrip  of  leather  ;  in  anatomy,  a 
very  minute  secreting  cavity. 

1.  Follicles  of  Licberkuhn.  Microscopic  foramina,  depressions,  or 
•mall  pouches  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tmall  intestine,  so  nu- 
merous that,  when  sufficiently  magnified,  they  give  to  the  membrane 
the  appearance  of  a  sieve. 

2.  Sebaceous  Follicles.    Small  cavities,  situated  in  the  skin,  which 
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supply  the  cuticle  with  an  oily  or  sebaceous  fluid,  by  minute  ducts 
opening  upon  the  surface. 

3.  Mucous  Follicles.  These  are  situated  in  the  mucous  membranes, 
chief! v  that  of  the  intestines.     See  Gland. 

FOLLICLE  IN  PLANTS.  A  one-celled,  one-valved,  superior 
fruit,  dehiscent  by  one  suture,  usually  the  ventral,  as  in  caltha.  The 
term  double  follicle  is  applied  by  Mirbel  to  the  concept  acul  um  of  other 
writers,  and  consists  of  a  two-celled,  superior  fruit,  separating  into  two 
portions,  the  seeds  of  which  do  not  adhere  to  marginal  placentae,  as  in 
the  follicle,  but  separate  from  their  placentas,  and  he  loose  in  each  cell, 
as  in  Asclepias.     See  Capsule. 

FOLLICULAR  ELEVATIONS.  The  name  given  by  Rayer  to 
the  miliary  or  pearly  tubercules  of  other  writers.  Mr.  E.  Wilson  terms 
them  sebaceous  miliary  tubercles. 

FOLLICULAR  ENTERITIS.     A  synonym  for  enteric  fever,  de- 
rived from  the  ulceration  which  always  commences  in  the  solitary  or 
rinated  glands.     But  these  are  not  the  only  "  follicular  glands*'  in 
intestinal  canal. 

FOLLICULAR  TUMORS.  Empkyma  encystis.  Sebaceous 
tumors,  comprising  the  atheromatous,  the  melicerous,  and  the  stealo- 
matous  varieties. 

FOLLICULITIS  (folliculus,  a  small  W  or  sack ;  a  follicle).  An 
unclassical  term  for  inflammation  of  a  follicle. 

FOMENTA'TIO  (fovere,  to  keep  warm).  Fomentum;  Fotus. 
The  application  of  flannel,  or  spongio-piline,  wet  with  warm  water,  or 
some  medicinal  concoction,  to  a  part  of  the  body.  Dry  fomentation 
consists  in  the  application  of  warmth  without  moisture,  by  means  of  a 
hot  brick  wrapped  in  flannel,  of  a  bag  of  hot  chamomile  flowers,  &c. 

FOMES  (Joverty  to  warm,  keep  warm).  Literally,  touchwood,  fuel. 
This  term  is  generally  applied  to  substances  imbued  with  contagion. 
Fomes  venlriculi  is  another  name  for  hypochondriasis. 

FONTANE'LLA  (dim.  of  fontana,  a  spring).  Bregma,  A  littlo 
fountain.  The  space  left  in  the  head  of  an  infant,  where  the  frontal 
and  occipital  bones  join  the  parietal ;  it  is  also  called  fbns  pulsatilis,  and 
commonly  mould.  The  term  fontanel  is  sometimes  applied  to  an  issue 
for  the  discharge  of  humors  from  the  body ;  in  this  sense  it  is  syno- 
nymous vrilhfonticulus. 

FONTl'CULUS  (dim.  of  fans,  a  fountain).  A  little  fountain  ;  an 
issue;  a  small  ulcer  artificially  produced  for  keeping  up  a  discharge. 
See  Issue-peas. 

FOOD-STUFFS,  VITAL.  A  general  term  for  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  which  are  used  as  food.  These  are  the  proteids, 
the/ufr,  and  the  amyloids.  Water  and  salts  constitute  the  mineral 
food-stuffs.  The  amyloids  and  fats  are,  moreover,  termed  heat-pro- 
ducers ;  the  proteids,  tissue-formers. 

FORA'MEN  (forare,  to  bore).  Literally,  an  opening  made  into 
any  substance  by  boring ;  and,  hence,  an  opening  made  into  various 
parts  of  the  human  body — without  boring.  In  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  great  Roman  orator,  the  organs  of  tne  senses  are  not  only  "  fenestras 
animi,"  the  windows  of  the  mind,  but  "foramina  ilia  quae  patent  ad 
animum  a  corporc."    See  Fossa. 

1.  Foramen  cacum.  The  blind  hole  at  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the 
frontal  bone,  so  called  from  its  not  perforating  the  bone,  or  leading  to 
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any  cavity.    Also,  the  designation  of  a  little  sulcus,  situated  between 
the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  the  pons  Varolii. 

2.  Foramen  cacum  of  Morgagni.  A  deep  mucous  follicle  situated 
at  the  meeting  of  the  papillae  circum vallate  upon  the  middle  of  the  root 
of  the  tongue. 

3.  Foramen  commune  anterius,  or  foramen  of  Monro.  An  opening 
under  the  arch  of  the  fornix,  by  which  the  lateral  ventricles  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  with  the  third  ventricle,  and  with  the  infundibu- 
lum.  From  the  last  circumstance  it  is  also  called  iter  ad  infundi- 
bulum. 

4.  Foramen  commune  posterius.  An  opening  between  the  middle 
and  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  brain — the  origin  of  the  aqueduct 
of  8ylvius  or  tier  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum. 

5.  Foramen  incUivum.  The  opening  immediately  behind  the  incisor 
teeth. 

6.  Foramen  magnum  occipitis.*  The  great  opening  at  the  under  and 
fore  part  of  the  occipital  booe. 

7.  Foramen  obturator,  or  thyroid.  A  large  oval  interval  between 
the  ischium  and  the  pubes. 

8.  Foramen  ovale.  .An  oval  opening  situated  in  the  partition  which 
separates  the  right  and  left  auricles,  in  the  foetus ;  it  is  also  called  the 

foramen  of  Botal.    This  term  is  also  applied  to  an  oval  aperture  com- 
municating between  the  tympanum  and  the  vestibule  of  the  ear. 

9.  Foramen  rotundum.  1  he  round,  or,  more  correctly,  triangular 
aperture  of  the  middle  ear.  This,  and  the  preceding  term,  are,  respec- 
tively, synonymous  with  fenestra  oralis  and  rotunda. 

10.  Foramen  saphenum.  An  oval  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  which 
gives  passage  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein. 

11.  Foramen  supra-orbitarium.  The  upper  orbitary  hole,  situated  on 
the  ndge  over  which  the  eye-brow  is  placed. 

12.  Foramen  Vcsalii.  An  indistinct  hole,  situated  between  the 
foramen  rotundum  and  foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  particu- 
larly pointed  out  by  Vesalius. 

13.  Foramen  of  Soemmering,  or  foramen  centrale.  A  circular 
foramen  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina,  exactly  in  the  axis  of  vision. 

14.  Foramen  of  Window.  An  aperture  situated  behind  the  capsule 
of  Glisson,  first  described  by  Winslow,  and  forming  a  communica- 
tion between  the  large  sac,  of  the  omentum  and  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

15.  Foramina  Thebesii.  Minute  pore-like  openings,  by  which  the 
venous  blood  exhales  directly  from  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart 
into  the  auricle,  without  entering  the  venous  current.  They  were 
originally  described  by  Thebetius. 

FORA'MEN,  IN  BOTANY  (foraret  to  pierce).  An  opening;  a 
paasage  observed  at  the  apex  of  the  ovulo  in  plants,  and  comprising 
both  the  exostome  and  the  endostome. 

FORCEPS.  A  pair  of  tongs,  or  pincers;  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  foetus.  The  artery  or  dissecting  forceps  is  used  for  taking 
up  the  mouths  of  arteries,  &c.  Celsus  uses  the  word  fotfex  for  a  pair 
of  pincers  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

"  For-cept,  from  forts  and  caper e,  the  first  syllable  referring  to  the 
'opening*  or  'door'  which  this  instrument  makes  in  order  to  grasp 
the  object."— Smith's  Dictionary. 
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FORCEPS  CO'RPORIS  C  ALLOW.  A  designation  of  the  fibres 
which  curve  backwards  into  the  posterior  lobes  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

FORCES  OF  MEDICINES.  The  active  forces  of  medicines,  or 
those  which  reside  in  the  medicines  themselves,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  reside  in  the  organism,  are  of  three  kinds : — 

1.  Physical  forces.  These  act  by  weight,  cohesion,  external  form, 
motion,  &c,  and  produce  two  classes  of  effects — the  physical  and  the 
vital ;  the  entire  effect  may  be  termed  nhysioo-vital. 

2.  Chemical  forces.  These  act  by  their  mutual  affinities,  combine 
with  the  organic  constituents,  and  act  as  caustics,  escharotics,  or  irri- 
tant! ;  the  entire  effect  may  be  termed  chemico-vital. 

3.  Dynamical  fprces.  These  are  neither  physical  nor  chemical 
merely,  but  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  organism,  as  mag- 
netism, electricity,  &c. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE.  Medtiial  Jurisprudence.  The  science 
of  the  application  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  therapeutics  to  the 
determination  of  cases  in  law. 

FORGE- WATER.  The  water  into  which  the  blacksmith  has 
plunged  his  hot  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it.  It  is  a  popular 
remedy  as  a  lotion  for  Aphthae,  &c.    It  contains  sulphate  of  iron. 

-FORM  (forma,  likeness).  A  Latin  termination,  denoting  resem- 
blance, and  synonymous  with  the  Greek  term  -id.  Thus  ali-/orm, 
wing-like,  is  the  same  as  ptcrygo-sci ;  Odc'iform,  scythe-like,  as  dre- 
pano-ttf ;  and  ensi-/brm,  sword-like,  as  xipho-uf. 

FORMI'CA.  Literally,  an  ant.  A  term  applied  by  the  Arabians 
to  Herpes,  from  its  creeping  progress. 

1.  Formication.  A  sensation  of  creeping  in  a  limb,  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  occasioned  by  pressure  or  affection  of  a  nerve. 

2.  Form;c  Acid.  The  acid  of  ants ;  a  transparent  colourless  liquid ; 
it  is  the  first  term  of  a  series  of  homologous  acids  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  alcohols. 

3.  Formyl.  A  hypothetical  radical  of  a  series  of  compounds,  one  of 
which  is  formic  acid:. 

FCRMULA  (dim.  of  forma,  a  form).  A  prescription;  the  mode 
of  preparing  medicines.  Formula)  are  of  two  kinds:  extemporaneous 
or  magistral  formulae  are  those  constructed  by  the  practitioner  on  the 
instant ;  officinal  formula*  are  those  published  in  pharmacopoeias  or  by 
other  authority. 

1.  Formula  are  also  termed  simple  and  compound.  A  simple 
formula  consists  of  only  one  officinal  (simple  or  compound)  prepara- 
tion. A  compound  formula  consists  of  two  or  more  officinal  preparations. 
See  Prescription. 

2.  Formula,  chemical.  1.  The  name  given  to  symbols  employed  in 
chemistry  to  represent  elements,  as  C,  for  carbon,  II?,  for  mercury, 
&c.  2.  A  chemical  formula  of  a  compound  body,  which  merely  ex- 
presses the  elements  present  and  their  total  respective  quantities,  is 
said  to  be  an  irrational  or  empirical  formula.  3.  A  chemical  formula 
which  represents  the  structure  of  a  compound  or  the  grouping  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  called  a  rational  formula. 

FO'RNIX.  Literally,  an  arched  vault.  A  triangular  lamina  of 
white  substance,  extending  into  each  lateral  ventricle  and  terminating 
in  two  crura,  which  arch  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 
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FO'SSA  (fossus,  from  fodere,  to  dig).  A  ditch  or  trench,  mtde  by 
digging.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  a  little  depression  or  sinus  made 
in  the  human  bodv—  ttilkomt  dtgt/ing.    See  Foramen, 

1.  Fussa  hyaloidea  (uaAot,  glass,  ai&w,  -  likeness).  The  cup-like 
depression  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humor  in  which  the 
crystalline  leos  is  embedded. 

2.  Fossa  innominata.    The  space  between  the  helix  and  an ti helix. 

3.  Fossa  ischio-rectalis.  A  depression  in  the  deep  layer  or  proper 
perineal  fascia,  bounded  externally  by  the  ischia  and  internal  obturator 
muscles,  and  behind  by  the  g'utei  maximi. 

4.  Fossa  lacrymulis  (lacryma,  a  tear).  A  depression  in  the  frontal 
bone  for  the  reception  of  the  lacrymal  gland. 

6.  Fossa  navicularis  (navicula,  a  little  boat).  The  superficial 
depression  which  separates  the  two  roots  of  the  antilielix.  Also  the 
dilatation  towards  the  extremity  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Also,  the  name  of  a  small  cavity  immediately  within  the  fourchette. 

6.  Fossa  oralis.  The  oval  depression  presented  by  the  septum  of 
the  right  auricle. 

7.  Fossa jpUuOaria  (pituita,  phlegm).  ( The  sella  turcica,  or  cavity  in 
the  sphenoid  bone  for  receiving  the  pituitary  body. 

8.  Fossa  seapkoides  (axa<f*ny  a  little  boat,  tlfor,  likeness).  A  term 
synonymous  with|/bssa  navicularis. 

9.  Fona  Sglviu     A  designation  of  the  fifth  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
FC8SIL  A'LKALI.     The  monocarbonate  or  neutral  carbonate  of 

soda,  also  termed  mild  mineral  alkali,  subcarbonate  of  soda,  or  com- 
monly carbonate  o/toda. 

FOTUS  (fovere,  to  warm).  Fomentum.  A  warming,  a  fomenting. 
Pliny  writes,  u  Decoctum  eomra  cceliacos  juvat  et  potione  et  fotu." 

FOUR-TAILED  BANDAGE.  A  bandage  for  the  forehead,  face, 
and  jaws.  The  terms  head  and  tail  are  used  synonymously  by  writers ; 
hence,  this  bandage  is  sometimes  called  the  ding  wttk/our  heads. 

FOURCHETTE  (a  fork).  1.  Framum  labiomm.  The  name  of 
the  thin  commissure,  by  which  the  labia  majora  of  the  pudendum  unite 
together.  2.  An  instrument  for  raising  and  supporting  the  tongue  in 
the  operation  of  cutting  the  framum. 

FCrVEA.     Literally,  a  pit-fall.     Hence,  fovea  oralis,  an  oval  open- 
ing of  the  fascia  lata,  at  the  upper  and  inner  extremity  of  the  thigh 
nnAfbvea  poplitea,  the  popliteal  spate. 

BvVE'OLA  (dim.  of /uvea,  a  small  pit).  Literally,  a  very  small 
pit.  A  dark  red  spot  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  macula  lutea,  sur- 
rounded by  a  light  bluish  halo. 

FOVI'LLA.  An  extremely  fine  molecular  matter  existing  in  the 
"pollen-grains"  of  plants,  and  probably  constituting  the  essentia) 
generative  elements  by  which  the  influence  of  the  male  is  transmitted 
to  the  female. 

FOWLERS  SOLUTION.  Liquor  arsenicalis.  A  solution  of  the 
arsenate  of  potassa,  coloured  and  flavoured  by  the  compound  spirit  of 
lavender,  one  fluid  drachm  of  which  contains  half  a  grain  of  anemone 
acid.  It  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Fowler  of  Stafford,  as  a 
substitute  for  "  The  Tasteless  Ague  Drop/* 

FOXGLOVE.     The  common  name  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea,  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  fanciful  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  finger- 
— quasi  folks'  or  fairies  glove.    Ste  Digitalinum. 

m. 
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FRA'CTURE  (Jrangere,  to  break).  A  solution  of  continuity  of 
one  or  more  bones.  It  is  termed  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  oblique, 
according  to  its  direction  in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

1.  Fractures  are  termed  simple,  when  the  bone  ouly  is  divided, 
without  external  wound ;  compound,  when  attended  with  laceration  of 
the  integuments ;  comminuted,  when  the  bone  is  broken  into  several 
pieces;  and  complicated,  when  an  artery  is  lacerated,  or  some  other 
injury  is  added  to  the  fracture. 

2.  Fracture ;  Rupture.  Terms  denoting  two  kinds  of  breaking — the) 
former,  of  a  hard  substance,  as  bone ;  the  latter,  of  a  soft  substance,  aa 
an  artery. 

3.  Fracture,  spontaneous.  Fracture  of  a  bone  by  muscular  action, 
without  external  violence. 

4.  Fracture,  Greenstick.  Fractura  surcularia.  Flexura  oasis.  A 
bending  and  partial  fracture  of  a  bone. 

5.  Fracture,  imperfect.  Fracture,  so  called,  of  the  soft  and  cartilagi- 
nous bones  of  young  infants,  before  the  earthy  matter  has  been  com- 
pletely deposited  ;  in  such  cases,  though  the  limb  is  flexible  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  no  ciepitation  can  be  felt,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
actual  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone. 

FRACTURE,  BARTON'S.  A  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  radius,  commencing  at  the  articular  surface,  extending  upwards  for 
an  inch  or  more,  and  terminating  on  the  dorsal  aspect ;  described  by 
Dr.  Barton  of  Philadelphia. 

FRACTURE,  UNUNITED.  The  result  of  the  absence  of  proper 
union  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones ;  and  this  occurs, 
1,  from  non-formation  of  a  uniting  material  stronger  than  fibro-cellular 
tissue ;  or  2,  from  absorption  of  callus  and  loosening  of  the  fracture, 
in  cases  in  which  true  bony  union  has  taken  place.    See  False  Joint. 

FRENULUM  (dim.  of franum,  a  bridle).  A  little  bridle.    Hence, 

franulum  labiorum,  the  fourchette  or  lower  commissure  of  the  labia 

pudendi ;  and  franulum  veli  medullaris  anterwris,  a  narrow  slip  given 

off  by  the  commissure  of  the  testes,  by  means  of  which  the  connexion 

of  the  velum  with  these  bodies  is  strengthened. 

FRJE'NUM  (franare,  to  curb  a  horse).  A  bridle ;  a  part  which 
performs  the  office  of  a  check  or  curb.  A  small  membranous  fold 
attached  to  certain  organs,  and  acting  like  a  bridle. 

1.  Frama  epiglotttdis.  Three  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which 
unite  the  epiglottis  to  the  os  hvoi'des  and  the  tongue. 

2.  Frama  of  the  valvule  oflkutkin.  The  name  given  by  Morgagni 
to  the  ruga*,  or  lines  observed  at  the  extremities  of  the  lips  of  the  val- 
vule of  Bauhin,  or  ileo-colic  valve. 

3.  Franum  lingua.  A  fold  formed  at  the  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  by  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth.  Infants  are  said 
to  be  tongue-tied  when  the  frsnium  is  very  short,  or  continued  too  far 
forward. 

4.  Franum  praputii.  A  triangular  fold,  connecting  the  prepuce 
with  the  under  part  of  the  elans  penis. 

5.  Franum  of  the  under  lip.  A  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  formed  opposite  to  the  symphysis  of  the  chin. 

FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM.  Fragile  vitreum.  A  morbid  brittle- 
nets  of  the  bones,  depending  on  atrophy  and  degeneration.  See  Molli- 
ties  Ostium. 
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FRAMBCE'SIA  (framboise,  French,  a  raspberry).  Morula.  A 
Latinized  form  of  the  French  term  for  raspberry,  applied  to  the  disease 
called  Yaws,  which  signifies  the  same  in  Africa ;  it  is  termed  Sibbens 
(a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Sivvens,  wild  rash)  in  Scotland,  and  proved 
by  Dr.  Hibbert  to  be  the  same  as  the  Great  Gore,  Pur,  or  Morbus 
Gallicus,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  consists  of  imperfectly  suppurat- 
ing granulations,  gradually  increasing  to  the  size  of  a  raspberry,  with  a 
fungous  core.    See  Morula. 

1.  Master-  or  Mother  yaw,  termed  Mama- pi  an  by  the  Negroes;  the 
designation  of  the  largest  tumor. 

2.  Crab-yaws.  Tedious  excrescences  which  occur  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  called  tuftba  in  the  West  Indies. 

FRA'NKINCENSE.  Formerly  Olibatutm,  a  gum-resin  of  the 
Juniperus  Lycia ;  but  now  the  Abietis  retina,  or  resin  of  the  Spruce 
Fir,  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

FRECKLES.  Lentigo,  lentiginis.  A  popular  term  for  the  lentil- 
shaped  spots  which  are  seated  in  the  rete  mucosum,  and  appear  in  great 
abundance  on  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  light.  The  term /rate**  or  frekens  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  is  said  to 
mean  spots ;  yock-fretten  denotes  eaten  by  small  pocks,  from  the  Saxon 
fretan,  to  eat 

FREEZING  APPARATUS.  An  air-pump  contrived  by  Leslie 
for  the  purpose  of  freezing  liquids  in  vacuo.  In  Carre's  freezing 
apparatus,  the  gas  ammonia  is  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure. 

FREEZING  MIXTURE.  A  mixture  for  producing  intense  cold, 
by  the  absorption  of  caloric  during  the  liquefaction  of  bodies,  as  when 
snow  and  common  salt,  or  snow  and  nitric  acid,  are  mixed  together. 
For  therapeutic  purposes,  five  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  five  ounces  of 
nitre,  and  a  pint  of  water,  may  he  placed  in  a  bladder,  and  applied  to 
a  part  of  the  body. 

FREEZING  POINT.  The  degree  of  temperature  at  which  water 
is  changed  into  ice,  or  32°  Fahr.  For  temperatures  above  that  at 
which  water  becomes  solid,  the  term  freezing  is  not  usually  applied,  but 
rather  the  point  of  solidification,  or  the  fusing  point. 

FRE'MITUS  (fremere,  to  emit  a  dull,  roaring  sound).  A  designa- 
tion of  a  dull  roaring  sound. 

1.  Fremitus,  pectoral.  Vocal  vibration  ;  the  sound  of  the  voice  trans- 
mitted through  the  chest,  and  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

2.  Cardiac  friction  fretnitus.  A  friction-fremitus  sometimes  per- 
ceived in  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  especially  in  the  absorption- 
period  of  the  disease. 

3.  Pulmonary  friction-fremitus.  The  crackling  sensation  or  rubbing 
movement  conveyed  to  the  hand,  in  many  cases  of  pleurisy,  by  friction 
of  the  roughened  surface  of  the  costal,  upon  the  roughened  surface  of 
the  pulmonary,  pleura. 

FRIABILITY  (friability  easily  broken  or  crumbled,  from  friare,  to 
crumble).  The  property  by  which  a  substance  is  capable  of  being 
crumbled  and  reduced  to  powder.     Textures  may  befrtalile. 

FRICTION-SOUND.  A  sound  heard  in  auscultation  of  the  ab- 
domen, caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  peritoneal  surfaces 
roughened  by  deposits  of  lymph. 

FRIGIDA'RTUM  (frigid us,  cold).    The  cooling-room  in  a  bath 
The  cold  bath.    8ee  Bath. 
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FRIOOHIFIC  (frig**,  coldness,  /a cere,  to  product).  Having  the 
quality  of  producing  extreme  rold,  or  of  converting  liquids  into  ice,  at 
applied  to  certain  chemical  mixtures. 

FRIG  US  (friger*t  to  be  cold,  akin  to  rigere%  also  to  the  Gr.  <ppi*9m, 
to  have  an  ague-fit).  Cold;  trembling  with  cold  ;  exposure  to  cold. 
This  term  differs  from  algor,  which  denotes  a  starving  with  cold,  and  is 
derived  from  6\yot,  pain,  because  cold  causes  pain. 

FROND  (frons,  a  branch).  A  term  applied  to  the  leaf-like  oi-gana 
of  Ferns,  and  other  Cryptogamic  plants,  from  their  partaking  at  once 
of  the  nature  of  a  leaf  and  of  a  stem,  combined. 

FRONS,  FRONT1S.  The  forehead  ;  the  part  of  the  face  extend- 
ing from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  the  eye-brows.  See  Fades  and 
Vullus. 

FROST-BITE.  Gelatio.  A  state  of  numbness,  or  torpefaction  of 
anr  part  of  the  body,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  followed, 
unless  relieved,  by  the  death  of  the  part 

FROZEN  SULPHURIC  ACID.  A  term  applied  to  the  binhv- 
drate  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  in  the  solid  state.  In  the  liquid  state  it 
is  sometimes  called  Exs'ol  or  ice-oil. 

FRUCTOSE  (fructus,  fruit).  A  variety  of  sugar,  contained  in  ripe 
fruits  and  in  new  honey,  and  termed  fruit-sugar ^  and,  in  reference  to 
its  characteristic  feature,  unciystallizaUe  sugar. 

FRUIT.  Fructus.  This  term  strictly  denotes  the  pistil  arrived  at 
maturity.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  pwtil  and  floral  envelope* 
taken  together,  whenever  they  are  all  united  in  one  uniform  mass, 
as  in  pine-apole.  The  various  forms  of  fruits  may  be  thus  classified 
and  botanicall y  described  : — 

€  1.  Utriculus. 
f\.  One- or  two- seeded •<   2.  Nux. 

1.  Sim  pl  b         J  I  3.  Drupa. 

Fruits       j  f  4.  Folliculua. 

V2.  Many-seeded    <   5.  Legumen. 

I  6*.  Lomentum. 

2.  Aggregate  f  1.  Ovary  superior 7.  Etatrio. 

Fruits        \  2.  Ovary  inferior 8.  Cynorrhodon. 


3.  Compound 
Fruits 


.  Ovary     I 

superior  / 


2.  Ovary 

inferior 


Pericnrp 
dry 

Pericarp 
fleshy 

Pericarp 
dry 

Pericarp 
fleshy 


4.  Collective  Fruits. 


9.  Caryopsit. 

10.  Samara. 

11.  Siliqua. 

12.  Silicula. 

13.  Capsula. 

14.  Nuculanium. 

15.  Hesperidium. 

16.  Glans. 

17.  Achscniuin. 

18.  Polachaeniuir 

19.  Pomum. 

20.  Pepo. 

21.  Bacca. 

22.  Svconus. 

23.  Strobilus. 

24.  Sorosis. 
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FRUME  NTUM.  A  term  contracted  from  fruffimentam,  from  the 
rw>t  frug  in  fruges,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  applied  especially  to  com, 
grain,  and  the  various  kinds  of  cereals. 

FRITSTU M.  A  piece  (of  food).  It  differs  from/ragmentum,  which 
is  a  piece  broken,  ana  from  tegmentum,  which  is  a  piece  cut  off.  Frui- 
tion is  probably  derived  from  a  rooty /rut,  to  break. 

FRUTEX  (probably  connected  with  /9/»vo>,  to  sprout  forth).  A 
shrub ;  a  plant,  of  which  the  branches  are  perennial,  proceeding  directly 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  any  supporting  trunk.  When 
verr  small,  the  plant  is  termed  fruiiculus,  or  little  shrub. 

FUCUS  VKSICULCTSUS.  A  sea-weed,  termed  vernacularly 
bladder-wrack,  first  described  by  Clusius,  under  the  name  quercus  marina, 
mnd  used  as  a  popular  remedy  for  goitre  on  the  sea-coast  of  England. 
Burnt  in  the  open  air,  and  reduced  to  a  black  powder,  it  forms  the 
vegetable  csthiop;  a  species  of  charcoal. 

'FUELS,  ARTIFICIAL.  Artificial  compositions  of  coal  and  other 
natural  fuel.  Thus,  Azalay's  hard  shining  blocks  of  fuel  are  simply 
coal-dust,  subjected  to  intense  compression  by  means  of  the  hydraulic 
press.  Warlich*s  patent  fuel,  in  the  form  of  bricks,  weighing  about 
twelve  pounds  each,  consists  of  the  dust  of  various  kinds  of  coal. 
Oram's  patent  fuel  is  a  condensed  mixture  of  small  coal,  bitumen, 
and  tana.  Williams's  fuel  is  a  mixture  of  dried  peat  and  bitu- 
men. 

-FUOE  (fugare,  to  expel).  A  termination  denoting  a  substance 
which  expels  another  substance,  or  a  disease,  as  in  Uhri-fuge,  a 
remedy  against  fever ;  \&ct\-fuge,  a  medicine  which  checks  or  diminishes 
the  secretion  of  milk ;  vermifuge,  or  anthelmintic,  a  remedy  for  worms, 
Ac. 

FULI'GO.  Soot  or  smoke.  Wood-soot,  or  fuligo  ligvi,  is  the  con- 
densed smoke  of  burning  wood,  used  as  a  species  of  charcoal. 

FULLERS*  EARTH.  A  variety  of  clay,  containing  about  25  per 
cent,  of  alumina,  and  so  named  from  its  being  used  by  fullers  to  remove 
the  grease  from  cloth  before  the  soap  is  applied. 

FUXMINATES  (fulminare,  to  thunder).  Compounds  of  the 
fulminic  acid.  They  detonate  powerfully  by  heat,  friction,  or  percus- 
sion, as  fulminating  silver,  &c. 

FULMINATING  MIXTURE  (fulminare,  to  thunder).  A  term 
applied  to  certain  mixtures  which  detonate  by  heat  or  friction. 

1.  Fulminating  gold.  A  brown  powder,  generally  considered  to  be 
s  combination  of  sesquioxide  of  gold  with  ammonia,  possessing  fulmi- 
nating properties. 

2.  Fulminating  mercury.  A  compound  of  fulminic  acid  and  prot- 
oxide of  mercury,  employed  for  making  percussion  caps. 

3.  Fulminating  silver.  A  black  powder  prepared  by  leaving  oxide  of 
silver  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  contact  with  a  strong  solution  of 
Ammonia. 

4.  Fulminating  ammoniuret  of  silver.  A  combination  of  oxide  of 
silver  and  ammonia,  of  violently  explosive  character. 

5.  Fulminating  platinum.  A  suostance  piepared  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  platinum. 

6.  Fulminating  poicder.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potass,  and  one  of  sulphur ;  or  three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  carbonate  of 
potass,  and  one  of  sulphur,  in  powder. 
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FULMINATION  (Jnlminare,  to  thunder).  The  explosion  which 
take*  place  in  chemical  bodies  by  friction  or  heat. 

FU  LMINIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  cyanogen,  which  explodes 
when  heated,  rubbed,  or  struck.  It  is  said  to  differ  from  cyanic  acid  in 
the  ratio  of  its  elements,  and  in  containing  hydrogen. 

FUMA'RIC  AC  I D.  A  monobasic  arid,  produced  by  heating  malic 
icid,  and  also  existing  in  fumitory,  and  in  Ireland  moss.  It  was  first 
procured  from  the  Boletus  pseudo-igniarius,  and  has  hence  been  called 
bolstic  acid. 

FUMIGATING  PASTILLES.  Trochisci  sen  candela  fumales. 
Benzoin  generally  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  in  these  compositions, 
to  which  mav  he  added  any  odoriferous  substances. 

FUMIGA'TION  (fumigare,  to  smoke,  to  fumigate).  The  use  of 
fames,  chiefly  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  or  vinegar,  for  the  removal  of 
effluvia  or  miasmata.  Also,  the  application  of  fumes,  as  of  water  to 
the  throat,  of  mercury  or  sulphur  to  sores,  &c. 

FU'MING  LIQUOR  (fumns,  smoke).  A  chemical  mixture,  which 
emits  fumes  or  vapour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

1.  Boyle's  fuming  lif/uor.  The  proto-sulphuret  of  ammonium;  a 
volatile  liquid,  formerly  called  hepar  sulpnuris  volatilis,  &c.  The 
vapour  is  decomposed  by  oxygen,  producing  fumes. 

2.  Cadef  8  fuming  liquor.  A  liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  equal  weights  of  acetate  of  potash  and  arscnious  acid.  It  is  remark* 
able  for  its  insupportable  odour  and  spontaneous  inflammability  in  air. 
It  is  also  called  alcarsin. 

3.  Ltbavius's  fuming  liquor.  The  anhydrous  bi-chloride  of  tin  ;  a 
colourless  limpid  liquid,  which  fumes  strongly  in  humid  air. 

4.  Fuming  liquor  of  A  rsenic.  The  sesquichloride  of  arsenic,  a  colour- 
leas  volatile  liquid,  fuming  strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

FUNCTION  (fungi,  to  discharge  an  office).  The  office  of  an  organ 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy,  as  of  the  heart  in  circulation,  of 
the  leaf  in  respiration,  &c. 

1.  Physiological  functions.  These  are  functions  comprising  the  vital 
processes  observed  in  animals  and  plants,  and  arc  referable  to  three 
neads :  1.  Functions  of  nutrition,  including  all  those  processes  whereby 
the  individual  organism  lives,  grow6,  and  maintains  its  existence  against 
all  the  hostile  forces  constantly  at  work  upon  it.  2.  Funriiotis  of  re- 
production, including  those  processes  whereby  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species  is  secured,  while  the  individual  perishes.  3.  Functions  of  rela- 
tion, including  those  proecsset,  such  as  sensation  and  locomotion, 
whereby  the  organism  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  outer  world, 
and  the  outer  world  in  turn  reacts  upon  the  organism. — //.  A.  Nicliol- 
son. 

2.  Reflex  function.  A  term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  that  action 
of  the  muscles  which  arises  from  a  stimulus,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  their  nerves  and  the  spinal  marrow  :  thus,  the  larynx  <  loses  on  the 
contact  of  carbonic  acid,  the  pharynx  on  that  of  food,  the  sphincter  ani 
on  that  of  the  fares,  &c. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASE.  This  term,  like  idiosvncrasv,  merelv 
expresses  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  disease  Tetanus  is 
sometimes  called  functional,  berausc  its  pathology  is  obscure;  but  no 
one  calls  coma  a  functional  disease.  Dr.  J.  R.  Reynolds  understands 
by  the  term  functional  disease  "  such  changes  as  have  no  recognized 
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morbid  anatomy,  but  depend  upon  corresponding  changes  in  the  finer 
processes  of  nutrition." 

FUNGATING  SORE.  A  variety  of  excoriated  chancre  in  which 
the  surface  is  covered  with  large  fungous  granulations. 

FUNGI.  Under  this  name  botanists  comprehend  not  only  the 
various  races  of  mushrooms,  toadstools,  and  similar  productions,  but  a 
large  number  of  microscopic  plants,  presenting  the  appearances  called 
mouldiness,  mildew,  smut,  rush,  brand,  dry-rot,  &c. 

FU'NGIFORM  (fungus,  a  mushroom,  forma,  likeness).  Fungus- 
like; a  term  applied  to  the  papillae  near  the  edges  of  the  tongue;  also 
to  parts  of  plants  which  have  a  rounded,  convex  head,  like  that  of  a 
mushroom. 

FUNGIN.  A  nutritious  substance,  resembling  cellulose  in  its  pro- 
perties, and  consisting  of  the  fleshy  substance  of  mushrooms. 

FU'NGUS.  A  mushroom.  A  morbid  growth  of  granulations  in 
ulcers,  commonly  termed  proud  Aesh.  Granulations  are  often  called 
fungous  when  they  are  too  high,  large,  flabbv,  and  unhealthy. 

FUNGUS  FOOT  OF  INDIA.  Podelkoma.  Madura  foot.  A 
destructive  parasitic  disease  of  the  foot  and  hand,  occurring  in  India, 
and  caused  by  the  development  of  the  fungus  Mycetoma  or  Chionyphe 
Carteri.    8ee  Dermatophyte*. 

FUNGUS  HjEM  ATO'DES  (ai/ua-rtMijc,  bloody).  Hssmatode  can- 
cer.  Bleeding  fungus;  a  term  applied  to  some  cases  of  medullary 
cancer,  which  are  more  than  usually  vascular.  It  sometimes  protrudes 
through  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  large  vascular  mass,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  clot  of  blood.    See  Hcemalodes. 

FUNICULUS  (dim.  of  funis,  a  thick  rope).  A  term  applied  to  the 
spermatic  cord,  consisting  of  the  spermatic  artery  and  vein,  &c. ;  also 
to  the  sulk,  or  podosperm,  of  certain  ovules  in  plants. 

Funiculus  oiivaris.    The  larger  portion  of  the  anterior  column  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.     It  divides  into  two  subordinate  portions,  called  the 
funiculi  or  fasciculi  tilunuB. 

FUNIS  UMBILICA'LIS.  The  umbilical  cord ;  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  foetus  and  the  placenta. 

FUR.  A  term  applied  to  a  characteristic  appearance  of  the  surface 
of  the  tongue y  in  almost  all  severe  diseases,  presenting  various  modifica- 
tions of  colour  and  density. 

FU'RFUR.  Furfur  trUici.  Bran;  the  husk  of  ground  wheat. 
Panis  furfuraceus  is  brown  or  bran-bread.  Furfurin  is  a  vegetable 
alkali  procured,  together  with  furfurol,  from  bran. 

FU'RFUROL.  A  peculiar  oily  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  upon 
sugar  or  starch. 

FU'RFURE8  CAPITIS  {furfur,  bran).  Another  name  for  dan- 
driff,  dandruff,  or  scurhness  or  the  head. 

FU'RNACE  {J'urnus).  A  fire-place  employed  for  pharmaceutical 
operations,  as  fusion,  distillation,  sublimation,  the  oxidizement,  and 
the  deoxidixement,  or  reduction,  of  metals.  Furnaces  have  accordingly 
been  termed  ecaporcUory,  when  emp'oyed  to  reduce  substances  into 
vapour  by  heat ;  reoertieratory,  when  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the 
flame  from  rising;  and/btys,  when  the  current  of  air  is  determined  by 
bellows. 

FUROR  (furere,  to  rage).     Rage;  fury;  madness.    Hence,  furor 
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uterinus,  uterine  madness,  or  nymphomania ;  and  furor  Iransitorius,  or 
thort  maniacal  fuiy. 

FURUNCULO'SIS  (funiculus,  a  boil).  A  constitutional  dispo- 
sition to  the  formation  of  furunculi ;  a  furuncular  diatliesit. 

FURU'NCULUS  (dim.  of/«r,  a  thief).  Phyma  furtmculut.  A 
little  thief,  and  hence,  a  boil  or  tmall  tumor,  suppurating  imperfectly, 
and  containing  a  central  core  or  slough.  It  ii  named,  according  to  some 
writers,  from  /ureret  to  rage,  suggesting  the  severity  of  the  pain  by 
which  it  is  often  accompanied.  In  funmculu*  anthracoides  the  boils 
assume  the  character  of  small  carbuncles. 

FU'SEL  OIL  (fusel,  Germ,  bad  liquor).  Fousel  oil.  An  alcohol 
of  the  amylic  series,  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  potatoes,  grain, 
Ac. ;  also  called  hydrate  of  oxide  of  amyl.    See  Amylic  Alcohol. 

FUSIBILITY  (fusus,  melted  or  poured  out).  The  property  by 
which  bodies  assume  the  fluid  state  on  the  application  of  heat 

FUSIBLE  CA'LCULUS.  A  variety  of  urinary  concretion,  con- 
sisting of  the  mixed  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  of 
lime. 

FUSIBLE  METAL.  An  alloy  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin;  it  melts 
at  about  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils. 

Rose's  FusiUe  Alloy.  An  alloy  consisting  of  2  parts  by  weight  of 
bismuth,  with  1  of  lead  and  1  of  tin. 

FU 'SI FORM  {fusus,  a  spindle,  forma,  likeness).  Spindle-shaped  ; 
thickest  in  the  middle  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  as  the  eel  Is  composing 
woody  fibre,  certain  roots.  &c. 

FUSION  (funis,  melted,  from  f under e,  to  pour  out).  The  state  of 
melting.  Substances  which  admit  of  being  fused  are  termed  fusible, 
but  those  which  resist  the  action  of  fire  are  termed  refractory.  Fusion 
differs  from  liquefaction  in  being  applied  chiefly  to  metals  and  other 
substances  which  melt  at  a  high  temperature. 

1.  Aqueous  fusion.  The  solution  of  salts,  which  contain  water  of 
crystallization,  on  exposure  to  increased  temperature. 

2.  Dry  fusion.  The  liquefaction  produced  by  heat  after  the  water 
has  been  expelled. 

3.  Igneous  fusion.  The  melting  of  anhydrous  salts  by  heat  without 
undergoing  any  decomposition. 


G. 


GADUS  MORRHUA.  Morrhua  vulgaris.  The  common  cod, 
yielding  the  well-known  oil  of  commerce.  A  brown  matter,  termed 
aadmn,  is  said  to  be  contained  in  this  oil,  but  its  composition  is  un- 
known, and  its  existence  as  a  distinct  compound  is  very  doubtful. 

GAGE  or  GUAGE.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  rtate  of  a 
phenomenon.  But  the  term  is  usually  restricted  to  some  particular 
instruments,  as  the  gage  of  the  air-pump,  which  indicates  the  degree  of 
exhaustion  in  the  receiver ;  the  tteam-gafje,  for  measuring  the  pressure 
of  steam  ;  the  gas-gage,  for  that  of  gas;  the  tcind-gage  or  anemometer, 
for  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind,  &r. 


GAL  2i$ 

GALA,  GALA'CTOS  {ya\at  y<i\ air-rot,  milk).  The  Greek  term 
for  milk,  sometimes  confounded  with  its  Latin  synonym,  Lac,  lac  Us,  in 
certain  compounds. 

1.  Galactic  acid;  lactic  acid.  The  acid  of  milk,  supposed  to  be 
merely  animalized  acetic  acid. 

2.  Galact-idrosis  (io>f»«,  sweat).  Lactescent  or  milky  perspira- 
tion.    The  Latin  svnonym  would  be  lactisudatio. 

3.  Gulacto-celc  («tj\jj,  a  tumor).  Milk- tumor;  a  tumor  of  the 
mamma  occurring  during  lactation.  The  unclassical  synonym  is 
taciocele. 

4.  Galado-meter  (uirpov,  a  measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  quantity  of  cream  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  milk.  The  un- 
classical synonym  is  lactometer. 

5.  Galacto-pkorous  (0»Vo>,  to  carry).  Milk -conveying,  as  applied  to 
the  duets  of  the  mammary  glands.  Lactiferous  is  an  appropriate  Latin 
aynonvm.  The  term  galactaphora  denotes  remedies  which  increase  the 
secretion  of  milk. 

6.  Galacto-fhyga  (<ptvy»,  to  shun).  Remedies  which  arrest  the 
secretion  of  milk.    Lartifuge  is  the  Latin  synonym. 

7.  Galacto-voteHc  (wottrrurof,  capable  of  forming).  Milk-forming ; 
a  substance  which  causes,  or  increases,  the  formation  of  milk. 

8.  Galacto-rrhwa  (p#«,  to  flow).  Profluvium  lactis.  A  milk-flow; 
an  excessive  flow  of  milk ;  a  disease  of  the  breast  in  nursing  women. 
See  Agalactia. 

GA  LB  A  NUM.  A  fetid  gum-resin,  procured  from  an  unascertained 
Umbelliferous  plant,  imported  from  India  and  the  Levant.  The  Greek 
name  x"*tf«»"?  Mid  the  Hebrew  ehelbenah  are  supposed  to  indicate  the 
same  substance. 

GA'LBULUS  (galbulus,  the  nut  of  the  Cypress-tree).  A  kind  of 
cone,  differing  from  the  strobile  only  in  being  round  and  having  the 
heads  of  the  carpels  much  enlarged,  as  the  fruit  of  Juniper. 

G  A'LEA.  Literally,  a  helmet.  The  name  of  the  arched  upper  lip 
of  the  qaleate  corolla  of  several  labiate  plants,  as  Lamium,  &c. 

GAXEA  CAT1T1S  {galea,  a  helmet).  A  term  applied  to  the 
tendinous  expansion  which  unites  the  two  portions  of  the  occipitofron- 
tal is  muscle,  from  its  covering  the  whole  vertex  of  the  skull. 

GALE  AMAUROSIS  {ya\in%  contr.  ya\ij,  a  weasel,  apau- 
p*»<rif,  a  becoming  dull — of  sight).  Amaurotic  cat's  eye.  See  Amau- 
rosis. 

GALEN'S  BANDAGE.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  four- 
tailed  bandage,  or  tingle  split-cloth.    See  Bandage. 

GALE'NA.  Sulphuret  of  lead ;  an  ore  occurring  in  attached 
crystals  and  massive.  The  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  this  ore, 
and  it  it  often  worked  for  the  silver  it  contains. 

GALIPGT.  Barras.  A  resinous  substance  yielded  by  the  different 
pines  which  produce  common  turpentine. 

GALL.  A  bitter  liquid  found  iu  the  gall-bladder,  and  consisting  of 
the  secretion  of  the  liver  or  bile  mingled  with  that  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Cystis  fellea.  A  membranous  reservoir, 
lodged  in  a  fissure  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
and  containing  the  bile. 

GALL-DUCTS.     These  arc  the  cystic,  proceeding  from  the  gall- 
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Madder ;  the  hepatic,  proceeding  from  the  lrrer;  and  the  ductus  com- 
munis ckoUdochtiSy  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  preceding. 

GALL-SICKNESS.  A  popular  name  for  the  Walcberen  fever  of 
1809,  which  was  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  bile. 

GALL-STONES.  ChololUhi.  Biliary  calculi ;  concretions  found 
in  the  gall-bladder,  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  in 
branches  of  the  hepatic  duct.  They  consist  of  calculi  composed  of 
cholesterine,  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity;  meUitic  calculi,  so  named  from 
their  likeness  to  honey,  in  colour ;  and  calculi  entirely  composed,  of 
inspissated  bile. 

Gall-stone  colic.  Hepatic  or  biliary  colic.  Severe  pain  occasioned 
by  the  passing  of  gall-stones  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  cystic 
duct 

GALLA2.  Galls.  Excrescences  on  Quercus  infectoria,  Olivier, 
caused  by  the  punctures  and  deposited  ova  of  Diplolepis  Gall®  tinctoriae, 
Latr.  Hard,  heavy,  globular  oo>1ies,  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  intensely  astringent — Br. 
Ph. 

GA'LLIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  gallate.  A  crystalline  acid  obtained 
from  galls,  and  from  most  astringent  parts  of  plants ;  but  principally  by 
decomposition  of  tannic  acid.  Gallate  of  iron  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  black  ink. 

GALLKCOLJE  (galla,  a  gall,  colere,  to  inhabit).  Gnll-inhabiters ; 
a_  tribe  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  or  Diploteparue,  of  the  section 
teora,  which  produce  the  excrescences  on  plants  called  galls.    See 


GA'LLIUM.  The  name  of  a  metal  lately  discovered  by  M.  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran,  for  the  most  part  in  zinc-blende,  by  means  of  spectrum- 
analysis,  and  named  in  honour  of  Prance. 

GALVA'NIC  MOXA.  A  term  applied  by  Fahre-Palaprat  to  the 
employment  of  Voltaic  electricity,  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  for  pro- 
ducing the  cauterizing  effects  of  the  moxa. 

GA'LVANISM.  A  form  of  electricity  named  after  Galvani,  and 
usually  elicited  by  the  mutual  action  of  various  metals  and  chemical 
agents  upon  each  other.  The  additional  discoveries  of  Volta  led  to  the 
term  Voitaism,  or  Voltaic  Electricity ;  and  its  effects  on  the  muscles  of 
animals  newly  killed  suggested  the  term  Animal  Electricity. 

1.  Galvanic  Battery,  or  Trough.  An  apparatus  for  generating  current 
electricitv,  consisting  of  plates  of  zinc  and  cop|>er  fastened  together,  and 
cemented  into  a  wooden  or  earthenware  trough,  so  as  to  form  a  number 
of  cells ;  the  trough  is  then  filled  with  diluted  arid. 

2.  Galvano-meter  (fiirpov, a  measure).  Multiplier.  An  instrument 
which  indicates  the  feeblest  polarization  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
slightest  current  in  the  connecting  wire  of  a  voltaic  circle. 

3.  Galrano-scope  (oxoirei*,  to  examine).  An  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  existence  and  direction  of  an  electric  current  may  bo 
detected.     A  magnetic  needle  is  a  galvanoscope. 

4.  Nomenclature.  New  and  more  recondite  terms  are  in  use.  A 
battery  is  now  a  rheo-mntor  ;  the  wire  which  conveys  the  current  is  a 
rheo-phore ;  the  whole  circuit  is  called  rheophoric,  while  the  galvano- 
scope is  a  rheo-scope ;  the  galvanometer  is  a  rheo-meter ;  the 
instrument  for  reversing  the  currents  is  a  rheo-trope ;  that  for 
periodically  interrupting  the  current  is  a  rheo-totne,  while  that   for 
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maintaining  the  current  at  any  degree  of  force  is  a  rheostat.    See 
Rheometer. 

GA'LVANIZED  IRON.  A  substance  prepared  by  coating  clean 
iron  with  melted  zinc  by  galvanic  action,  and  thus  combining  the  great 
strength  of  iron  with  the  durability  of  zinc. 

GALVA'NO-PUNCTURE.  An  operation  for  aneurysm,  in  which 
•the  attempt  is  made  to  produce  coagulation  in  the  tumor  by  decomposing 
the  blood  contained  in  it  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current. 

GA'MBIR.  The  Malay  name  of  an  astringent  extract,  procured 
from  the  Uncaria  gambir,  a  Cinchonaceous  plant  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago. The  substance  commonly  called  square  catechu ,  and  by  tanners 
terra  japonica,  is  the  produce  of  this  plant,  and  is  therefore  not  catechu, 
but  gambir. 

GAMBCGE.  Cambogia.  A  gum-resin  obtained  from  Garcinia 
More/la,  rar.  pedicellata,  a  Guttiferous  plant,  imported  from  Siam. 
The  Ceylon  gamboge  is  the  produce  of  Hebradendron  Cambogioides, 
and  is  usually  considered  of  interior  quality. 

GAMO-PETALOU8  (yapU,  to  marry,  -rtTcrXo*,  a  petal).  A 
term  applied  to  a  corolla  which  consists  of  cohering  petals,  and  which  is 
incorrectly  termed  tnonopetalous. 

Gasno-sepalous.  A  term  applied  to  a  calyx  which  consists  of  cohering 
sepals,  and  which  is  incorrectly  termed  monosepalous. 

GA'NGLION  (yayy\tov,  a  tumor  under  the  skin ;  in  modern  ana* 
tomy,  a  plexus  of  the  nerves).  1.  A  small  nervous  centre,  or  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  sometimes  termed  a  diminutive  hrain. 
2. 

commoi 
encj 

into  its  theca,  as  in  ganglion  patella,  or  the  housemaid's  knee.    See 
Hygroma. 

1.  Ganglion  axygos,  vel  impar.  An  unpaired  ganglion.  A  small 
ganglion  situated  on  the  first  bone  of  the  coccyx.     See  Axygos. 

2.  Gangtifm,  kardiac.  A  plexus,  constituting  the  central  point  of 
union  of  the  kardiac  nerves. 

3.  Ganglion,  Cwserian.  A  large  semilunar  ganglion,  formed  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  or  trifacial. 

4.  Ganglion  cavemosum.  A  ganglion  placed  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  towards  the  middle  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  It 
does  not  always  exist. 

5.  Ganglion  cervicate  primum.  The  superior  cerviral  ganglion, 
situated  under  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  remarkable  for  its  size  and  the 
regularity  of  its  occurrence.  Under  the  term  great  sympathetic  or  in- 
tercostal nerve  are  commonly  associated  all  the  ganglia  which  occur 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  toge- 
ther with  the  filaments  which  issue  from  them. 

6.  Ganglion  cervicale  medium,  seu  thyrotdeum.  A  ganglion  situated 
opposite  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  vertebra.  It  is  often  entirely  wanting, 
sometimes  double. 

7.  Ganglion  cervicale  infrrius.  The  inferior  cervical  ganglion, 
situated  behind  the  vertebral  artery,  between  the  transrerse  process 
of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib.  ^  It 
is  sometimes  double,  and  frequently  continuous  with  the  preceding 
ganglion. 

8.  Ganglia,  lumlar.     Five    or  fewer   ganglia  oix  t*c>\  %\te,  ^tesfck. 
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between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  articulation  of  the  last  vertebra  with 
the  sacrum. 

9.  Ganglion  of  Meckel  The  spheno- palatine  ganglion,  the  largest 
•f  the  cranial  ganglia. 

10.  Ganglion,  naso-palatiue.  A  ganglion  discovered  by  Cloqoet  in 
the  anterior  palatine  foramen. 

11.  Ganqtton  ophthalmicum.  The  ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion, 
placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  one  of  the  smallest  ganglia 
of  the  body. 

12.  Ganglion,  otic  (ov«,  »to«,  the  ear).  A  small  ganglion  discovered 
by  Arnold,  near  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  ear. 

13.  Ganglion  petrosum.  Ganglion  of  Andersch ;  a  gangliform  swell- 
ing on  the  gl  otopharyngeal  nerve. 

14.  Ganglion  o/Rihes.  A  small  ganglion  of  communication  between 
the  sympathetic  filaments  of  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries. 

15.  Ganglia,  Moral.  Three  or  four  ganglia  on  each  side,  placed  upon 
the  sides  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

16.  Ganglia,  semilunar.  Two  ganglia  of  the  abdomen,  lying  partly 
upon  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  partly  upon  the  aorta,  opposite  the 
cosliac  trunk. 

17.  Ganglion,  sub-maxillary.  A  ganglion  which  occurs  opposite  the 
sub-maxillary  gland. 

GANGLIO'NICA  (yayyXiov,  a  nerve-knot).  A  class  of  medicinal 
agents  which  affect  the  sensibility  or  muscular  motion  of  parts,  supplied 
by  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  svstem  of  nerves. 

GANGRiE'NA  ORIS.  Stomatitis  gangrenosa.  A  disease  which 
affects  and  destroys  the  cheeks,  or  gums,  in  infants.  It  is  also 
termed  cancrum  oris.    A  similar  disease  occurs  in  the  pudenda. 

GA'NGRENE  (yayypaiira,  from  ypaivoa  or  ypa<#,  to  eat).  The 
first  stage  of  mortification,  so  named  from  its  eating  away  the  flesh.  It 
ends  in  mortification,  and  is  then  called  o-^xzkiXov,  sphacelus. 

1.  Hot  gangrene.  That  form  of  the  disease  which  is  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  inflammation :  cold  gangrene  is  unattended  by  inflam- 
mation. 

2.  Humid  gangrene.  So  called  from  the  affected  part  containing  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  decomposed  or  other  fluids ;  in  dry  gangrene 
these  fluids  are  not  present,  oronly  in  a  very  small  quantity.  In  humid 
gangrene  the  mortified  part  is  called  a  slough ;  in  dry  gangrene,  an 
eschar.  The  latter  form,  being  frequently  found  to  affect  old  people, 
has  been  also  named  senile  gangrene ;  this  arises  from  ossification 
within  the  arteries.    See  Hospital  Gangrene. 

GANNAL'S  SOLUTION.  A  preparation  for  preserving  animal 
substances,  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  alumina  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water. 

GA'RANCIN.  The  colouring  matter  of  madder,  mixed  with  the 
carbonized  residue  resulting  from  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  the 
woody  fibre  and  other  constituents  of  madder.  It  is  a  brownish  or 
puce-coloured  powder  nsed  in  dyeing. 

GARDEN-SPURGE  OIL.  A  fixed  oil,  of  the  most  violent  pur- 
gative nature,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Euphorbia  lathyris,  a  common 
weed  in  cottage  gardens,  where  it  is  called  Caper. 

GARGARl'SMA  (yapyafiigui,  to  gargle).  Gargarismus.  A 
gargle ;  a  preparation  for  rinsing  the  throat. 
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GARLIC.  The  common  name  given  to  the  cloves  of  Allium 
sativum,  a  bulbous  monocotyledonous  plant,  of  the  order  Liliace*, 
found  wild  in  Sicily  and  some  parts  of  Provence.  Oil  of  Garlic  is 
obtained  from  the  cloves,  and  constitutes  the  sulphide  of  the  radical 
dlgl. 

GAS.  A  Teutonic  word,  applied  originally  to  elastic  fluids,  but 
now  to  any  kind  of  air  differing  from  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

1.  Permanent  pases  are  those  which  retain  their  form  unchanged, 
resuming  their  original  volume  on  the  discontinuance  of  any  force 
which  may  have  operated  upon  tliem,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
change  of  temperature  or  the  degree  of  compression  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  They  are  the  onlv  perfectly  elastic  substances  in 
existence :  hitherto  this  character  has  oeen  restricted  to  oxygen  gas, 
nitrogen  gas,  and  hydrogen  gas.  Very  recently,  however,  we  have 
heard  that  oxygen  gas  has  been  liquefied  by  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  of 
Geneva. 

2.  Compressible  gases  are  those  which  lose  their  gaseous  form  from 
the  action  of  cold  and  compression.  These  are  carbonic  acid  gas, 
ammoniacal  gas,  &c. ;  the  former  has  been  reduced  to  the  liquid,  even 
to  the  solid,  form.    See  Vapours. 

GAS-LIGHT.  Carburetted  hydrogen;  an  inflammable  aeriform 
fluid,  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  coal. 

GAS- LIQUOR.  Ammoniacal  liquor.  The  water  which  remains 
titer  the  gas.  used  for  illumination,  has  passed  through  the  purifier ;  it 
consists  of  hydro-sulphuret  and  hydro-bisulphuret  of  lime,  and  has 
been  used  with  great  success  in  chronic  cutaneous  disorders. 

GA'SOLYTE8  {gas,  and  Xu-rot,  soluble).  The  designation  of  a 
class  of  mineralizing  (or  electro-negative)  elements  which  are  capable 
of  forming  permanent  gaseous  continuations  with  oxygen,  with  hydrogen, 
or  with  fluorine.    These  are  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. 

GASOMETRIC  (gas.  and  piirpov^  a  measure).  A  term  applied  to 
a  branch  of  chemical  analysis.     See  Analysis. 

GA8TR-,  GA'STERO-,  GA'STRO-  (yavrnp,  yavripot,  syncop. 
yavrpot).  In  classical  language,  this  term  denoted  the  paunch  or 
belly ;  Lat.  venter.  Aristophanes  uses  the  word  ya<rTpf£«,  to  punch 
a  man  in  the  belly.  In  modern  medicine,  the  term  denotes  exclusively 
the  stomach. 

1.  Gastric  fever.  A  term  first  applied  by  Baillon  to  common  fever, 
when  attended  by  unusual  gastric  derangement;  it  is  the  meningo- 
gastric  fever  of  Pinel.  Catarrhal  affections  of  the  stomach,  when 
slight,  are  termed  "  bilious  attacks ;"  when  severe,  they  are  sometimes 
designated  gastric  fevers.    See  Enteric  Fever. 

2.  Gastric  Juice.  The  peculiar  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
the  chief  solvent  fluid  in  the  digestive  process.  It  possesses  chemical 
properties,  and  contains  muriatic  acid. 

3.  Gastr-itis.  Inflammatio  ventriculi.  Acute  gastric  catarrh ;  an 
•cute  disorder  of  the  stomach,  depending  on  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  seldom  an  idiopathic  affection. 

4.  Gastro-cele  (*nAij,  a  tumor).  Hernia  of  the  stomach.  The  term 
jnfXtr,  celt,  in  this  and  similar  compounds,  suggests  the  contents  of  the 
hernia. 

5.  Gastro-cnemius  («crrj«»;,  the  leg).  The  name  of  a  muscle,  or 
muscles,  alto  called  gemellus,  which  principally  forms  the  calf  or  UUy 
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of  the  leg ;  it  is  distinguished  into  two  fleshy  masses,  called  the  outer 
and  inner  heads.    Its  office  is  to  extend  the  foot. 

6.  Gastr-algia  (ahyot,  pain).  Pain  of  the  stomach.  The  term  is 
sometimes  considered  svnonymous  with  gastr-odynia.  But  neither 
word  is  classical.  The  (3  reeks  had  a  clear  idea  of  gluttony,  which  they 
expressed  by  yaa-rpifxapyla ;  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  modern 
result.    See  the  term  Stomach-ache. 

7.  Gastro-enteritis.  Inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane.     Gastro-enteritis  mucosa  is  English  cholera. 

8.  Gastro-epiploic  {iiriit\oov%  the  omentum).  Belonging  to  the 
•tomach  and  omentum ;  as  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

9.  Gastro-malakia  (juaXa«dc,  soft).  Softening  of  the  stomach ;  a 
disease  occurring  in  infants,  and  usually  preceded  by  hydrokephalus,  by 
an  acute  exanthematous  disease,  or  by  some  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs. 

10.  Gastro-perwdynia  (wtptooot,  a  period).  Periodical  pain  of  the 
stomach ;  a  peculiar  disease,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  tool.  So 
painful  are  the  paroxysms  of  this  disease,  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Siva,  tne  destroying 
power  of  the  triad  ;  and  so  incurable,  that  even  Siva  himself  cannot 
remove  it. 

11.  Gastro-rraphia  (p&rrw,  to  sew).  A  suture  uniting  a  wound  of 
the  belly,  or  of  some  of  its  contents ;  a  sewing  up  of  a  belly-wound. 

12.  Gastro  splenic  omenta,  A  term  applied  to  the  laminae  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  are  comprised  between  the  spleen  and  the  stomach. 

13.  Gasiro-tomia  (tom4,  section).  The  operation  of  opening  the 
stomach,  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  The  term  gastrostomy 
(*r6fiat  a  mouth)  has  been  applied  by  M.  Sedillot  to  an  operation  for 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus ;  it  consists  in  opening  the  stomach  by  an 
incision  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  thus  introducing  food  directly 
into  the  organ.  The  term  implies  the  making  of  an  artificial  mouth/or 
the  stomach. 

GAULTHE'RIC  ACID.  Salicylate  of  methylene.  The  heavy  oil 
of  partridge* berry,  or  Gauliheria  procumbent,  forming  a  constituent  of 
the  commercial  oil  of  winter-green.  It  combines  with  bases  and  forms 
salts,  called  gaultherates.  The  light  oil  of  partridge-berry  is  called 
gauUherylene. 

OA Y-LUSSAC'S  LAW.  The  discovery  made  by  Gay-Luss&c,  that 
there  exists  a  simple  relation,  not  only  between  the  volumes  of  two 
gases  which  combiue,  but  also  between  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  pas 
which  enter  into  combination  and  the  volume  which  this  combination 
occupies  when  in  the  gaseous  state.     Thus : — 

1.  Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to 
form  two  volumes  of  aqueous  vapour. 

2.  Two  volumes  of  nitrogen  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to 
form  two  volumes  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Three  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  combined  with  one  volume  of 
nitrogen  in  two  volumes  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

4.  One  volume  of  nitrogen  is  united  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  in 
two  volumes  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

5.  One  volume  of  hydrogen  is  united  with  one  volume  of  chlorino  in 
two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
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^  GE1N  (>»ftVo«,  earthy,  from  yrj,  earth).  Geic  acid.  A  brown  pre- 
cipitate  obtained  by  boiling  mould  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  with 
alkalies.    See  Ulmxn. 

GELATl'GENOUS  PRINCIPLES.  Gelatinous  principles.  A 
class  of  alimentary  principles  which,  on  boiling  in  water,  yield  a  jelly, 
and  appear  to  serve  for  the  production  of  the  gelatinous  tissues.  They 
do  not  furnish  protein.    See  Proteinaceous  Principles. 

GE'LATIN  (gelu,  frost).  An  animal  substance  found  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  constituting  the  walls  or  external  investment  of 
the  cells  of  which  animals  are  composed.  The  purest  variety  of  gela- 
tin is  isinglass;  the  commou  gelatin  of  commerce  is  called  glue ;  and 
the  hydrate  of  gelatin,  jelly.  Gelatin  differs  from  chondrin  merely  in. 
its  origin,  the  latter  substance  being  procured  from  cartilage. 

Gelatin  Capsules.  Capsules  prepared  from  a  concentrated  solution 
of  gelatin,  and  filled  with  medicines. 

OELAT1NO  SULPHUROUS  BATH.  Prepared  by  adding  a 
pound  of  glue,  previously  dissolved  in  water,  to  the  sulphurated  bath 
(Dnpuy  tren).  The  latter  is  prepared  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  aul- 
phuret  of  potassium  in  thirty  gallons  of  water. 

GELATINOUS  TISSUES.  Tissues  which  yield  to  boiling  water 
a  substance  which,  on  cooling,  forms  a  jelly,  or  may  be  called  gelatin. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  cellular  membrane,*  the  membranes  in 
general,  the  tendons,  ligaments,  bones,  cartilages,  &c. 

GELATIO  {oelare,  to  freeze).  A  freezing  or  frost-bite.  A  term 
denoting  every  degree  of  chill,  from  the  chiltblain  to  positive  freezing 
and  death  of  a  part  of  the  body,  and  specially  applied  to  gangrene  of  the 
feet  caused  by  exposure  to  cold. 

GELE'E  POUR  LE  GOITRE.  A  preparation  sold  at  Lausanne 
in  Switzerland,  consisting  of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

GE'LIDUS;  EGE'LIDUS.  The  former  term,  derived  from  gelu, 
frost,  means  frosty  or  very  cold ;  the  latter,  with  its  prefix  e%  out  of, 
signifies  thawed,  and  hence  lukewarm.  Ovid  has  "  gelid um  Borean, 
egelidumque  Notum."    See  Egelidus. 

GEME  LLUS  (gemmus,  double).  Twin ;  the  name  of  two  muscles 
—the  superior  and  the  inferior — situated  below  the  obturator  externus. 
They  are  also  called  musculi  gemini. 

GE'MMA.  The  general  name  for  any  precious  stone ;  also,  a  leaf- 
bud,  or  the  rudiment  of  a  young  branch.  The  term  gemma  is  also 
applied  to  minute  green  bodies  found  in  little  cups  on  the  fronds  of 
Marchantia.  Gemma  tnortnda  are  the  buds  of  the  Dyer's  Oak,  in  an 
abnormal  condition. 

GEMMATION  {gemma,  a  bud).  A  term  applied  to  the  cell- 
development  of  plants  and  animals,  in  which  new  cells  are  formed  on 
the  outside  of  old  cells  by  a  kind  of  budding  process,  as  in  algss.  See 
Fusion. 

G  EM  MULE  (gemmula,  a  small  bud).  A  term  used  synonymously 
with  plumule,  the  growing  point  of  the  embryo  in  plants. 

•GEN,  -GENESIS,  -GENOUS  (y«V©t,  birth,  y«Wit,  generation ; 
from  ytv»am>  to  produce).  Terminations  denoting  production,  or 
generation,  as  in  oxy- gen,  the  supposed  producer  of  acidity ;  epi-genesis, 
or  the  theory  of  generation  by  the  joint  production  of  matter  afforded 
by  both  sexes ;  and  exogenous,  denoting  a  mode  of  growth  by  external 
deposition. 
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GEN  A*  A  cheek ;  more  frequently  Gen*,  the  cheeks ;  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  mouth ;  the  part  of  the  face  under  the  eve-lids.  Gena 
differs  from  mala  in  referring  to  the  external  part  only  of  the  race, 
while  the  latter  term  includes  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  cheek  and  the 
cheek-bone.    See  Mala. 

GENERATION  (generare,  to  beget).     Reproduction.    This  is— 

1.  Fimdparous  (fissus,  cleft,  from  findere,  to  cleave,  and  parire,  to  bring 
forth),  wnen  it  occurs  by  spontaneous  division  of  the  body  of  tbe 
parent  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part,  when  separated,  becoming  a 
distinct  individual,  as  in  the  monad,  vorticella,  &c. ;  or  by  artificial 
division,  as  in  the  hydra,  plauaria,  &c. ;  and  in  the  propagation  of  plants 
by  flip*. 

2.  Gemmiparous  (gemma,  a  bud,  and  parere,  to  bring  forth),  or  the 
multiplication  of  the  species  by  buds  or  gemmules,  arising  from  perms, 
as  exemplified  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  many  of  the  infusoria,  &r. 

3.  Grekeraiion  by  Fecundation  (Jecundus,  fruitful),  or  the  effect  of 
the  vivifying  fluid  provided  by  one  class  of  organs  upon  the  germ  con- 
tained in  a  seed  or  ovum  formed  by  another  class ;  the  germ,  when 
fecundated,  is  termed  the  embryo.  This  process  consists  in  impregna- 
tion in  the  male,  conception  in  the  female. 

GENERATION,  SPONTANEOUS.  The  production  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  without  the  agency  of  organisms  of  a  similar  nature. 
This  doctrine  is  termed  arckegenesis  by  Haecke),  abiogenesU  by  Huxley, 
and  arche/tiosis  by  Bastian. 

GENERATIONS,  ALTERNATION  OF.  A  term  applied  by 
Prof.  Steenstrup  to  a  phenomenon  presented  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals  in  the  course  of  their  development  from  the  ovum  to  the  adult 
condition.  These  not  only  pass  through  various  forms,  as  is  seen  in 
the  Insect  tribes,  but  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth  possess  the  power 
of  multiplying  themselves.  The  individuals  which  exhibit  this  pheno- 
menon have  been  called  a  nurses,'*  and  the  process  has  been  particu- 
larly observed  in  the  Acaleplue,  Entozoa,  Polypifera,  Salpss,  ana  Vorti- 
cella. The  progeny  developed  by  means  of  "  nurses  "  is  permanently 
dissimilar  from  its  parent,  but  itself  produces  a  new  generation,  which 
either  itself  or  in  its  offspring  returns  to  the  form  of  the  pareut 
animal. — Engl.  Cycl. 

GE'NESIS  (yi^f  pic,  generation).  The  following  terms  have  been 
employed  by  Haeckel  with  reference  to  the  entire  doctrine  of  organic 
evolution  :  ontogenesis,  the  history  of  individual  development :  phylo- 
genesis, the  history  of  genealogical  development;  biogenesis,  the  history 
of  life-development  generally.  Ontogenesis  is  thus  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion of  phvlogenesis. 

GENE'TICA  (yivicrit,  generation).  Medicines  which  act  on  the 
sexual  organs.  As  affecting  the  venereal  orgasm,  they  comprise  the 
aphrodisiacs  and  the  anaphrodisiacs ;  as  affecting  tbe  uterus,  they 
include  the  emmenuoooues  and  the  ecbolics. 

GENEVA  or  HOLLANDS.  An  alcoholic  beverage,  made  in 
Holland,  from  malted  barley  or  rye,  rectified  on  juniper-berries. 
Geneva  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gin,  though  the  latter  name  was 
derived  from  the  former.    See  Gin. 

GENI'O-  (yivsiov,  the  chin).  Geneio.  Terms  compounded  of  this 
word  relate  to  muscles  attached  to  the  chin,  as — 

1.  Genio-glossus  (y\w<rara,  the  tongue).    A  muscle  situated  between 
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the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw.  This  is  also  called  gcnio-hyoglossus, 
from  its  being  inserted  also  into  the  os  hyoYdes;  and  by  Winslow, 
polychreslus,  from  its  performing  every  motion  of  the  tongue. 

2.  Genio-hyo'ideus.  A  muscle  attached  to  the  mental  process  of  the 
lower  Jaw  and  to  the  os  hyoides.     It  pulls  the  throat  upwards. 

3.  Genial  Processes.  The  name  of  four  eminences  of  the  inferior 
auxiliary  bone,  beneath  the  symphysis  of  the  chin. 

GENITA'LIA  (genitalis,  pertaining  to  generation).  Sub.  membra. 
The  organs  of  generation ;  the  sexual  organs.  Genitales  menses,  the 
months  of  pregnancy  during  which  the  child  may  be  born.  Genitale 
profluvium.  seminal  emission. 

GE'NITO-CRURAL.  The  name  of  a  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
first  lumbar,  and  dividing  into  an  internal  brancJi,  which  accompanies 
the  spermatic  cord  ;  and  vmexternal,  which  is  distributed  into  filaments 
at  the  crural  arch. 

GE'NTIAN.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  dried  root  of  Gen- 
tiana  lutea,  Linn.,  collected  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe  {tir.  Ph.).  Dioscoridcs  mentions  a  common  Alpine 
plant  by  the  name  yttrriavn  or  gentian.  The  gentian  of  commerce  is 
reputed  to  contain  a  crystallizable  principle  called  gentianin,  whica 
itself  consists  of  two  distinct  principles,  the  one  tasteless  and  crys- 
talline, called  gentisin  or  gentisic  acid,  the  other  bitter,  named  gen- 
tianite. 

GENTIAN  SPIRIT.  An  alcoholic  liquor  produced  by  the  vinous 
fermentation  of  the  fusion  of  gentian  ;  nvich  admired  by  the  Swiss. 

GENU  (yovv).  The  knee.  Genua  introrsum  Jteaa  is  the  Latin 
term  for  knock-knee  or  in-knee  ;  genua  arcuata,  for  bow-knee  or  out- 
knee  (see  Genu  Valgum).  The  term  genu  is  also  applied  to  the  rounded 
anterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum  of  the  brain. 

GENU  VALGUM.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  deformity  called 
knock-knee,  or  X-knee.  In  classical  language,  however,  varus  is  knock- 
kneed  or  having  the  legs  bent  inward,  while  valgus  is  bow-legged  or 
having  the  legs  bent  outumrds. 

GENUS.  A  group  of  species  which  possess  a  community  of  essential 
details  of  structure.  A  genus  may  contain  hundreds  of  species,  or  be 
limited  to  one. 

GEOMETRICAL  METHOD  IN  MEDICINE.  This  consists  in 
deducing  phenomena  from  some  one  law  or  force,  some  single  premise, 
as  the  anima  of  Stahl,  the  four  elementary  fluids  of  the  humoral  patho- 
logists, the  similia  similibus  curantnr  of  the  homceopathists,  &c. 

GERM-CELL.  The  cell  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  spermato- 
zoon with  the  germinal  vesicle.  This  is  the  "  primary  "  germ-cell ; 
those  that  are  propagated  by  it  are  called  "derivative"  germ-cells. 
These  and  the  assimilated  yolk  constitute  the  germ-mass,  or  matters 
prepared  for  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 

GERM-THEORY.  A  theory  for  explaining  the  origin  of  what  are 
now  called  "  communicable,"  "  spreading,*1  or  "  zymotic**  diseases.  It 
states  that  living  germs,  produced  without  the  body  and  possessing  an 
independent  growth  and  vitality,  enter  the  animal  body  and  originate 
their  specific  diseases.     See  Septine. 

GERMAN  SILVER.  Packfong.  AUmjUcl  An  alloy  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  nickel,  mixed  in  different  proportions  for  different  purposes. 

GERMAN  TINDER.    Amadou.    A  substance  prepared  from  tho 
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Pclyporus  fomentaruis  and  igniarius,  by  cutting  the  fungi  into  slice*, 
beating  and  soaking  them  in  a  solution  of  nitre. 

GE  RMEN.  The  term  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the  ovarium  of  plants, 
forming  the  base  of  the  pistil,  and  containing  the  ovules. 

GERMINAL  MATTER.  Formed  material.  These  are  terns 
adopted  by  Dr.  Bealc,  and  synonymous  with  the  cells  of  Schleiden  and 
Schwann,  as  subserving  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  growth  in  animal 
tissues.     See  Bioplasm. 

GERMINATION  (germinare,  to  bud).  The  growth  of  the  plant 
from  seed;  the  first  stage  of  development  of  the  embryo;  the  process 
by  which  the  embryo  changes  its  condition  to  that  of  a  young 
plant. 

GERONTO'XON  {yipmv,  ylpoirrot,  an  old  man,  Togo?,  a  bow). 
Arcus  senilis.  The  opaque  circle,  or  half-circle,  which  occurs  in  the 
cornea,  in  cldcrlv  persons. 

GESTATION  (gestatio,  a  bearing  or  carrying,  from  pest  art,  to  carry). 
This  term  originally  denoted  "  an  exercise  of  the  body,  by  being  earned 
in  coach,  litter,  upon  horseback,  or  in  a  vessel  on  the  water.'*  It  is 
now  a  technical  term  applied  only  to  the  period  during  which  the 
females  of  animals  carry  their  young ;  the  state  of  pregnancy ;  the  carry- 
ing  of  the  foetus  in  utcro. 

Gestation,  erratic  or  extra -uterine.  Of  th  is  there  are  four  kinds,  viz. — 
the  abdominal,  in  which  the  foetus  is  lodged  in  the  abdomen;  the 
interstitud,  in  which  the  foetus  is  lodged  among  the  interstitial  elements 
of  the  uterus ;  the  ovarial,  in  which  the  foetus  is  developed  in  the  ova- 
rium ;  and  the  tuliular,  in  which  the  fcetus  is  lodged  in  the  Fallopian 
tube. 

GIANT-CELL.  A  cell  of  various  size  and  shape,  containing  a 
variable  number  of  nuclei,  and  considered  by  Schucppel  as  the  moat 
essential  element  of  a  tubercle. 

GI'B  BOUS  (gibbus,  protuberant).  That  which  has  a  projecting  con- 
vex outline,  as  applied  to  solid  bodies.  The  term  gibbosity  is  applied  to 
a  symptom  which  occurs  in  rickets,  in  caries  of  the  vertebra,  &c. 

GI'MBERNAT'S  LIGAMENT.  The  name  given  to  that  portion 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  which  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal  line. 
It  is  commonly  called  "  the  third  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament." 
Gimbernat  was  surgeon  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  published  an  essay  on 
femoral  hernia  in  1/93. 

GIN.  An  ardent  spirit  prepared  from  fermented  malt  or  other  grain, 
and  flavoured  with  the  essential  oil  of  juniper. 

GIN-LIVER.  Drunkard's  Liver.  A  term  applied  to  the  liver  as 
it  is  commonly  known  amongst  gin-drinkers :  congestion  and  enlarge- 
ment are  succeeded  by  inflammation  and  contraction  of  the  organ. 

G1NGELLY  OIL.  A  non-drying  fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Sesamum  orientate ;  also  known  as  Teel  oil,  Denne  oil,  and  Oil  of 
Sesamum. 

GI'NGER.  The  dried  rhizome  of  Zingiber  officinale,  occurring  in 
flattish,  jointed,  branched,  or  lobed,  palmate  pieces,  called  races  or 
hands,  which  rarely  exceed  four  inches  in  length. 

GINGIVA.  The  gums;  the  reddish  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
necks  of  the  teeth.  Gingivitis  is  a  barbarous  term  for  inflammation  of 
the  gums,  causing  painful  dentition.  Vlitis,  derived  from  ov\ov,  or 
ow\o,  the  gums,  is  a  preferable  term. 
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Camlea  eat  plumbo  gingiva.  Blue  gum  from  lead ;  a  specific  disease 
of  the  gums,  occasioned  by  poison. 

GITmGLYMUS  (yiyy\v fios%  a  hinge).  The  hinge-like  joint;  a 
species  of  articulation  admitting  of  flexion  and  extension.  By  the 
older  writers,  the  term  ginglymus  was  used  to  denote  a  species  of 
diarthrosu,  a  ioint  having  extensive  movement.    See  Articulation. 

Ginglymoid («I4of,  likeness).  Hinge-like ;  as  applied  to  that  species 
of  joint  which  admits  of  flexion  and  extension. 

GINSENG.  The  dried  root  of  Panax  Schinsenq,  an  Araliaceous 
plant  highly  esteemed  in  China.  The  Chinese  term  Jinsang  or  Ginseng 
implies  "  Wonder  of  the  world,"  while  Panax  is  probably  derived  from 
a  Greek  word  denoting  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 

GLABE'LLA  (glaber,  smooth).  The  triangular  space  between  the 
eye-brows.  Hence,  the  term  glabellar,  as  employed  by  Barclay,  denotes 
an  aspect  towards  the  glabella ;  and  glabellad,  used  adverbially,  signifies 
44  towards  the  glabellar  aspect."    See  Anatomy,  p.  32. 

GLACIAL  ACETIC  ACID  (glacialis,  icy).  The  strongest  acetic 
acid  which  can  be  procured.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  crystallizing 
in  icy  leaflets,  which  occurs  at  about  55°  Fahr. 

GLACIAL  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Metaphosphoric  or  monobasic 
phosphoric  acid,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  transparent  pi  ass, 
which  slowly  dissolves  in  water. 

GLAITMN.  Baregin.  A  term  referred  by  some  writers  to  a  gela- 
tinous vegetable  matter ;  by  others  to  a  pseudo-organic  substance  which 
forms  on  thermal  waters.    See  Zoogen. 

GLAND  (glans,  glandis,  an  acorn).  A  small  body,  occurring  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  composed  of  its  various  tissues,  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  &c.,  and  possessing  the  power  of  absorbing  or  separating  the 
various  substances  which  pass  into  or  are  separated  from  the  circulating 
fluid.  Dr.  Pemberton  designates  as  glands  of  supply,  the  liver,  the 
pancreas,  the  spleen,  &c. ;  and  as  glands  of  waste,  the  kidneys,  the 
mamma,  Sec. 

1.  Gland,  conglobate  (con,  together,  globus,  a  ball),  or  simple;  a 
gland  subsisting  bv  itself,  as  those  of  the  absorbent  system. 

2.  Gland,  conglomerate  (con,  together,  glomus,  glomeris,  a  heap),  or 
compound ;  a  gland  composed  of  various  glands,  as  the  salivary,  parotid, 
pancreatic,  &c. 

3.  Glands,  concatenate  (chained  together,  from  con  and  catena,  a 
chain),  or  glands  of  the  neck,  presenting,  in  children,  a  kind  of  knotty 
cord,  extending  from  behind  the  ear  to  the  collar-bone. 

4.  Glands,  Brunners,  or  the  duodenal.  Small,  flattened,  granular 
bodies,  found  in  the  duodenum,  and  compared  collectively,  by  Von 
Brunn,  to  a  second  pancreas. 

5.  Glands  ofCbwper.  Two  small  glandular  bodies,  placed  parallel 
to  each  other  before  the  prostate.  They  are  also  called  accessory 
glands. 

6.  Glands,  Haversian.  The  name  of  the  fatty  bodies  which  are 
found  in  connexion  with  most  of  the  joints,  and  in  general  lying  behind 
the  synovial  fringes.  Clopton  Havers  supposed  them  to  be  the  agents 
of  the  synovial  secretion,  and  called  them  glandules  mucilagtnosa. 
Weitbrecht  called  them  adipo-glandulosa. 

7.  Glands,  lymphatic.    Oval  bodies  situated  in  the  course  of  the 
ymphatic  vessels,  and  giving  rise  to  new  lymphatic  trunks. 

8  2 
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8.  Glands  of  Lieberkuhn.  Numerous  elands  situated  in  the  walls  of 
the  intestines,  each  gland  being  a  simple  blind  sac  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, shaped  like  a  small  test  tube,  with  its  closed  end  outwards,  and 
its  open  end  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine. 

9.  Gland*,  Meiltomian.  Minute  glands  embedded  in  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  eve-lids,  resembling  parallel  strings  of 
pearls.  The  complexity  of  a  Meibomian  gland  consists  in  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  follicles  open  into  a  single  tube. 

10.  Glands  of  Paccnioni.  The  granulations  found  in  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  so  called  after 
Pacchioni,  their  discoverer.  These  bodies  have  no  analogy  whatsoever 
with  glands,  properly  so  called. 

1 1 .  Glands,  Pevers,  or  aggregate.  Clustered  glands,  resembling  oval 
patches,  principally  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum. 

12.  Glands,  salivary.  The  salivary  glands,  consisting  of  three  pairs, 
the  parotid,  the  submaxillar}-,  and  the  sublingual. 

13.  Glands,  solitary.  Small  flattened  granular  bodies,  found  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  They  are  sometimes  erroneously  called 
B  runner's. 

14.  Glands  of  Tyson,  or  Odoriferous  glands.  The  name  of  certain 
glands  situated  around  the  neck  and  corona  of  the  glans  penis  in  the 
male,  and  of  the  glans  clitoridis  in  the  female,  secreting  a  strongly 
odorous  humor,  called  smegma  prepntii. 

GLAND-CYSTS.  Cysts  formed  by  the  obstruction  of  excretory 
ducts,  or follicles  of  glands,  or  by  the  abnormal  development  of  portions 
of  glands  without  ducts. 

GLAND-TJSSUE.  An  essential  constituent  of  glandular  tumor, 
consisting  of  sacs,  or  pouches  of  clean  pellucid  membrane,  arranged  in 
lobules  or  acini,  and  filled  with  glandular  epithelium. 

GLANDERS.  A  febrile  disease,  due  to  the  introduction  into  the 
system  of  a  specific  poison,  originating  in  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and 
communicated  directly  or  indirectly  from  them  to  man.  When  the 
nasal  cavities  are  principally  affected,  the  disease  is  called  glanders ; 
when  the  lymphatic  system  suffers,  it  is  cuNcd/urcy.  The  two  diseases 
are  essentially  identical,  both  being  caused  by  the  same  poison.  See 
Equinia  and  Parciminum. 

GLA'NDULA  (dim.  of  glans,  an  acorn  or  gland).  In  anatomy,  a 
little  gland ;  in  bo  tan  v,  a  tubercle,  and  especially  an  organ  which 
secretes  the  fluids  peculiar  to  different  species  of  plants. 

GLANDULAR  TUMORS.  Tumors  formed  by  the  development 
of  a  tissue  resembling  that  of  secieting  glands.  In  the  female  breast 
they  are  known  as  chronic  mammary  tumor,  and  imperfect  glandular 
hypertrophy. 

GLANS  (same  as  (3a\uvot,  by  interchange  of  the  letters  hi  and  gl). 
Literally  an  acorn,  a  mast  of  any  tree ;  a  pellet  of  lead,  or  other  metal. 
Glans  clitoridis  is  a  term  applied  to  a  small  accumulation  of  erectile 
tissue  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  clitoris.  Glans  penis  is  the  vas- 
cular body  forming  the  extremity  of  the  penis;  it  it  circumscribed  by  a 
prominent  ridge,  termed  the  corona  glandis. 

GLANS,  in  Botany.  A  dry,  inferior,  indehiscent  fruit,  with  a  hard 
pericarp,  as  in  quercus,  castanea,  fagus,  &c.  The  glans  is  called  culybio 
by  Mirbel,  and  nucula  by  Desvaux.    See  Achamium. 

GLASS.     Vitrum.    An  alkaline  silicate,  or  a  mixture  of  alkaline 
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with  earthy  silicates;  chemically  considered,  therefore,  it  bears  a  near 
relation  to  ceramic  ware,  especially  the  variety  known  as  soft  porcelain. 
The  rarieties  of  glass  are  three,  viz.  colourless  glass  without  lead ; 
colourless  glass  with  lead,  termed  by  us  flint-glass ,  and  by  the  French, 
crystal ;  and  the  several  varieties  of  coloured  glass. 

*1.  Glass-gall.  Fiel  dc  verre ;  /el  vitri ;  sandiver.  The  saline  scum 
which  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Glass-wool.  Glass  spun  as  fine  as  the  ordinary  fibre  of  wool.  It 
is  made  in  Germany,  and  is  proposed  for  the  filtration  of  very  acid 
solutions,  as  chromic  acid,  &c. 

3.  Glass,  soluble.  A  glass  formed  by  combining  potash  or  soda  with 
silicic  acid  or  silica,  without  any  third  ingredient.  It  presents  the 
usual  vitreous  aspect,  but  is  easily  dissolved  in  water. 

4.  The  term  Glass  is  also  applied  to  glassy  substances,  as  the  glass  of 
antimony,  or  the  sulphuret ;  to  mica,  glacies  Marine,  or  Afvscovy  glass ; 
to  bismuth,  or  tin-glass,  &c. 

GLAUBERS  SALT.  Sal  minMe.  Native  sulphate  of  soda , 
frcqueutly  found  in  mineral  springs,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  named  from  Glauber,  a  German  chemist,  who  first 
noticed  the  substance  as  a  saline  mass  left  after  the  production  of  mu- 
riatic acid  from  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  Glaubers  secret  sal 
ammoniac  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  constituent  of  soot  from  coal. 
Glauberite  is  a  crystallized  salt,  consisting  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  the 
sulphates  of  lime  and  soda. 

GLAUCIC  ACID  (y\avic6*,  azure).  An  acid  procured  from  the 
teazle  and  scabious  plants. 

GLAUCl'NA  {yXavtov,  azure).  A  term  proposed  for  the  natural 
form  of  cow-pox,  from  the  bluish  or  azure  tint  of  the  vesicles. 

GLAU'CINE  (yXavKot,  azure).  An  alkaloid  procured  from  the 
leaves  and  stem  of  Gluucium  lute  urn.  It  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  forms 
salts  with  acids.     Glaucopicrine  is  found  in  the  same  plant. 

GLAUCCSIS;  GLAUCOMA  (yXavKoopat,  to  suffer  from 
glaucoma ;  vXavxot ,  bluish-gray).     By  these  terms  Hippocrates  com- 

firehended  all  opacities  behind  the  pupil.  But  the  terms  soon  became 
imited  to  those  opacities  which  were  of  a  greenish  colour.  Thev  now 
denote  a  morbidly  increased  tension  of  the  tunics  of  the  eve-ball,  pro- 
duced by  intraocular  (hydrostatic)  pressure  of  its  contained  fluids. 

1.  Glaucosis  and  glaucoma  have,  in  classical  terminology,  distinct 
meanings.  Mason  Good  prefers  glaucosis  to  glaucoma,  **  because  the 
final  -oma  imports  usually,  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  consis- 
tency, ought  always  to  import,  external  protuberance,  as  in  staphyloma, 
sarcoma,  &c."  But  this  is  not  correct  criticism.  The  two  terms 
are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  and  their  characteristic 
terminations  are  not  -oma  and  -osis,  but  -ma  and  -sis.  See  Preface^ 
par.  2. 

2.  Glaucoma  fulminans.  A  term  applied  by  Gr'afe  to  the  extremely 
violent  case  of  glaucoma,  in  which  vision  is  lost  in  a  few  hours. 

GLEET.  Gonorrhata  mucosa.  A  transparent  mucous  discharge  from 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra;  sometimes  the  sequela  of  gonorrhoea. 

GLE'NOID  (vAijvij,  a  cavity,  tU&t,  form).  The  name  of  a  part 
having  a  shallow  cavity,  as  the  socket  of  the  shoulder-joint ;  also  of  a 
fissure  and  a  foramen  of  the  temporal  bones,  &c. 
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GLI'ADINE  (yXt'a,  glue).     The  viscid  portion  of  gluten. 

GLI'DING.  The  simple  movement  of  one  articular  surface  on 
another,  existing  in  different  degrees  in  all  the  joints. 

GLIO'MATA  (yXt'a,  glue).  Tumors  occurring  in  the  neuroglia  or 
interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  brain,  and  formed  by  a  localized 
hypertrophy  of  the  neuroglia.  The  soft  varieties  are  closely  allied  to 
medullary  sarcomata,  the  hard  to  fibrous  tumors. 

GLISSON'S  CAPSULE.  A  cellulo-vascular  membrane,  which 
envelopes  the  hepatic  vessels  in  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
and  accompanies  them  through  the  transverse  fissure  to  their  ultimate 
ramifications. 

GLOBULES,  RED  {globulus,  dim.  of  globus,  a  ball).  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  consisting  of  globular  corpuscles  or  discs 
composed  of  hasmatin  and  globulin. 

GLO'BULI  MARTIA'LES.  Bottles  de  Nancy.  The  ferric  tartrate 
of  potash;  tho  globuli  of  this  salt  were  formerly  wrapped  in  muslin, 
and  suspended  in  water  to  form  a  chalybeate  solution. 

GLO  BULIN.  The  principal  constituent  of  the  blood- globules  or 
corpuscles,  closely  allied  to  albumen.  It  occurs  in  large  proportion  in 
the  matter  composing  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  The  term  haa 
also  been  applied  to  the  amylaceous  granules  found  in  the  tissue  of 
plants,  which  Turpin  considered  as  the  elementary  state  of  the  tissue. 
See  Hemoglobin  and  Paraplobutm. 

GLO'BUS  HYSTE'RICUS.  A  sensation  attendant  on  hysteria,  as 
of  a  globus  or  ball  ascending  to  the  stomach,  then  up  the  chest  to  the 
neck,  and  becoming  fixed  in  the  throat. 

GLOBUS  M  A'JOR  EPID1D  Y'MIS.  A  name  applied  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  epididymis,  which  is  of  great  size,  owing  to  the  large  assem- 
blage of  convoluted  tubes  in  tho  coni  vasculosi. 

Globus  minor  epididymis.  The  lower  portion  of  the  epididymis,  con- 
sisting of  the  convolutions  of  the  vas  deferens,  previously  to  its  com- 
mencing its  ascending  course. 

GLOMERA'TION  (glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball  or  clew  of  thread). 
Literally,  heaping  into  a  ball ;  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  tumor. 

GLO  MERULE.  Glomus.  A  form  of  inflorescence  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  capitulum  that  the  compound  does  to  the  simple 
umbel ;  that  is,  it  is  a  cluster  of  capitula  enclosed  in  a  common  m- 
volucrum,  as  in  Echinops. 

GLOMERULUS  (dim.  of  glomus,  a  hall,  as  of  cotton).  The  name 
of  a  plexiform  tuft  of  minute  vessels  or  looped  capillaries,  contained 
within  each  of  the  Malpigkian  capsules. 

GLCfNOINE  OIL.  Nitro-glycerin.  A  highly  explosive  substance, 
consisting  of  nitre  and  glycerin.  Under  the  name  Noble's  oil,  it  haa 
been  used  in  mining  operations.  Its  explosive  force  is  said  to  be  ten 
times  more  powerful  than  that  of  gunpowder. 

GLO'SSA,  or  GLOTTA  (yXuaca,  yXwrra).  The  tongue ;  tho 
organ  of  speech. 

1.  Gloss-agra  (ay pa,  seizure).  Inflammation  of  the  tongue; 
swelled  tongue ;  a  term  synonymous  with  glossalgia,  glossocele, 
glossitis,  Ac. 

2.  Gloss-itis.  Inflammatio  lingua.  Inflammation  of  the  tongue ;  a 
rare  affection,  generally  an  accompaniment  of  other  diseases,  rather 
than  an  idiopathic  affection. 
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3.  Cfiosso-.  Terms  compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  nerves  or 
muscles  attached  to  the  tongue,  as  in  the  three  following  terms. 

4.  Glosso-staphylinus.  A  designation  of  the  constrictor  isthmi 
fancium,  from  its  origin  in  the  tongue,  and  insertion  into  the 
uvula. 

5.  Glosso-pharyngeus.  A  synonym  of  the  constrictor  superior,  from 
its  origin  in  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  its  insertion  into  the  pharynx. 

6.  Crlosso-pharyngeal  nerves.     Another  name  for  the  eighth  pair. 

7.  Glosso-catochus  (tca-rcx"*  to  hold  down).  An  instrument  for 
depressing  the  tongue. 

8.  Glosso-cele  (itijXf?,  a  tumor).  An  extrusion  of  the  tongue ;  swelled 
tongue. 

9.  Glosso-comum  (*o/u'c0,  to  guard).  Formerly,  a  case  for  the  tongue 
of  a  hautboy ;  but,  metaphorically,  a  kind  of  long  box,  or  case,  for  con- 
taining a  fractured  leg. 

10.  Glosso-hyal  (kvoides  os).  A  bone  of  the  hernial  spine  of  most 
fishes,  which  enters  tne  substance  of  the  tongue.    See  Vertehra. 

11.  Glosso-logy  (Xoyoc,  an  account).  An  account  of  the  tongue; 
generally,  an  account  of  terminology. 

12.  Glosso-iomy  (ro/utj,  section).    Dissection  of  the  tongue. 
GLOTTIS  (yAwTTf*,  the  glottis,  or  mouth  of  the  windpipe).    Rima 

glottidis.  The  aperture  between  the  arytaeno'id  cartilages.  It  is 
covered  by  a  cartilage  called  the  epi-glottis. 

GLU'CIC  ACID  (yAi/Kus,  sweet).  An  acid  formed  by  the  action 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  lime  or  barytes  on  grape-sugar. 

GLUCI'NUM  (yXvitvc,  sweet).  Beryllium.  A  rare  metal,  found 
associated  with  silica  and  alumina  in  the  emerald,  which  is  a  double 
silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  the  only  known  oxide  of  the  metal ;  it 
occurs  also  in  the  beryl.  It  is  named  from  the  sweet  taste  of  its 
■alts. 

GLUCOHjE'MIA  (yXvici/c,  sweet,  ol/io,  blood).  Glycamia.  A 
saccharine  state  of  the  blood,  characteristic  of  diabetes  mellitust  or 
saccharine  diabetes — the  condition  of  glucosuria. 

GLU'COSE  (yXvKvv,  sweet).  Deatro-glucose.  A  designation  of 
grape-sugar.  The  glycosides  are  a  class  of  substances  so  named  from 
the  presence  of  glucose  among  their  products  of  decomposition.  The 
chief  member  of  this  class  is  salicin.    Lcsvo-glucose  is  fruit-sugar. 

GLUC08U'RIA  (>Xu*ur,  sweet,  ovpia,  to  make  water).  A  morbid 
condition  of  the  urine,  in  which  it  contains  glucose  or  grape-sugar. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with  diabetes  mellitus,  melituria,  &c. 

GLUE  (gluten).  The  common  gelatine  of  commerce,  made  from 
the  parings  of  hides,  hoofs,  &c.  Ether-glue  is  an  excellent  liquid  glue 
made  by  dissolving  glue  in  nitric  ether. 

GLUME  (glum  a  y  the  husk  of  corn).  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiar 
envelope  of  the  floral  apparatus  in  grasses,  which  are  hence  called 
glvmacet*.     It  is  a  modification  of  the  bract. 

GLUTEUS  (yXovro't,  nates,  the  buttock).  The  name  of  three 
muscles  of  the  hip,  forming  part  of  the  buttock.  They  are  the  incuri- 
muSy  which  extends  the  thigh ;  the  medius,  which  acts  in  standing ;  and 
the  minimus,  which  assists  the  others. 

GLUTEN  {gelare,  to  congeal).  A  viscid  substance  obtained  from 
wheaten  flower,  and  termed  the  vegcto-animal  principle  (containing 
nitrogen).     It  contains  vegetable  fibrin,  resembling  the  substance  of 
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muscular  fibre:  a  substance  resembling  the  casein,  which  composes 
the  curd  of  milk  ;  and  glutin,  which  resembles  the  albumen  of  the 
blood. 

1.  Gluten  Bread.  An  article  of  diet  used  in  diabetes.  It  is  not 
made  of  pure  gluten,  but  one-sixth  of  the  original  quantity  of  starch 
contained  in  the  flour  is  retained. 

2.  Gluten,  crude*  or  Bavaria* $  gluten.  Names  given  to  the  thick, 
tenacious  mass  which  is  left  when  wheaten  dough  is  washed  on  a  sieve 
bv  a  stream  of  water  ;  a  milky  liquid  passes  through,  and  tiic  crude 
gluten  remains. 

3.  Gluten,  granulated.  A  paste  made  by  the  artificial  addition  of 
wheat-gluten  to  the  ordinary  wheat,  forming  an  agreeable  and  nutri- 
tious food. 

4.  Glutinous  Sap.  Milky  Sap.  Vegetable  milk,  or  the  juico  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Cow-tree,  which  grows  in 
the  province  of  Cameras. 

GLYCERI'NUM  (>Xi/ku9,  sweet).  Propenvl  alcohol.  Glycerin; 
44  a  sweet  principle  obtained  from  fats  and  fixed  oils,  and  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  water." — Br.  Ph.  It  is  a  clear  colourless  fluid,  and 
was  termed  by  Chevreul  the  "  father  of  the  fatty  acids.11  Glyceryl  is 
the  hypothetical  radical  of  glycerin  ;  the  glycerides  are  the  compound 
ethers  of  glycerin  ;  and  the  ylycerita  are  the  pharmaceutical  preparations 
of  glycerin." 

GLYCOCHOL1C  ACID  (yXuicu*,  sweet,  x*»*fl,  l>ile).  An  acid 
obtained  from  the  bile. 

GLY'COCIN  (yXpxus,  sweet).  One  of  the  principal  constituents  of 
bile,  contributing  to  the  process  of  respiration. 

GLY'COCOLL  (yXuavv,  sweet,  KoWa,  glue).  Sugar  of  gelatine  ; 
a  compound  found  among  the  products  obtained  by  boiling  gelatine 
with  potash  or  acids. 

GLY'COGEX  {yXvKvt,  sweet,  ytvvdw*  to  produce^.  Animal 
Starch.  A  substance  elaborated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  and  ca- 
pable of  passing  very  readily,  under  the  influence  of  the  animal  fluids, 
into  glucose,  or  liver-sugar. 

GLYCOL  (yXvKvv,  sweet).  The  type  of  a  new  class  of  compounds, 
occupying  an  intermediate  place  between  the  class  of  alcohols  of  which 
common  alcohol  is  the  type,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  class  of  bodies  of 
wbich  glycerin  is  the  type,  on  the  other.  The  name  glycol  has  been 
given  to  express  this  relation,  and  that  of  diatomic  alcohol  to  denote 
that  they  have  a  capacity  of  saturation  double  that  of  common  alcohol. 

GLYCYRRHI'ZA  GLA'BRA  {yXwcfc,  sweet,  fta,  a  root). 
Common  Liquorice;  a  Leguminous  plant,  the  root  or  underground 
frtem  of  which,  fresh  and  dried,  is  called  liquorice-root,  or  stick-liquorice. 
The  Greeks  distinguished  the  liquorice-root  by  the  name  adipson 
(from  a,  priv.,  and  <Jii//a,  thirst),  from  its  property  of  assuaging  thirst ; 
perhaps  the  term  liquorice  may  be  derived  from  the  same  idea. 

Glycyrrhizin  or  Glycion.  Liquorice-sugar;  the  saccharine  juice  of 
liquorice- root,  and  some  other  roots  of  sweet  taste. 

GLY'OX  AL.  The  aldehyde  of  glycol,  found  among  the  products  cf 
the  decomposition  of  nitrous  ether  in  contact  with  water. 

GLYO  XYLINE.  An  explosive  substance  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  gun-cotton  pulp  and  saltpetre  saturated  with  nitro-glyccrinc.  Sec 
Dunlin. 
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GLYTHOGRAPH  Y  (y\u</>i?,  hollowing,  ypd<f>w,  to  describe).  A 
method  of  etching  by  galvanism,  in  which  the  paint  or  composition 
it  so  laid  on  as  to  cause  a  series  of  hollows  in  the  electrotype  deposit, 
sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  being  inked  by  the  inking  roller;  in  other 
words,  all  those  parts  which  are  to  be  black  in  the  impression  are  left 
untouched  on  the  plate — a  plan  directly  the  reverse  of  that  of  electro- 
tint. 

GN  ATHOS  (yvuflos,  the  cheek  or  jaw).  The  cheek,  the  jaw ;  the 
part  of  the  jaw  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed,  and,  hence,  the  term  pro- 
gnathous denotes  the  prominence  of  the  jaw  in  the  Negro  variety  of 
the  human  race.  The  term  has  also  been  used  in  pathology,  as  in 
gnatkitis,  gnatlto-neura/giat  gnatho-paralysis,  gnatho-plegia,  gnatho- 
rrhagia,  &c.  The  Greek  terms  yva0oe  and  you  toy,  the  Latin  gena 
(our  chin),  the  I>atin  gingiva,  perhaps  the  German  Gaumen  (our  gums), 
are  all  derived  from  the  Greek  yivi/?,  the  under  jaw,  the  upper  jaw 
being  yipuov. 

Gnatho-stoma.  A  genus  of  Nematoid  entozoa,  remarkable  for  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  salivary  apparatus.  Beautiful  preparations  ot 
both  the  male  and  female  worms  dissected  arc  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

GOA  POWDER.  Bahia  jaowder.  Araroba  powder.  The  powder 
produced  from  a  leguminous  plant  growing  in  Bahia,  and  employed  as 
a  powerful  remedy  in  certain  skin  diseases. 

GOADBY'S  SOLUTION.  A  preparation  for  preserving  animal 
substances,  made  with  bay-salt,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  arsenious  acid, 
and  water. 

GCEBEL'S  PYROTHORUS.  A  mixture  of  charcoal  and  lead,  in 
which  the  latter  is  in  so  extreme  a  state  of  division,  as  to  take  fire  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  formed  by  heating  the  tartrate  of  lead  in  a 
close  vessel  or  tube  to  dull  redness. 

GOITRE,  or  GOTRE  (probably  a  corruption  of  gultur,  the  throat). 
The  name  given  in  Switzerland  to  Bronchoccle,  or  the  Thyrophraxia 
ofAlibert  Heister  thought  it  should  be  called  tracheocele.  Prosser, 
from  its  frequency  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire,  called  it  the  Der- 
byshire neck;  ami,  not  satisfied  respecting  the  similitude  of  this  tumor 
to  that  observed  on  the  necks  of  women  on  the  Alps,  the  English 
hromchocele.  It  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  is 
frequently  associated  with  cretinism.     See  Dronchocele  exophthalmica. 

GOLD.  Aurum.  A  metal  almost  invariably  found  in  the  metallic 
state,  usually,  however,  contaminated  with  silver  or  copper,  or  both. 
Sterling  gold  consists  of  22  parts  of  gold  and  2  of  copper ;  standard 
gold,  of  18  sold  and  6  copper ;  in  green  gold,  silver  is  substituted  for 
copper.     Gold,  alloyed  with  much  silver,  is  called  electrum. 

GOLD-BEATERS'  SKIN.  A  delicate  membrane  prepared  from 
the  peritoneal  or  external  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  of  the  ox. 
The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  termed  by  the  French  boyauderie, 
from  boyau,  an  intestine. 

GOLD-LEAP  ELECTROMETER.  An  instrument  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  electricity  by  the  divergence  of  two  slips  of  gold-leaf. 

GOLDEN  OINTMENT.  Singleton's  Eye-salce.  Sulphuret  of 
arsenic  (orpiment)  and  lard,  or  spermaceti-ointment.  The  Unguenium 
Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydi  of  the  London  College  is  also  sold  under 
the  same  title. 
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GOLDEN  SU'LPHURET.  A  sulphurct  of  antimony,  also  termed 
ntiphantimonic  acid,  and  prepared  by  precipitating  antimonic  acid  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.    See  Kermes  Mineral. 

GOMPHO'SIS  Oyd/u^oxrtr,  a  bolting  together,  from  y6^<pof,  a 
bolt).  An  articulation  of  bones,  like  that  of  a  nail  in  a  piece  of  wood  ; 
that  of  the  teeth,  for  instance,  in  their  sockets.  By  the  ancient  writers, 
the  word  qomphosis  was  applied  to  a  species  of  synarthrosis,  an  almost 
immovable  joint.    See  Articulation. 

GONORRHOEA  (yovn,  semen,  p«»,  to  flow).  Clap.  Literally,  a 
flow  of  semen  ;  but  really  an  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  genital  organs,  produced  by  contagion  from 
the  pus  of  a  membrane  similarly  affected.  See  Baptorrhcsa  and  its 
two  following  terms.     See  also  Balanitis. 

GONOSOME  (yovif,  semen,  aa>/u«r,  body).  A  term  applied  to  a 
series  of  reproductive  zooids  produced  by  the  flowers  of  toe  hydroid 
zoophytes.     See  Tropliosome. 

GONUA'GRA  (yovu,  the  knee,  aypa,  seizure).  Gonatagra.  Gout 
of  the  knee.  Though  the  Greeks  had  no  specific  term  for  gout  of  the 
knee,  they  had  some  epithets  very  expressive  of  its  effects ;  such  are 
yo¥v~Ka/jL\J/-nriKvpTo*,  twisting  the  knee  awry,  and  yovv-nava~ 
dypvirva,  burning  the  knee  and  keeping  one  awake. 

GONYA'LGIA  (yovva\yri<;,  sufferingpain  in  the  knee,  Hipp.).  A 
local  variety  of  regular  gout  attacking  the  Knee.     See  Gout. 

GOOSE-SKIN.  The  vernacular  term  for  that  state  of  the  skin  in 
which  it  resembles  the  surface  of  a  plucked  fowl.  See  Cutis  An- 
serina. 

GO'RDIUS.  The  Seta  equina,  or  horse-hair  worm  of  the  old 
writers.  It  is  supposed  to  occasion  intestinal  disease  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Lapland  from  drinking  water  impregnated  with  this  worm ; 
and  cuticiUar  disease,  when  it  is  lodged  under  the  skin,  constituting  the 
morbus  pilaris  of  Horst,  and  the  morbus  a  crinonibus  of  Sauvages,  &c. 
See  Pseudo-helminths. 

GORGET.  An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy,  for  cutting  the 
prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

GOSS  Y'PIUM.  A  genus  of  malvaceous  plants,  various  species  of 
which  yield  cotton  wool,  consisting  of  the  hairs  of  the  seed,  carded,  and 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  pyroxylin.  Common  to  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  World. 

GOULARD-WATER.  Liquor  plumbi  diaceiatis  dilutus.  Solution 
of  diacctate  of  lead,  distilled  water,  and  proof-spirit 

GOULARD'S  CERATE.  The  ceratum  plumbi  comp.,  or  compound 
cerate  of  lead.  The  formula  for  this  differs,  however,  from  Goulard's 
original  recipe,  in  ordering  camphor,  while  the  other  directs  a  large 
quantity  of  water  to  be  mixed  with  the  cerate. 

GOULARD'S  EXTRACT.  Tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  prepared  by 
dissolving  litharge  in  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

GOURD  OIL.  Cucumber  oil.  A  drying  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  several  species  of  cucumis  and  cucurbita. 

GOUT  (ffoutle,  French ;  gutta,  Latin,  a  drop).  A  term,  derived, 
like  rheumatism,  from  the  humoral  pathology,  and  suggesting  the 
dropping  of  a  morbid  fluid  into  the  joints.  The  disease  presents  the 
following  varieties  :— 

1.  Acute  Gout.     Podagra   acuta.      "  A   specific  febrile    disorder, 
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characterized  by  non-suppurative  inflammation,  with  considerable  red- 
new  of  certain  joint* — chiefly  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  especially,  in  the 
first  attack,  of  the  great  toe — and  attended  with  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood." 

2.  Chronic  Gout.  Podagra  longa.  "A  persistent  constitutional 
affection,  characterized  bv  stiffness  and  swelling  of  various  joints,  with 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda.* 

3.  Retrocedent  Gout.  "  A  term  applied  to  cases  of  gout  in  which 
tome  internal  organ  becomes  affected  on  the  disappearance  of  the  disease 
from  the  joints.  It  should  be  referred  to  acute  or  chronic  gout'* — 
Norn,  of  Vis. 

4.  Synonyms.  (1.)  Local  varieties  of  Regular  Gout  are  named 
podagra,  cheiragra,  cleisagra,  and  gonuagra,  in  reference  to  the  parts 
affected.  (2.)  Irregular  Gout  has  been  termed  non-articular,  anoma- 
lous, retrocedent,  misplaced  gout,  &c. 

GOUTY  CONCRETIONS.  Calculi  formed  in  the  joints  of  jouty 
persons,  resembling  chalk-stones  in  colour  and  softness,  and  consisting 
of  urate  of  soda. 

GOUTY  KIDNEY.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Todd  to  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  forms  of  albuminuria  resulting  from  chronic  gout. 

GOWN,  RED.  Tooth-rash ;  red  gum-rash.  Popular  names  for 
strophulus,  or  the  Exormia  strophulus  of  Mason  Good. 

GRAA'FIAN  VESICLES.  Small  cells  or  vesicles,  also  called 
ovisacs,  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

GRA'CILIS.  Slender;  the  name  of  a  long,  thin,  flat  muscle, 
otherwise  called  rectus  internus  femoris,  from  its  straight  direc- 
tion. 

GRAINES  \y AVIGNON.  French  berries.  The  unripe  fruit  of 
RhamnuB  infectorina ;  used  in  dyeing. 

GRAN  A  PARAOrSI.  Grains  of  Paradise.  Guinea  grains  or 
Malageuta  pepper;  the  hot,  acrid,  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Amomum 
mdegeuta,  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting a  fictitious  strength  to  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 

GRANA  SECA'LIS  DEGENERATI.  Ergot ;  a  substance  found 
in  the  pales?  of  rye,  &c. ;  also  termed  Spermoedia  clavus,  Secale  cor- 
nuturo,  Spurred  rye,  &c.    See  Erqota. 

GRANA  TI'GLIA.  Grana  Dilla;  Grana  TiUi.  The  seeds  of 
Croton  Tiglium,  from  which  croton-oil  is  procured. 

GRA'NADIN.  A  sweet  substance  procured  from  the  root  of  the 
pomegranate,  and  now  decided  to  be  inannite. 

GRANA'TUM  (granatus,  having  many  grains  or  seeds).  The 
word  malum,  or  apple,  being  understood,  the  term  denotes  a  pome- 
granate. It  belongs  to  the  genus  Punica,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
south  of  Europe.  Hippocrates  mentions  it  by  what  is  supposed  to  be 
its  Phoenician  name,  <riit\,  side.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Punica 
and  Punicum  malum,  from  its  having  been  introduced  from  Carthage. 

GRA'NDO  (a  hailstone).  Chalazion.  A  small  serous  tumor  of 
the  eye-lid,  named  from  its  resemblance  in  size,  transparency,  and  hard- 
ness to  a  hailstone ;  an  imperfectly  suppurating  stye. 

GRANULATION  (grantan,  a  grain).  1.  A  process  by  which 
minute  grain-like,  fleshy  bodies  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  wounds 
or  ulcers  during  their  healing.  2.  In  Chemistry,  the  term  denotes  a 
process  for  the  mechanical  division  of  metals  by  agitating  them  in  a 
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melted  state  till  they  cool,  or  shaking  them  in  a  box,  or  pouring  them 
from  a  certain  height  into  cold  water. 

GRA'NULE  (granum,  a  grain).  A  little  grain ;  a  small  particle. 
In  describing  the  appearance  of  the  under  surface  of  the  epidermis,  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  speaks  of  primitive  granules,  which  he  conceives  to 
be  "  the  first  organic  shape  of  the  blastema  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  ;'* 
aggregated  granules,  or  minute  masses  of  four,  five,  or  six  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  nucleated  granules,  which  are  **  in  point  of  construction 
an  *  aggregated  granule'  with  a  single  layer  ot  aggregated  granules 
arranged  around  it,  the  central  *  aggregated  granule '  having  now  become 
a  nucleus."    See  NucJeolo-nucJeated  Cell. 

GRANULE-MASSES.  The  name  given  to  large  bodies  occurring 
in  cases  of  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  spinal  cord ;  in  their  form 
and  general  appearance  they  resemble  mulberries. 

GRAPE-SEED  OIL.  A  drying  fixed  oil  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  seeds  of  grapes ;  also  known  as  oil  of wine-stones. 

GRAPE-SUGAR.  Glucose ;  Dextrose.  A  variety  of  the  granular 
or  crumbling  sugars  of  the  Germans. 

GRAPHITE  (yp6<pu>,  to  write ;  so  termed  from  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  pencils).  Plumbago,  or  black  lead,  found  in  primary 
mountains.     It  is  a  nearly  pure  form  of  carbon. 

-GRAPH Y  (ypa </>»},  writing,  or  painting,  from  ypdcpw,  to  write). 
A  description  of  anything,  properly  in  writing  or  painting.  Hence 
udeno -graphy  (a&t'iv,  a  gland), a  description  of  the  glands;  o&leo-graphy 
(oariov,  a  bone),  a  description  of  the  bones ;  phylQ-praphy  (dtvroy,  a 
plant),  an  account  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  naming  and  describing 
plants. 

GRASS-OIL  OF  NAMUR.  A  volatile  oil  procured,  according  to 
Rovle,  from  the  Andropogon  Calamus  aromaticus.  It  is  sometimes 
called  oil  of  spikenard,  though  incorrectly  ;  this  substance  being  pro- 
cured from  the  Nardostacbys  Jatamansi. 

GRAVE'DO  (gravedo,' from  gravis,  heavy).  Catarrhus  narium. 
Coryza ;  nasal  catarrh ;  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining 
the  frontal  sinuses.  We  read  in  Pliny  of  "  crapulse  gravedines,"  head- 
aches from  intoxication. 

GRAVEL.  Crystalline  sediments  deposited  in  the  bladder  from  the 
urine.  When  these  sediments  are  Amorphous  and  pulverulent,  they  are 
termed — 

1.  The  red  gravel,  or  lateritious,  or  pink,  consisting  chiefly  of  lithate 
of  ammonia,  with  or  without  free  uric  acid  ;  or 

2.  The  white  gravel,  consisting  of  the  mixed  lithic  and  phosphatic 
sediments,  with  an  iridescent  pellicle. 

When  Crystallized,  they  constitute — 

1.  The  red  gravel,  consisting  of  crystals  of  uric  or  lithic  acid  ;  or 

2.  The  white  gravel,  generafiv  consisting  of  the  triple  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  existing  in  the  form  of  perfectly  white  and 
shining  crystals. 

GRAVfeSS  DISEASE.  This,  which  is  also  called  Basedow^ 
disease,  is  described  under  the  term  Bronchocele  exophthalmica.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  a  neurosis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  is 
the  cause  of  the  affection. — Tanner. 

GRAVTMETER  (gravis,  heavy,  pirpov,  a  measure).  An  un- 
Ciassical  word  for  an  instrument  constructed  for  the  calculation  of  the 
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specific  gravity  of  bodies ;  it  has  been  described  under  the  correct  terms 
araometer  and  hydrometer.  The  term  gravimetric  denotes  a  mode  of 
conducting  quantitative  analysis,  and  is  described  under  the  word 
analysis. 

GRA'VITY  (gravitas,  heaviness).  The  tendency  of  all  bodies 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  unknown  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  called  gravitation.  Gravity  differs  from  Attraction,  in  being  a  spe- 
cies of  the  latter;  e.g.  we  speak  of  capillary  attraction,  magnetic 
attraction,  &c.,  but  not  of  capillary  or  magnetic  gravity. 

GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  its 
density  or  weight,  compared  with  the  density  or  weight  of  another  body 
which  is  assumed  as  the  standard.  1.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  or 
vapour  is  its  weight,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  dry 
and  pure  air  of  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  2.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  or  solid  body  is  its  weight,  as  compared  with  mat  of 
an  equal  volume  of  pure  water  at  GO3  Fahr. 

1.  Specific  gravity  bottle.  A  light  bottle  containing  exactly  1000 
grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°,  used  for  determining  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  a  liquid.  The  bottle  being  filled  with  any  liquid, 
the  weight  in  grains  of  the  liquid  determines  the  specific  gravity 
required. 

2.  Specific  gravity  beads.  Hollow  beads  of  different  sizes  having 
projecting  tails,  and  marked  with  certain  numbers,  used  for  showing 
roughly  the  density  of  a  liquid. 

GRAY  LOTION.  A  preparation  for  irritable  sores,  consisting  of 
chloride  of  mercury  and  lime-water. 

GRAY  POWDER.  Hydrargyrum  cum  creta.  Mercury  with 
chalk. ;  mercurv  and  prepared  chalk  rubbed  together  until  globules  are 
no  longer  visible. 

GREAT  SYMPATHETIC.  A  nerve  formed  by  a  collection  of 
filaments  from  every  nerve  which  join  one  another  at  the  adjacent 
ganglia, 

GREEN  COLOURING  MATTERS.  1.  Emerald  greeny  com- 
pound  of  copper  and  arsenic.  2.  Brunsttick  greens  of  several  shades- 
all  composed1  of  Prussian  blue  (ferro-cyanatc  of  iron)  and  chrome  yellow 
(chromate  of  lead)  struck  upon  a  white  base — sulphate  of  bary  tes.  3. 
Green  verditer%  or  carbonate  of  copper  and  lime. 

GREEN  SICKNESS.  The  popular  term  for  chlorosis,  from  the 
pale,  lurid,  and  greenish  cast  of  the  skin. 

GRE'GARINES.  The  name  of  a  supposed  parasite,  found  at  or 
near  the  ends  of  hair  collected  fur  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured 
into  chignons  and  other  eccentricities. 

GRL'NADIN.  Another  name  for  mannite^  or  manna-sugar,  a  con- 
stituent of  manna. 

GRENOUILLE.  The  French  term  for  a  frog ;  the  distended  sub- 
maxillary  duct.    See  Batrachus. 

GRIPPE.  A  French  term  applied  to  various  epidemic  forms  of 
gastro-bronchitis.  It  is  used  by  Laennec  to  denote  an  epidemic  catarrh, 
which  occurred  in  1803,  and  which  was  characterized  by  the  peculiar 
glutinous  *pota  observed  in  acute  pneumonia. 

GROATS.  The  decorticated  grains  of  the  Avena  sativa,  or  oat. 
These,  when  crushed,  constitute  the  Embden  and  Prepared  Groats. 
Groats  and  oa'meal,  boiled  with  water,  form  gruel. 
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GROCERS*  ITCH.  The  eczema  rubrum  dorsi  manus,  occurring  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  from  irritation  caused  by  the  contact  of  sugar. 
It  diflera  from  itch,  properly  bo  called,  in  its  non-contagiousness.  See 
Eczema. 

GRCSSULINE  {grosseille,  a  gooseberry).  The  name  given  by 
Guibourt  to  a  peculiar  principle  procured  from  gooseberries  and  other 
acid  fruits,  forming  the  basis  of  jelly. 

GROTTO  DEL  CANE  {dog's  grotto).  A  cave  in  Italy,  in  which 
there  is  a  constant  natural  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  which,  occupying 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  air,  induces  asphyxia  in  dogs  taken  into  it, 
while  man,  by  virtue  of  his  height,  escapes. 

GROUND-NUT  OIL.  A  non-drying  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  a  Leguminous  plant,  termed  Arachis  hypogaa. 

GROVE'S  BATTERY.  An  apparatus  for  performing  the  experi- 
ment of  decomposing  or  analyzing  water. 

GRUBS.  Comedones.  Worms;  round,  black  spots  occasioned  by 
retention  and  discoloration  of  the  secretion  in  the  sebiferous  ducts, 
occurring  in  the  skin  of  the  face. 

GRU'MOUS  {grumus,  a  heap  or  hillock).  Knotted ;  collected  into 
granular  masses,  as  the  feecula  of  the  sago-palm. 

GRUTUM.  The  name  given  by  Plenck  to  milium,  or  millet-rash ; 
also  called  pearly  tubercles ,  follicular  elevations,  and,  by  Mr.  E.Wilson, 
sebaceous  miliary  tubercles.  The  term  grutum  denotes  the  gritty  or 
millet-like  appearance  of  the  elevations  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
face. 

GRYLLUS  VERRUCI'YORUS.  The  wart-eating  grasshopper  of 
Sweden,  which  is  caught  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  said,  of  biting  off  the 
excrescence,  when  it  also  discharges  a  corrosive  liquor  on  tho  wound. 

GUA'CO.  A  remedy  for  snake-bite,  procured  from  the'  Mikania 
Guaco,  a  plant  of  South  America. 

GU A1ACUM  OFFICINALE.  Officinal  Guaiacum ;  a  Zygophyl- 
laceous  plant,  the  wood,  resin,  and  bark  of  which  are  imported  from 
St  Domingo  and  Jamaica. 

1.  Guaiacum- wood.  Commonly  termed  lignum  vitas,  from  its  re- 
puted efficacy  in  syphilis.  The  shavings  or  raspings,  scobs  vel  rasura 
auaiaci,  are  prepared  by  the  turner  for  the  use  of  the  druggist.  The 
bark  is  employed  on  the  Continent,  but  is  not  officinal  in  this 
country. 

2.  Guaiacum-resin.  Commonly,  though  erroneously,  called  gum 
auaiacum ;  a  resin  obtained  by  natural  exudation,  by  incisions,  or  by 
heat,  from  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  theoretical  base  of  the  resin  is 
called  guaiacyl. 

GUA'NO  (kuanu,  Peruvian,  dung).  A  manure  employed  in  South 
America,  consisting  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and  another  ammoniacal  salt. 
It  consists  of  the  excrements  of  sea-fowl.  Guanine  is  a  compound  found 
in  guano,  resembling  urea  in  its  properties. 

GUA'RANINE.  A  substance  identical  with  thein  and  caffein, 
and  procured  from  the  fruit  of  Guar  ana  officinalis,  of  the  Brazils. 

GUBERNA'CULUM  [gubernare,  to  pilot  a  ship).  Literally,  the 
rudder  of  a  ship.  A  name  given  by  Hunter  to  the  fibro-vascular  sub- 
stance between  the  testes  and  scrotum  in  the  foetus,  from  his  consider- 
ing it  the  principal  agent  in  directing  the  course  of  the  testis  in  its 
descent. 
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GUILLOTINE.  A  characteristic,  if  not  very  prepossessing,  name 
of  an  instrument  for  excising  the  tonsils,  in  cases  of  enlargement. 

GUINEA-CORN.  A  small  kind  of  grain,  used  in  the  West  Indies, 
rather  less  nutritious  than  ordinary  English  wheat. 

GUINEA-GRAINS.  Another  name  for  the  Grains  of  Paradise, 
Malagueta  pepper,  or  fruit  of  the  Amomum  melcguela. 

GUINEA-HEN  WEED.  The  vulgar  name  of  the  Peteveria 
alliacea,  an  extremely  acrid  plant,  used  in  Jamaica  as  a  sialogogue. 

GUINEA-PEPPER.  The  seeds  of  two  species  of  Amomum,  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  tropics.  They  are  powerfully 
aromatic,  stimulant,  and  cordial,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
cardamoms. 

GUINEA-WORM.  Dracunctdus,  or  Filaria  Medinensis.  A  worm 
found  chiefly  in  both  the  Indies,  often  twelve  feet  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  horse-hair ;  it  burrows  under  the  cuticle  of  the  naked 
feet  of  the  West  Indian  slaves.    See  Dracontiasis. 

GU'LA.  The  oesophagus  or  gullet;  the  canal  extending  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx  to  the  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Gulo 
is  a  gormandizer,  an  epienre. 

GUM.  A  thick  glutinous  liquid  which  exudes  from  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,  constituting  a  common  proximate  principle  of  vege- 
tables, of  more  general  occurrence  than  any  other  secretion  of  plants. 

GUM-BOIL.  Parulis.  Alveolar  abscess;  a  small  abscess,  com- 
mencing in  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  and  bursting  through  the  gum,  or 
sometimes  through  the  cheek. 

GUM- JUNIPER.  A  concrete  resin  which  exudes  in  white  tears 
from  the  Juniperus  Communis.  It  has  been  called  sandarach,  and, 
hence,  confounded  with  the  aaviapaicn  of  Aristotle,  which  was  a 
sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Reduced  to  powder  it  is  called  pounce,  and  it 
prevents  ink  from  sinking  into  paper,  from  which  the  exterior  coating 
of  size  has  been  scraped  away. 

OU'MMA.  Gummy  tumor.  A  soft  tumor;  a  deeply- seated  dis- 
organization of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  produced  by  the 
syphilitic  poison,  when  it  has  been  long  in  the  system.  It  is  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  contents  to  gum.    See  Sypftiloma. 

GU'MMI  RU'BRUM  ASTRI'NGENS.  An  astringent  substance, 
called  butea-gum — an  exudation  from  the  Butea  frondosa.  Its  Hindu 
name  it  kueni,  from  which  probably  our  term  kino  is  derived. 

1.  Gummi  Arabicum  seu  Turcicum.  Gum  Arabic;  the  produce  of 
the  Acacia  vera,  and  other  species,  especially  A.  Arabica.  The  white 
pieces  constitute  the  gummi  electum  of  the  druggists. 

2.  Gummi  guttte.  A  term  applied  to  gamboge,  owing  to  its  issuing 
guUatimy  or  by  drops,  from  the  broken  leaves  or  branchlets  of  the 
gamboge- tree. 

3.  Gummi  nostras.  Cherry-tree  gum  ;  an  exudation  from  the  stem 
of  the  Cerasus  avium.  This,  and  the  gummi  pruni  or  plum-tree 
gum,  produced  by  the  Prunus  domestics,  may  bo  substituted  in  medi- 
cine for  tragacanth-gum.  They  contain  two  gummy  principles,  viz., 
araUn,  mdprunin  or  cerasin. 

GUM-RASH.  The  name  of  some  species  of  strophulus — the  redi 
the  white,  and  the  pallid.     See  Strophulus. 

GUM-RESINS.  Mixtures  of  gum  with  resin,  and  occasionally  with 
essential  oil,  as  asafcetida,  galbanum,  &c.    They  exude  spontaneously, 
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or  are  procured  by  incision  of  the  stems  and  branches  of  particular 
tribes  of  plants ;  especially  the  Umbel  lifenr,  which  yield  the  foetid 
gum-resins. 

GUMS.  Gingiva.  The  red  substance  which  covers  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  jaws,  and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

GUN-COTTON.  Pyroxylin  or  Tri-mtro-cellulose.  A  highlv  ex- 
plosive substance  obtained  by  soaking  cotton  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  drying.  It  retains  the  appearance  of  cotton  wool.  It  is  a 
nitro-substitute  compound  of  cellulose.     See  Collodion. 

GUN-PAPER.  Filter-paper  soaked  in  the  strongest  nitric  acid, 
then  washed  in  water  and  dried.     It  possesses  explosive  properties. 

GUNGAH.  The  dried  plant  of  the  Cannabis  Indica,  after  it  has 
flowered,  and  still  retaining  the  resin  ;  used  in  Calcutta  for  smoking. 

GUNPOWDER.  A  mixture  of  five  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur, 
and  one  of  charcoal,  finely  powdered,  and  very  accurately  blended. 
The  grains  are  smoothed  by  friction,  and  are  then  said  to  be  glazed. 

Gunpowder,  Schnitzels.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  powder  is 
the  use  of  saw-dust  as  the  igniting  material.  The  exploding  tempera- 
ture is  520°  Fahr. 

GURGLING.  A  peculiar  sound  occasioned  by  the  bubbling  of  air 
with  the  pus  or  mucus  contained  in  a  cavity  of  the  lungs,  in  phthisis. 

GURGrUN  BALSAM.  A  fluid  oleo-resin  obtained  by  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  Dipterocarpus  Icevis^  reputed  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  skin  diseases  and  of  cancer. 

GUSTATORY  {gustare,  to  taste).  A  name  of  the  lingual  nerve— 
a  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillarv.     See  Xerres. 

GUTHRIE'S  MUSCLE.  A  name  given  to  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  compressor  urethra  muscle.  The  perpendicular  or  pubic  portion 
is  termed  Wilson's  muscle. 

GUTTA  (a  drop,  pi.  pulta,  drops).  A  term  apnlied  to  a  measure 
in  prescriptions,  abridged  <#.,  pi.  git.,  which  should  be  equal  to  the 
minim  ;  also  to  certain  affections  and  preparations. 

1.  Gutta  opaca.  Cataract,  or  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  of  its 
capsule,  or  of  the  Morgagnian  fluid,  separately  or  conjointly. 

2.  Outta  serena.  This  term  denotes  complete  amaurosis,  and  was 
given  to  the  disease  by  the  Arabians,  in  contradistinction  to  cataract, 
or  gutta  opaca.  The  term  gutta  originated  with  the  humoral  patho- 
logists, and  the  epithet  serena  suggests  comparative  freedom  from  pain 
and  unsightliness  of  the  eye. 

3.  Gutta  rosacea.  Rosy  drop,  or  carbuncled  face.  "  An  ekzema  of 
the  face,  improperly  designated  by  the  term  akne  rosacea,  but  more  cor- 
rectly, varus  gutta- rosea,  by  Alibcrt." — E.  Wilson. 

4.  Gutta  anodyna.    Anodyne  drop.    A  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia. 

5.  Gutta  niqra.     Black  drop ;  Lancaster  drop.     See  Black  Drop. 
GUTTA  PERCHA.    The  concrete  juice  of  Isonandra  gutta,  a  tall 

tree  of  Malacca,  of  the  Saponaceous  order. 

White  Gutta  Percha.  A  valueless  composition  of  three  parts  of 
white  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  one  of  gutta  percha. 

GUTTUR.  The  throat;  also, classically,  the  wind-pipe.  Gula  is 
the  gullet,  whereby  the  food  passes  into  the  6tomack  ;  and  faur,  the 
gullet-pipe,  or  space  between  the  gula  and  the  guttur,  or  the  superior 
part  of  the  gula,  nearest  the  chin,  but  interior,  where  the  mouth  grows 
narrower. 
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GYMNASTICS  (yu/uvagw,  to  exercise  naked).  Exercises  syste- 
matically adapted  to  develone  and  preserve  the  physical  powers.  By 
the  term  medical  gymnastics  h  denoted  that  part  of  hygiene  which  treats 
of  bodily  exercise.     See  Calisthenic. 

GYMNOSPE'RMjE  {yvtivoi,  naked,  awi/o/wa,  seed).  Gwnnogens. 
A  transition  series  from  flowering  to  flowerless  plants.  They  agree 
with  Exogens  in  habit,  in  the  presence  of  sexes,  in  their  concentric 
zones,  and  their  vascular  tissue.  But  they  differ  in  having  the  sexes 
less  complete  than  in  other  flowering  plants  :  the  females  have  no  seed- 
vessel,  but  the  ovules  are  fertilized  by  direct  contact  with  the  vivifying 
principle  of  the  male ;  the  males  consist  of  leaves  imperfectly  con- 
tracted into  an  anther,  bearing  a  number  of  pollen  cases  on  k  their 
surface.     See  Angeiosperma. 

GYN.flSCO'LOG Y  (yvvt)t  yvvatKo*,  woman,  \6yot%  a  description). 
That  department  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  diseases  of 
women. 

GYNAS'CO-MA'ZIA  {yvvn,  ywatud*,  a  woman,/* ago?,  the  breast). 
Gynakomasty.  A  term  applied  to  hypertrophy  of  the  mammary  glanat 
occurring  in  males,  and  denoting  the  presence  of  functionally  active 
breasts  in  men.  f"  The  distinction  of  the  Grammarians  between 
/aotov  as  the  man's  breast,  and  /u  a  error  the  woman's,  will  at  least  apply 
enly  to  late  authors.  The  words  differed,  at  first,  only  in  dialect 
-/.  &  A) 

GYNE'  (yvvij).  A  woman.  In  the  following  compounds,  the  term 
relates  to  the  female  apparatus,  or  the  pistil,  of  plants  : — 

1.  Gynaceum  {yvvaiKi'iov,  the  women's  part  of  a  house).  A  term 
applied  by  Roper  to  the  entire  female  system  of  plants,  more  commonly 
called  the  pistil.    See  Androceum. 

2.  Gyn-andria  (<hn}p.  a  man).  The  twentieth  class  of  the  Linnssan 
system  of  plants,  in  which  the  stamens  are  situated  upon  the  style, 
above  the  o  van  am,  as  in  orchidaceous  plants. 

3.  Gyno-base  (fiioit,  a  base).  This  term  is  applied  to  the  receptacle, 
when  it  is  dilated,  and  supports  a  row  of  carpels,  which  have  an  oblique 
inclination  towards  the  axis  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  Labiate,  &c. 

4.  Gyno-phore  (<plpa>,  to  bear).  A  term  applied  to  the  stalk,  upon 
which  the  ovarium  is  sometimes  seated,  instead!  of  being  sessile,  as  in 
Pasti flora.     It  is  also  called  thecapkore. 

GYPSUM  (y6\J/ott  chalk).  Native  sulphate  of  lime  in  combination 
with  water.  When  highly  burnt,  it  loses  its  water  and  falls  into  powder, 
constituting  plaster  of  Paris.     It  is  also  called  alabaster. 

GY'RUS  (yvpot).  A  circle  ;  a  circuitous  course.  Hence  the  term 
oyi-%  is  applied  to  the  spiral  cavities  of  the  internal  ear,  and  to  convolu- 
tions— gyrus  fomicatus  andwrt  operti — of  the  brain  ;  the  latter  con- 
stitute the  island  of  Rett,  which,  together  with  the  substantia  perferatai 
forms  the  base  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
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H^M-,  H-flEMA-,  HjE'MATO-,H-ffiMO-  (al/aa,  ulnarot,  blood). 
These  are  forms  of  the  Greek  term  for  Mood,  required  for  the  derivation 
of  adjectives,  and  for  the  construction  of  compound  words.  The  terms 
hmmaio-  and  homo-,  like  the  terms  dermaio-  and  dermo-,  may  he  used 
indifferently. 

HJEM-AGOGUES  (al/ua,  blood,  iywyo'c,  an  expeller).  Hamat- 
agogues.  Expellers  of  blood ;  medicines  which  promote  the  catamenial 
ana  hemorrhoidal  discharges. 

RflSMAL  ARCH  UijIaXio*,  bloody).  That  arch  of  the  vertebra, 
which  is  placed  beneath  the  "  centrum/  for  the  protection  of  a  portion 
of  the  vascular  system.     See  Neural  Arch. 

HJEMALO'PIA  (ai/i«\<*^,  a  mass  of  blood,  a  blood-shot  place). 
Hamalops.  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  blood-shot 
eye.     Tne  term  seems  connected  with  al/uaAsoc,  bloody,  blood-red. 

HjEM-APOTHYSIS  (al/ua,  blood,  and  &iro<pv<rit}  apophysis,  or  a 
process  of  bone).  H&mat-apophysis.  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  a 
bone  occurring  on  each  side  of  the  homed  arch  in  tne  typical  vertebra, 
between  the  plcurapophysis  and  the  haemal  spine  (see  Vertebra).  In 
the  human  thorax,  this  bone  closes  the  arch,  as  a  "  cartilage  of  the  rib," 
with  the  aid  of  a  haemal  spine  or  '*  sternal  bone."  In  the  tail  of  the 
Saurian  it  forms,  with  the  spine,  the  entire  haemal  arch. 

H^M-ASTHENO'S18  (al/ua,  blood,  aadivwvu,  weakness). 
Hamat-asOienosis.   "  Poverty  of  the  blood."  Deterioration  of  the  blood. 

H-flSMAT-E'MESIS  (a!Ma,  a'lfxaroi,  blood,  i/ttterif,  vomiting). 
Vomiiiu  cruentus.  A  vomiting  of  blood.  Haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  hamo-ptt/sis.  See  Hamo- 
ptysis. 

HEMATIC  A  (alfiariKot,  charged  with,  or  full  of,  blood).  A 
term  applied  to  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  act  as  therapeutical 
agents  by  effecting  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  as  diluents, 
inspissants,  spanaemics,  &c.     Then  we  have— 

HcmcUinica  (^alfiarivo* ,  of  blood,  bloody).  This  is  a  term  synony- 
mous with  tomca  analeplica,  and  denotes  a  class  of  the  foregoing 
hamaiica  which  augment  tho  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  or  the 
amount  of  hmmatin  in  the  blood.  They  consist  exclusively  of  iron  and 
its  compounds.    See  Spanamics. 

HJE  MATIN  (al,uaTii/ov,  of  blood,  bloody).  IlanuUosin.  A  crys- 
talline substance  constituting  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood. 

HjEMATITES,  HjEMATI'TIS  (oIMa,  alfiarot,  blood).  Two 
Greek  adjectives,  the  former  masculine,  the  latter  feminine,  denoting 
blood-like.  These  terms  have  been  applied  to — 1,  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
called  hamaiite,  or  blood-stone  (Ai'Oos  being  understood),  so  named 
from  its  reputed  property  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  or  from  its  colour ; 
2.  a  disease,  the  Volvulus  sanguineus  of  the  Latins,  or  ileus  (elXcoc 
being  understood) ;  and  3,  a  vein  (<p\i\}/  being  understood),  Hippo- 
crates and  the  most  ancient  physiologists  making  no  distinction  between 
the  veins  and  the  arteries.  Hamatitis  chordee  (yopdri),  literally,  a 
blood -like  rope  of  gut,  was,  with  the  Greeks,  a  black-pudding. 
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HAS'MATO-BLASTS  (aT/Ma,  al/iarot,  blood,  p\a<rr&vmy  to  ger- 
minate). Hamatthblastic  substance.  The  name  given  to  the  shinint 
homogeneous  bodies,  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  bone-cells,  in  inflamed 
Woe. 

HiEMATO-CELE  (atfia,  a'lfiaro*,  blood,  kiJXij,  a  tumor).  A 
blood- tumor;  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  several  parts  of  the 
body. 

1.  Hematocele,  pelvic.  A  tumor  formed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  peritoneal  pouch  situated  between  the  uterus  and  the  rectum, 
or  into  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue  situated  behind  and  around  the  uterus. 
Pelvic  hematocele  is  termed  uterine,  peri-uterine,  and  retro-uterine, 
with  reference  to  its  seat. 

2.  Hematocele,  pudendorum.  Pudendal  hematocele ;  a  tumor 
formed  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  one  of  the 
labia  maiora,  nymph*,  or  vaginal  walls ;  also  called  sanguineous  tumor 
if  (he  vulva,  snd  labial  thrombus. 

3.  Hematocele,  scrotal.  A  tumor  formed  by  extravasation  of  blocd 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis.    See  Hydrocele. 

HiEM ATODES  (alua-rmin*,  of  the  nature  of  blood).  Bloody ;  as 
applied  to  a  fungous  or  fleshy  excrescence.  The  termination  -odes, 
(£4ift)  expresses  fulness,  and  should  never  be  confounded  with  the 
termination  (p)ides,  which  denotes  resemblance.  Fundus  hsnnatodes  is 
not  hamatota  fungus :  the  former  is  bloody,  the  latter  blood-like  fungus, 
and  has  no  specific  meaning.    See  Preface,  par.  4. 

HJE'MATO-DYSCRA'SIA  {alfxa,  afyiaToc,  blood,  oW*pa<rfa, 
bad  temperament).  Hemo-dyscrasia.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
blood.    See  Crasie. 

HJE'MATO- GENESIS  (alpa,  aV/uarot,  blood,  ytWic,  genera- 
tion). H*mo~gemms.  The  formation  of  blood ;  the  conversion  of 
chyle  into  blood.    See  Amentia. 

HjE'M  ATOID  CANCER.  Fungus  hematodes.  "  This  disease  is 
probably  a  soft,  medullary,  or  other  cancer,  the  substance  of  which  has 
become  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  blood.  When  it  protrudes  through 
the  skin,  it  forms  a  large  vascular  mass,  somewhat  resembling  a  dot 
of  blood." — Tanner.  It  is  evident  from  this  definition  that  the  term 
should  be,  not  hssmatou/,  but  hssmatocfe.  See  Hamatode*  and  Preface, 
par.  4. 

H«dE'MATO-LO'GY  (atna,  oVuoto*,  blood,  Xo'yoc,  a  description). 
Homo-logy.    The  history  of  the  blood. 

H^MATO-LY'TICA  (aT/ua,  a7p<rrot,  blood,  \vtik6x,  able  to 
dissolve).  Heemo-lytica.  The  designation  of  a  class  of  remedies 
intended  to  diminish  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood.  They  are  now 
generally  termed  spametmics. 

HAS'MATOSIN  (nlpa,  aXfiarex,  blood).  A  brown-coloured  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  blood,  forming  red  solutions  with  alkalies, 
and  containing  a  portion  of  the  iron  of  the  blood. 

HjEMATO'SIS;  HASMATCMA  (aluar6my  to  make  bloody). 
The  former  term  denotes  a  changing  into  blood,  sanguification,  or  the 
formation  of  blood ;  the  latter  denotes  a  sanguineous  cyst,  a  blood- 
tumor,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  on  the  brain. 
See  Preface,  par.  2. 

Hematoma  Auris.  A  sanguineous  tumor  occurring  about  the  outer 
surface  of  the  auricle  of  the  ear ;  peculiar  to  the  insane. 

T  2 
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H^EMATO-ZOON  (al/aa,  afyia™,  blood,  {wait,  in  animal).  A 
microscopic  worm  found  in  tho  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  chyluria 
in  tropical  climates.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  Filaridae,  and  is  pro- 
visionally termed  "  filaria  sanguinis  hominis."  The  haematozoa  found 
in  the  human  blood  are,  the  distoma  haematobium,  the  hexathrydium 
venarum,  and  the  fasciola  hepatica. 

HASMAT-U'RIA  (aT/ua,  alfia-rot,  blood,  ouptaj,  to  make  water). 
Sanguis  in  urina.  Discharge  of  blood  in  the  urine,  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra ;  or  from  the  presence,  in 
the  urinary  system,  of  a  worm,  termed  distoma  JuBtnatouium. 

HAM-IDRO'SIS  (al/ua,  blood,  iopou,  to  sweat).  Hcemat-idrosis. 
Ephidrosis  cruenta.  Bloody  sweat ;  morbid  red  discoloration  of  the 
perspiratory  secretion,  depending  on  the  colouring  principle  of  the 
blood. 

H^EMO'  CHROME  (al/ua,  blood,  xpS>»a,  colour).  Hamato- 
chrome.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  hmmaiin,  but  is  more  expressive. 

H-ffiMOCO'CCI  (atfia,  blood,  kokkos,  a  grain).  Nucleiofthe  blood. 
A  term  applied  by  Nedsvetzki  to  some  small  corpuscles  ot  the  size  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  present  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  their  axis,  or  lateral  oscillations. 

UJEMO  CYTO'METER  (aTMa,  aVaro*,  blood,  avtoc,  a  cell, 
/iirpov,  a  measure).  Hctmato-cytometer.  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  corpuscles  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  the  blood 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  richness  or  poverty  of  this  fluid,  the 
variations  in  their  number  being  an  important  element  in  all  conditions 
of  anaemia. 

H<fl2MO-DYNAMO'METER  (a!/xa,  blood,  Mva/iit,  force,  fiirpov, 

measure).    Ilamato-dynamometer.    An  instrument  for  measuring  the 

force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  the  height  to  which  it  will  raise 

a  column  of  mercury.    The  term  hdemo-dromo-meter  (ipofiov,  a  course), 

denoting  the  course  of  the  blood,  is  sometimes  used. 

H^MO  GASTRIC  (aT/ua,  aV/AOTov,  blood,  yoanj/o,  the  stomach). 
Hesmato-gastric.  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  designate  yellow 
fever. 

HEMOGLOBIN.  Hamato-globin.  A  general  term  for  the 
blood-globules  or  red  corpuscles  which  float  in  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
See  Gloftulin. 

HjEMO-KELIDO'SIS  (aT/ia,  blood,  kuX*oW«,  defilement,  from 
KtiXic,  a  spot,  especially  of  blood).  Hcemato-kelidosis.  Blood-spot 
disease ;  the  name  given  by  Rayer  to  Purpura.  The  term,  as  thus 
spelled  and  derived,  is  unexceptional. 

HJEM-OPHTHA'LMOS  (al/uo,  blood,  <j00a\/uoc,  the  eye).  An 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  tho  eye.    See  Hypohama. 

HEMOPOIESIS  (al/aa,  alfiarot,  blood,  qroiqaiv,  a  making). 
Hamato-poiesis.  A  making  of  blood.  This  term,  with  its  synonyms 
krnmo-genesi*  and  sanguificatio,  denotes  the  conversion  of  chyle  into 
blood. 

HEMO'-PTYSIS  (oTa*«,  blood,  nrrvtriv,  a  spitting).  Ifamato- 
ptysis.  The  spitting  of  blood ;  expectoration  of  blood ;  haemorrhage 
from  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  or  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 
Synonymous  terms  are  pneumono-rrliagxa  and  hmmo-ptoi ;  the  latter  is 
inadmissible,  as  vr6a  (or  wrdtjo'te)  meant  (error. 
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Hemoptysis  and  Hematemesis.  The  etymologies  of  these  terms  Dot 
being  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the  diseases  they  denote,  respectively, 
the  following  tabular  view  of  the  symptoms  they  present,  is  copied  from 
Tanner's  "  Index  of  Diseases :" — 


In  hemoptysis : — 
Dyspnoea ;  pain  or  heat  in  chest. 
Blood  coughed  up  in  mouth fuls. 
Blood  frothy. 

Blood  of  a  florid  red  colour. 
Blood  mingled  with  sputa. 
Absence  of  melaraa. 
Bronchial  or  pulmonary  symptoms. 


In  hematemesis : — 
Nausea ;  epigastric  tension. 
Blood  vomited  profusely. 
Blood  not  frothy. 
Blood  dark -coloured. 
Blood  mixed  with  food. 
Melaena  very  common. 
Gastric  or  duodenal  symptoms. 


HiEMORKHA'GIA  (a!Ma,  atfia-rot,  blood,  pnyw/it,  to  burst 
forth).  Hemato-rrhagia.  Suffiusia  sanguinis.  Haemorrhage ;  effusion 
of  blood,  popularly  supposed  to  arise  from  "bursting  a  blood-vessel ;"  a 
bloody  flux. 

1.  Hemorrhage,  cerebral.  Haemorrhage  of  the  brain ;  a  term  not, 
according  to  Tanner,  synonymous  with  apoplexy;  there  may  be 
symptoms  of  the  latter,  but  not  necessarily. 

2.  Hemorrhage,  spinal.  Paralysis  from  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
spinal  cord  or  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  ;  also  called  apoplexy  of 
ike  cord,  myelapoplexia,  &c. 

3.  Hemorrhage,  uterine.  Hemorrhage  of  the  womb,  often  the 
precursor  of  abortion,  and  known  by  the  terras  metrorrhagia  or  the 
vernacular  flooding. 

4.  Hemorrhage,  meningeal  (nnviy£,  /Lifjyiyvoc,  a  membrane,  par- 
ticularly  of  the  brain).  Extravasation  of  blood,  either  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  or  beneath  the  serous  membrane,  or  into  the  meshes 
of  the  pia-mater. 

5.  Hemorrhage,  inevitable.  Unavoidable  haemorrhage,  caused  by 
placenta  previa,  an  affection  connected  with  parturition. 

6.  Hemorrhage,  fortuitous.  Accidental  haemorrhage,  occurring  from 
accidental  detachment  of  the  placenta,  in  parturition. 

7.  Hemorrhage,  traumatic.  Haemorrhage  from  a  vessel  which  has 
been  directly  divided,  as  by  a  wound.  In  this  case,  it  is  termed 
primary  or  immediate,  when  it  follows  immediately  after  the  infliction 
of  the  injury ;  secondary,  when  it  follows  at  a  period  varying  from  five 
to  twenty-five  days  after  the  injur}-.  When  the  haemorrhage  occurs 
from  some  constitutional  cause,  it  is  termed  spontaneous. 

8.  Other  varieties.    Haemorrhage  is  termed,  I.  Active,  when  con- 
gestion or  inflammation  has  preceded  the  flow ;  Passive,  when  there 
nave  previously  existed  signs  of  debility,  with  poverty  of  blood.    2. 
Symptomatic,  when  it  is  clearly  a  result  of  some  disease,  as  tubercle, 
cancer,  &c ;  Idiopathic  or  essential,  when  no  such  connexion  has  been 
perceptible.    3.  Constitutional,  when  it  occurs  at  intervals,  and  seems 
to  be  of  service  to  the  general  health,  as  in  the  bleeding  from  piles  in 
plethoric  persons ;   Vicarious,  when  supplemental  of  some  other  hae- 
morrhage, as  in  the  case  of  epistsxis  in  place  of  the  usual  catamenial 
discharge;  Critical,  when  it  occurs  during  the  progress  of  some  disease, 
producing  marked  good  or  bad  effects. — Tanner. 

H-*>10RRHArGIC  DIA'THESIS.  A  tendency  in  certain  con- 
stitutions, to  uncontrollable  haemorrhage  from  trivial  wounds  or  slight 
surgical  operations. 
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HEMORRHAGIC  or  BLACK  MEASLES  (al/tia,  blood, 
faywvpt,  to  break  forth).  A  variety  of  measles,  deacriDed  by  Bayer 
aa  unconnected  with  constitutional  debility,  and  characterized  by  a 
vinous-coloured  efflorescence  not  disappearing  under  pressure  of  the 

flJEMORRHCE'A  PETECHIALS  (al/ua,  blood,  pirn,  to  flow). 
Heemato-rrhcea.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Adair  to  the  chronic  form  of 
purpura.  It  has  also  been  designated  as  petechia  sine  fibre,  morbms 
maculosus,  land-scurvy,  &c. 

HEMORRHOIDAL  (aT/ua,  blood,  pim,  to  flow).  A  term  applied 
to  a  branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  to  arteries  of  the  rectum,  because 
they  often  bleed  ;  these  are  termed  the  superior,  the  middle,  and  the 
inferior. 

HEMORRHOIDS  (alfiofipoU,  Hot,  liable  to  discharge  blood). 
The  term  alfioppoiit*  (4>Xi'/9te  understood)  denotes,  generally,  veins 
liable  to  hemorrhage,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  piles,  or  small  round 
tumors  situated  at  the  verge  of  the  anus.  Bleeding  piles  are  tumors 
which  discharge  blood  ;  Hind  piles,  those  which  do  not  bleed ;  indolent 
piles,  those  which  are  free  from  pain.  Intero-ejiernal  piles  are  partly 
within,  partly  without  the  sphincter. 

1.  External  haemorrhoids.  Haunoirhoids  occurring  outside  the 
sphincter  muscle,  and  consisting  either  of  a  knot  of  varicose  veins,  or  of 
one  or  more  cutaneous  excrescences.  In  the  former  case,  the  veins 
may  contain  fluid  blood ;  more  frequently  their  contents  have  become 
coagulated,  forming  one  or  several  tense  and  purple  swellings.  The 
excrescences  consist  chiefly  of  hypcrtrophied  skin  and  areolar  tissue.— 
Tanner. 

2.  Infernal  haemorrhoids.  These  are  simple  or  multiple,  and  of  three 
kinds.  1.  Spongy  vascular  growths,  having  a  red  granular  appearance 
and  soft  elastic  texture,  like  that  of  erectile  tissue.  2.  Made  up  of 
lower  branches  of  hemorrhoidal  veins.  Branches  dilated;  often 
plugged  with  coagula.  3.  Pendulous  tumors,  composed  of  fi  bro-areolar 
tissue. — Tanner. 

3.  According  to  Galen,  the  hemorrhoid  discharge  differs  from 
hemorrhage  in  being  a  less  violent  and  copious  flow  of  blood,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  tumors  without  anv  bleeding  at  all.  The 
former  term  has  been  applied  to  polypus  and  all  other  tumors  about  the 
uterus. 

H-flEMO-SPA'SIC  SYSTEM  (aT/ua,blood,<Mr<S»,todraworattract). 
A  new  system  of  medicine,  introduced  by  Dr.  Junod  of  Paris,  consist- 
ing in  the  employment  of  a  pneumatic  apparatus  of  peculiar  construction, 
in  which  the  arm  or  leg  is  so  placed  as  to  attract  the  blood  to  the 
extremities,  without  diminishing  the  mass  of  this  liquid. 

H./EMO  STA'SIS  (al/ud<rrao-ir,  a  means  of  stopping  blood,  from 
alfxa,  blood,  and  oraat*,  from  Vcttij/lu,  to  make  to  stand).  HanuUo- 
stasis.  Stagnation  of  blood.  Hence  the  terms  hamo-siatica,  styptics, 
or  medicines  which  stop  haemorrhages;  and  hamostat,  an  instrument  for 
arresting  the  flow  of  blood  in  epistaxis. 

HJEMO-THO'RAX  (alt* a,  blood,  6wPa%,  the  chest).  Hrnmato- 
thorax.  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  from  a 
Wound,  a  contusion  of  the  chest,  certain  diseases,  &c. 

HEMO-TRO'PH Y  (al/ua,  blood,  Tpo</>»},  nourishment).  Hamato- 
irophy.    A  term  used  to  denote  an  excess  of  sanguineous  nutriment,  aa 
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distinguished  from  hypertrophy  and  hyperamia.    The  term,  in  itself, 
conveys  no  notion  of  excess.    See  Anwmotrophy. 

HAIR.  The  collection  of  horny  appendages  of  the  skin,  produced 
by  the  involution  and  subsequent  evolution  of  the  epidermis;  the 
involution  constituting  the  sheath  of  the  follicle  in  which  the  hair  if 
enclosed,  and  the  evolution  the  body  of  the  hair.  Each  hair  consists  of 
a  bulb,  or  root ;  a  ik/?,  or  central  portion ;  and  a  point. 

HAIR-FOLLICLES.  Follicles  of  the  skin,  descending  into  the 
derma,  and  supporting  and  maintaining  the  position  of  the  hair. 

HAIR-LICHEN.  The  Lichen  pilaris ;  a  variety  of  lichenous  rash, 
in  which  the  pimples  are  limited  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  desquamate 
after  ten  davs. 

HAUTuS  (halitare,  freq.  of  halare,  to  breathe).  Breath,  vapour. 
An  aqueous  vapour,  or  gas.  for  inhalation. 

Halitus  of  the  blood.  The  vapour  which  arises  from  the  blood  when 
newly  drawn.    Plenck  termed  it  gas  animate  sanguinis. 

HALLEX.  AUex.  By  some  this  word  is  used  to  denote  the  thumb, 
or  great  toe;  by  others  it  is  connected  with  the  term  alee,  dregs  or 
sediment.    Hatha,  or  alius,  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  thumb. 

HALLUCINATION;  ILLUSION;  DELUSION.  (The  Latins 
used  the  verb  alucinor  and  the  substantive  alucinatio ;  the  origin  of  the 
word  was  probably  d\uw,  d\uo-K<#,  to  wander  in  mind.)  •*  Ira  person 
sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  perceives  what  has  no  existence  external  to 
hit  senses,  he  h*s*  hallucination ;  if  he  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  perceives 
that  which  has  no  such  external  existence  as  he  perceives,  or  perceives 
it  with  erroneous  form  or  qualities,  he  has  an  illusion ;  and  if,  through 
perceiving  external  objects  as  they  really  exist,  he  believes  in  the 
existence  of  such  objects,  or  conceives  such  notions  of  the  properties 
and  relations  of  things,  as  are  absurd  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
he  has  an  insane  conception  or  delusion — the  ground  of  the  falseness 
of  conception  being  not  error,  but  a  morbid  condition/' — Dr.  Mauds' 

by- 

HALO  (halos,  i.q.  £\wc,  a  round  threshing-floor).  A  circle  round 
the  sun ;  the  areola,  or  ring,  which  surrounds  the  nipple  of  the  mamma. 

HALO  SIGNATU8.  The  name  given  by  Sir  C.  Bell  to  the 
impression  of  the  ciliary  processes  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  &c.,  from  its  consisting  of  a  circle  of  radiations,  called  by 
Haller  stria  retmm  subject*  ligamento  ciliari.  By  Winslow  these  marks 
are  called  sulci  cUiares ;  by  Zinn,  corona  cHiaris. 

HA'LOGEN  (£\c,  dXo't,  salt,  rock-salt,  ytwam,  to  produce).  A 
salt-radical,  or  substance  which  forms  a  haloid  salt  with  a  metal ;  the 
halogens  are  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluoriue ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  compound  halogen  cyanogen.  The  name  halogen  is  derived 
from  the  tendency  to  produce  salts  resembling  sea-salt  in  their  compo- 
sition ;  and  such  salts  are  called  haloid  salts. 

HALOID  SALTS  (£A«,  d\6*t  salt,  rock-salt,  tleos,  likeness). 
Salts  which  consist  only  of  a  metal  and  an  electro-negative  radical  or 
halogen,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  Ac.  Besides  the  simple  haloid  salts, 
Berzelius  distinguishes  the  three  following  combinations : — ( 

1.  Hydro- haloid  salts,  or  combinations  of  a  simple  haloYd  salt  and 
the  hydracid  of  its  radical. 

2.  Oxy-haloid  salts,  or  combinations  of  a  metallic  oxide  with  a  haloid 
salt  of  the  same  metal. 
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8.  Double  haloid  salts,  consisting,  1,  of  two  simple  haloid  salts,  which 
contain  different  metals,  but  the  same  non-metallic  ingredient ;  2,  of 
two  haloid  salts  consisting  of  the  same  metal,  but  in  which  the  other 
element  is  different ;  and  3,  of  two  simple  haloid  salts,  of  which  both 
-elements  are  entirely  different    See  Amphid  Salt. 

HA'LOPHYTES  (£\c,  d\ot,  salt,  <bvrov,  a  plant).  A  class  of 
saltworts,  which  inhabit  salt  marshes,  and  by  combustion  yield  barilla, 
as  salsola,  salicornia,  and  chenopodium. 

HALO'XYLIN  f&\v,  d\6t,  salt,  £u\oi/,  wood).  A  new  species  of 
blasting  powder,  made  of  taw- dust,  charcoal,  and  nitre,  and  sometimes 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. 

HAMBRO'  BLUE.  English  blue.  Carbonate  of  Conner.  Mixed 
with  lime  and  exposed  to  the  air,  its  colour  is  changed  to  blue,  when  it 
is  used  as  a  pigment 

HAMULA^RI  A  LYMPH  ATICA.  A  species  of  worm,  discovered 
by  Treutler  in  the  bronchial  glands  of  a  phthisical  subject. 

HA'MULUS  CO'CHLESs  (hamulus,  dim.  of  hamus,  a  hook). 
Literally,  the  small  hook  of  the  cochlea ;  a  kind  of  hook,  by  which  the 
lamina  spiralis  terminates  upon  the  axis,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
second  turn,  where  the  point  of  the  infundibulum  commences. 

HAND.    Manus.    The  organ  of  prehension,  consisting  of— 

1.  The  Carpus,  or  wrist,  which  is  composed  of  the  eight  following 
bones : — 


1.  The  scaphoid,  or  boat-shaped. 

2.  The  semilunar,  or  half-moon. 
8.  The  cuneiform,  or  wedge-like. 
4.  The  pisiform,  or  pea-like. 


5.  The  trapezium,  or  four-sided. 

6.  The  trapezoid,  like  the  former. 

7.  The  os  magnum,  or  large  bone. 

8.  The  unciform,  or  hook-like. 


2.  The  Metacarpus,  or  the  four  bones  constituting  the  palm  and  back 
of  the  hand ;  the  upper  ends  have  plane  surfaces,  the  lower  convex. 
Sometimes  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  is  reckoned  among  the  meta- 
carpal. 

3.  The  Digiti,  or  fingers,  consisting  of  twelve  bones,  arranged  in 
three  phalanges,  or  rows. 

4.  The  Pollex,  or  thumb,  consisting  of  three  bones. 

HA  PS  US  {&\j/ot,  a  joint  or  limb).  A  binding  together;  and,  hence, 
a  piece  of  wool  formed  into  a  bandage. 

HARE-BRAINED  PASSION.  Wayward  passion,  leading  to  acta 
of  violence ;  the  manie  sans  dilire  of  M.  Pinel,  who  ascribes  it  to  the 
effect  of  a  neglected  or  ill-directed  education  upon  a  mind  naturally 
perverse  or  unruly. 

HARE-LIP  (labrum  leporinum).  A  congenital  perpendicular  fissure 
of  the  upper  lip,  extending  from  its  free  edge  towards  its  attachment, 
resulting  from  arrest  of  development,  and  named  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  hare.  When  the  fissure  occurs  on 
one  side  only  of  the  mesial  line,  the  hare-lip  is  termed  single  ;  when  on 
both  sides,  double. 

HAR'M  ALINE.  This  substauce  and  harmine  are  alkaloids  occur- 
ring in  the  seeds  of  Peganum  harmala,  united  with  phosphoric  acid. 
The  harmala  red  of  commerce  is  the  powder  of  the  seeds,  used  in  dyeing 
red,  rose-colour,  and  pink. 

HARMCNI A  (dpfiovia,  a  close  joining,  from  &pm,  to  fit  together). 
A  species  of  synarthrosis,  or  almost  immovable  articulation  of  bones. 
See  Articulation. 
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HARTSHORN.  Cornu  cervinum.  The  antlers  of  tlio  Cervus 
Eiapkttiy  the  hart  or  stag,  formerly  used  as  the  source  of  ammonia, 
which  was  hence  termed  volatile  spirit  of  hartshorn.  The  pungent 
volatile  salt,  called  "  smelling-salts,  *  is  an  impure  solid  carbonate  ot 
ammonia,  which  retains  the  name  of  hartshorn  from  being  originally 
obtained  or  distillation  of  this  horn.     See  Ammonia. 

HARVEST-BUG.  Mower's  mite.  The  Acarus  or  Leptus  autum- 
nalis,  a  variety  of  the  tick  insect,  which  infests  the  skin  in  the  autumn, 
producing  intolerable  itching,  succeeded  by  glossy  wheals ;  it  has  hence 
Wen  called  utheal-irorm. 

HA8CHI8H.  The  Arabian  name  given  to  the  dried  tops  of  Can- 
nabis Indica  or  Indian  Hemp,  gathered  some  time  before  the  seeds 
come  to  maturity.  It  is  used  for  smoking,  and  employed  as  a  narcotic 
in  the  East. 

HAU'STUS  (haurire,  to  draw).  A  draught.  It  differs  from  a  mix- 
ture only  in  quantity,  and  should  not  exceed  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

HAVERSIAN  CANALS.  A  term  Riven,  from  the  name  of  their 
discoverer  Havers,  to  a  very  complicated  apparatus  of  minute  canals 
found  in  the  substance  of  bone,  and  containing  medullary  matter.  The 
central  canal,  as  well  as  the  separate  cells,  may  be  regarded  as  enlarge- 
ments of  them. 

HAY-FEVER.  Asthma  tx  faenisida.  A  febrile  influenza  or 
catarrh,  incidental  to  certain  susceptible  constitutions  at  the  period  of 
haymaking.  It  is  also  termed  hay-asthma  and  summer  catarrh,  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  intensity  of  the  febrile,  bronchial,  or  catarrhal 
symptoms. 

HEAD-ACHE.  Keplialalgia.  This  affection  is  termed  organic% 
when  it  arises  from  serious  disease  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes ; 
plethoric,  when  due  to  fulness  or  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels ; 
bilious,  when  connected  with  derangement  of  the  stomach,  arising  from 
irregularities  in  diet,  popularly  termed  "  sick  head-ache ;"  and  nervous, 
when  occasioned  by  debility  or  exhaustion.  To  this  last  variety  of  head- 
ache may  be  referred  hemicrania  or  '*  brow-ague,"  clavus  hystericus,  Sec. 

HEART.  Cor.  The  central  organ  of  circulation.  It  is  enveloped 
in  a  membrane  called  the  pericardium.  It  is  divided,  externally,  into 
a  base,  or  its  broad  part ;  a  superior  and  an  inferior  surface ;  and  an 
anterior  and  posterior  margin.  Internally,  it  consists,  in  man,  of  four 
cavities,  viz.  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  and  is  thence  called  double. 

1.  Hearty  caudal.  A  pulsating  palish  sac,  containing  red  blood,  and 
situated  at  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  eel. 

2.  Hearts,  lymphatic.  A  term  applied  by  M tiller  to  some  small 
pulsating  sacs  in  the  frog,  the  snake,  &c,  considered  by  him  as  hearts 
of  the  lymphatic  system. 

3.  Heart,  displacement  of.  Ektopia  cordis,  from  iKrowif  «,  to  dis- 
place, or  i*Towi0f,  displaced.  It  is  congenital ;  or  the  effect  of  effused 
fluid,  or  of  its  subsequent  absorption,  &c. 

4.  Heart-bum.  Kardialgia  mordens.  A  gnawing  or  burning  un- 
easiness, felt  chiefly  at  the  kardia.    See  Circulation. 

HEART,  MURMURS  OF.  Murmurs  or  morbid  sounds  heard  in 
diseases  of  the  heart.  When  they  arise  from  disease  within  the  heart, 
they  are  called  endocardial ;  when  they  occur  between  the  heart  and 
the  pericardium,  they  are  called  exocardial.  When  the  endocardial 
murmurs  arise  from  an  unnatural  contraction  or  an  unnatural  widening 
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of  the  orifices  between  the  vessels  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  they  are 
called  organic;  when  they  arise  from  states  of  the  blood,  they  are 
csl\ea  functional  or  inorganic.  Murmurs  which  occur  with  the  current 
of  the  blood,  are  said  to  be  constrictive ;  those  aoainst  the  current,  are 
called  regurgitant.  The  following  murmurs,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  are  given  in 
the  order  of  their  frequency : — 

1.  Mitral  regurgitant  murmur.  A  systolic  murmur,  heard  best  im- 
mediately above  or  to  the  outside  of  the  left  apex  of  the  heart,  arising 
from  inefficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  by  changes  in  its  structure,  rough- 
ness at  its  edges,  from  vegetatious  shortening  of  the  ckordm  tendinem, 
or  fibrinous  clots  entangled  in  them.  It  is  faintly  heard  or  is  wholly 
inaudible  at  the  right  apex.    It  is  generally  permanent. 

2.  Aortic  constrictive  murmur.  A  systolic  murmur,  heard  best  at 
mid-sternum  opposite  the  interspace  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs, 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  rib,  indicating  a  rough  constriction  of  the 
aortic  orifice.  It  has  a  high  pitch,  and  is  a  harsh,  loud,  and  prolonged 
murmur. 

3.  Aortic  regurgitant  murmur.  A  diastolic  murmur,  of  a  blowing 
or  hissing  character,  differing  from  the  last  in  being  heard  almost  as 
distinctly  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  as  at  the  third  costal  interspace. 

4.  Mitral  constrictive  murmur.  A  diastolic  murmur,  heard  best 
immediately  above  and  about  the  left  apex. 

5.  Tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur.  A  systolic  murmur,  heard  best 
immediately  above  or  at  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  due  to  regurgitation, 
or  to  the  collision  of  the  blood  amongst  the  chorda  tendtnea.  It  is 
inaudible,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  left  apex.  It  originates  in  the  right 
ventricle,  and  is  generally  a  soft  murmur  of  low  pitch.  It  is  a  rare 
murmur,  and  may  be  often  undiscovered  when  accompanied  by  a  poVer- 
ful  mitral  murmur. 

6.  Pulmonary  constrictive  murmur.  A  systolic  murmur,  heard  best 
at  the  sternal  edge  of  the  third  left  cartilage,  indicating  roughness  or 
obstruction  from  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  orifice.    It  is  rarely  heard. 

7.  Pulmonary  regurgitant  murmur.  This  indication  of  insufficiency 
of  the  pulmonary  valves  is  very  rare. 

8.  Tricuspid  constrictive  murmur.  A  diastolic  murmur,  the  rarest  of 
murmurs,  and,  when  beard,  found  at  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

9.  Rxocardial  murmurs.  Murmurs  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
surface  of  the  nericardium  against  the  heart,  when  these  surfaces  are 
roughened  by  the  effusion  of  fi brine  from  inflammatory  disease.  They 
are  more  or  less  rough  according  to  circumstances,  and  may  entirely 
eease  by  the  effusion  of  serum  or  fluid  between  the  pericardium  and 
the  heart. — Engl.  Cycl. 

HEAT  {<8stu8y  Latin).  In  popular  language,  heat  is  the  sensation 
experienced  on  touching  a  body  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  blood,  or  98°  Fnhr.  In  chemical  language,  it  is  the  cause  of  that 
sensation,  or  caloric.     Sec  Caloric. 

Two  theories.  The  material  theory  regarded  heat  as  matter,  and 
called  it  phlogiston  or  caloric ;  the  kinetic  (ncfmfortc,  motion),  or  dynamic 
(ovva/itt,  power),  theory  regarded  it  as  a  rapid  motion  of  minute  par- 
ticles ;  the  latter  theory  is  also  termed  tkermo-dynamics. 

HEAT-FORMING  FOODS.  A  general  term  for  a  group  of  sub- 
stances which  are  called  combustible,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  burned 
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in  the  tvstem ;  and  carbonaceous,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  large 

J|uantiUes  of  carbon  or  charcoal.  Theao  tubstancef  are  the  varioui 
onna  of  starch,  sugar,  and  fat 

HEAVY  SPAR.  Batytine.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  a  mineral  sub- 
atance  which,  after  being  calcined,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  then 
taken  into  a  dark  room,  emits  a  reddish  phosphorescent  light  It  is 
need  for  the  preparation  of  barytic  salts  for  chemical  experiments.  See 
Bolognian  Phosphorus. 

HE'CTIC  (£rtKOf,  habitual).  This  term  is  sometimes  used,  like 
the  Greek  feminine,  as  a  substantive,  to  denote  a  habitual  or  very 
protracted  fever ;  but,  more  generally,  as  an  adjective,  in  conjunction 
with  the  term  fever,  to  designate  a  remittent  fever,  marked  by  daily 
paroxysms. 

HE'LICO-TRE'MA  (S\<£,  7X<«ov,  a  coil,  rpv/ia,  a  perfo- 
ration). An  opening  by  means  of  which  the  two  scale  of  the 
cochlea  communicate  superiorly,  over  the  hamulus  lamina)  spiralis. 

HELIO'GRAPHY  (fi\ioty  the  sun,  ypd*«,  to  paint).  Photogra- 
phy.   The  art  of  taking  sun-pictures.    See  Actinism. 

HETIOTROPE  (ftAiot,  the  sun,  rpbr«,  to  turn).  Bloodstone ; 
an  intimate  mixture  of  calcedonv  with  a  substance  called  green  earthy 
which  owes  its  colour  to  iron.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  stono  had 
power  to  staunch  an  effusion  of  blood.  Pliny  speaks  of  heliotrope  as  a 
stone  that  was  used  for  solar  observations. 

HE'LIUM  (ftXioc,  the  sun).  A  hypothetical  new  substance  inferred 
to  exist  from  the  appearance  in  the  spectrum  of  the  yellow  solar  pro- 
minences of  a  certain  bright  line  not  identifiable  with  that  of  any  known 
terrestrial  flame. 

HELIX  (IXtP,  from  i\iaau>,  to  turn  about).  A  coil ;  a  spiral,  or 
winding  line.  This  term  denotes,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  bar  or  margin 
of  the  external  ear ;  hence,  helicis  major,  and  helicis  minor,  names  of 
two  muscles  of  the  helix. 

HELLE30RUS.  Hellebore;  the  name  of  a  poisonous  genus  of 
Ranunculaceotis  plants.  Under  the  term  iWifiopo*,  the  Ancients  em- 
ployed a  specific  for  many  diseases,  especially  madness  :  to  accost  a  per- 
son with  »I0'  iWifiopov,  drink  hellebore,  was  a  ouiet  way  of  saving, 
You  are  mad;  and  by  the  verb  t  AAt/Soplgw,  to  administer  hellebore, 
Hippocrates  means,  to  bring  the  patient  to  his  senses.  The  best  helle- 
bore was  grown  at  Anticyra  in  the  JEgean  Sea ;  hence,  Horace  recom- 
mends a  voyage  to  that  island — "  naviget  Anticyram" — as  a  remedy  in 
certain  cases  of  mental  delusion. 

HE'LMINS  (iAMirt,  tX/utrtfoc,  a  worm,  from  s'Am,  to  roll  up,  with 
reference  to  its  wriggling  motion).     Vermis.    A  worm. 

1.  Helmintk-apogmet  (iywyov,  an  expcller).  Anthelmintics;  ver- 
mifuges ;  remedies  for  tho  expulsion  of  worms. 

2.  Helminthiasis  (iX/MfOidw,  to  suffer  from  worms).  A  disease  in 
which  worms,  or  their  larva;,  arc  bred  under  the  skin. 

3.  Ifelmintho-logy  (Xoyot,  an  account).  The  knowledge,  description, 
or  natural  bistorv  of  worms. 

HELO'DES  "(sAaVlnt,  marshy,  from  SXov,  a  marsh).  A  term 
applied  to  fevers  produced  by  marsh-miasma. 

HE'LOS  (iiXot,  clazms,  a  nail,  anything  like  a  nail,  a  wart,  callus 
on  the  hand  or  feet).  A  name  given  to  the  tumor  formed  by  prolapsus 
or  procidentia  iridis.    See  Mgocephalon. 
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HEMATO'XYLUM  CAMPECHIANUM.  Logwood  ;  a  legumi- 
nou  plant,  containing  a  principle  called  htsmatoxyline,  and  used  as  an 
astringent.  The  wood  is  imported  from  Campeachy,  Honduras,  and 
Jamaica.    The  word  should  be  hmmatoxglum. 

HEMERALOTIA.  Retinitis  pigmentosa.  Some  confusion  has 
•risen  respecting  the  use  of  this  term,  probably  from  different  views 
taken  of  its  etymology. 

1.  If  the  term  is  formed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  genuine  Greek 
word  nyctalopia,  it  means  day-vi«ion,  or  night-blindness  (ii/iipa,  day, 
sty,  the  eye)  ;  and  it  then  denotes  a  form  of  partial  blindness  in  which 
the  patient  can  tee  in  broad  day-light  only,  being  blind  during  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  it  usually  occurs  in  persons  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  strong  glaring  light  of  the  tropics.  In  this 
•ense  it  is  generally  received  by  writers  on  diseases  of  the  eye. 

2.  If  another  etymology  be  adopted  (rifxipa,  day,  dXaot,  blind,  tu\J/, 
the  eye),  the  term  denotes  day-blindness  and,  by  inference,  night- 
vision.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  intermittent  amaurosis.  See 
Nyctalopia. 

HE'MI-  (root  of  ijui<rv*,  semis,  half).  An  inseparable  Greek 
prefix,  used  in  composition,  and  corresponding  to  the  ssmi-  of  the 

1.  Hemi-anastkesia  (i*ai<r0?/<na,  want  of  feeling  or  perception). 
Loss  of  sensibility  en  one  side  only  of  the  body. 

2.  Hemi-crania  («rpav/or,  the  skull).  Brow-ague ;  head-ache  affect- 
ing one  side  only  of  the  brow  and  forehead,  with  symptoms  intermit- 
tent, and  recurring  with  the  regularity  of  an  ague-fit.  It  has  been 
called  Sun-pain,  from  its  sometimes  continuing  so  long  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon.  It  is  the  migraine  (bemi-craine)  of  the  French,  and 
hence  the  vulgar  term  megrims. 

3.  Hemi-cpsis  (o\f/i*,  eye-sight).  Hemiopia.  Visus  dimidiatus. 
Half-sight ;  a  defect  of  vision  in  which  half  only  of  an  object  is  seen  ; 
incomplete  or  incipient  amaurosis. 

4.  Hemi-plegia,  formerly  hemi-plexia  (wXi/f**,  a  stroke).  A  stroke 
on  one  side,  on  one  half;  a  variety  of  paralysis  in  which  one  side-half 
of  the  body  is  deprived  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  of  both.  By  the  term 
alternate  hemiplegia,  M.  Gubler  designates  the  rarer  cases  in  which  the 
face  is  paralysed  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  the  limbs  on  the  opposite 
tide ;  the  lesion  will  then  be  found  in  the  pons  varolii,  not  in  the  cere  - 
bral  hemispheres. 

5.  Hemispheres  {<r<pa7pa,  a  sphere).  The  two  parts  which  consti- 
tute the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum ;  they  are  separated  by  the  falx 
cerebri.  The  incorrectness  of  the  term  hemispheres,  as  applied  to  the 
brain,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  two  hemispheres  (so  called) 
constitute  together  very  little  more  than  one-half  of  a  sphere. 

6.  Hetni-tropow  (rplvw,  to  turn).  A  term  applied,  in  botany,  toon 
ovule  in  which  the  raphe  terminates  about  half-way  between  the  chalaza 
and  the  orifice. 

HEMLOCK.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Conium  maculatum,  an 
Umbelliferous  plant  of  narcotic  poisonous  properties.  It  is  the  ku>ihi»v 
of  the  Greeks,  the  cicuta  of  the  Romans. 

HEM  M1NG8  SAFETY  JET.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  brass- 
tube  packed  closely  with  thin  copper-wires,  for  preventing  the  return  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame  from  the  jet  to  the  reservoir. 
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HEMP-SEED.  A  characteristic  name  of  tome  varieties  of  the 
mulberry  calculus,  which  are  remarkably  smooth  and  pale-coloured, 
resembling  hemp-seed. 

HENBANE.  A  plant  which,  according  to  its  vernacular  name,  is 
the  bane  of  hens.  Its  botanical  name  represents  it  as  the  bean  of  hogs. 
The  plant  has  acquired  the  more  characteristic  name  of  stinking  night- 
shade, from  its  fetid  odour.     See  Hyoscyamus. 

HEN-BLINDNESS.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  nyctalopia,  or 
night-blindness,  from  a  natural  defect  in  hens,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  cannot  see  to  pick  up  small  grains  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and 
to  employ  this  time  in  going  to  roost.     See  Hemeralopia. 

HENNA'.  A  substance  procured  in  Egypt  from  the  Laivsonia 
inermis,  with  which  the  women  stain  their  fingers  and  feet ;  it  is  also 
used  for  dyeing  skins  and  maroquins  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

HETAR,  in  MEDICINE  (>>ap,  Vnraroi).  Latin,  jecur.  The 
liver ;  the  organ  which  secretes  the  bile. 

1.  Hepatalgia  (&\yot,  pain).  Pain  of  the  liver.  Swelling  of  the 
liver  is  termed  hepatalgia  tnfarcta,  liver-disease,  enlarged  liver,  &c. 

2.  Hepatic  (faaTtKot,  of  the  liver).  A  term  applied  to  any  part 
belonging  to  the  liver.  The  hepatic  cells  or  corpuscles,  constituting, 
with  the  vascular  plexus,  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  liver,  are 
44  nucleolo-nucleated  cells,  of  a  polyhedral  figure,  measuring  about 

1  jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pale  amber  colour. '     The 
tic  duct  is  one  of  the  three  biliary  ducts.    See  Biliary  Ducts  and 
loastna. 

3.  Hepatic  degenerations.  There  are  several  varieties : — (1.)  He- 
par  adiposum  or  fatty  liver,  in  which  the  hepatic  cells  are  gorged 
with  oil-globules,  diminishing  the  normal  granular  matter  and  quite 
obscuring  the  nucleated  nuclei.  (2.)  Amyloid  degeneration,  also 
termed  waxy,  albuminous,  lardaceous,  or  scrofulous  liver,  in  which  the 
glandular  structure  is  gradually  converted  into  a  dense  materia], 
involving  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells  with  abolition  of  their  func- 
tions. (3.)  Pigment  liver  or  melanamic  liver,  in  which  the  liver  is 
sometimes  found  after  death  to  present  a  blackish  or  chocolate  colour, 
due  to  accumulation  of  pigment  matter  in  the  vascular  apparatus  of 
the  gland. — Tanner. 

4.  Hepatic  flux.  Bilious  flux;  the  name  given  in  the  East  to  a 
variety  of  dysentery,  in  which  there  is  a  frequent  flow  of  bilious  fluid 
from  the  rectum. 

5.  Hepatine.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Pavy  to  the  glycogenic  sub- 
stance formed  by  the  liver.  Recently  he  has  termed  it  "  amyloid  sub- 
stance "  from  its  resemblance  to  starch,  or  dextrine. 

6.  HepaUitis  (hwotit**,  of,  or  in  the  liver).  A  term  employed  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  hepatic;  thus*$\iuV 
titrarlriv  was  the  vena  cava  ascendens  of  Hippocrates.  Tbe  term  now 
denotes  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  should  be  considered  under  the 
five  following  beads : — 

"  (1.)  Hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  investment,  or  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  of  both  combined.  (2.)  Cirrhosis,  or  that 
slow  form  of  inflammatory  action  which  affects  the  areolar  or  connective 
tissue.  (3.)  Syphilitic  hepatitis.  (4.)  Inflammation  of  the  blood-vessels. 
(5.)  Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder." — Tanner. 

7.  By  peri-hepatitis  is  denoted  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  liver 
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tad  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  without  extensive  affection  of  the  peripheral 
time  of  tne  gland. 

8.  Hepatization,  Carnification.  A  change  induced  in  the  lung  by- 
inflammation,  in  which  it  loses  its  vesicular  and  crepitating  character, 
and  resembles  the  liver  in  firmness  and  weight,  sinking  in  water.  It  is 
divided  into  the  red  and  the  gray,  or  purulent,  infiltration.  Compare 
Splenization. 

9.  Hepato-cele  (*tj\n,  a  tumor).  Hepatic  hernia;  hernia  of  the 
liver,  oauvages  has  distinguished  two  species  of  hepatocele— the 
ventral,  in  the iinea  alba ;  and  the  umbilical,  or  hepat-omphalum. 

10.  Hepato-gastric  or  gastro-hepatic.  A  name  of  the  smaller  omen- 
tum, which  passes  from  the  liver  to  the  stomach. 

11.  Hepato-phyma  (<pdpa,  a  suppurating  tumor).  A  suppurative 
■welling  of  the  liver. 

12.  Hepato-rrhcea  [piw,  to  flow).  Literally,  a  liver-flow;  a  morbid 
flow  of  bile ;  a  species  of  diarrhoea  in  which  the  excreted  matters  seem 
to  come  from  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  the  great  proportion  of  bile. 

HETAR,  in  CHEMISTRY  (tjwap,  the  liver).  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  the  combinations  of  sulphur  with  alkalies,  from  their  liver- 
like  appearances.  Thus  we  had  hepar  antimonii,  an  oxysulphuret  of 
antimony ;  hepar  colds,  a  bisulphuret  of  calcium ;  hepar  sulphuris,  a 
snlphuret  of  potash;  hepar  sulphuris  volatile,  the  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  or  Boyle's  Fuming  Spirit 

1.  Hepatic  air  denotes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  hepatic  waters, 
sulphurous  waters ;  hepatic  cinnabar,  'a  steel-gray  variety  of  cinnabar ; 
hepatic  pyrites,  a  variety  of  prismatic  iron  pyrites,  which  becomes 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Hepatixed  ammonia.  Bi-hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia;  employed  as  a  test 

HEPATIC  ALOES  (n™P,  JHraror,  the  liver).  A  liver-coloured 
extract  of  the  Aloe  hepaUca,  consisting  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaf  of  the  plant 

HEPTA'NDRIA  (iwr£,  seven,  dytf'p,  a  man).  The  seventh  class 
of  the  Linntean  system  of  Botany,  including  those  plants  which  have 
seven  stamens  in  their  flowers. 

HERBA'RIUM.  A  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants,  formerly 
known  by  the  expressive  term  hortus  siccus  or  dry  garden. 

HEREDITARY  (hares,  an  heir).  A  term  applied  to  diseases 
supposed  to  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  children ;  and  such 
transmission  is  said  to  be  due  to  hereditary  predisposition.  In  extreme 
cases,  in  which  all  or  several  children  exhibit  a  special  liability  to 
certain  diseases,  this  liability  is  referred  to  family  constitution.  See 
Atavism, 

HERMATHRODITE  ('Ep/u^c,  Mercury,  •AQpoiirn,  Venus). 
Androgynus.  A  lusus  natural,  in  which  the  organs  of  generation 
appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  both  sexes ;  Hermaphroditus  was  the  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite.  (See  Monsters.)  In  botany,  plants  are  called 
hermaphrodite  which  contain  the  stamen  and  the  pistil  in  the  same 
flower,  all  other  flowering  plants  being  called  unisexual  or  diclinous, 

HERMETIC  SEAL  (Epw,  Mercury).  The  closure  of  the  end 
of  a  glass-vessel  when  heated  to  the  melting-point  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Chemistry,  which  has  been  called  the  Hermetic  Art. 
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HERMODA'CTYL  (Bpw,  Hermee,  MxrvXot,  a  finger).  Finger 
of  Hermes ;  a  term  applied  by  the  Greek  physicians  of  toe  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  to  a  vegetable  substance,  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  conns  of  one  or  more  species  of  Colchicum. 

The  drag  called  "  sweet  hermodactyls,"  or  Surinjan  shirin,  found  in 
the  bazaars  of  India,  consists  chiefly  of  the  kernels  of  Trapa  bispinosa, 
and,  sometimes  they  are  also  mixed  with  Surinjan  tulk,  or  ''  bitter 
hermodactyls,"  as  an  adulteration. 

HE'RNlA  (iovo*,  a  young  sprout,  shoot,  or  scion).  Rupture.  The 
protrusion  of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  into  a  sac,  formed  of  the  peri- 
toneum. A  hernia  is  termed  reducible,  when  it  admits  of  being  re- 
placed in  the  abdomen ;  irreducible,  when  not  replaceable,  but  without 
constriction ;  and  incarcerated  or  strangulated,  wnen  it  not  only  cannot 
he  replaced,  but  also  suffers  constriction. 

1.  Hernia  cruralis.  Femoral  hernia ;  or  a  protrusion  behind  Pou- 
part's  ligament  The  passage  through  which  the  hernia  descends  is 
called  by  Oimbernat  tne  crural ;  by  Hey,  the  femoral  ring ;  and  by 
Cloquet,  the  crural  canal. 

2.  Hernia  ingumalis.  Bubonocele,  or  hernia  at  the  groin ;  hernia 
which  protrudes  through  one  or  both  abdominal  rings.  It  is  termed 
incomplete  or  oblioue,  when  it  does  not  protrude  directly  through  the 
external  abdominal  ring ;  and  complete  or  direct,  when  it  passes  directly 
out  at  that  opening. 

3.  Hernia  congenita.  Congenital  hernia;  a  variety  of  oblique 
inguinal  hernia,  resulting  from  the  non-closure  of  the  pouch  of  the 
peritoneum  carried  downwards  into  the  scrotum  by  the  testicle,  during 
its  descent  in  the  foetus. 

4.  Hernia  tn/antilis.  Encysted  hernia ;  a  sub-variety  of  the  con- 
genital, in  which  the  pouch  of  the  peritoneum  forming  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis being  only  partially  closed,  admits  of  the  hernia's  passing  into  die 
scrotum,  behind  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

5.  Hernia,  obturator  or  thyroid.  Hernia  through  the  obturator 
foramen  which  affords  an  exit  to  the  artery  and  the  nerve.  Tho 
successful  operation  for  the  relief  of  this  rare  form  of  hernia  is  due  to 
the  diagnostic  skill  and  surgical  dexterity  of  the  late  Mr.  Obre. 

6.  Hernia,  scrotalis.  Scrotal  hernia ;  a  term  applied  to  all  the  va- 
rieties of  inguinal  hernia,  when  they  have  descended  into  the  cavity 
of  the  scrotum.  With  reference  to  the  contents  of  scrotal  hernia,  we 
have  the  terms  hernia  enter-oscheo-cele  or  oschealis,  when  omentum  or 
intestine,  or  both,  descend  into  the  scrotum ;  eptpl-osckeo-ceU,  when 
omentum  only  descends;  steato-cele,  when  sebaceous  matter  de- 
scends. 

7.  Hernia,  ingumo^nUrttitiaL  This  term  is  applied  by  Dr.  Govraud 
to  the  form  of  hernia  termed  by  most  authors  incomplete  inguinal,  and 
described  by  Boyer  as  insrohinguinal.  The  former  term  was  considered 
objectionable,  because,  whatever  may  be  their  situation,  when  the 
viscera  have  escaped  from  the  abdomen,  the  hernia  is  complete ;  the 
latter  was  also  objectionable,  because  the  inguinal  canal  does  not  always 
constitute  the  limits  of  the  protruded  viscera. 

8.  Hernia pkrenioa  vel  diaphragmatica.  Diaphragmatic  hernia;  a 
protrusion  of  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  through  the 
triangular  interval  which  exists  between  the  sternal  and  tho  costal 
portions  of  the  diaphragm  at  each  side. 
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9.  Hernia  ischiatica.    Hernia  occurring  at  the  itchiatic  notch. 

10.  Hernia  perinealis.  Hernia  of  the  perinaum,  occurring,  in  men. 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and  in  women,  between  the 
rectum  and  the  vagina. 

11.  Hernia  vudendalisvel  labialis.  Hernia  which  descends,  between 
the  vagina  and  the  ramus  ischii,  into  the  labium. 

12.  Jfemia,  retro-peritoneal.  Hernia  in  which  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  iliac  fossa  forms  a  pouch  capable  of  receiving  a  portion  of 
intestine.    The  pouch  is  termed  "  fossa  iliaco-subfascialis." 

13.  Hernia  thyro'idaiis.    Hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

14.  Hernia  umbUicalis.  Omphalocele,  or  exomphalos.  Hernia  of 
the  bowels  at  tbe  umbilicus.  It  is  called  pneumai-omphalo*,  when 
owing  to  flatulency. 

15.  Hernia  vaginalis.  Elytrocele ;  or  hernia  occurring  within  the 
os  externum,  and  blocking  up  the  vagina. 

16.  Hernia  ventralis.  Hypogastrocele ;  or  hernia  occurring  at  any 
part  of  the  front  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  most  frequently  between  the 
recti  muscles. 

17.  Hernia  carnosa.  Sarcocele.  A  fleshy  enlargement  of  the  testis ; 
a  tumor  seated  in  the  scrotum. 

18.  Hernia  mesenterica  et  mesocolica.  Hernia  through  the  lacerated 
mesentery,  or  mesocolon. 

19.  Hernia  of  the  intestines.  Hernia  through  a  loop  formed  by  ad- 
hesions, &c. 

Terms  suggestive  of  the  Contents  of  Hernia,  and  synonymous  with 
terms  compounded  of  -eele,  tumor. 

20.  Hernia  cerebri.    Encephalocelc.     Hernia  of  the  brain. 

21.  Hernia  intestinalis.    Enterocele;  containing  intestine  only. 

22.  Hernia  omentalis.  Epiplocele ;  containing  a  portion  of  omentum 
only.  If  both  intestine  and  omentum  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
the  tumor,  it  is  called  enter o- epiplocele. 

28.  Hernia  uteri.    Hysterocele.    Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

24.  Hernia  vesicalis.    Cystocele  ;  or  hernia  of  the  bladder. 

25.  Hernia  cornea.  Ceratocele,  or  hernia  of  the  cornea ;  protrusion 
of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humor  through  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

Misapplied  Terms,  denoting  certain  enlargements,  unconnected  with 

Hernia,  but  suggestive  of  -celt. 

26.  Hernia  bronchialis.  Bronchocele  vera ;  goitre  aerien.  A  rare 
tumor,  formed  by  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  caused  by  vio- 
lent exertion  of  the  voice. 

27.  Hernia  autturis.  Bronchocele,  goitre,  or  enlargement  of  the 
thvroTd  sland. 

28.  Hernia  humoralis.    Inflammatio  testis,  or  swelled  testis. 

29.  Hernia  saooi  lacrymalis.  The  name  given  by  Beer  to  rupture  of 
the  lacrymal  sac.    It  has  been  also  called  mucocele. 

30.  Hernia  varioosa.  Cirsocele ;  or  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
spermatic  vein. 

31.  Hernia  ventosa,  or  Jhtulenia.  Pneumatocele ;  or  hernia  die- 
tended  with  flatus. 

HERNIOTOMY  (hernia,  and  row,  section).  The  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia. 
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HERO'IC  (8p»f,  a  hero).  A  term  applied  to  remedies  or  prac- 
tice of  a  bold  and  startling  character,  adopted  by  the  "  heroes "  of 
medicine. 

HE'RPES  (tp-Ku>y  to  creep).  Ekphlysis  herpes.  A  cutaneous  affec- 
tion, characterized  bv  an  eruption  of  clustered  vesicles  upon  inflamed 
patches  of  irregular  size  and  form,  and  named  from  its  creeping  character. 
The  varieties  are  distributed  into  a  phlyktasnoid  group,  typified  by  the 
variety  herpes  pihlykUenodes  or  nirles,  and  embracing  the  local  forms, 
labial  is,  nasalis,  palpebral  is,  auricularis,  pneputialis,  and  pudendals; 
and  a  circinate  group,  characterized  by  the  circular  disposition  of  its 
clusters ;  thus,  in  herpes  zoster,  or  "  shingles/*  the  clusters  are  developed 
in  a  circular  form  around  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  in  herpes  circinatus,  or 
"  vesicular  ringworm/*  individual  vesicles  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  ;  in  herpes  iris,  or  "  rainbow  ringworm/1  the  same  peculiarity 
occurs  in  the  form  of  concentric  circles.    See  Zona. 

HERPE'TIC  (ipirtivrticdt,  disposed  to  creep,  from  t pwijt,  herpes). 
Herpetic.    A  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  spreading  eruptions. 

HESPERI'DIUM.  One  of  those  fruits  which,  in  common  botanical 
language,  is  confounded  with  the  word  Bacca,  but  which  indicates  a  dif- 
ferent structure.  It  is  a  many-celled,  superior,  in  dehiscent  fruit,  with  a 
tough  separable  rind,  the  seeds  hardly  losing  their  attachment  when  ripe, 
ana  the  cells  readily  separating  through  the  dissepiments.  The  orange 
is  the  type  of  the  hesperidium. 

HETERO-  (Znpot.  other).     A  Greek  term  denoting  difference : — 

1.  Heter-acmy  (a*M»J»  acme).  A  term  expressive  of  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  hermaphro- 
dite plants,  and  described  under  the  term  Protandry  and  Protoayny. 

2.  Heter-adelpkia  (AAtX^ds,  a  brother).  A  term  applied  by 
Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  to  union  of  the  bodies  of  two  foetuses,  In 
these  cases,  one  footus  generally  attains  its  perfect  growth ;  the  other 
remains  undeveloped,  or  acephalous,  maintaining  a  parasitic  life  upon 
its  brother. 

3.  Hetero-gamous  (yd/ios,  marriage).  A  term  applied  to  plants 
whose  inflorescence  contains  two  or  more  sorts  of  flowers  with  reference 
to  the  stamens  and  pistils,  as  in  aster. 

4.  Heterogeneous  (yfroc,  kind).  A  term  used  to  denote  substances, 
the  parts  of  which  are  of  different  kinds.  A  compound  substance  is 
heterogeneous,  as  distinguished  from  an  elementary  substance,  which 
is  homogeneous.    See  Homogeneous. 

5.  Hetero-genesis  (ytVssrtv,  production).  A  mode  of  Biogenesis,  bv 
which  the  living  parent  was  supposed  to  five  rise  to  offspring  which 
passed  through  a  totally  different  series  of  states  from  those  exhibited 
by  the  parent,  and  did  not  return  into  the  cycle  of  the  parent,  the  off- 
spring being  altogether,  and  permanently,  unlike  the  parent.  See 
Homngenesis  and  Xenogeneics. 

6.  Heterologous  formations  (\oyot,  an  account).  A  term  applied  to 
solid  or  fluid  substances,  different  from  any  of  the  solids  or  fluids  which 
enter  into  the  healthy  composition  of  the  body.  It  is  synonymous  with 
the  hetero-plastic  matter  of  Lobstein.  These  morbid  growths  are 
malignant,  as  cancer ;  non-malignant,  as  tubercle. 

7.  Hetero-merous  (jiipot,  a  part).  Unrelated  at  to  chemical  compo- 
sition.   Isomorphous  bodies  may  be  heteromerous. 

8.  Httei-o  pathy  (w&doi,  disease).    The  art  of  curing,  founded  on 
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differences,  by  which  one  morbid  condition  is  removed  by  inducing  a 
different  one.     Compare  Homoeopathy. 

9.  Heiero-phyllous  l<pu\\ov,  a  leaf).  Differing  in  the  form  of  leaf 
from  other  species  of  the  same  plant. 

10.  Hetero-plasis  (wXamt ,  formation).  Heteroplatia.  A  structure 
different  from,  and  opposite  in  nature  to,  a  normal  structure;  a  term 
employed  by  Lobstein  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  heterologous  forma- 
tion, adopted  by  Carswcll.  The  same  writer  applies  the  term  cttplaqs 
to  orgauixable  matter,  bv  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  renewed". 
The  term  heteroplastic  is  synonymous  with  pseudoplatmata,  Hebra's 
ninth  class,  consisting  of  cancer  and  tubercle. 

11.  Heiero-plasty  (irAa<n?,  formation).  An  operation  for  trans- 
planting certain  parts  of  the  skin  borrowed  from  amputated  members, 
and  applying  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cicatrization  in  other 
subjects.    See  Autoplasiy. 

12.  Hetero-rrhizous  ipl\a,  a  root).  A  term  applied  to  the  germi- 
nation of  cryptogamous  plants,  in  which  this  function  takes  place  from 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  spore,  as  distinguished  from  erorrhizal 
and  endorrhizal  germination. 

13.  HcterO'tropal  or  hctero-tropous  (rpiirw,  to  turn).  That  which 
has  its  direction  across  the  body  to  which  it  belongs ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  embryo  of  the  seed,  as  in  primrose. 

HEXAGY'NIA  (?£,  six.  yvvv,  a  female).  A  term  applied  to 
those  orders  of  plants,  in  the  Linnaean  system,  which  have  six  styles  in 
each  flower. 

HEXA'NDRIA  (££,  six,  d»tjp,  a  man).  The  sixth  class  of  the 
Linnsean  system,  including  plants  with  six  stamens  in  each  flower. 

HEXATHYRI'DIUM  VENAHUM.  Polystoma  sangmeola.  A 
sterelminthous  parasitic  worm,  infesting  the  venous  blood.  H.  pingw- 
cola  is  another  species,  infesting  the  ovary. 

HEX  YL  («£,  six,  ii\  n%  matter).  The  radical  of  caproic  alcohol  and 
other  compounds,  so  called  from  its  being  the  sixth  in  the  series  of 
homologous  radicals. 

HIATUS  FALLO'PIl  (hiatus,  an  opening,  from  hiare,  to  gape). 
An  opening  in  the  tympanum,  named  from  Fafiopius. 

HIBI'SCUS.  A  genus  of  malvaceous  plants,  the  species  of  which 
are  chiefly  useful  for  the  tenacity  of  their  fibre.  The  species  ahelmos- 
chus,  so  named  from  an  Arabic  term  denoting  musk-scented  seeds, 
abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  employed  in  the  process  of  clarifying.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  be  added  to  coffee  in  Arabia,  and  are  used  in  India  as 
a  cordial  medicine.  This  species  is  now  often  named  AUlmoschus 
moschatut. 

HICCOUGH.  Singultus.  Hiccup ;  a  short,  convulsive,  and  noisy 
inspiration,  followed  immediately  by  expiration,  and  occasioned  by  a 
sudden,  involuntary,  and  momentary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
with  a  simultaneous  narrowing  of  the  glottis. — Tanner.  The  name, 
perhaps,  suggests  the  peculiar  sound,  and  it  corresponds  with  the  French 
ioqmet  and  tne  German  Schluckeu,  which  are  similarly  suggestive. 

HIDDEN  SEIZURES.  A  term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
obscure  encephalic  and  spinal  attacks,  as  tnoae  of  an  epileptoid  character, 
which  may  be  referred  to  trachelismus. 

HIDRO'A  {'Idpwa,  from  ioput,  sweat).  A  designation  of  the 
miliary  vesicles  usually  termed  sudamina.    See  Hydroa. 
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HIDRO'SIS  (ftpwo-tt,  a  perspiring).  Morbid  increase  of  the  per- 
spiratory secretion  from  excited  action  of  the  sudoriparous  glands, 
attended  by  inflammatory  indications. 

1.  Hidrosis  simplex.  Subacute  hidrosis ;  also  called  sudatoria 
miliariSy  from  its  being  usually  accompanied  by  sudamina  in  the  form 
of  miliary  vesicles  on  the  skin. 

2.  Hidrosit  maligna.  Malignant  hidrosis;  also  called  sudatoria 
maligna,  and  probably  identical  with  the  Sweating  Sickness  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

HIDROTICA  (iipwTiKov,  sudorific,  from  iipws,  lip&roi ,  sweat). 
Sudorific*.    Medicines  which  cause  perspiration. 

HI'ERA  Pl'CRA  (it pot,  holy,  »ncp<J«t  bitter).  Holy  bitten ; 
"hickery  pickery ;"  the  pulvis  aloes  et  candlct,  formerly  called  hiera 
lopadii.  It  appears  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1650  in  the  form 
of  an  electuary  made  of  various  drugs  with  honey. 

HILTON'S  MUSCLE.  The  arytano-epiglottideus  inferior,  a 
muscle  of  the  epiglottis,  described  by  Hilton. 

HPLUM  (the  root  of  ni-hilum,  i.  e.  ne  hilum,  and  nihil).    The  least 
whit;    a  trifle;    mostly  used  with  a  negation,  i.e.  not  the  least — 
"  neque  proficit  hilum,    makes  no  progress  whatever. 
'    1.  Hilum  of  seeds.    The  point  or  the  seed  by  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  placenta.    This  is  the  base  of  the  seed. 

2.  Hilum  lienis  (/ten,  the  spleen).  A  fissure  observed  on  the  internal 
and  concave  surface  of  the  spleen,  through  which  the  vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

3.  Hilum  renale  (renes,  the  kidneys).  A  deep  notch  observed  on  the 
concave  border  of  the  kidney,  leading  to  a  cavity,  or  sinus,  within  the 
organ. 

HINGE- JOINT.  Qinglymus.  A  species  of  articulation,  in  which  the 
bones  move  upon  each  other  like  hinges,  as  in  the  elbow,  the  knee,  Ac. 

1.  The  swale  hinge-joint  is  that  in  which  the  nearly  cylindrical  bead 
of  one  bone  fits  into  a  corresponding  socket  of  the  other.  The  only 
motion  possible  is  in  the  direction  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  just  as  a  door  can  only  be  made  to  move  in  one 
plane  upon  its  hinges.  The  elbow  is  the  best  example  of  this  joint  in 
the  human  body. 

2.  The  double  hinge-joint  is  that  in  which  the  articular  surfaces  of 
each  bone  are  concave  in  one  direction,  and  convex  in  another,  at  right 
angles  to  the  former.  "  A  man,"  says  Prof.  Huxley,  "  seated  in  a 
saddle,  is  4  articulated '  with  the  saddle  by  such  a  joint.  For  the 
saddle  is  concave  from  before  backwards  and  convex  from  side  to  side, 
while  the  man  presents  to  it  the  concavity  of  his  legs  astride,  from  side 
to  side,  and  the  convexity  of  his  seat,  from  before  backwards.**  The 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  articulated  with  the  bone  of  the  wrist, 
called  trapezium.hy  a  double  hinge-joint 

HIP-DISEASE  Under  this  general  term  are  confounded  all  the 
inflammatory  affections  incident  to  the  coxo-femoral  articulation.  See 
Coxalgia. 

HIPPO-  (frrirov,  a  horse).  A  term  employed  in  composition  with 
other  terms,  and  relating  generally  to  the  hone,  but,  probably,  in  tome 
cases  indicative  merely  of  large  size,  as  in  hippo-marathron,  horse* 
fennel ;  hippo-selinoD,  horse-parsley ;  hippo-lapatnon,  horse-sorrel,  &c. 
See  Bon-. 
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1.  Hippocampus  Ocafiwos,  a  sen-monster).  1.  A  monster,  with 
horse's  body  and  fish's  tail.  2.  A  small  sea-animal,  the  sea-hone. 
3.  The  designation  of  two  convolutions  of  the  brain — the  hippocampus 
minor,  situated  in  the  posterior  horn,  and  the  hippocampus  major,  situ- 
ated in  the  inferior  horn,  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  See  Cornu 
Ammonis. 

2.  Hippo  castanum  (icao-rava,  chestnuts).  The  horse-chestnut,  a 
species  of  AEsculus,  said  to  have  acouired  its  popular  name  from  a  custom 
observed  among  the  Turks  of  grinding  the  nuts  and  mixing  them  with 
the  provender  given  to  horses  which  are  broken-winded. 

3.  Hippo-iatros  (iorpof,a  physician).  A  horse-doctor ;  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  The  term  has  an  uncouth  sound,  but  it  is  not  entirely  with- 
out authority,  having  been  used  by  Anthemius  in  the  sixth  century. 

,4.  Hippo-lUkus  (\t'0ov,  a  stone).  The  name  of  a  concretion  found 
in  the  iutestines  of  horses,  composed  of  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, derived  from  the  husk  of  the  oats  on  which  they  feed. 

5.  Hippo-manes  (fxaivofiai,  to  be  furious).  1.  As  an  adjective,  this 
term  denotes  an  eagerness  for  the  horse,  applied  to  mares.  2.  As  a 
substantive  it  was  applied,  by  Theocritus,  to  an  Arcadian  plant,  appa- 
rently of  the  spurge  kind,  of  which  horses  are  madly  fond,  or  which 
makes  them  mad.  3.  It  also  denotes  a  small  black  fleshy  substance  on 
the  forehead  of  a  new-born  foal,  supposed  to  be  usually  eaten  off  by  the 
dam,  and  eagerly  sought  to  be  used  as  a  philtre.  4.  Lastly,  it  is  applied 
to  a  humor  flowing  from  mares  a-horsing,  used  for  like  purposes. — L. 
and  S.  Lexicon. 

6.  Hippo-phagy  (<pdyw,  to  eat).  The  consumption  of  horse-flesh 
by  man,  as  food.    The  Tartars  arc  hippophagous. 

7.  Hipp-uric  Acid  (olpov,  urine).  An  acid  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  other  herbivorous  animals.  It 
has  also  been  detected  in  human  urine. 

HIPPOCRATES'S  SLEEVE.  A  kind  of  bag,  made  by  uniting  the 
opposite  angles  of  a  square  piece  of  flannel,  used  as  a  strainer  for  syrups 
and  decoctions. 

HIPPOCRA'TIC  FACE.  A  peculiar  expression  of  the  face,  in- 
duced by  death  or  protracted  disease,  as  described  by  Hippocrates. 

HIPPOCRATIC  FINGER.  A  disease  of  the  nail  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  empyema,  hut  considered 
bv  Dr.  Esbach  as  a  symptom  of  general  cachexia,  causing  a  local  effect, 
vn.  vascular  degeneracy. 

HIPP-URIS  fimrovptt,  from  ?mrot,  a  horse,  and  ovpd,  a  tail). 
Horse-tailed,  decked  with  a  horse's  tail.  The  term  is  applied,  in  a 
substantive  sense,  to  the  water-plant  equisetum,  or  mare's  tail ;  and,  in 
anatomy,  to  the  final  division  of  the  spinal  marrow,  also  termed  Cauda 
equina,  or  horse's  tail,  from  the  division  of  the  nerves  which  issue  from  it. 

HITPUS  PUPIXL/E  (*mro«,  a  horse;  an  unknown  sea-fish, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  supposed  to  be  a  small  crab).  A  repeated  dilata- 
tion and  alternate  contraction  of  the  eye,  caused  by  a  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  iris,  and  occurring  in  amaurosis. 

HIPS  or  HEPS  (heaps,  Saxon,  literally  hedge-berries).  The  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Rosa  canxna,  or  dog-rose,  chiefly  used  for  making  the  con- 
fection of  that  name. 

HIUCIN  {hircusy  a  goat).  A  substance  contained  in  the  fat  of  the 
/oat  and  sheep,  yielding,  by  saponification,  hircic  acid. 
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HIRSUTE  and  HISPID.  Terms  applied,  in  descriptive  botany, 
to  surfaces  covered  with  long  hairs,  the  latter  term  denoting  the  greater 
rigidity.  Bearded  men  are  termed  hirsute,  but  not  hispid.  The  body 
of  the  Nereids  was  hispid—  with  scales. 

HIRSUT1ES  (hirsutus,  shaggy).  Trichosit  hirsuta.  Shaggincss; 
augmented  formation  or  abnormal  quantity  of  hair  in  parts  naturally 
occupied  by  hair.    See  Nam  pUosi. 

HIRU'DO.  The  Latin  term  for  the  leech,  a  genus  of  Annulose 
animals,  or  red-blooded  worms,  of  Cuvier,  which  live  by  suckiog  the 
blood  of  other  animals.    See  Sanguisuga. 

HISTOGENESIS  Qcrot,  a  tissue  or  web,  ytWtv,  generation). 
The  generation  or  development  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

HISTO'LOOY  (1o-to'«,  a  web,  Xo'yoc,  an  account).  Thafbranch  of 
Morphology  which  is  specially  occupied  with  the  investigation  of 
minute  or  microscopical  tissues,  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  component 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  without  reference  to  the  form  or  size  of  the 
parts  which  they  compose. 

HI8TRIONIC  {hutrio,  a  stage-player).  Mimisch.  A  term  applied 
by  German  writers  to  affections  of  the  muscles  of  expression,  inducing 
spasm  and  paralysis. 

HITES.  The  popular  name  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  for  a  vesicular  eruption,  shaped  like  a  bee-hive^ 
applied  to  a  dispersed  form  of  herpes,  to  modified  variola,  and  to 
varicella. 

HOANGNAN  BARK.  A  bark  obtained  from  a  species  of  Strychnos, 
recommended  from  China  as  a  remedy  against  hydrophobia.  It  is 
supposed  to  depend  for  any  activity  it  may  possess  upon  the  presence  of 
strychuia,  which  it  contains  together  with  brucia.  This  is  rather 
curious  in  the  face  of  curare  being  reputed  as  an  antidote  to  strychnia.— 
Ph.  Journal. 

HOMBERG'S  PHOSPHORUS.  Ignited  muriate  of  lime.  After 
being  heated,  it  shines  in  the  dark.    See  Phosphorus. 

HOMBERG'S  PYRO'PHORUS  (irvp,  fire,  <pipu>,  to  bring).  A 
mixture  of  alum  and  brown  sugar,  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  A  more  convenient  mixture  is  made  with  three  parts  of  lamp- 
black, four  of  burnt  alum,  and  eight  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

HOMBERG'S  SEDATIVE  SALT.  A  name  for  boracic  acid, 
which  appears,  however,  to  possess  no  sedative  property. 

HOM(EOMO'RPHOUS  (o>oio*.  similar,  m*P<H\  form).  Homo- 
logous. Having  the  same  form,  as  descriptive  of  a  tumor  which  is 
identical  with  some  of  the  normal  tissues  of  tne  body ;  and  of  crystalline 
forms  which  are  similar  in  unlike  chemical  compounds. 

HOMCEOTATHY  (Spotot,  similar,  wa'6or,  disease).  The  art  of 
curing  founded  on  rtsemblances,  introduced  by  Samuel  Hahnemann. 
The  principle  is,  that  every  disease  is  curable  by  such  medicines  as 
would  produce,  in  a  healthy  person,  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
characterize  the  given  disease.  The  iJatin  expression  is  "similia  simi- 
libus  curantur,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  contraria  contrariis  "<—4iUopathy 
or  heteropathy. 

HOMCEOPLA'SIvE    (apotot,    similar,    vr\u«rti%    conformation). 
Similar  structures ;  a  term  synonvmous  with  neoplasmaia,  comprising 
diseases  which  depend  upon  a  morbid  distribution  of  normal  tissues. 
HOMOGENEOUS  {buoy%»n*,  of  the  same  race  or  family).    Ttua 
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term  denotes  substances  made  up  of  parts  possessing  the  same  properties. 
Heterogeneous,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  that  the  parts  are  or  different 
qualities:  thus,  in  minerals,  sandstone  is  a  homogeneous,  granite  a 
heterogeneous  body. 

HOMOGE'NESIS  (bfiot,  the  same,  yiftai*,  production).  A  mode 
of  Biogenesis,  by  which  the  living  parent  gives  nse  to  offspring,  which 
passes  through  the  same  cycle  of  changes  as  itself— like  gives  rise  to 
like.    See  neurogenesis. 

HOMOGE'NS  (o/uoyiKtjt,  of  the  same  race  or  family).  A  division 
of  exogenous  plants  which  differ  in  the  structure  of  their  wood  from 
other  exogens,  and  approach  that  of  some  endogens  :  thus,  there  is  no 
successive  deposition  of  concentric  zones,  but  there  is  merely  one  zoue 
of  woody  matter,  at  whatever  age  they  may  have  arrived.  They  are 
named,  therefore,  from  the  homogeneity  of  their  wood,  as  the  menispcr- 

HOMCGEN  Y  and  HO  MOT  L  AS  Y  (oM<St ,  the  same,  yiw,  race ; 
xXactt,  a  moulding).  Two  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Rav  Lankester  to 
supersede  the  term  "  homology,*1  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  evolution  *'  of  all  existing  species  of  organisms  from  different  pre- 
existent  forms. 

1.  On  this  view,  only  those  organs  in  different  animals  are  "homo- 
genous," which  owe  their  resemblances  to  genetic  community  of  origin ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  their  haviug  had  "  a  single  representative  in  a 
commou  ancestor/1 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lankester  asserts  that  when  "  identical  or 
nearly  similar  forces,  or  environments,  act  on  two  or  more  parts  of  an 
organism  which  are  nearly  or  exactly  alike,  the  resulting  modifications  of 
the  various  parts  will  be  exactly  or  nearly  alike ;"  and,  further,  that 
**  if,  instead  of  similar  parts  in  the  same  organism,  we  suppose  the  same 
forces  to  act  on  parts  in  two  organisms,  which  parts  are  exactly  or  nearly 
alike,  and  sometimes  homogenetic,  the  resulting  correspondences  called 
forth  in  the  several  parts  of  the  two  organisms  will  be  nearly  or  exactly 
alike.**  For  agreements  produced  in  this  way  the  term  "  homoplasy 
is  proposed. — H.  A.  Nicholson. 

HOMO'LOGOUS  SERIES  (6,uo\oy<K,  agreeing).  A  term  applied 
to  a  scries  of  organic  bodies,  the  members  of  which  differ  in  composition 
by  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of  the  same  elements.  The  alcohols 
present  a  homologous  series,  and  its  members  are  said  to  be  homologues 
or  homologous  with  one  another. 

HO'MOLOGUE  (ouoAoyot,  agreeing).  Honiotype.  According  to 
Owen,  a  "  homologue**  is  "  the  same  organ  in  different  animals  under 
every  variety  of  form  and  function.**  In  other  words,  those  organs  or 
parts  in  different  animals  are  homologous,  which  agree  with  one  another 
morphologically  in  their  fundamental  structure,  Quite  irrespective  of 
their  analogy,  which  denotes  a  correspondence  of  functions.  Thus  the 
arm  of  man,  the  fore-leg  of  the  dog,  and  the  wing  of  a  bird,  are  con- 
structed upon  the  same  morphological  type,  and  are  therefore  homo- 
logous.   See  Homology,  Doctrine  of,  and  compare  Analogue. 

HOMO'LOGY,  DOCTRINE  OF  (b*o\oyla,  agreement).    That 

branch  of  anatomical  science  which  investigates  the  correspondence  of 

parts  and  of  plan  in  the  construction  of  animals.    The  great  aim  of 

Prof.  Owen's  works  on  Homologicol  Anatomy  appears  to  he  to  put  an 

end  to  the  old  controversy,  so  long  maintained,  on  the  assumption 
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that  a  special  adaptation  of  parts  was  incompatible  with  a  common  type 
of  construction. 

1.  Special  homology  relates  to  the  correspondence  of  parts  in  different 
animals.  Thus,  the  wing  of  a  bird  is  the  fiomologtte  of  the  arm  of  a 
man,  or  of  the  fore-leg  of  a  horse  ;  the  "  os  quadratum  "  of  a  bird  is 
the  homologue  of  the  "  os  tyropanicum "  of  the  tortoise,  or  of  the 
"  auditory  process  of  the  temporal  bone  "  of  man. 

2.  Serial  homology  relates  to  the  correspondence  of  parts  in  the  same 
animal.  Thus,  the  wins  of  a  bird  is  the  nomologwt,  in  one  segment  of 
its  body,  of  the  leg  of  a  bird  in  another  segment ;  the  frontal  bone  is  in 
this  tense  the  homologue  of  the  occipital  bone ;  the  right  neurapophysis 
it  the  homologue  of  the  left  neurapophysis  in  the  same  segment  of  a 
vertebra.  The  arm  is  the  homologue  of  the  leg,  the  humerus  of  the 
femur,  the  radius  of  the  tibia,  the  ulna  of  the  fibula. 

3.  General  homology  relates  to  correspondences  of  parts  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton.  Thus,  the 
arm  is  the  "  diverging  appendage  "  of  its  segment ;  the  superoccipital 
bone  is  the  "  neural  spine  ;"  the  ex  occipital  bone,  or  ("  condyloid  part 
of  the  occipital  bone,"  in  the  human  subject,  is  the  "neurapophysis  ;" 
the  u  basioccipital  bone/*  or  ''  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  none,**  is 
the  "centrum,"  or  u  body,"  of  its  segment. 

4.  Lateral  homology  consists  in  the  structural  identity  of  the  parts  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  in  any  given  animal.  When  this  identity  is 
complete,  the  animal  becomes  "  bilaterally  symmetrical ;"  or,  in  other 
words,  exhibits  similar  and  symmetrical  parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body. 

riOMOMO'RPHISM  (<W*  similar,  pop4»4,  form).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  phenomenon  observed  both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  which  families  widely  removed  from  one  another  in  their 
fundamental  structure,  nevertheless  present  a  singular  and  sometimes 
extremely  close  resemblance ;  this  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  cose  of 
the  hvdroid  zoophytes  and  the  polyzoa,  or  sea-mosses,  which  have  often 
been  classed  together. 

HO'MONYM;  HO'MOTYPE  (6»6*,  the  same,  oWa,  name; 
Tihro?,  type).  These  terms  denote,  in  anatomy,  a  correlation  of  parts  : 
the  frontal  bone  is  the  homonym  or  homotype  of  the  superoccipital  bone, 
the  humerus  of  the  femur,  &c.  It  is  the  aim  of  serial  homology  to 
determine  homonymous  or  homotypal  relations. 

HOMO'TROP'AL  (o><fa,  the  same,  rpoirot,  a  turn).  Homotropous. 
Having  the  same  direction  as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not 
being  straight ;  a  term  applied  to  the  embrvo  of  the  seed. 

HONEY.  Mel.  A  vegetable  juice,  collected  from  the  nectaries  of 
flowers  by  the  Apis  melliflca,  or  Honey-bee.  With  vinegar,  it  forms 
oxymel ;  diluted  with  water,  it  undergoes  the  v\nou% fermentation,  and 
yields  hydromel,  or  mead.  Virgin-honey  is  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees  which  have  never  swarmed,  and  which  runs  from  the  comb  with- 
out heat  or  pressure.  Honey -water  is  a  mixture  of  essences  coloured 
with  saffron,  to  which  a  little  honey  is  sometimes  added.  See 
Mel. 

HONEY-DEW.  A  sweetish  substance  ejected  by  very  small  in- 
sects, called  aphides,  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  a  blight,  or  some  disease  of  the  plant.  There  is  another 
kind  of  honey-dew,  observed  only  at  particular  times,  and  in.  certain 
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states  of  the  atmosphere,  hanging  occasionally  in  drops  from  the  points 
of  the  leaves  of  plants ;  its  cause  is  not  known. 

HOOKED  WORMS.  Acanthokephala.  An  order  of  Enlozoa  or 
Intestinal  worms,  found  in  most  of  the  lower  animal?,  and  charac- 
terized by  an  elongated,  round  body,  and  a  proboscis  furnished  with 
hooks  or  spicula,  arranged  in  rows. 

HOOPING-COUGH.  Whooping-cough.  A  convulsive  cough, 
consisting  of  a  long  series  of  forcible  expirations,  followed  by  a  deep, 
loud,  sonorous  inspiration,  and  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  during 
each  paroxysm.  It  is  popularly  known  in  England  as  whooping-cough, 
kink-cough,  and  chin-cough ;  in  France,  as  coqueluche ;  in  Germany, 
as  Keuchnusten  and  Stickhusten,  from  the  sonorous  inspiration  which 
marks  it ;  snd  technically,  as  lussis  conrulsiva  and  pertussis. 

HOP.  The  dried  strobile  of  the  Humulus  lupulus,  or  Hop-plant. 
It  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  lupulin. 

HOPE.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a  disposition  to  expect 
future  good,  and  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  whatever  the  other 
faculties  desire.  Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Vene- 
ration. 

HORDE'OLUM  (hordeum,  barley).  A  stye,  or  small  boil,  occur- 
ring upon  the  edge  of  the  eye* lid,  and  involving  a  Meibomian  gland. 
It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  in  size  and  firmness  to  a  barley- 
corn. 

HO'RDEUM  DECORTICATUM.  Hordeumperlatum{!).  Pearl- 
barley  ;  the  grains  of  Hordewn  distichon,  decorticated  and  rounded  in  a 
mill.  The  iarina  obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley  to  powder  is  called 
patent  barley. 

1.  Hordewn  mundatum.  Cleansed  barley ;  Scotch,  hulled,  or  pot- 
barley,  consisting  of  the  grains  deprived  of  their  husk  by  a  mill.  The 
farina  obtained  by  grinding  Scotch  barley  constitutes  bariev-tneal. 

2.  Hordein.     The  principle  of  barley ;  a  modification  of  starch. 
HOREHOUND.     The  vernacular  name  of  Marrubium  vulgare,  a 

labiate  plant  common  in  this  country.  The  officinal  part  is  the  leaves, 
the  chief  constituents  of  which  are  a  bitter  extractive,  with  a  volatile 
oil,  and  probably  some  astringent  matter.  Ten  pounds  of  leaves  yield 
four  pounds  of  extract. 

HORN.  A  substance  consisting  of  coagulated  albumen  and  gelatine. 
It  differs  from  bone  in  containing  only  a  trace  of  earth. 

HORN,  CUTANEOUS.  Cornu  humanum.  A  horny  substance 
consisting  generally  of  the  desiccated  secretion  of  a  follicular  cyst  of  the 
skin.     It  also  occurs  as  an  augmentation  of  the  horny  epidermis. 

HORN-POCK.  A  term  applied  to  the  varioloid  form  of  small-pox, 
in  which  the  vesicles  shrivel  and  dry  up,  presenting  a.  horny  appearance. 
See  Pearl-Pock. 

HORN-SILVER.  Luna  cornea.  The  chloride  of  silver ;  the  term 
it  derived  from  its  forming  a  gray,  semi-transparent  mass,  which  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  much  resembles  horn. 

1.  Horn-lead.  Plumbum  corneum ;  the  chloride  of  lead,  a  semi- 
transparent  mass,  resembling  horn. 

2.  Horn-Quicksilver.  A  natural  protochloride  of  quicksilver ;  it  has  a 
white  horn-like  appearance. 

HORNER'S  MUSCLE.  The  tensor  tarsi,  a  muscle  of  the  orbital 
group,  noticed  by  Horner  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1827. 
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HORNY  MATTER.  One  of  the  proximate  principle*  of  organic 
nature.     There  are  two  varieties,  the  membranous  ana  the  compact, 

1.  The  membranous  constitutes  the  epidermis  and  the  epithelium,  or 
lining  membrane  of  the  vessels,  the  intestines,  the  pulmonary  cells,  Ac. 

2.  The  compact  forms  hair,  horn,  nails,  &c. 
HORRIPILATIO  (horripilare,  to  bristle  with  hairs ;  from  horrere, 

to  stand  on  end,  and  pilus,  a  hair).  A  bristling  of  the  hair,  occasioned  by 
cold  or  terror ;  also  called  "  goose-skin,"  and  the  "  standing  of  the  bair 
on  end."  It  arises  from  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  connected 
with  the  hair-sacs. 

H ORSE- RAD ISH.  The  vernacular  name  of  Cochlearia  A nnoracia  ; 
a  Cruciferous  plant,  the  fresh  root  of  which  is  officinal.  The  term  horse,** 
an  epithet,  in  this  case,  is  a  Grecism,  as  also  in  horse-mint,  Aorse-chcstnut, 
&c. ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  term  bull,  in  ontf-rush,  &c. ;  these 
terms  are  derived  from  frrirot  and  /9ovc,  respectively,  which  merely 
denote  greatness.  The  terms  ox-eye,  or- tongue,  &c,  are  familiar  to 
botanists.    See  Hippo-. 

HORSE-SHOE  KI DNEY.  A  term  applied  to  the  two  glands  when 
united  by  a  flat  band  of  true  renal  tissue  extending  across  the  vertebral 
column. 

HORTICULTURAL  INK.  An  indelible  ink  for  writing  on  zinc  or 
brass  labels,  made  by  dissolving  bichloride  of  platinum  in  distilled 
water. 

HORTUS  SICCUS  (a  dry  garden).  An  emphatic  appellation  riven 
to  a  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  carefully  dried  and  preserved.  A 
more  general  term  is  herbarium. 

HOSPITAL  GANGRENE.  Gangrcena  nosocomiomm.  »*  Slough- 
ing phagedena,  occurring  endemicall  v  in  hospitals/*  A  combination  of 
humid  gangrene  with  phagedenic  ulceration  ;  also  termed  phagedena 
gangrenosa,  putrid  or  malignant  ulcer,  hospital  sore,  sloughing  phagc- 
darna,  Sec. 

HOUR-GLASS  CONTRACTION.  An  irregular  and  transverso 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  in  which  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  hour- 
glass. 

HOUSEMAID'S  KNEE.  Byrsa  patella  anplificata.  Inflamma- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  bursa  patellae,  arising  from  effusion,  which 
is  occasioned  by  pressure  from  kneeling.    See  Miner's  Elbow. 

HOWARD'S  OR  JEWEL'S  HYDRO-SUBLIMATE.  A  patent 
calomel,  prepared  by  exposing  the  salt  in  the  act  of  sublimation  to 
aqueous  vapour,  and  receiving  it  in  water.  It  is  lighter  than  common 
calomel,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five,  and  cannot  contain  any  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

HUME'S  TEST.  A  test  for  arsenious  acid,  consisting  of  the  am- 
monio-nitrate  of  silver.  If  a  solution  of  this  substance  be  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  arsenious  acid,  a  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution. 

HU'MERUS.  The  shoulder  or  upper  part  of  the  arm,  including  the 
shoulder-joint,  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle. 

Humero-cvtntalis.  Another  name  for  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle 
of  the  anterior  humeral  region. 

HUM1C  ACID  (humus,  vegetable  mould).  Ulmic  acid.  A 
brownish-black  substance  occurring  in  vegetable  mould  and  liquids  con- 
taining decomposing  vegetable  substances. 
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HUMID  TETTER,  or  SCALL.  The  papular  name  of  Ekzema,  the 
ekphlvsis  eczema  of  Mason  Good,  or  heat-eruption. 

HU'MILIS  (humble).  A  name  (riven  to  the  rectus  inferior, 
from  the  expression  of  humility  which  the  action  of  this  muscle 
imparts. 

HU'MOR  (humere,  to  be  moist,  from  humus,  the  ground).  A  hu- 
mour, or  moisture ;  an  aqueous  substance.  The  terms  ' '  good  humour  " 
and  "bad  humour"  are  derived  from  the  old  "humoral"  pathology, 
according  to  which  there  were  four  principal  moistures  or  **  humors  '* 
in  the  natural  body,  viz.  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy,  on  the 
due  proportion  and  combination  of  which  the  disposition  of  body  and  of 
mina  depends.    See  Temperament. 

HUMORAL  PATHO'LOGY.  A  system  in  medicine,  which  at- 
tributed all  diseases  to  morbid  changes  in  the  four  elementary  humors 
or  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  without  assigning  any  influence  to  the  state 
of  the  solids.  Thus  blood  produced  phlegmon,  bile  produced  erysipelas, 
Ac. 

HUMO'RIC  (humor,*  humour).  A  term  applied  by  M.  Piorry  to  a 
peculiar  sound,  produced  on  percussion,  by  the  stomach,  when  that 
organ  contains  much  air  and  liquid.  It  resembles  the  metallic  tinkling 
of  Laennec. 

HUMORS  OF  THE  EYE.  Two  watery  or  semi-fluid  substances, 
one  of  which,  the  aqueous,  distends  the  corneal  chamber,  while  the 
other,  the  vitreous,  fills  the  sclerotic  chamber  of  the  eye-ball.  They  arc 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  crystalline  lens. 

HUMUS.  Vegetable  mould  ;  the  chief  part  of  the  organic  matter  of 
soils.    It  is  said  to  contain  humic,  ulmic,  and  geic  acid. 

HUNTERIAN  OPERATION.  The  name  given  to  the  operation 
for  aneurysm  adopted  by  Hunter,  who  applied  the  ligature  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  aneurysmal  sac,  to  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
haemorrhage  and  admit  of  the  artery's  being  more  readily  secured, 
should  sucn  accident  occur. 

HY'ALINE  (JtaXoiy  glass).  Glassy;  a  term  applied  to  cartilage,  in 
which  the  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  clear  halo,  giving  them  a  pellucid 
appearance. 

HY'ALOID  (OaXof,  glass,  floor,  likeness).  Vi  triform  or  glass  - 
like ;  a  designation  of  a  variety  of  cancer  in  which  the  morbid  product 
resembles  glass. 

1.  Hyaloid  membrane.  The  Greek  name  of  the  vitriform,  transparent, 
or  glass-like  membrane  which  encloses  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eve. 

2.  Hyaloiditis.  Inflammation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  Ilyalitis, 
a  term  sometimes  used,  is  inflammation  of  glass  ! 

HYBERNATION  {hybema,  winter-quarters  for  soldiers;  from 
hfsms,  winter).  A  reptile  state  of  the  functions,  which  occurs  in  somo 
animals  in  winter,  as  the  bat,  hedge-hog,  dormouse,  hamster,  &c.  Com- 
pare Diurnation. 

HYBO'SlSjHYBO'MA  (B/9ot,  the  bunch  or  hump  of  a  camel). 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  making  hump-backed ;  the  latter,  a 
hump--now  made.  (See  Preface,  par.  2.)  The  latter  is  the  hybomu 
scoliosis  of  Swediaur,  the  rhachybia  of  Good. 

HY'BRID  (hybrida,  hibrida,  and  ibrida).  A  common  term  for 
animals  and  plants  produced  from  two  different  species,  but  unable  to 
continue  the  characters  of  both  parents. 
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HYDATID  (Marl*,  a  watery  vesicle,  from  86W  water).  A 
pellucid  cyst,  containing  a  transparent  fluid,  developed  in  a  cavity  or 
tissue  of  the  human  body,  Ac.  The  term  is  now  used  to  designate  the 
Cystica  (kuotjt,  a  bladder),  an  order  of  Entozoa  or  Intestinal  worms, 
characterized  by  a  flattish  or  roundish  body,  terminating  posteriorly  in 
a  transparent  cyst  filled  with  pellucid  fluid. 

1.  Hvdatis  akephalocystis  (a,  priv.,  *«<£aXij,  the  head,  #cu<rn*,  a 
bladder}.     The  headless  hydatid,  or  bladder- worm. 

2.  Hydatis  ccenurus  (wotvot,  common,  ovpa,  a  tail).  The  hydatid 
containing  several  animals  grouped  together,  and  terminating  in  one 
tail. 

3.  Hydatis  cysticercut  (k6*ti9,  a  bladder,  tcipKot,  a  tail).  The 
bladder- tailed  hydatid. 

4.  Hydatis  dxtrachyceros  (6*fc,  twice,  Tpa\v*i  rough,  Wpar ,  a  horn). 
The  hydatid  furnished  with  a  rough  bifurcated  horn. 

5.  Hydatis  eckinococcus  (ix?vof,  a  hedge-hog,  kSkkos,  a  grain).  The 
round,  rough,  granular  hydatid. 

6*.  Hydatis  polykephalut  (iroXuc,  many,  kk^ciXt},  the  head).  The 
many-headed  hydatid. 

7.  To  these  may  be  added  a  white  encysted  body,  which  Raspail 
names  the  omdiger  of  the  joint  of  the  icrist,  and  considers  as  a  new  genus, 
intermediate  between  the  cysticercus  and  the  ccenurus. 

HYDATISM  (Maritrfiot,  the  noise  of  water  in  the  body  of  a 
dropsical  person).  The  sounding  of  fluid  effused  into  a  cavity  of  the 
body. 

HYDATOID  (M«p,  Marox,  water,  «I3o«,  likeness).  Water-like; 
as  the  membrane  enclosing  the  aqueous  humor,  or  the  aqueous  humor 
itaelf. 

HY'DERUS  (Mspot,  like  Mp«^,  dropsy;  from  M-p,  water). 
Literally,  water-flux ;  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  diabetes,  which 
was  also  called  urinal  dropsy,  urinary  diarrhoea,  and  dipsacus,  from  its 
accompanying  thirst. 

HYDR-,  HYDRO-  (M«p,  Worot,  water).  A  prefix  generally 
denoting  the  presence  of  water  in  definite  proportions ;  but,  owing  te 
the  changes  of  nomenclature,  it  sometimes  denotes  the  presence  of 
hydrogen  in  certain  chemical  compounds,  as  hydro-btomic  acid,  hydr- 
iodic  acid,  &c. 

HYDR-ACID9.  Hydro-acids.  A  class  of  acid  compounds,  into 
which  hydrogen  enters,  as  the  acidifying  principle ;  as  the  hydro-chloric, 
the  hydro-cyanic,  cYc.    See  Oxyacids. 

HYDRjE'MIA  (vdwp,  water,  al/ua,  blood).  A  watery  state  of  the 
blood.    Synonymous  terms  are  spanhamia,  oligluBmia,  &c. 

HYDRAGOGUES  (5iwp,  water,  Ay*y6t ,  expeller).  Cathartica 
or  diuretics  supposed  to  be  capable  of  expelling  serum  which  has  been 
effused  into  any  part ;  or,  generally,  of  producing  liquid  evacuations. 

HYDRAMIDES.  A  class  of  organic  compounds  which  may  be 
described  as  d  tarn  ides,  derived  from  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the 
aldehydes. 

HYDRA'MNIOS  (v4«p,  water,  Afiviov,  the  amnion).  A  morbid 
accumulation  of  the  liquor  amnii. 

HYDRAMYL-CHLOR.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Richardson  to 
an  anaesthetic  fluid  consisting  of  one  part  of  bichloride  of  methylene 
and  nine  of  amy!  hydride. 
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HYDRARG  Y'RIA  (blpdpyvpo*,  hydrargyrum,  mercury).  Ekzema 
mercuriale.  A  form  of  the  ekzema  rubnim,  differing  from  this  variety 
of  ekzema  only  in  iU  supposed  exciting  cause — the  uae  of  mercury.  Its 
synonyms  are  erythema  mercuriale,  erythema  vesiculare,  erythema  ichc- 
rosum.  and  mercurial  lepra. 

HYDRA'RGYRUM  (tepdpyvpot  of  the  Greeks,  from  vimp, 
water,  and  apyvpot,  silver).  Mercury  or  quicksilver ;  formerly  railed 
argenium  vivum  et  liquidum ;  a  liquid  metal  occurring  in  the  metallic 
state,  bat  obtained  chiefly  from  the  native  sulphide,  or  cinnabar. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  presents  some  changes  in  the 
names  of  the  mercurial  preparations  :  thus  the  bichloride  or  corrosive 
sublimate  is  now  the  perchloride,  the  chloride  or  calomel  being  the 
suftchloride  of  mercury.    See  Mercury. 

HYDRARTHROSIS  (iidwp,  water,  fip0pov,  a  joint).  Hydrarthrus. 
White  swelling ;  dropsy  of  an  articulation,  from  an  accumulation  of  a 
fluid  partaking  in  various  degrees  of  the  characters  of  serum  and 
synovia ;  generally  occurring  in  the  knee-joint ;  the  spina  ventosa  of 
the  Arabian  writers.     It  is  also  called  hydrops  artkuli. 

HYDRATES  (v6wp,  water).  Chemical  compounds  of  solid  bodies 
and  water,  or  its  elements  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  still  retain- 
ing the  solid  form,  as  sulphur,  soap,  slaked  lime,  &c.  These  are  also 
termed  hydroxures,  and  hydro-oxides.  When  there  is  more  than  one 
atom  of  water,  prefixes  are  employed,  as  bin-aqueous,  (er-hydraiey  &c 

HYDRATION  (u6mPl  water).      An    unclassical   word    for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  water  in  a  chemical  extract.     Water  of 
hydration  is  the  water  chemically  combined  with  some  substance  to 
form  a  hydrate.    See  Constitutional  Water. 

HYDR-ENCEPHALOCELE  (W«p,  water,  ty«i>a\ot,  the 
brain,  «rf)Ai),  tumor).  Literally,  watery  brain-tumor ;  a  serous  tumor 
occasioned  by  ahernial  protrusion  of  brain  through  a  fissure  of  the  cranium. 

HYDR-ENKEPHA'LOID  (ttt»p,  water,  iy«i<pa\ot,  the  brain, 
t ?&w,  likeness).  A  term  applied  to  affections  which  resemble  hydren- 
kephalus,  but  arise  from  intestinal  disorder  and  exhaustion. 

HYDR-E'NTEROCELE  (vo»p,  water,  Ivrtpa,  the  bowels,  «i}Xt/, 
a  tumor).  Hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  complicated  with  in- 
testinal hernia. 

HYDRO  A  (vowp,  water).  An  accumulation  of  water  or  serous 
fluid  under  the  epidermis.    See  Hidroa. 

HYDRO-ADENI'TIS  (vio>Pr  water,  and  adenitis,  inflammation  of 
a  gland).  A  term  for  minute  inflammatory  tumors  on  the  skin,  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  inflammation  of  the  sudatory  glands. 

HYDRO-BROMIC  ACID.  A  gaseous  compound  of  bromine  and 
hvdrogen,  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  bromine  vapour  and  hydrogen. 
Hydro-brotnic  ether  is  another  name  for  bromide  of  ethyl. 

HYDRO-CA'RBON  GAS.  The  name  given  to  the  mixed  gases 
which  are  generated  from  water,  and  certain  substances  that  are  rich  in 
hydrocarbons,  as  tar,  resin,  fats,  oils,  and  the  better  kinds  of  caunel- 
coal. 

HYDRO-CARBONS.  Hydro  carburets.  A  general  term  for 
compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  comprising  most  of  the  inflammable 
gases,  many  of  the  essential  oils,  naphthas,  &c. 

HyDRO-CA'RDIA  (va»p,  water,  xaptia,  the  heart).  Hydro- 
pericardia.    Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 
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HY'DRO-CELE  (MpoitXn,  from  S3  cop,  water,  ki$\i?,  a  tumor). 
Originally,  any  tumor  containing  water.    The  term  now  denotes— 

1.  A  collection  of  aerum  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  in  the  cord, 
with  a  communication  between  the  cavity  of  this  membrane  and 
that  of  the  peritoneum,  also  termed  congenital  hydrocele.  See  Hema- 
tocele. 

2.  Anasarcous  tumor  of  the  scrotum,  termed  (edematous  hydrocele, 
or  the  hydrocele  by  infiltration  of  the  French. 

3.  Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  or  seminal  cord,  which  is  di/fused,  in- 
volving  the  surrounding  cellular  substance ;  or  encysted,  the  cellular 
substance  being  unaffected. 

4.  Spina  bifida,  also  termed  hydrocele  spinalis. 
HYDRO-CHLORIC  ACID.    Chlorhvdric  acid.    The  only  known 

compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  ;  also  called  muriatic  acid  and 
spirits  of  salts. 

HYDRO-CHLO'RIC  ETHER.  An  ether  which  has  received  the 
various  names  of  chlorydic,  marine,  and  muriatic  ether,  and,  hypothe- 
tical lv.  chloride  ofetkufe. 

HtDRO-CYA'NIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  cyanide.  A  gaseous  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen,  commonly  called  prusstc  add.  The 
hydrocyanic  acid  of  Scneele  contains  5  per  cent  by  weight  of  real 
acid ;  but  the  dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  contains  only  2  per  cent. 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid.  "  Hydrocyanic  acid  dissolved  in  water, 
and  constituting  2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  solution."" — Br.  Ph. 

HYDRO-CY'STIS  (vi*p,  water,  xvirnt,  a  bladder).  A  water- 
bladder  ;  a  cyst  containing  a  watery  or  serous  fluid ;  a  hydatid ;  also, 
saccated  ascites. 

HYDRO-FERROCY'AMC  ACID.  A  term  synonymous  with 
ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen,  just  as  chloride  of  hydrogen  is  termed  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  bromide  of  hvdrogen,  hydrobromic  acid. 

H YDRO-FLUOTUC  ACID.  A  compound  of  fluorine  with  hydro- 
gen, exactly  analogous  with  the  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydri- 
odic  acids.  In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  that  the  acidi- 
fying principle  of  all  acids  was  oxygen,  this  compound  was  called /foortc 
acid,  and  that  which  is  now  termed  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor  or  Derby- 
shire spar)  was  denominated  filiate  of  lime. 

HY'DRO-GEN  (viup,  water,  ysiWw,  to  generate).  The  "  water- 
former  ;*'  a  gas  known  by  the  names  inflammable  air,  phlogiston,  and 
phlogisticated  air,  in  times  when  water  was  considered  a  simple  sub- 
stance, but  now  named  from  ihe  formation  of  water  which  results  on 
inflaming  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  gas. 

Hydrogen,  a  gaseous  metal  I  Submitted  to  a  pressure  equal  to  650 
atmospheres,  and  allowed  to  escape,  the  hydrogen  presented  the  form  of 
a  liquid  jet,  having  a  steel  blue  colour.  This  jet  suddenly  became 
intermittent,  and  "a  hail  of  soli  t  particles  fell  with  a  crackling  noise 
upon  the  ground.** 

HYDROGE'NIUM.  A  term  introduced  by  Graham  in  bis  re- 
searches on  the  occlusion  of  hvdrogen  by  palladium.  He  was  led  to 
infer  the  existence  of  an  alloy  of  palladium  and  hydrogen  gas  condensed 
to  a  solid  form  which  he  called  hwdrogenium. 

HYDRO-KETHALUS  (u<W  water,  *ttf>aX>i,  the  bead).  Hy- 
drops capites.    Thia  term,  which  would  properly  be  written  hydr- 
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enkephaJut.  from  iytctyaXot ,  the  brain,  denotes  dropsy  of  the  brain  or 
inter  on  the  head.  It  is  named  external,  when  it  occurs  between  the 
membranes ;  internal,  when  within  the  ventricles.  When  congenital, 
or  when  arising  slowly  from  constitutional  causes,  it  is  termed  chrome 
bvdro-kephaluf. 

Hydro-hephaloid  disease.    This  term,  more  correctly  named  hydr 
enhepkaloid  disease,  is  a  spurious  form  of  hydrocephalus,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  its  early  appearances,  but  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  mistake  the 
spurious  for  the  real  form. 

HYDRO'LATA  (vdwp,  water).  Aqua  medicate.  Medicated  or 
distilled  waters,  obtained  by  submitting  fresh,  salted,  or  dried  vegeta- 
bles, or  their  essential  oils,  to  distillation  with  water  ;  or  by  diffusing 
the  essential  oils  through  water. 

HYDRCLOG  Y  (vcutp,  water,  Xo*yo«,  an  account).  A  description 
of  the  quality  of  waters,  as  medicinal  agents. 

HY'DRO-MEL  (Soup,  water,  plki,  honey).  Honey  diluted  with 
water;  also  called  mulsum,  melicratum,  and  aqua  mulsa.  When  fer- 
mented, it  becomes  mead.    Metheglin  wine  is  called  hydromel  vinosum. 

HYDttO- METER  (v<5a>p,  water,  /itVpoir,  a  measure).  A  measurer 
(specific  gravity  understood)  of  water.  This  instrument  has  received 
various  names :  as  graduated  for  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is  specially  termed 
aleohoUmeter ;  for  milk,  lactometer ;  for  sugar,  saccharometer,  &c.  In 
all,  the  principle  of  construction  is  the  same ;  and  is  founded  on  the 
obvious  property  possessed  by  a  body  floating  in  a  liquid  of  sinking  or 
rising,  in  proportion  as  the  liquid  in  which  it  floats  is  heavier  or  lighter ; 
or,  in  other  words,  possesses  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  specific  gravity. 
For  urine,  the  hydrometer  is  graduated  from  1000  to  1060,  so  as  to 
exhibit  at  once  the  specific  gravity. 

HYDRO-METRA  (vdwp,  water,  utrpa,  the  uterus).  Hydrops 
uteri.    Dropsy  of  the  womb;  a  rare  disease. 

H YDR-CTMPHALUM  (vduo,  water.  dfupaXot,  umbilicus).  Hy- 
drops umbUiealis.    A  tumor  of  trie  umbilicus,  containing  serum. 

H  YDRO-NEPHRO  SIS  (&*«/>,  water,  Vt<pP6t,  the  kidney).  Hy- 
drops renum,  "  A  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  glandular  substance  of 
the  icidney  into  one  or  more  cysts  by  retained  secretion." — Norn,  of  Die. 

HYDRO-O'XALIC  ACID.  Oxalhvdric  acid.  An  acid  procured 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar ;  also  termed  saccharic  acid. 

HYDBO-PATHY  (Map,  water,  w«£0o«,  affection).  The  Water- 
cure  ;  a  mode  of  treating  diseases  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
cold  water,  &c.     The  term  hydro-tkerapeia  would  be  preferable. 

HYDRO-PEDE'SIS  {Vdwp,  water,  wttftje-it,  a  leaping).  Ephi- 
drosis.    A  violent  breaking  out  of  sweat 

HYDRO-PERICA'RDIUM  (Dfop,  water,  *tpin*pdio»y  the  peri- 
cardium). Hydrops  pericardii.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  pericardium,  or  external  fibro- serous  covering  of  the 
heart  It  is  termed  active,  when  it  results  from  inflammatory  action 
in  the  pericardium ;  passive,  when  it  occurs  from  obstruction  to  the 
circulation. 

HYDRO-PHO'BIA  (Vimp,  water,  fofiot,  fear).  Canine  madness ; 
a  disease  due  to  inoculation  with  a  specific  poison  residing  in  the  saliva 
of  a  rabid  animal,  and  characterized  by  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  de- 
glutition and  respiration.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  dread  of 
water,  a  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease. 
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HYDR-OPHTHA'LMIA  (M»/»,  water,  o>0a\Mot,  the  eye).  Hy- 
drops oculi.  Dropsy  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  causing  enlarge- 
ment of  the  globe,  with  loss  of  sight.    See  Buphthalmia. 

H YDRO-PHY'SOCELE  (V6u,P>  water,  0u<rda>,  to  inflate,  ki$\»i, 
tumor).  Hydro-pneumatocele.  Hernia  complicated  with  hydrocele; 
hernia  containing  water  and  gas. 

HYDROTICA  (v£p«u7,  the  dropsy).  Medicines  which  relievo  or 
cure  dropsy. 

H YDRO-PLEURITIS  (ud»p,  water,  wXivptrit ,  pleurisy).  Pleu- 
ritis,  acute  or  chronic,  attended  with  effusion. 

HYDRO-PNEUMOSA'RCA  (uiwp,  water,  ww5/uo,  air,  <r*p£, 
flesh).     A  tumor  containing  water,  air,  and  a  flesh-like  substance. 

HYDRO-PNEUMOTHO'RAX  (W«p,  water,  vvtv»u>vt  the  lunj, 
dutpaZ,  the  chest).  The  complication  of  pneumothorax  with  liquid 
effusion. 

HY'DROPS  (voy>(0u7,  from  viwp,  water,  and  «uV,  the  aspect  or 
appearance).  Drops  v,  or,  more  properly,  hydropsy  ;  a  morbid  accumu- 
lation of  serum  in  the  interstices  of  the  areolar  tissue,  with  or  with- 
out effusion  into  serous  cavities. 

HYDROPS  SACCI  LACRYMALIS.  Enlargement  of  the 
lacrymal  sac,  from  the  accumulating  secretion.  Hydrops  scroti  is 
another  term  for  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

HYDRO-PY'RETUS  (W»p>  **ter,  vvpirot,  fever).  Sudor  An- 
aliens.    Sweating  fever,  or  sickness. 

HYDRO-RRHACH1TIS  (Viu>p,  water,  paXiTtt,  spinal).  Spina 
bifida ;  Hydrocele  spinalis.  Dropsy  of  the  spine.  "  A  congenital  de- 
ficiency of  the  posterior  lamina?  and  spinous  processes  of  one  or  more 
vertebrae,  owing  to  which  there  is  undue  distension  of  the  membranes 
of  the  cord  with  cerebrospinal  fluid.  It  may  exist  in  the  cervical, 
dorsal,  lumbar,  or  sacral  region." — Tanner.    See  Spina  bifida. 

H  YDRO-RRHCE'A  {Mwp,  water,  pita,  to  flow).  A  water-flow ;  a 
discharge  of  watery  fluid  from  the  uterus — a  variety  of  leucorrhan. 

HYDRO-SA'RCA  (udwp,  water,  <rap£ ,  flesh).  Anasarca.  Dropsy 
of  the  cellular  membrane. 

Hydro-sarco-otU  (ki$\>/,  tumor).  Sarcocele  attended  with  dropsy  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.    See  Sarcocele. 

HYDRO-STATIC  BED  (vow/),  water,  arariKot,  causing  to 
stand  Y  Water-bed ;  a  bed  invented  by  Dr.  Arnott,  consisting  of  a 
trougti  lined  with  thin  sheets  of  metal,  and  partially  filled  with  water, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  floats  a  sheet  of  water-proof  India-rubber 
cloth.    Upon  this  sheet  is  laid  an  ordinary  feather-bed,  or  mattress. 

HYDRO  SULPHURIC  ACID.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  a  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  ..constituting  an  invaluable  test  for 
calcigenous  metals.  This  is  the  hydro-theionic  (duov,  sulphur)  acid  of 
»onie  German  chemists.  Its  compounds  with  the  saliflaole  bases  are 
termed  hydro-sulphureU. 

HYDkO-THO'RAX  (W»p,  water,  Bwpa&  the  chest).  Hydrops 
thoracis.  Dropsy  of  the  chest ;  water  on  the  chest ;  a  collection  of 
serous  fluid,  mixed  with  blood,  in  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  pleura. 

HYDROUS  (utmp,  water).  This  is  the  proper  correlative  of  the 
term  anhydrous,  as  applied  to  certain  "  acid  "  substances ;  and  it  should 
never  be  confounded  with  the  term  hydrate,  which  is  now  applied  to 
the  members  of  a  class  of  bodies  derived  from  water,  as  hydrate  of 
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potassium,  and  not  to  bodies  containing  water.  The  compound  from 
which  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  is  prepared  is  hydrous,  not  hy- 
drated,  sulphate  of  copper. 

HY'DRURET.    A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a  metal. 

HYDR-U'RIA  (vdutpy  water,  ovpitc,  to  make  water).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  variety  of  chrouic  diuresis,  in  which  a  larger  quantity  of 
urine  is  excreted  than  is  natural.    See  Diuresis,  chronic. 

HYGIE'NE  (vyttcvoc,  good  for  the  health).  Under  this  term  are 
comprehended  all  the  general  arrangements  and  remedial  measures, 
private  and  public,  which  are  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  The  term  itself,  being  an  adjective,  requires  the  addition 
of  riy vi),  art,  to  render  it  intelligible.  Hygieia  was  the  goddess  of 
health. 

HY'GRO-  (vy/>ot,  moist).  This  prefix  denotes  the  presence  of 
moisture. 

1.  Hygroma.  A  humoral  tumor.  This  term  is  applied  to  dropsy  of 
the  bursa  mucosa,  when  the  fluid  is  serous,  colourless,  and  limpid ; 
when  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  thick,  and  viscous,  the  affection  is  called 
ganglion.  The  term  also  denotes  hygroniatous  tumor  of  the  brain,  or 
cysts  containing  a  serous  or  albuminous  fluid. 

2.  Hygro-meter  (tiirpov,  a  measure).  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Whatever  swells  by 
moisture  and  shrinks  by  dryness  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  hygrometer  condenser  is  a  modification  of  Daniell's  hydrometer, 
proposed  by  Regnault,  and  considered  to  be  the  most  valuable  instru- 
ment of  the  class. 

3.  Hygro-metric  water.  That  portion  of  humidity  which  gases 
yield  to  deliquescent  salts. 

4.  Hypro-ntetry  {ixirpov,  a  measure).  That  part  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  investigates  the  moisture  of  bodies,  particularly  of  the 
atmosphere ;  it  comprehends  also  the  theory  of  the  instruments  which 
have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  a  given  volume  of  air. 

HY'MEN  (v/ufir,  a  membrane).  A  crescentiform  fold  of  the  mem- 
brane situated  at  the  entrance  of  toe  virgin  vagina.  The  remains  of  the 
hymen,  when  ruptured,  are  termed  caruncula  myrti/ormes. 

HYO'-  (the  Greek  letter  v).  Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  attached  to  the  os  hyoTdcs :  e.g.  the  hyo-glossus, 
attached  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  the  tongue ;  the  hyo-pharyngeus,  a 
synonym  of  the  constrictor  medius ;  the  hyo-thyro'ideus,  &c. 

HYOI'DES  (the  Greek  letter  ■»,  and  tWov,  likeness).  A  bone 
situated  betweeu  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx.  It  consists  of 
a  central  portion,  called  ossiculum  medium ;  two  lateral  portions,  called 
comua  inajora;  and  two  smaller  portions,  situated  over  the  last,  called 
eomua  minora, 

HYOSCY'AMUS  NIGER  (fe,  ft*,  a  hog,  Kva/uot,  a  bean  ;  so 
named  because  hogs  eat  it,  or  because  it  is  hairy,  like  swine).  Fafta 
suilia.  Henbane;  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  order  Solanacece,  yield- 
ing an  alkaloid  called  hyoscyamin.    See  Henbane. 

This  term  should  be  written  hyocyamus,  vo  being  the  Greek  crude 
form  of  ye,  a  hog,  and  tcvafxos,  a  bean.  The  common  form  hyoseyamns, 
from  the  full  genitive  v<fo,  hyos,  is  just  such  a  word  as  we  see  in  horse  V 
radish,  goose's -berry,  &c— A  •  de  Morgan. 
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HYP-ANTHODIUM  {uw6,  under,  <L0©«,  a  flower).  A  form  of 
inflorescence  in  which  the  receptacle  folds  upward,  so  as  partially  or 
entirely  to  enclose  the  flowers,  as  in  fig.    See  Syeonus. 

HYP-APO'PHYSIS  (uvo,  helow,  and  aw6<pvatv,  apophysis,  or 
a  process  of  bene).  A  process,  usually  exogenous,  which  descends 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  "  centrum/  or  body  of  the  vertebra.  It 
is  single,  perforated,  or  sometimes  double  in  a  transverse  pair.  See 
Vertebra. 

HYTER-  (inrip,  over  or  above).  This  prefix  is  a  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  over,  above,  in  reference  to  place,  and  to  quantity  or  excess. 
In  Chemistry,  it  is  applied  to  acids  which  contain  more  oxygen  than 
those  to  which  the  word  per  is  prefixed.    See  Hypo-. 

HYPER- ACU'SIS  (inrip,  in  excess,  Anoint,  to  hear).  Hyper cousis. 
The  name  given  by  M.  Itard  to  a  morbidly  acute  sense  of  hearing.  In 
a  case  given  by  Dr.  Good,  this  affection  singularly  sympathized  with 
the  sense  of  sight :  the  patient  said,  "  A  loud  sound  affects  my  eyes, 
and  a  strong  light  my  ears." 

HYPER-jESTHE'SIA  {vwip,  above,  al<r6ti<m,  secsation).  Ex- 
cessive or  morbid  sensibility,  generally  referrible  to  hysteria ;  intole- 
rance of  light  and  sound,  &c.    See  Anaesthesia. 

HYPER- jESTHETICA  (vwi>,  above,  alff0u<m,  the  faculty  of 
perception).  A  class  of  Aesthetic  remedies,  which  render  sensation 
more  acute,  and  excite  the  sensibility  of  paralyzed  parts,  as  strychnia, 
brucia,  &c.     See  Anmstketica. 

HYPERALGESIA  (it-rip,  above,  a\yov,  pain).  Increased  sen- 
sibility to  pain.    See  Analgesia. 

HYPER-CATHA'RSI&  (inrip,  in  excess,  KaBaipu,  to  purge). 
Super-purgation  *  excessive  purgation. 

HYPER-CHLOTUC  ACID.  An  acid  containing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  the  chloric  acid. 

H  YPE'R-CRISIS  (uvip,  in  excess,  Kpivw,  to  decide).  A  crisis  of 
unusual  severity. 

1IYPER-ERETHISMUS  (b*ip,  and  ipiBia^ot,  irritation). 
Augmented  excitability;  as  of  the  spinal  centre,  in  laryngismus, 
tetanus,  Ac.  This  state  of  things  was  distinguished,  by  Marshall 
Hall,  by  terms  ending  in  -ode,  as  epileptocfe,  tetanocfo,  though  in 
ca<-h  disease  there  is  something  specific.    See  Erethism  and  Katalysis. 

HYPER-HjE'MIA  (virip,  in  excess,  al^a,  blood).  Plethora,  or 
excess  of  blood  ;  the  undue  supply  of  blood  to  a  part,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
three  forms  of  congestion,  determination,  and  inflammation.  Or  the  term 
may  be  employed  to  denote  a  super-abundance  of  the  red  globules,  the 
actual  quantity  of  the  blood  being  unchanged.     Compare  Hyp-hamia. 

HYPER  HlDRaSlS  (Jbwip,  above,  Upwait,  a  sweating).  Eph- 
idrosis  profusa.  Excessive  perspiration ;  augmentation  of  the  secretion 
of  the  sudoriparous  glands. 

HYPER-INO'SIS  (iwc'p,  above,  It,  W«,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood). 
A  condition  of  increased  fibrin  in  the  blood,  as  distinguished  from 
hyp-inosis  (itn-6,  under),  or  diminished  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

HYPER-KINESIS  (virip,  above,  tuvim,  to  move).  Increased 
irritability  of  the  muscles,  producing  spasm.    See  Acinesis. 

HYPER-METROT1A  (vwt>,  over  or  in  excess,  ni-rpov,  a  mea- 
sure, u>ty,  the  eye).  Over- sight.  An  affection  of  the  eye  in  which  its 
refractive  power  is  too  low,  or  the  optic  (antero-posterior)  axis  too 
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abort:    In  either  cue,  parallel  rajs  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina,  but  behind  it.    It  is  the  converse  of  myopia. 

HYPEROSTOSIS  (vvt'p,  in  excess,  dariov,  a  bone).  Enlarge- 
ment of  a  bone,  or  of  its  membranous  covering. 

HYPER-OXYMURIATIC  ACID.  The  former  name  of  chloric 
acid.  Its  compounds  are  hyper -oxy  muriates,  or  neutral  salts,  now 
called  chlorates.    See  Chlorine. 

HYPER-PLASIS  (jnrip,  in  excess,  irXaais,  conformation). 
Hyperplasia.  Excessive  conformation  ;  accumulation  or  new  forma- 
tion ox  similar  structure,  as  of  areolar  tissue. 

HYPER-STHE'NICA  (vwip,  above,  <r6t'yov,  strength).  Sthenica. 
A  term  applied  to  stimulants,  as  distinguished  from  hypostkenica  (vwo\ 
under)  or  contra-stimulants. 

HYPE'R-TROPHY  (virt>,  in  excess,  Tpo^t?,  nutrition).  An 
excess  of  nutrition,  as  applied  to  tissues  and  organs ;  it  is  indicated 
by  increase  of  size,  and  sometimes  of  the  consistence,  of  the  organic 
texture.  Hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance  of  the  liver  is  described 
by  Bail  lie  as  the  common  tubercle  of  the  liver,  and  is  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  the  drunkard's  liver.  When  the  walls  of  the 
heart  are  thickened  at  the  expense  of  the  cavities,  this  state  is  termed 
concentric  hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophia  vena  rum.  Hypertrophy  of  the  veins  of  the  skin, 
occurring  on  certain  parts  of  the  face,  or  on  the  limbs,  particularly  on 
the  lower  extremities,  where  it  is  commonly  attended  by  a  varicose 
state  of  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

HYPER-U'RIC  ACID  (£»*>,  above,  ovpov,  urine).  Peruric 
Acid.  An  acid  differing  in  composition  from  uric  acid  by  one  equi- 
valent of  water  and  two  of  oxygen. 

HYP-H-ffi'MIA  {vtto,  under,  al/ua,  blood).  Deficiency'of  blood; 
a  term  synonymous  with  anhamia,  and  denoting  a  disease  analogous  to 
etiolation  in  plants.    Compare  Hyper-hamia. 

HYP-INC8IS  (viro,  under,  It,  hot,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood).  A 
condition  in  which  the  Quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  frequently 
less  than  in  health,  while  the  quantity  of  corpuscles  is  either  abso- 
lutely or  relatively  increased;  and  the  quantity  of  solid  consti- 
tuents is  also  frequently  larger  than  in  the  normal  fluid.  See  Hyper- 
mom. 

HY'PNICA  (viryot,  sleep).  Agents  affecting  sleep,  either  by  in- 
ducing it  or  by  checking  it;  the  former  are  called  hypnotica,  the  latter 
aorypnotica. 

HYPNO'B ATES  (fori**,  sleep,  0at'ir«,  to  walk).  A  sleep-walker ; 
one  who  walks  in  his  sleep.    See  Somnambulism. 

HYPNCLOGIST  (woe,  sleep,  Arfyot,  an  account).  A  name 
assumed  by  the  late  Mr.  Gardner,  on  account  of  his  method  of  pro- 
curing sound  and  refreshing  sleep  at  will.  It  depends  on  the  bringing 
of  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  single  sensation :  "  that  instant 
the  sensorium  abdicates  the  throne,  and  the  hypnotic  faculty  steeps  it  in 
oblivion.1*    See  Monotony. 

HYPNOTICS  (uw*o«,  sleep).  Medicines  which  cause  sleep.  They 
are  also  termed  narcotics  and  soporifics. 

HYTNOT1SM  (virvov,  sleep).  The  sleep-like  state  produced  in  a 
person  by  fixing  his  mind  steadily  on  one  particular  object*  Also,  tho 
kind  of  sleep  said  to  be  produced  by  animal  magnetism. 
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HYTO-  (viro).  A  Greek  preposition  signifying  under,  with  re- 
ference to  place ;  in  composition,  it  sometimes  denotes  deficiency,  and 
corresponds  to  oar  somewhat,  a  little,  Sec.  In  chemistry,  it  denotes  a 
smaller  quantity  of  acid  than  is  found  in  the  compounds  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  as  in  hypo-sulphuric  acid,  &c.    Sec  Hyper-. 

HYPO-BLETHARON  (6*0,  under,  0At>apoir,  the  eye-lid).  An 
artificial  eye,  placed  under  the  eye-lid ;  also  tumefaction  under  one  or 
both  eye-lids. 

H  YPO-CHLCRIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  chlorine,  with  oxygen, 
originally  called  peroxide  of  chlorine.  Its  present  name  is  perhaps  in- 
correct, as  its  acid  properties  are  by  no  means  established. 

HYPO-CHLO'ROUS  ACID.  A  bleaching  compound  of  chlorine 
and  oxygen,  termed  by  Davy,  who  discovered  it,  euchlorine. 

HYPO-CHONDRI'ASIS  (irroxoriptarfv,  affected  in  the  hypo- 
chondrium).  "Some  disturbance  of  the  bodily  health,  attended  with 
exaggerated  ideas  or  depressed  feelings,  but  without  actual  disorder  of 
the  intellect." — Nom.  o/Dis.  It  is  a  hyperesthesia  of  the  abdominal 
nervous  system,  and  is  termed  Spleen,  English  Malady,  &c. 

HYPO-CHO'NDRIUM  (uxd,  under,  x^pov,  cartilage).  The 
hypochondriac  or  upper  lateral  region  of  the  abdomen,  situated  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

HYPO^CHYMA  (biro,  under,  x»f*«,  that  which  is  poured  out). 
Hypochysis;  apochysis.  These  are  terms  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
cataract,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  Arabian 
writers ;  though  the  more  common  name  among  them  was  gutta  ob- 
scura.     It  is  the  sujfusio  of  the  Latins. 

HYPO-CRATETIIFORM  (wiro,  under,  Kpan'ip,  a  bowl,  forma, 
likeness).  Salver-shaped ;  as  applied  to  a  calyx  or  corolla,  of  which  the 
tube  is  long  and  slender,  and  the  limb  flat,  as  in  phlox.  The  term  is 
hybrid.    Hypocrateroid  is  correct 

HYPO-IMS'RMIC  INJECTION  (vrr6,  under,  iiptia,  the  skin). 
A  method  employed  for  relieving  pain  by  injecting  anodyne  fluids  under 
the  skin,  by  means  of  a  fine  syringe.  The  Greek  term  hypodermic  is 
synonymous  with  the  Latin  subcutaneous. 

HYPO'-GALA;  HYPO-H^'MA;  HYPO-LVMPHA;  HYPO'- 
PYUM  (vro,  under;  yd\a,  milk;  alfia,  blood;  lymph,  water; 
vvov,  pus).  Effusion  of  a  milky,  sanguineous,  lymphy,  or  purulent 
fluid,  respectively,  into  the  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 
The  last  of  these  terms  is  also  applied  to  the  presence  of  pus  in  the 
lamina  of  the  cornea.  JSmpyesis  oculi  (iv,  in,  vvov,  pus)  denotes  an 
effusion  of  pus  behind,  as  well  as  in  front  of,  the  iris. 

HYPO-GA'STRIUM  {biro,  under,  ya<mjo,the  belly).  The  lower 
anterior  region  of  the  abdomen,  or  super-pubic.  Hypogastroctle  is 
hernia  of  the  hypogastrium. 

HYPO'-GEOl/S  (Inro,  under,  yf),  the  earth).  Subterranean ;  ss 
applied  to  those  cotyledons,  which  remain  beneath  the  earth,  and 
opposed  to  epigeout,  upon  the  earth. 

H  YPO-GLCSSAL  (inro,  under,  y\w*<ra,  the  tongue).  The  name 
of  the  lingualis,  or  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  situated  beneath  the 
tongue. 

H  YPO'-GYNOUS  (vw6,  under,  yvirtj,  a  woman).  That  condition 
of  the  stamens  of  a  plant  in  which  they  contract  no  adhesion  to  the 
sides  of  the  calyx,  as  in  ranunculus. 

x  2 
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HYPO-NITROUS  ACID.  The  name  given  by  some  chemists  to 
nitrons  acid,  or  the  azotous  of  Thenard ;  while  hypo-nitric  acid  is 
another  name  for  the  nitrous  acid  of  those  chemists,  or  the  peroxide  of 
nitrogen. 

HYPOTHYSIS  (vwo,  beneath,  $v<m,  from  <f>ua»,  to  be  developed). 
The  gland-like  body  and  ssc  which  form  an  appendage  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  are  contained  in  the 
sella  turcica.  The  hypophysis  cerebri  is  the  pituitary  gland  or  body,  in 
which  the  infundibufum  ends.    See  Mesencephalon. 

HYPO-PICROTaXIC  ACID.  An  amorphous,  brown,  solid  acid, 
procured  from  Cocculus  Indicus,  approaching  to  picrotoxin  in  its  com- 
position. 

HYPOTION  (vwmiriov,  the  part  of  the  face  under  the  eyes;  a 
bruise).  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye.  Lawrence  considered  that  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  sepa- 
rate disease,  but  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  some  part  adjacent  to 
the  anterior  chamber. 

HYPO-PLA'SIA  (vwo\  under,  w\a<rit,  a  moulding).  The  defec- 
tive development  of  an  organ  or  tissue.    See  Aplasia. 

HYPO-SA'RCA  (uwd,  under,  oap£%  oapicot,  flesh).  Aqua  suiter 
cutem.    A  term  used  by  Celsus  and  others  for  anasarca. 

HYPOSPADIAS  (wwd,  under,  <nraw,to  draw).  A  congenital 
malformation  of  the  penis,  in  which  the  urethra  is  fissured  on  the 
under  surface,  instead  of  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  glans.  Sec 
Epispadias. 

HYPO-SPHAGMA  (uwo.  under,  <r<t>ayi),  slaughter).  1.  The 
blood  of  an  animal  mixed  with  divers  ingredients,  like  our  black  pud- 
dings.   2.  A  suffusion  of  blood  in  the  eye,  from  a  blow. — Galen. 

HYPO'-STASIS  (uw<J,  under,  vrdott,  a  standing).  A  sediment, 
as  that  of  the  urine.    Any  deposit  of  a  fluid. 

HYPO-SULPHITES.  Combinations  of  hyposulphurous  acid  with 
bases.    The  acid  has  never  been  isolated. 

H  YPO'-THENAR  (vwd\  under,  Shop,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  One 
of  the  muscles  contracting  the  thumb. 

HYPO'-THESIS  (vwdtf*m,  a  placing  under).  A  supposition ; 
an  assumption  of  a  cause  for  phenomena  unknown  or  uncertain.  Sec 
Theory. 

HYPO'-XANTHIN  (£»<$,  under,  £atA6t,  yellow).  A  peculiar 
substance,  found  in  the  fluid  of  the  human  spleen. 

HYRA'CEUM.  A  substance  procured  from  the  Hyra*  Caprnsis, 
or  Cape  Badger,  and  named  with  reference  to  the  animal  in  the  same 
way  as  castoreum  to  castor.  It  is  probably  an  excretion,  generally 
thought  to  be  inspissated  urine,  of  the  animal ;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  castoreum. 

HY'STERA  (vvripa).  The  Greek  term  for  the  uterus,  matrix,  or 
womb.  This  term  is  the  feminine  of  i/a-rt/oov,  inferior,  the  womb 
being  the  lowest  of  the  viscera. 

1.  Hyster-algia  (&\yot,  pain).    Dolor  uteri.    Pain  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Hysteria.  A  nervous  disorder  characterized  by  convulsive 
paroxysms  or  fits  and  impairment  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  will, 
without  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  Hysteria  simulates  various 
other  affections  and  diseases.    See  Globus  hystericus. 

3.  Jfysfer-itis.     Metritis.     Inflammation  of  the  uterus. 
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•    4.  Hystero-cele  (<»j\>j,  a  tumor).    Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Hystero-ejaUepsy.  This  is  distinguished  from  true  epilepsy  by  the 
attack  being  always  announced  by  curious  premonitory  symptoms  of 
rather  long  duration.  These  symptoms  consist  in  an  aura  starting  from 
the  ovarian  region,  and  reaching  successively  the  epigastrium,  the  neck, 
and  finally  the  head.     All  this  is  wanting  in  true  epilepsy. 

6.  Hysiero-ptosis  (xxwo-it,  prolapsus).    Prolapsus  of  the  uterus. 

7.  Ifytiero-tomi*  (toaiij,  section).  The  Caesarian  section,  or  incision 
into  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  to  extract  the  foetus. 

HVSTRIACIS  (uo"i7>i£,  a  porcupine).  Porcupine  hair;  bristly 
hair;  an  affection  in  which  the  ha  r  is  thick,  rigid,  and  bristly. 


I. 


IAMATOLO'GIA  (lafia,  iifiaro^  a  remedy,  Xoyov,  an  account). 
That  department  of  therapeutics  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  remedies.  The  term  is  generally  synonymous  with  akotooy,  though 
this  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  consideration  of  surgical  and  mechani- 
cal remedies. 

IATRALEITTA  (laTp*\ttWTi|*,  a  surgeon  who  practises  by 
anointing,  friction,  and  exercise ;  from  Icrrptvut,  to  cure,  and  <4\«i<f>«, 
to  anoint).  Median  wtguentarius.  A  physician  who  treats  diseases  by 
means  of  friction  and  ointments.  The  tatraleiptic  method  consists  in 
the  employment  of  such  remedies,  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  epi- 
dermic method,  espnoic  medicine,  &c. 

IATREUSOLO'GIA  (Idrpiuatt,  i.q.  larpiia,  medical  treatment, 
\6yoty  a  description).  A  description  of  medical  treatment ;  a  term 
applied  by  Sprengel  to  general  therapeutics. 

IATROMATHEMAflCI  (larpot,  a  physician,  MO0rjMOTiicdt, 
disposed  to  learn).  A  school  of  physicians  who  explained  the  func- 
tions of  the  bodr,  and  the  action  of  remedies,  on  the  principles  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  philosophy. 

ICE-CAP.  A  bladder  containing  pounded  ice,  applied  to  the  head 
in  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  ice-poultice  is  a  bladder  containing 
pounded  ice.  to  he  applied  to  hernial  tumors  in  order  to  diminish  their 
size  and  facilitate  their  reduction. 

ICELAND  MOSS.  Cetraria  islandic*.  A  lichen,  growing  on  the 
ground  in  exposed  situations  in  northern  countries,  and  affording  a 
light,  nutritious  aliment.     The  bitter  principle  is  called  oetrarin. 

ICHOR  (l^«/>,  $anies,  corrupted  blood).  A  thiu,  acrid,  colourless 
discharge,  issuing  from  wounds,  ulcers,  &c. 

ICHORRH^E'MIA  (ix«/»,  sanies,  alpa,  blood).  Virchow's  de- 
signation of  pyhssmia  or  septiksunia,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  ichorous  or  putrid  matters  into  the 
system. 

ICHTHYIA'SIS.  A  synonym  for  ickthyotii,  or  fish-skin  disease, 
adopted  by  Good.  The  termination  -iati*  is  more  accordant  with  the 
analogy  followed  in  the  formation  of  similar  names. 
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ICHTHYOCOTLA  (Wit,  IxOvot,  a  fish,  kAXs,  glue).  Isin- 
glass ;  fish-glue ;  a  substance  prepared  from  the  air-bladder,  or  sound, 
of  different  species  of  Acipenser,  and  other  genera  of  fishes. 

ICHTHYOSIS  (ix0u«t  the  dried,  rough  skin  of  the  fish  plvn,  or 
thark,  like  shagreen).  Fish-skin  disease  ;  a  papillary,  indurated,  homy 
condition  of  the  skin.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  complains  of  the  confusion 
into  which  writers  on  this  diiease  have  fallen,  from  the  want  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  obvious  forms  which  the  disease  is  apt  to  present. 
"  In  one  of  these/*  he  observes,  "  to  which  I  have  given  the  term 
xeroderma  ichthyoides,  and  which  may  very  properly  be  called  ichthyosis 
vera,  the  epidermis  is  the  seat  of  the  morbid  alteration ;  while  in  the 
other,  whicn  I  have  termed  ichthyosis  sebacea,  and  which  may  also  be 
denominated  ichlJiyosis  spuria,  the  morbid  appearances  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  sebaceous  secretion  altered  in  its  quantity  and  quality, 
and  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  skin."    Sec  Sauroderma. 

According  to  the  principle  of  Greek  terminology,  the  proper  term  is 
ichthyoma.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

ICOSA'NDRIA  (tiKoai,  twenty,  dinjp,  a  man).  The  twelfth  class 
in  Linnaeus' b  system,  comprising  plants  which  have  twenty  or  more 
stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

rCTERUS.  The  Jaundice;  also  called  morbus  rcgius,  morbus 
arcuatus,  aurigo,  &c.  According  to  Pliny,  the  term  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  bird,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  called  by  the  Greeks 
liars po*,  by  the  Romans  galbulus ;  the  looking  upon  this  bird  by  the 
jaundiced  person  was  said  to  cure  the  patient,  though  it  killed  the 
bird !  The  same  thing  was  said  of  the  bird  xaP«fyi0*>  perhaps  the 
lapwing  or  the  curlew. 

1.  Icterus  cholicus.  Bilic  jaundice ;  a  term  by  which  Dr.  Macleod 
denotes  that  variety  of  jaundice  which  u  arises  from  the  passage  into 
the  tissues  of  bile,  the  product  of  the  hepatic  function,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  following  variety. 

2.  Icterus  choloides.  Bilioid  jaundice;  a  term  denoting  a  similar 
distribution  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  *'  not  of  bile  itself,  but  of  some 
or  all  of  its  constituents,  whicn  the  liver,  owing  to  its  function  being 
suspended,  has  failed  first  to  eliminate,  and  then  to  combine/' 

o.  Icteritia.    Icterus  neonatorum.    Infantile  jaundice. 

4.  Icterodes  (Urtpwim,  i.g.  Urfptfrd**).  Jaundiced;  full  of  jaun- 
dice. From  this  term  must  be  distinguished  icteroid,  or  jaundice-/tfc, 
applied  to  a  yellow  tint  or  complexion,  resembling  that  produced  by 
jaundice.    See  -Ides  and  -Odes ;  and  Preface,  par.  4. 

I'CTUS  SOUS.  Coup  de  soldi.  Sun-stroke ;  an  effect  produced 
by  the  rajs  of  the  sun  upon  a  part  of  the  body,  as  erysipelas,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes. 

•IDE,  in  CHEMISTRY.  A  termination  applied,  in  chemical 
nomenclature,  to  tbe  combinations  of  certain  radicals  which  have  an 
electro-negative  deportment,  as  cyanogen,  which  becomes  cyanufe  of 

ethyl. 

lDEATilTY.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  poetic  feeling, 
of  a  sense  and  love  of  beauty,  and  of  warmth  of  imagination  and 
expression.  Its  organ  is  placed  between  those  of  Wonder  and  Acqui- 
sitiveness, the  former  of  which  is  frequently  developed  with  it. 

I'DEO-M CATION.  Motion  arising  from  dominant  idea— neither 
voluntary,  nor  purely  reflex. 
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-IDES,  -IDE,  -ID  Moo*,  likeness).  A  terminal  syllable  of 
several  words,  indicating  likeness  to  something  expressed  in  the  former 
part  of  the  words,  as  in  delto-sties,  like  the  letter  delta ;  cancro-ufe,  like 
a  crab ;  typho-tf,  like  typhus.    See  -Odes. 

IDIOPATHIC  (ttioc,  peculiar,  wido«,  affection).  A  term  applied 
to  primary  disease,  as  distinguished  from  symptomatic  ;  to  disease  not 
dependent  on,  or  occasioned  by,  any  other  disease. 

IDIOSYNCRASY  {i&totrvy*  patriot,  from  Idiot,  peculiar,  and 
ovyKpaatt,  a  mixing  together,  a  tempering).  A  term  denoting  a 
peculiar  temperament  or  habit  of  body :  opium  will  not  induce  sleep  ; 
milk  is  poison ;  astringents  purge ;  purgatives  are  astringent,  &c.  We 
cannot  explain  these  things ;  the  clever  cloak  of  our  ignorance  is— 
idiosyncrasy.    See  Shock. 

I'DIOT  (Idiwrtif,  a  private  person ;  one  not  engaged  in  public 
affairs).  A  term  characteristic  or  Greek  life ;  from  its  primary  use,  as 
applied  to  a  private  or  unofficial  person,  it  came  to  signify  an  ignorant 
person,  unqualified  for  office ;  eventually,  it  denoted  a  person  whose 
mental  powers  were  not  merely  unexercised,  but  positively  deficient. 

IDIOTCY  or  IDIOCY.  Extreme  imbecility  of  intellect,  in 
which  the  faculty  of  reason  has  never  been  developed,  owing  to  con- 
genital imperfection  of  the  brain.    See  Lunacy. 

IGASU'RIC  ACID.  Strychnic  acid.  A  peculiar  acid,  which 
occurs  in  combination  with  strychnia  in  nux  vomica,  and  St  Ignatius's 
bean.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Malay  name  Igasura,  by  which  the 
natives  in  India  designate  the  /aba  Sancti  Ignatii. 

Igasuria.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  the  mother  liquors  of  the  pre- 
parations of  strychnine  and  brucine. 

IGNIPU'NCTURE  (ignis,  fire,  punctura,  from  pungere,  to  prick). 
lanipuncturation.  Fire-puncture ;  the  insertion  of  heated  needles  into 
the  skin  or  flesh.    See  Acupuncture. 

IGNIS.  Fire.  A  term  especially  applied  to  certain  diseases.  Thus 
we  have  the  ignis  saccr  of  Celsus,  denoting  a  tubercular  affection ;  ignis 
Sancti  JntonU,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  another  name  for  erysipelas, 
which  has  also  been  termed  ignis  volaticus,  or  flying  fire ;  ignis  Persicus, 
or  Persian  fire,  for  anthrax ;  and  zona  igneay  or  the  fiery  zone,  for  herpes 
zoster.  The  ignis  fatuus  is  a  luminous  appearance,  probably  occasioned 
by  the  extrication  of  phosphuretted  or  carburetted  hydrogen  from 
rotting  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matters.  It  is  popularly  termed 
Will-with-ike-wisp,  or  Will-o  -the-wisp. 

IGNITION  (*7"**»  fire;  igtiio,  to  set  on  fire;  ignesco,  to  take  fire). 
Incandescence.  The  state  of  becoming  luminous  by  the  application  of 
heat.  When  this  effect  is  attended  by  oxidation,  it  is  termed  combus- 
tion. The  term  spontaneous  is  usually  prefixed  when  the  ignition  is  a 
consequence  of  slow  and  gradual  accumulation  of  heat  from  oxidation. 
See  Combustion. 

The  degrees  of  luminosity  are  indicated  by  the  following  terms.  At 
first  it  is  of  a  dingy  red,  or  worm-redt  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  then 
bright-red,  indicating  what  is  called  cherry-red  heat;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature we  have  an  orange  or  yellow  tint ;  and,  lastly,  a  vmite  heat, 
when  the  light  is  painful  to  the  eye.  Strictly  speaking,  incandescence 
denotes  the  last  degree  only. 

l'GREUSINE.  That  portion  of  volatile  oils  which  is  odoriferous, 
and  is  coloured  by  nitric  acid ;  it  is  called  elaiodon  by  Herberger. 
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FLEUM  («l\i»,  *IX»,  to  roll  up).  The  lower  three-fifths  of  tho 
tmall  intestine,  to  called  from  their  convolutions,  or  peristaltic  motions ; 
they  extend  as  far  as  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions. 

Ileo-ccecal  or  ileocolic  valve.  Valvula  Bauhini.  The  name  given 
to  two  semilunar  folds  of  mucous  membrane  found  at  the  termination 
of  the  ileum  in  the  large  intestine,  constituting  the  division  between 
the  csecum  and  the  colon,  and  opposing  the  passage  of  matters  from  the 
luge  into  the  small  intes'.ine,  while  they  readily  allow  of  a  passage  tho 
other  way. 

FLEUS  or  IUAC  PASSION  {l\t6t  or  sIXirft,  ileus,  volvulus, 
m,  disease  of  the  intestines,  from.  il\it».  tlKw,  to  roll  up).  A 
severe  form  of  intestinal  disease,  characterized  by  violent  griping  pain 
around  the  umbilicus,  spasm  and  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men, obstinate  cos ti tenets,  and  vomiting.    See  Chnrdapsus. 

I'LIA.  The  flanks ;  the  loins ;  the  part  of  the  body  extending  from 
the  lowest  ribs  to  the  groin,  or  the  region  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
hypogastrium,  commonly  called  the  iliac  region. 

1.  Iliac  arteries.  These  are  termed  common,  where  they  are  formed 
by  the  bifurcations  of  the  aorta.  They  afterwards  divide  into  the  exter- 
nal iliac.,  and  the  internal  or  hypogastric  arteries. 

2.  Iliac  fossa.  A  broad  and  shallow  cavity  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdominal  or  inner  surface  of  the  os  iliacum.  Another  fossa,  alter- 
nately concave  and  convex,  on  the  femoral  or  external  surface,  is  called 
the  external  iliac  fossa. 

3.  Iliac  mesocolon.  A  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  embraces  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

4.  Iliacum  os ;  os  coxarum.  Other  names  for  the  os  innominatum, 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  this  compound  bone  supports  the 
parts  which  the  Ancients  called  ilia,  or  the  flanks. 

5.  //to-.  Terms  compounded  with  this  word  denote  parts  connected 
with  the  ilium,  as  ilio-lumbar,  ilio-sacral,  ilio-cacal,  &c.  The  ilio- 
abdominalis  is  another  name  for  the  internal  oblique  muscle;  ilh- 
costalis,  for  the  quad  rat  us  1  umbo  rum.  The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  or 
superior  musculo-cutaneus,  and  the  ilioinguinal,  or  inferior  musculo- 
ontaneus,  are  branches  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve. 

6.  Ilium  os.  The  uppermost  portion  of  the  os  iliacum,  probably  so 
named  because  it  seems  to  support  the  intestine  called  the  ileum.  This 
bone  is  also  termed  pars  iliaca  ossis  innominati. 

I'LICIN.  A  neutral  crystalline  vegetable  principle  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Ilex  aouifolium,  or  Holly. 

ILLU'SION  (iltuaere,  to  sport  at).  The  involuntary  perception  of 
objects,  specially  of  a  spectral  character.  In  conception,  the  transference 
of  the  objects  ofth  ought  to  the  retina  is  voluntary.  Illusion  is  practised 
on  the  senses,  delusion  on  the  mind.    See  Hallucination. 

ILLUTATIO  (in,  upon,  lutum,  mud).  Mud-bathing;  immersion 
into  river-  or  sea-mud.    Hot  dung  is  used  in  France  and  in  Poland. 

IMBECI'LLITAS  {imbecUlus,  weak).  Debility;  "uniform  ex- 
haustion of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  without  specific  disease."  This 
term,  originally  denoting  feebleness  of  the  body,  is  applied,  popularly,  to 
weakness  of  the  mind  or  intellect. 

IMBIBITION  (itnhibere,  to  drink  in).  The  passage  of  fluid  and 
gaseous  matters  through  dead  and  living  tissues.  The  terms  imbibition, 
nod  exudation  or  transpiration,  used  in  physiology,  arc  analogous  to 
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the  terms  aspiration  and  expiration,  and  have  been  translated,  by 
Dutrochet,  by  the  two  Greek  words  endosmosis  and  exosmosis. 

I'M BRICATED  (imbrex,  imbricis,  a  roof-tile).  A  form  of  aestiva- 
tion, or  vernation,  in  which  the  pieces  overlap  one  another  parallelly  at 
the  margins,  without  any  involution,  like  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  a 
house— 4  distinguishing  character  of  the  Glumacece. 

IMIDES.  A  class  of  chemical  substances  derived  from  ammonia,  and 
named  from  their  supposed  radical  imidogen,  as  the  amide)  from  amidogen. 

IMITA'TION.  A  term  in  phreuology,  indicative  of  a  disposition  to 
copy  the  manners,  gestures,  and  actions  of  others ;  it  is  generally  more 
active  in  children  than  in  adults.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  front  of 
the  head,  on  each  side  of  that  of  Benevolence. 

IMPA'CTIO  (impingere,  to  drive  into).  A  striking  against,  con- 
cussion, or  impact.  The  term  is  applied  to  coagula,  in  cases  of  throm- 
bosis, or  local  coagulation ;  and  of  embolism,  in  which  coagula  are  con- 
veyed to  a  distance.  These  are  cases  of  occlusion  of  arteries.  See  Occlusio. 

l'MPARl-PINNATE  (impar,  unequal  in  number).  Pinnate  with 
an  odd  one;  a  term  appliea  to  the  petiole  of  a  pinnate  leaf  when  ter- 
minated by  a  single  leaflet,  as  in  mountain-ash. 

IMPENETRABILITY  (in,  not, penetrare,  to  penetrate).  That  pro- 
perty by  which  a  body  occupies  any  space,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  body.  In  a  popular  sense,  all  matter  is  penetrable ;  but,  philoso- 
phically speaking,  it  is  impenetralile,  what  is  called  penetration  being 
merely  the  admission  of  one  substance  into  the  pores  of  another. 

IMPE'RATORIN.  Peucedanin.  A  neutral  crystalline  product, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Imperaloria  ostruthium. 

IMPERFORATE  (imperforatus,  not  bored  through).    A  term  ap- 

?lied  to  any  part  congeni tally  closed,  as  the  anus,  the  hymen,  the  nostril. 
mperforatio papilla  denotes  closure  of  the  pupil  by  the  continuance, 
after  birth,  or  the  membrana  pupillaris. 

IMPERMEABILITY  (tit,  not,  permeate,  to  pass  through).  The 
property  by  which  certain  substances  resist  the  passage  through  their 
mass  or  other  substances;  glass,  for  instance,  is  impermeable  by  water, 
though  gold  is  permeable  by  this  fluid. 

IMPETIGINOUS  ERUPTIONS.  Pustular  eruptions.  Under 
this  term  Mr.  E.  Wilson  describes  impetigo  and  ekthyma,  rejecting  the 
other  pustular  diseases  of  Willan.    See  Pustular. 

IMPETI'GO  (impetere,  to  attack).  Ekvuesis  impetigo;  Psydracia. 
A  cutaneous  pustular  disease,  known  by  the  names  crusted  or  running 
dcally  pustular  or  humid  tetter,  Sec.  It  is  termed  figurata,  when  the 
seat  of  the  eruption  is  distinctly  circumscribed  and  defined ;  sparsa, 
when  the  pustules  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  surface ;  scabida, 
when  the  diseased  surface  is  covered  by  a  thick,  rough  crust ;  erythe- 
maHca,  when  there  are  signs  of  acute  erythema ;  and  impetigo  capitis, 
when  the  eruption  occurs  on  the  head,  impetigo  larvalis  is  synonymous 
with  Porrigo  larvalis. 

IMPLANTATIO  (implant art,  to  engraft).  A  term  applied  to  a 
monstrosity,  in  which  two  bodies  are  united,  but  only  one  is  perfectly 
developed,  while  the  other  remains  in  a  rudimentary  state. 

1.  Implantatio  externa.  This  is  of  two  kind*: — 1.  implantatio  ex- 
terna asqualis,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  imperfect  embryo  are  connected 
with  corresponding  parts  of  the  perfect  one;  as  when  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  diminutive  rectus  hang  to  the  front  of  the  thorax 
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of  a  fully-formed  child,  or  where  a  third  foot,  parasitic  hand,  or  supei- 
numeraryjaw,  is  present;  and,  2.  implantatio  externa  inesqualis,  in  which 
the  perfect  and  the  imperfect  foetus  are  connected  by  dissimilar  points. 

2.  Implaniatio  interna.  In  this  case  one  foetus  contains  within  it  a 
second. — Muller. 

IMPLICATED.  A  term  applied  by  Celsus  and  others  to  those 
parts  of  physic  which  have  a  necessary  dependence  on  one  another ;  but 
the  term  has  been  more  significantly  applied,  by  Bellini,  to  fevers, 
when  two  at  a  time  afflict  a  person,  either  of  the  same  kind,  as  a  double 
tertian,  or  of  different  kinds,  as  an  intermittent  tertian,  and  a  quoti- 
dian, called  a  semitertian. 

IMPLITVIUM  (impluere,  to  rain  into  or  upon).  A  cistern  in  the 
floor  of  a  Roman  house  for  receiving  rain-water.    A  shower-bath. 

IMPONDERABLES  (in,  priv.,  pondus, weight).  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  light,  heat,  actinism,  and  electricity,  from  their  being  desti- 
tute of  appreciable  weight  The  term  might,  perhaps,  be  extended  to 
the  unknown  causes  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  chemical  affinity. 
What  were  formerly  termed  imponderables,  are  in  modern  science 
generally  designated  forces. 

1'MPOSTHUME.  An  incorrect  term  sometimes  used  for  aposteme 
or  abscess.    See  Apostema. 

IMPOTENTIA  (impotens,  powerless).  This  term  denotes,  gene- 
rally, inability ;  also,  in  classical  language,  want  of  moderation  or  self- 
restraint,  ungovernableness,  or  fury ;  and  it  thus  illustrates  the  inner 
connexion  between  weakness  and  violence.  In  medical  language,  it  is 
restricted  to  inopia  virilUatis,  or  the  absence  of  sexual  power  or  desire, 
arising  from  organic,  functional,  or  moral  causes.    See  Sterility. 

IMPREGNATION.  The  act  of  generation  on  the  part  of  the 
male.    The  corresponding  act  in  the  female  is  conception. 

IMPU'BES  (itn  for  in,  not,  and  pubes,  the  hair  which  appears  on 
the  bodv  at  the  age  of  puberty).  A  Latin  adjective  denoting  a  male 
or  female  who  has  not  attained  tne  age  of  puberty.  The  term  impubesoent 
denotes  one  who  is  growing  to  maturity;  pubescent,  one  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  puberty.    Lucretius  has  impubem  pubescere. 

IMPULSE  OF  THE  HEART.  The  beat  of  the  heart  which  is 
synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  and  the  pulse  in  the 
lane  arteries.    See  Pulsus  Cordis. 

IN-.  A  Latin  prefix,  sometimes  corresponding  with  the  English  tin-, 
and  used  as  a  particle  of  negation,  as  iu  incontinence ;  sometimes 
signifying  toithm,  upon,  into,  &c,  as  in  incarceration,  incubation,  in- 
cision ;  or  it  may  serve  to  give  emphasis  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed, as  in  incandescence.  In,  before  1,  is  changed  into  it,  as  in  t/lu- 
sion ;  before  o,  m,  and  p,  into  im,  as  in  imbibition,  immaterial,  im- 
potence ;  before  r,  into  ir,  as  in  irrigation. 

INANITION  Ctnanire,  to  empty).  Emptiness,  from  want  of  food, 
exhaustion,  &c.    The  Latins  have  tnanitas,  but  not  inaniiio. 

INCANDESCENCE  (incandescere,  to  becomo  white-hot).  The 
glowing  or  shining  appearance  of  intensely  heated  bodies ;  properly, 
the  acquisition  of  a  rotate  heat.    See  Ignition. 

INCARCERATION  {iny    and  career,  a   prison).      Constriction 

about  the  hernial  sac,  of  difficult  reduction ;  a  term  applied  to  cases  of 

hernia,  in  the  same  sense  as  strangulation.    Scarpa,  however,  restricts 

the  former  term  to  interruption  of  the  fecal  matter,  without  injury  of 

the  texture,  or  of  tlte  vitality  of  the  bowel. 
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INCARNATION  (t*,  and  caro,  carnis,  flesh).  The  becoming 
flesh  ;  a  term  synonymous  with  granulation,  or  the  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  healing  of  ulcers. 

INCIDE'NTI A  (incidere,  to  cut).  A  name  formerly  given  to  medi- 
cines which  consist  of  pointed  and  sharp  particles,  as  acids,  and  most 
salts,  which  are  said  to  incide  or  cut  the  phlegm,  when  they  break  it  so 
as  to  occasion  its  discharge. 

I'NCINE.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Stro~ 
phantue  hispidus,  used  in  Africa  for  poisoning  arrows.  See  Strophan- 
tine. 

INCINERATION  {incinerare,  to  reduce  to  ashes,  from  etui*,  a 
cinder).  The  reducing  to  ashes  by  burning ;  an  operation  in  organic 
chemistry,  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  separating  inorganic  from  fixed 
organic  matters.  On  h eating  an  organic  substance  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  air,  as  in  a  muffle,  the  organic  matter  is  consumed,  the  non- 
volatile inorganic  matters  being  left  in  the  form  of  an  ash. 

INCISrVUS  (incisor,  a  cutting-tooth).  Incisorivs.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  levator  iabii  superiorie  proprius,  from  its  arising 
just  above  the  incisores. 

1.  Inciehme  mediate.  The  name  given  by  Winslow  to  the  depreeeor 
labii  superiorie  aUeque  nasi,  from  its  rising  from  the  gum  or  locket  of 
the  fore- teeth.     Albinus  termed  it  depreeeor  aim  nasi. 

2.  Ineieivue  inferior.  A  name  given  to  the  levator  menii,  from  its 
arising  at  the  root  of  the  incisores. 

INCISORES  {incidere,  to  cut).  The  cutters ;  the  fore  -or  cutting- 
teeth,  situated  between  the  canine  teeth,  furnished  with  sharp  and 
chisel-like  edges,  and  named  from  their  characteristic  action.  Sec  Dens. 

INCISO'RIUM  {incidere,  to  cut).  A  table  whereon  a  patient  is 
laid  for  an  operation,  by  incision  or  otherwise. 

INCISU'RA  (incidere,  to  cut).  A  cut,  gash,  or  notch ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  two  notches  of  the  posterior  edge  or  crest  of  the  ilium. 

INCOHERENCE.  An  unsound  condition  of  mind,  in  which  the 
faculties  are  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  precluding  the  use  of  judg- 
ment or  reflection. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH.  A  cloth  manufactured  of  the  fibres 
of  asbestos,  a  mineral  unaffected  by  fire. 

INCOMPATIBLE.  A  term  applied  to  chemical  substances  which 
are  incapable  of  being  united  in  solution,  from  their  liability  to  decom- 
position or  other  chemical  change ;  and  to  medicinal  substances  which 
are  inadmissible  into  the  same  prescription,  from  their  opposing 
medicinal  or  chemical  qualities. 

INCOMPRESSIRITilTY  (in,  not,  comprimere,  to  compress).  The 
property  of  a  substance,  solid  or  fluid,  by  which  it  resists  being  pressed 
into  a  smaller  than  its  natural  bulk.  The  ultimate  particles  of  all 
bodies  are  supposed  to  be  incompressible. 

INCONTINENCE  (in,  not,  and  continere,  to  hold).  Incapacity  of 
holding;  inability  of  an  organ  to  restrain  its  natural  evacuation,  as 
enuresis,  or  incontinence  of  urine,  &c. 

INCORPORATION  (in,  in,  corpus,  body).  The  mixing  or  blend- 
ing of  solid  with  liquid  substances  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the 
mixture  a  certain  body  or  consistence. 

INCRUSTATION.  Scabbing.  The  term  applied  to  a  mode  of 
healing  an  incised  wound,  by  the  direct  adhesion  of  its  lower  part  and 
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tides  under  a  crust  of  dried  blood,  hair,  &c,  which  forms  an  air-tight 
covering. 

INCUBATION  {incitbare,  to  lie  upon).  The  period  during  which 
the  hen  sits  on  her  eggs.  The  term  denotes  the  period  occupied  between 
the  application  of  the  cause  of  inflammation  ana  the  full  establishment 
of  that  process ;  also,  the  maturation  of  a  contagious  poison. 

IN'CUBUS  (tffcufar*,  to  lie  or  sit  upon).  Ephialtes ;  ludibria 
Fount.  Night-mare ;  an  oppressive  sensation  in  the  chest  or  stomach 
during  sleep,  accompanied  with  frightful  dreams,  &c. 

INCU'MBENT  (incumbere,  to  lie  upon).  A  term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  the  position  of  the  cotyledons  when  they  are  folded  with 
their  backs  upon  the  radicle.  When  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons  are 
placed  against  the  radicle,  the  position  is  termed  accumbent.  Both 
modifications  occur  in  cruciferous  plants. 

FNCUS  (incudere,  to  forge).  An  anvil;  a  small  bone  of  the 
internal  ear,  with  which  the  malleus  is  articulated ;  so  named  front 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  an  anvil.    It  consists  of  a  body  and  two  crura. 

INDEHrSCENT  (in,  not,  dekiecere,  to  gape).  Not  opening  spon- 
taneously; a  term  applied  to  certain  ripe  fruits,  as  the  legume  of 
cathartocarpus  fistula,  the  pericarp  of  the  hazel-nut,  &c  See  De- 
hiscence. 

INDEX  (indicare,  to  point  out).  The  fore-finger ;  the  finger  usually 
employed  in  pointing  at  any  object. 

INDIA-RUBBER,  VULCANIZED.  Caoutchouc  combined  with 
a  very  small  proportion  of  sulphur.  This  substance  is  much  more 
elastic  than  common  India-rubber,  and  resists  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat,  also  the  effects  of  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  oils,  &c. 

INDIAN  FIRE.  A  brilliant  white  signal-light,  produced  by 
burning  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  sulphur,  2  of  realgar,  and  24  of  nitre. 

INDIAN  INK.  A  preparation  of  lamp-black,  procured  from  oil- 
lamps,  beaten  into  a  mass  with  purified  glue  or  isinglass,  and  scented 
with  musk  or  amber.  It  is  also  called  China  ink,  from  its  being 
originally  brought  from  China. 

INDIAN  OPERATION.  An  operation  for  restoring  the  form  of 
the  nose,  when  destroyed  by  injury  or  disease,  by  taking  a  flap  of  in- 
tegument for  the  repair  of  the  organ  from  the  forehead.  See  Taylia- 
cotian  Operation. 

FNDICAN.  A  substance  probably  existing  in  the  indigo-plants, 
and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  indigo-blue,  that  rubian  bears  to 
alizarine,  in  the  case  of  madder.  The  name  indican  has  been  given  to  a 
colourless  principle  found  in  urine,  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  susceptible  of  yielding,  by  decomposition,  glucose  and  indigotin. 

INDICATION;  l'NDICANT  (indicate,  to  point  out).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  pointing  out,  from  certain  circumstances  in  a 
disease,  what  remedy  should  be  applied ;  the  latter  denotes  the  circum- 
stance which  points  out.  When  a  remedy  is  forbidden,  it  is  said  to  Ic 
contra-indicated.  In  acute  inflammation,  depiction  is  indicated,  stimu- 
lants are  contra-indicated. 

INDICATOR  (indicare,  to  point  out).  A  muscle  of  the  fore-arm, 
which  points  the  index,  or  fore-finger.  It  is  also  called  extensor  digiti 
primi. 

INDICATOR  (in  Chemistry).  A  name  applied,  in  chemical 
Analysis,  to  whatever  produces  a  visible  effect  in  a  liquid  submitted  to  a 
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graduated  test- solution,  thereby  indicating  that  enough  of  the  test- 
solution  has  been  used.     Indicators  are  colour-tests,  &c. 

INDIFFERENT.  A  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  an  oxide  which 
is  neither  an  acid  nor  a  base.    See  Oxide, 

lNDl'GENOUS  {indipena,  a  native).  A  term  applied  to  diseases, 
animals,  or  plants,  peculiar  to  a  country. 

INDIGESTION  (in,  neg.,  digerere,  to  distribute).  Dyspepsia;  in- 
terrupted, difficult,  or  painful  digestion ;  difficult  and  imperfect  con- 
version of  the  food  into  nutriment 

INDIGNABU'NDUS  {indignari,  to  be  indignant).  Literally,  angry, 
scornful ;  a  name  given  to  the  rectus  internui,  from  the  expression  of 
anger  or  scorn,  which  the  action  of  this  muscle  imparts. 

l'NDIGO.  A  well-known  colouring  matter  produced  from  the 
leaves  of  several  species  of  Indigo/era. 

1.  Indigo-blue  or  indigotin.  Obtained  by  mixing  commercial  indigo 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  sufficient  water  to 
make  a  thick  cream,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  heat.    See  Isatin. 

2.  Indigo-white  or  indigogen.  This  substance,  improperly  called 
"  reduced  indigo/1  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  hydrogen  with  indigo- 
blue,  by  processes  depending  upon  the  deoxidizing  of  water  which 
furnishes  the  hydrogen  required. 

1'NDIUM.  A  metal  discovered,  in  1863,  in  the  arsenical  pyrites  of 
Freiberg,  and  named  from  its  giving  an  indigo-blue  ray  in  its  spectrum. 

]  NDlVIDU  AL  (individuus,  indivisible).  In  the  language  of  zoology, 
an  individual  is  defined  as  "  equal  to  the  total  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  ovum/*    See  Zooids. 

I  NDlVIDU  A'LITY.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculty  which  perceives  the  existence  of  external  objects  and 
their  physical  qualities,  and,  when  in  excess,  induces  men  to  personify 
ideas,  passions,  &c.  Its  organ  is  situated  behind  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and  its  greater  development  enlarges  the  forehead  between  the  eye- 
brows.    See  Eventuality. 

l'NDOLENTIA  {Latin,  freedom  from  pain).  A  term  invented 
by  Cicero,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  an-adua  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
little  used,  for  Seneca  proposed  impatientia  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  English  language,  indolence  formerly  signified  freedom  from  passion 
and  nam ,  it  now  denotes  a  condition  of  languid  inactivity ;  hence, 
indulgence  in  sloth  and  ease  may  be  supposed  to  infer  the  absence  of 
all  pain ! 

Indolent  tumor.    A  tumor  that  causes  little  or  no  pain. 

INDU'CTION  COIL.  An  instrument  for  producing  a  series  of 
electric  sparks  from  even  a  single  cell  of  the  galvanic  battery,  such  as 
are  obtained  from  the  electrical  machine. 

1NDU  PLICATE  (in,  inwards,  duplicaius,  doubled).  Doubled  in- 
ward ;  a  term  applied  to  a  form  of  vernation  or  activation,  in  which  the 
margins  of  the  leaves  are  bent  abruptly  inwards,  and  the  external  face 
of  these  margins  applied  to  each  other,  without  any  twisting  or  over- 
lapping. 

INDURATION  (indurare,  to  harden).  An  increase  of  the  natural 
consistence  of  organs,  as  of  the  brain,  chiefly  the  effect  of  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  opposed  to  softening  or  ramollissement. 

INDU'SIUM  (induere,  to  put  on).  A  woman's  under-garment. 
The  membrane  which  overlies  the  sori  of  ferns.     The  amnion. 
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1NDW1M  {induere,  to  put  on).  Clothes,  garments.  The  withered 
leave*  which  remain  on  the  stems  of  some  plants,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  being  articulated  to  the  stem,  and  so  falling  off. 

•INE,  -IN.  Terminations  applied,  in  chemical  nomenclature,  to  sub- 
stances of  the  most  heterogeneous  nature.  Thus  we  have  haunatsne,  a 
constituent  of  the  blood-corpuscles;  stearin*,  the  combination  of  stearic 
acid  with  glycerine ;  inultne,  a  modification  of  starch.  The  terminal 
letter  e  is,  however,  now  generally  omitted  from  all  such  bodies  when 
they  do  not  possess  qualities  and  composition  analogous  to  ammonia. 

The  termination  -ine  has  been  generally  applied  to  the  natural 
alkaloids  extracted  from  substances  of  vegetable  origin,  as  quinine, 
atropine,  Sec.  But  on  the  discovery  of  compounds  possessing  the 
closest  analogies  with  these  natural  alkaloids,  the  same  termination  was 
assigned  to  them,  as  aniline,  cvanethine,  thialdtne,  &c 

IN'ERTIA  (iners,  sluggish).     The  inactivity  or  opposing  force  of 
matter  with  respect  to  rest  or  motion.    The  term  is  applied  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  uterus  when  it  does  not  contract  properly  after  parturition. 
INFA'RCTION  (infarcire,  to  stuff  or  cram  into).    The  act  of 
stuffing  or  filling;  an  old  term  for  constipation. 

The  term  infarct  us  denotes  certain  peculiar  wedge-shaped  patches 
formed  of  cztravasated  blood  and  the  elements  of  the  tissue  in  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  the  spleen,  &c. 

INFE'CTION  (inficere,  to  stain).  A  general  term  for  the  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere  by  malaria,  by  matter  of  contagion,  by 
effluvia  arising  from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  «c.  See 
Contagion. 

INFERIOR.  A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a  calyx  when  it  does 
not  adhere  to  the  ovary ;  and  to  an  ovary  when  it  does  adhere  to  the 
calyx.    See  Superior. 

INFERIOR  OVA'RIUM  or  FRUIT.  A  term  applied  to  the 
ovarium  or  fruit,  when  the  calyx  adheres  to  its  walls ;  when  no  such 
adhesion  occurs,  the  ovarium  or  fruit  is  termed  superior.  So  alto  the 
calyx  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  the  latter  case,  superior  in  the  former. 

INFIBULATION  {fibula,  a  clasp).  The  act  of  joining  the  lips 
of  wounds,  &c.,  by  fibulas,  or  clasps.  An  operation,  formerly  practised, 
for  preventing  the  retraction  of  the  prepuce. 

INFILTRATION  (infiltratio).  The  diffusion  of  fluids  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  organs.  It  may  be  serous,  and  is  then  termed  oedema 
and  anasarca;  or  sanguineous^  and  is  then  called  haemorrhage  and 
apoplexy ;  or  purulent,  occurring  in  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia ;  or 
tuberculous,  either  gray  or  gelatiniform. 

INFLAMMABLE  AIR.  A  popular  name  for  hydrogen  gas, 
formerly  called  phlogiston  or  phlogisticated  air. 

INFLAMMA'TiON  (inflammare,  to  burn).  Phlogosis.  A  state 
characterized,  when  seated  externally,  by  pain,  heat,  redness,  and 
turgidity,  and  terminating  by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  mortification. 
[It  is  generally  expressed  in  composition,  in  Greek  words,  by  the 
termination  -itts,  as  in  pleur-ttu,  inflammation  of  the  pleura ;  ir-itis, 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  &c] 

1.  Common  or  healthy  inflammation  is  a  term  applied  to  all  those 
cases  of  inflammation  wnich  occur  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy,  which 
run  a  regular  course,  are  usually  of  an  acute  character,  and  terminate 
in  one  ol  the  conditions  above  specified. 
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2.  Specific  or  unhealthy  inflammation,  unless  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  a  morbid  poison,  m  tbat  of  syphilis,  variola,  &c.,  never  takes 
place  in  a  healthy  individual,  but  is  always  modified  by  some  pre- 
existing peculiarity  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  system,  frequently 
hereditary,  and  is  generally  chronic. 

3.  Productive  and  Destructive  results  of  inflammation.  By  these 
terms  Mr.  Paget  indicates  further  developments  of  the  results  of  in- 
flammation than  those  of  resolution,  suppuration,  and  mortification. 
The  productive  effects  are  effusions  or  exsudations  which  are  susceptible 
of  permanent  development,  and  also  of  degeneration.  The  destructive 
effects  of  the  inflammatory  process  are  softening,  degeneration,  absorp- 
tion, ulceration  and  death  of  tissue,  or  mortification. 

4.  Inflammatory  lymph.  By  this  term  is  denoted  the  plastic  matter 
exsudea  from  the  blood-vessels  during  inflammation,  also  termed 
"coagulable  lymph,"  and  **  exsudation.  The  exsudation,  producing 
new  or  heterologous  formations,  has  been  called  by  Williams  kakoplastic ; 
whilst  Bennett  divided  exsudation  into  the  ample,  tuberculous,  and 
cancerous  varieties. 

INFLAMMATORY  BLUSH.  A  popular  term  for  the  erythe- 
matous eruption.    See  Erythema. 

INFLAMMATORY  CRUST.  Another  name  for  the  «« buffy 
coat"  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  crassamentum  of  blood  drawn 
in  states  of  inflammation. 

INFLATIO;  INFLA'TUS  (ivflare,  to  blow  into).     The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  inflating ;  the  latter  denotes  the  result,  and 
indicates  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  when  distended  by  flatus. 
The  act  and  the  result  are  well  described  by  Browning : — 
"  The  divine  breath  which  blows  the  nostrils  out 
To  ineffable  inflatus." 

INFLORESCENCE  (inflorescere,  to  flower  upon).  Anthotcuris.  A 
term  expressing  generally  the  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a  stem  or 
branch,  and  referring,  therefore,  to  peduncles  and  pedicles,  not  to  flowers; 
it  is,  consequently,  entirely  dependent  on  modifications  of  the  axis. 
Flowers  which  have  distinct  peduncles  or  pedicles  are  said  to  be  stalked; 
those  in  which  the  peduncles  or  pedicles  are  so  short  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible are  called  sessile.  The  forms  of  inflorescence  may  be  arranged 
as  follows : — 


Flowers 

Skssilk. 


Flowkkh 
Stalked. 


1.  Axis    f  1.  Persistent io  lpi^* 

extended-!  12.  8padix. 

1 2.  Deciduous 3.  Amentum. 

2.  Axis 
depressed 4.  Capitulum. 

1.  Stalks   (L  VJLT'1         ,   -. 

«^i*£Sii' 6RMemc- 

1.  Axis      1  \     longest 6.  Corymb. 

extended  J  £\.  Inflorescence 

2.  Stalk.  -L   CentripeUl...7.  Panicle. 
divided   J 2-  jDflopesccnce 

V     Centrifugal... 8.  Cyme. 

2.  Axis  depressed 9.  Umbel. 
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INFLUE'NZA.  Defiuxio  Catarrhal*.  The  name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  an  epidemic  febrile  catarrh,  distinguished  fiom  common 
catarrh  by  the  severity  of  its  symptoms.  By  the  name  la  Grippe 
Saurages  first  described  the  epidemic  catarrhal  fever  of  1743.  The 
"influence,"  formerly  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  stars,  is  more  probably 
due  to  a  peculiar  state  of  tne  atmosphere. 

INFRA-COST A'LES.  Sub-costales ;  intra-costales.  Nine  or  ten 
small  muscles  situated  within  the  thorax  at  its  posterior  part,  and  lying 
upon  the  ribs. 

INFRA-O'RBITAR.  Sub-orbitar.  Situated  beneath  the  orbit ;  as 
applied  to  a  foramen,  a  nerve,  6*c, 

INFR  A-SPINATUS.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  scapula  below  the 
spine,  and  inserted  into  the  humerus.    See  Supra- spinalus. 

INFRUCT'ESCENCE  (fructus,  fruit).  A  term  applied  by  J.  D. 
Hooker  to  an  aggregation  of  fruits,  as  in  the  mulberry  or  pine,  in  the 
same  way  as  tne  term  inflorescence  is  applied  to  an  aggregation  of 
flowers. 

INFUNDIBUlilFORM  (infundibulum,  a  funnel, /orma,  likeness). 
Funnel-shaped ;  a  term  applied  by  Winslow  to  a  ligament  joining 
the  first  vertebra  to  the  occiput;  also,  in  botany,  to  an  organ  with 
an  obconical  tube,  aud  an  enlarged  limb,  as  the  gamopetalous  corolla 
of  tobacco. 

INFUNDI'BULUM  (infundere,  to  pour  into,  or  upon).  A  funnel ; 
a  term  applied  to— 

1.  A  little  funnel-shaped  process  of  gray  matter,  attached  to  the 
pituitary  gland.  Unlike  a  runnel,  however,  it  is  not  hollow  in- 
ternally. 

2.  A  small  cavity  of  the  cochlea,  at  the  termination  of  the  mo- 
diolus. 

3.  The  three  large  cavities  formed  by  the  union  of  the  calyces,  and 
constituting,  by  their  union,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidnev. 

INFU'SIO ;  INFU'SUM  (infundere,  to  pour  "in  or  upon).  The 
former  term  denotes  die  pouring  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  upon  vegetable 
substances,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  their  soluble  and  aromatic 
principles.  The  latter  term  denotes  the  solution  thus  obtained.  An 
tn/usio-decodum — not  infuso-decoctiou — is  prepared  by  the  two  opera- 
tions of  decoction  and  infusion. 

INGE'STA  (ingerere,  to  heap  in).  A  Latin  term  for  whatever  is 
conveyed  tcithin,  as  food,  &c.    See  Eyesta. 

INGRA'SSIAS,  PROCESS  OF.  A  triangular  eminence  of  the 
upper  aspect  of  the  sphenoid  bone  has  been  termed  the  orbital  process 
or  small  wing  of  Ingrassias. 

INGREDIENT  (ingredi,  to  enter  into).  That  which  enters  into  a 
compound  or  mixture.  In  analysis,  we  proceed  from  compounds  to 
ingredients. 

INGUEN,  -inis.  The  groin ;  the  part  situated  between  the  abdomen 
and  the  thigh.  The  plural  inguina  is  often  used.  The  term  inguen  is 
also  employed  as  the  Latin  equivalent  for  bubo. 

1.  Ingutnal  canal.    Another  name  for  the  spermatic  canal. 

2.  Inguinal  glands.  These  are  glands  situated  in  the  groin :  the 
superficial  between  the  skin  and  aponeurosis,  the  deep-seated  under 
the  aponeurosis. 

3.  Inguinal  hernia.     Bubonocele  ;  hernia  of  the  groin.    It  is  termed 
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oblique,  when  it  takes  the  course  of  the  spermatic  canal ;  direct,  when 
it  poshes  directly  through  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

4.  Inguinal  ligament.  A  ligament  of  the  groin,  commonly  called 
Poupart's  ligament. 

5.  Inguinal  region.  A  term  employed  in  reference  to  the  vicinity  of 
Poupart's  ligament. 

INHA'BITIVENESS.  A  term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  a  pro- 
pensity, in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  to  inhabit  particular  regions  or 
countries,  producing  love  of  home,  and  determining  in  each  species  the 
dwelling  and  mode  of  life  best  adapted  to  it.  Dr.  Gall  placed  in  this 
situation  the  organ  of  pride  in  man,  and  that  of  instinct  in  the  lower 
animals,  which  prompts  them  to  seek  and  inhabit  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains, tracing  an  analogy  between  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  tho 
Eursuit  of  moral,  and  those  which  excite  to  physical  elevation.  See, 
owever,  Concentratweness,  with  which  this  propensity  has  been  con- 
founded by  other  writers. 

INH ALATIO  (inhalare,  to  inhale}.  This  term  means  the  act  of 
inhaling,  and  is  applied  to  the  employment  of  two  classes  of  vola- 
tilized substances,  viz.  suffitus  or  dry  fumes,  and  halitus  or  watery 
vapours. 

1.  Inhalatio  niirota.  A  remedy  for  spasmodic  asthma,  consisting  in 
tho  inhalation  of  the  fumes  produced  by  the  deflagration  of  nitrate  of 
potash  with  paper. 

2.  Inhalation  of  warm  vapour.  An  emollient  remedy  in  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  or  of  the  membrane  lining  the  larynx, 
trachea,  or  bronchial  tubes.  It  consists  in  the  inhalation  of  warm 
nqueous  vapour,  by  means  of  Mudge's  inhaler,  or  by  inspiring  the 
vapour  arising  from  warm  water. 

3.  Inhaler,  chloroform.  An  apparatus  for  employing  chloroform,  as 
an  anaesthetic  agent,  by  means  of  inhalation. 

I'NION  (Iviov,  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  from  U,  hot,  a  sinew).  The 
ridge  of  the  occiput.  Hence  the  term  inial,  applied  by  Barclay  to  that 
aspect  of  the  head  which  is  toward  the  inion  ;  and  iniad,  used  adver- 
bially, for  "  toward  the  inial  aspect."    See  Anatomy,  p.  32. 

INJE'CTIO;  INJE'CTUM  (injicere,  to  throw  into).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  throwing  into,  as  of  a  liquid  medicine  into  a 
cavity  of  the  bodv,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  pump.  The  latter  term 
denotes  the  liquid  medicine  so  thrown  in,  and  is  synonymous  with 
enema,  clyster,  &c.    See  Pre/ace,  par.  3. 

The  term  Injection  denotes,  in  anatomy,  the  filling  of  the  vessels  of 
an  animal  body  with  some  coloured  substance,  in  order  to  render  visible 
their  figures  and  ramifications. 

INNERVATION  (in,  and  nervus,  a  nerve).  The  act  of  innerving, 
or  exciting  special  activity  in  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  or  organ  of 
sense  or  motion. 

INNOM1N  ATU8  {in,  priv.,  nomen,  name).     Unnamed.     Hence — 

1.  Innominata  artena.  The  branch  given  off  to  the  right  by  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  subsequently  divides  into  the  carotid  and  the 
subclavian. 

2.  Innominati  nervi.     A  former  name  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

3.  Innominatum  os.  A  bone  composed  of  three  portions,  viz.,  the 
ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  the  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  and  the  os  pubis,  or 
share- bone. 
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INOCULATION  (inoculart,  to  ingraft  an  eye  or  bud  of  one  tree 
into  another).  The  insertion  of  a  morbid  fluid  formed  in  the  body  of 
one  person  into  that  of  another,  as  in  the  practice  of  producing  small- 
pox by  removing  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  formed  in  the  pustular 
eruption  on  the  skin  of  one  person  and  inserting  it  beneath  that  of 
another.  The  practice  was  introduced  into  this  country,  about  the 
year  1721,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

INORGA'NIC  SUBSTANCES  (m,  priv.,  organum,  an  organ). 
Substances  obtained  from  the  mineral  world,  destitute  of  the  organs 
which  exhibit  the  functions  of  life,  as  common  salt,  &c. 

INOSCULATION  (m,  and  osculum,  a  little  mouth).  The  union 
of  vessels,  or  anastomosis :  the  latter  term,  however,  is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  union  by  minute  ramification;  the  former  denotes  a  direct 
communication  of  trunks. 

INO'SIC  ACID  (Is,  lw>«,  a  muscle).  An  acid  said  by  Liebig  to 
exist  in  the  juices  of  the  muscle  of  animals.  From  the  same 
source  is  procured  a  peculiar  species  of  sugar,  called  inositol  or  sugar  of 
flesh. 

I'NOSITE  (It,  ivoc,  a  muscle).     A  peculiar  species  of  sugar  found 
in  the  juices  obtained  from  the  muscle  of  animals— a  kind  of  sugar  of 
JUtk 

INOS'URIA  (Zc,  l*<fc,  a  muscle,  ovpito,  to  make  water).  The  pre- 
sence of  inosite,  or  the  "  sugar  of  flesh,41  in  morbid  urine. 

INSALIVA'TION.  The  process  by  which  the  food,  after  mastica- 
tion in  the  mouth,  is  mixed  with  the  secretion  called  saliva,— a  process 
attended  by  the  conversion  of  the  starch  of  the  .food  into  sugar,  and 
other  important  changes. 

INSA'NIA;  INSA'NITAS.  The  former  term  denotes  madness, 
phrensy,  folly,  senselessness,  and  relates  to  the  mind.  The  latter  term 
denotes  unsoundness,  unhealthincss,  disease,  and  relates  to  the  body. 
See  Mania  and  Sanitas. 

1.  Moral  Insanity  is  described  by  Dr.  Pri chard,  as  "  consisting  in 
t  morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings,  affections,  and  active  powers,  with- 
out any  illusion  or  erroneous  conviction  impressed  upon  the  under- 
standing; sometimes  co-existing  with  an  apparently  unimpaired  state 
of  the  intellectual  faculties."  JM.  Pinel  records  a  characteristic  in- 
stance of  this  affection,  which  he  terms  "  emportcment  maniaque  sans 
dtlire." 

2.  Senile  Insanity  is  a  form  of  moral  insanity  occurring  in  old  people, 
in  which  the  moral  feelings  are  perverted,  and  some  of  the  pas- 
sions are  in  a  state  of  excitement.  "  The  pious,"  says  Dr.  Burrows, 
"  become  impious ;  the  content  and  happy,  discontented  and  miserable ; 
the  prudent  and  economical,  imprudent  and  ridiculously  profuse ;  the 
liberal,  penurious ;  the  sober,  drunken.11  Passions  which  had  long  been 
dormant  resume  their  sway,  and  cast  shame  mingled  with  pity  over  the 
years  of  declining  age. 

Proposed  rejection  of  the  term  Insanity.  The  term  "  Insanity  " 
should  be  rejected  in  the  case  of  so-called  "Puerperal  Mania," 
and  the  term  Delirium  be  substituted ;  for,  as  Dr.  Bail  lie  used  to  re- 
mark, "  the  question  is  not  whether,  but  when  the  patient  is  to  recover.1* 
The  proposed  asylum,  in  such  cases,  should  be  devoted  to  the  cure,  not 
to  the  mere  care,  of  the  afflicted  patient — Marsliall  Hall. 

/iVSCUJPTIONES  TENDlNE-ffi.  Tendinous  inscriptions ;  another 
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name  for  the  linea  transversa,  or  the  tendinous  intersections  which 
traverse  the  rectus  or  sterno-pubius  muscle. 

INSERTION  {inserere,  to  implant).  1.  The  attachment  of  a 
muscle  to  the  part  it  moves  (see  Origin).  2.  The  attachment  of 
stamens  upon  the  ovary  (epigynous)  ;  beneath  the  ovary  (hypogynout) . 

1N30LATIO  (in  sola  re,  to  place  in  the  sun).  A  setting  or  placing 
in  the  sun.  1 .  An  exposure  to  the  sun  which  is  made  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  chemical  action  of  one  substance  upon  another.  2.  Also,  a 
disease  which  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  head, 
called  coup-desoleil.  3.  Lastly,  the  term  denotes  exposure  to  the  solar 
heat,  as  a  therapeutic  agent 

INSOLUBILITY  (»n,  priv.,  solvere,  to  dissolve).  The  force  by 
W^hich  a  substance  resists  solution.  It  is  the  result  of  cohesion,  and  it 
essentially  modifies  the  exertion  of  affinity. 

INS O'MN LA  (insomnis.  sleepless).  Insommetas.  Pervigilium.  Sleep- 
lessness, want  of  sleep,  tnsomnium  is  sometimes  used  for  sleepless- 
ness, sometimes  for  a  dream  ;  per  tnsomnium,  in  a  dream. 

INSPIRATION  (inspirare,  to  breathe  into).  That  part  of  the 
function  of  respiration  by  which  air  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  See 
Exstriration. 

INSPISSA'NTIA  (inspissare,  to  thicken).  Inspissants;  agents 
which  augment  the  specific  gravity  of  the  plasma,  either  by  withhold- 
ing or  diminishing  the  use  of  alimentary  fluids,  or  bv  the  employment 
of  evacuants,  which  carry  off  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood. 

Inspiration.  The  process  of  making  a  liquid  of  a  thick  consistence, 
by  evaporation  of  the  watery  particles. 

INSTILLATION  (instillare,  to  instil,  from  in  and  stilla,  a  drop). 
The  act  of  instilling,  or  pouring  in  drop  by  drop.  Stillatim,  adv.,  drop 
by  drop. 

INSTINCT  (insHnctus,  from  instinguert,  to  instigate).  This  con- 
venient term  denotes  the  natural  impulse  to  certain  actions  which 
animals  perform  without  deliberation,  without  having  any  end  in  view, 
and  with  out  knowing  why  they  perform  them.  It  embraces  the  following 
significations : — 

1.  The  Instinctive  Faculty;  or  that  faculty  which  leads  the  duckling, 
untaught,  into  the  water ;  the  beaver  to  build  its  hut,  the  bee  its  comb; 
the  hen  to  incubate  her  egps,  &c. ;  and — 

2.  The  Instinctive  Motions ;  or  those  involuntary  actions  which  are 
excited  mediately  through  the  nerves — a  part  of  the  refUx  function. 
The  principal  instinctive  motions  are— the  closure  of  the  eye-lids,  the 
act  of  sucking,  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  the 
action  of  the  sphincters,  inspiration,  as  an  involuntary  act,  and  the  acts 
of  sneezing,  of  vomiting,  &c.  All  these  phenomena  accord  with  the 
definition,  and  take  place  even  in  the  anenkephalous  child,  on  the  due 
application  of  the  appropriate  stimuli. 

INSUFFLATIO  {insufflare,  to  blow  or  breathe  up  into).  The  act 
of  blowing  up,  as  a  means  of  introducing,  by  an  insufflator,  or  spray- 
apparatus,  medicinal  substances  into  the  uterus,  Ac.  Cnlius  speaks  of 
"  aceti  insufflatio  naribus." 

FNSULA  (Lat.  an  island).  A  term  applied  to  the  central  lobe 
of  the  brain,  which  does  not  come  to  the  surface,  but  lies  deep  in  the 
Sylvian  fissure,  and  is  concealed  by  the  convolutions  which  form  the 
margin  of  that  fissure  anteriorly. 

y  2 
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INSULATION  (insula,  an  island).  A  term  applied  to  a  body  con- 
ta:niug  a  quantity  of  electric  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  non-conductors, 
so  that  its  communication  with  other  bodies  is  cut  off. 

INSU'LTUS  (insultare,  from  in  si  lire,  to  leap  upon).  A  term  used  by 
Latin  writers  to  denote  the  accession  or  commencement  of  a  paroxysm. 
See  Accessio. 

1'NTEGRAL  PARTICLES  (integer,  entire).  The  most  minute 
particles  into  which  any  substance,  simple  or  compound,  can  be  divided, 
similar  to  one  another  and  to  the  substance  of  which  they  are  parts. 
Thus,  the  smallest  portion  of  powdered  marble  is  still  marble ;  but  if, 
by  chemical  means,  the  calcium,  the  carbon,  and  the  oxygen  of  this 
marble  be  separated,  we  shall  then  have  the  elementary  or  constituent 
particles.  • 

INTE'GUMENT  (in,  and  tegere,  to  cover).  A  general  term  for 
the  skin,  or  tough  membrane,  which  invests  the  whole  body.  The  term 
is  alto  applied  to  particular  membranes,  which  invest  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  as  the  tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye. 

INTELLECT.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  perceptive  and 
reflective  faculties,  which,  as  well  as  the  feelings,  may  be  advantageously 
influenced  for  therapeutical  purposes.  By  the  term  feelings,  or  affec- 
tive faculties,  phrenologists  understand  propensities  and  sentiments. 

INTE'NSITY.  A  term  denoting  the  degree  to  which  a  body  h 
electrically  excited.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  quantity  :  the 
quantity  of  electricity  developed  by  the  galvanic  battery  is  large,  its 
intensity  low. 

"  INTE'NTION.  A  term  applied  to  the  process  of  healing  in  inflam- 
mation : — 1 .  When  the  inflamed  tissues  are  divided,  and  the  parts,  being 
brought  into  contact,  heal  without  leaving  a  scar,,  they  are  said  to  have 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  or  "  primary  adhesion,*1  as  it  is  also 
called.  2.  When  ulceration  ensues  and  a  scar  is  formed,  which  is 
ultimately  converted  into  true  skin,  granulations  are  thrown  out,  and 
the  process  is  termed  union  by  the  second  intention,  or  "  secondary  ad- 
hesion." 

INTER-.  A  Latin  preposition,  signifying  among  or  between,  or  de- 
noting intervals ;  used  as  a  prefix. 

1.  Inter  accessorii.  This  term,  and  inter -obliqui,  arc  synonymous 
with  the  term  inter-transversales. 

2.  Inter-articular.  A  designation  of  cartilages  which  lie  within 
joints,  as  that  of  the  jaw;  and  of  certain  ligaments,  as  the  ligamentum 
teres  within  the  acetabulum,  &c. 

3.  Tnter-auricular.  A  term  applied  to  the  septum  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  in  the  foetus. 

4.  Inter-axUlary.  A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  organs  which  are 
situated  between  the  axils  of  leaves. 

5.  Inter-capillary  electricity,  A  term  employed  by  Dutrochct,  as 
suggestive  of  his  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  endosuiose.  See  En- 
dotmosis. 

6.  Inter-cellular.  That  which  lies  between  the  cells,  or  elementary 
tissues,  of  plants.  This  term  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Rainey  to  irre- 
gular passages  through  the  substance  of  die  lung,  which  form  the  ter- 
mination ot  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  clustered  with  air-cells,  and  are 
not  lined  by  mucous  membrane. 

7.  Inter  clavicular.    The  name  of  a  ligament  connecting  the  one 
clavicle  with  the  other. 
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8.  Inter-columnar  fascia  or  fibres.  Another  name  for  the  fascia 
spermatic*,  a  prolongation  of  the  fascia  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle. 

9.  Inter-costales.  The  name  of  two  sets  of  muscles  situated  between 
the  ribs — the  externa/ and  the  internal — which  have  been  compared, 
from  their  passing  in  contrary  directions,  to  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

10.  Intercurrent.  A  term  applied  to  fevers  or  other  diseases  which 
occur  sporadically  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic. 

11.  inter-ganglionic.  A  term  applied  to  the  cords  which  lie  between 
and  unite  the  nervous  ganglions. 

12.  Inter-hamal  spines.  A  term  applied  to  those  dermal  bones 
which  support  the  rays  of  the  fins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fish.  They 
are  inserted  deeply  into  the  flesh  between  the  haemal  spines.  (See 
Vertebra.)  The  interhtemal  spines  support  the  dermohmmal  spines, 
which  support  the  rays  of  the  anal  fin,  and  the  lower  rays  of  the  cau- 
dal fin. 

13.  Inter-lunius  morbus.  A  term  applied  to  Epilepsy  from  its  being 
supposed  to  affect  persons  born  in  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

14.  Inter-mediate.  A  term  applied  to  a  third  substance,  employed 
for  combining  together  two  other  substances ;  thus,  alkali  is  an  inter- 
mediate between  oil  and  water,  forming  soap. 

15.  Inter-missio.  The  intermission  or  interval  between  the  par- 
oxysms of  intermitting  fever.  It  is  the  apyrexia  of  the  Greeks.  See 
Exacerbation. 

16.  Inter-mittent  or  Periodical.  A  term  applied  to  a  disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  type,  and  denoting  that  it  is  interrupted  by 
intervals  of  health,  as  ague.  This  is  sometimes  termed  paludal  fever, 
from  pal  us,  a  marsh  or  fen.    See  Ague. 

17.  Inter-neural  spines.  A  term  applied  to  those  dermal  bones  which 
support  the  rays  of  the  fins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fish.  They  are 
dagger-shaped,  and  are  plunged,  as  it  were,  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  flesh 
between  the  neural  spinet.  (See  Vertebra.)  The  interneural  spines 
support  the  dermoneural  spines,  forming  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  or 
fins,  and  the  upper  rays  of  the  caudal  fin. 

18.  Inter-node.  The  space  between  two  nodes,  or  the  points  in  the 
axis  of  a  plant  whence  leaves  and  buds  are  developed. 

19.  Inter-nuncial.  A  term  applied  to  the  office  of  the  nerves,  from 
their  establishing  a  communication  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
body  and  the  nervous  centre,  and  between  the  nervous  centre  and  the 
several  parts  of  the  body.    See  Nervous  Texture. 

20.  Inter-nuntii  dies.  Critical  days,  or  such  as  occur  between  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  a  disease. 

21.  Inter-ossei.  Muscles  situated  between  bones ;  as  those  between 
the  metacarpal  of  the  band,  and  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  foot. 

22.  Inter-petiolar.  A  term  applied  to  stipules  which  occur  between 
the  bases  of  the  petioles  of  opposite  leaves,  as  in  cinchona.  The 
term  intra-petiolar  denotes  a  situation  between  the  petiole  and  the 
stem. 

23.  Inter-rupted.  A  term  denoting  a  disturbance  of  a  normal 
arrangement :  a  leaf  is  said  to  be  interruptedly  pinnate,  when  some  of 
its  pinnae  are  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  or  aosent. 

24.  Inter-spinales  cervicis.  The  designation  of  six  small  muscles, 
situated  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck.     There  are  also 
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inter-spinous  ligaments  attached  to  the   margins  of  the  spinous  pro- 


25.  Interstitial.  A  term  applied  to  an  organ  which  occupies  the 
interstices  of  contiguous  cells,  as  the  uterus,  the  bladder,  &c. 

26.  Inter-transversales.  The  name  of  muscles  situated  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical,  and  the  similar  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

27.  Inter-trigo  (terere,  trivi,  to  chafe).  A  chafe-gall,  or  fret  The 
erythema,  abrasion,  fret,  or  chafing,  of  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  in 
contact,  as  behind  the  ears,  in  the  groins  of  fat  persons,  &c.  When 
accompanied  with  a  muco-purulent  secretion,  it  is  an  ekzema  muco- 
sum. 

28.  Inter-vertebral  substance.  A  term  applied  to  the  jibro-cartilage 
situated  between  the  vertebra ;  to  ligaments,  &c. 

INTESTFNA  (mtus,  within).  An  order  of  worms  which  inhabit 
the  bodies  of  other  animals.  These  are  distinguished,  by  Cuvier,  into 
Oavitar'ta,  or  worms  which  have  cavities  or  stomachs,  and  Paren- 
chymata,  or  cellular-bodied  worms,  as  the  tape-worm.  The  Cavitaria 
of  Cuvier  corresponds  with  the  Nematoidea  of  Rudolphi  and  the 
Oodelmintha  of  Owen  ;  while  the  Parenchymaia  of  Cuvier  includes  the 
other  four  orders  of  Rudolphi,  Acanthocephala,  Tremaioda,  Cestoidea, 
and  Cystica,  and  corresponds  with  the  Sterelmintha  of  Owen. 

The  term  Intestina,  if  retained  at  all,  should  be  applied  only  to  the 
true  intestinal  worms,  or  those  parasites  which  live  in  the  intestines  of 
other  animals,  and  should  exclude  the  Entoxoa  which  are  found  in  the 
cellular  tissue  and  substance  of  the  different  viscera  of  tho  body. 

INTESTINAL  CANAL  (intus,  within).  That  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  which  extends  from  the  stomach  to  tne  anus.  It  is 
divisible  into  two  parts, — 

1.  Intestinum  tenue.  The  small  intestine,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  divisible  into  three  portions,  viz.,  the  duodenum,  the 
jejunum,  and  the  ileum. 

2.  Intestinum  erasmm,  vel  amplum.  The  large  intestine,  five  or  six 
feet  or  more  in  length,  divisible  into  three  portions,  viz.,  the  ccecum,  the 
colon,  and  the  rectum. 

INTESTI'NAL  CONCRETIONS.  Alvine  calculi.  Calculous  con- 
cretions found  occasionally  in  the  human  intestines,  particularly  in  the 
caacum  and  the  colon,  as  bezoars ;  hardened  faeces,  with  phosphates  of 
different  substances  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  system ;  gall- 
stones with  layer*  of  inspissated  mucus  and  faecal  matter,  &c. 

INTESTI'NAL  OBSTRUCTION.  Ileus;  Uiaca  passio ;  volvulus. 
Obstruction  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  various  causes  which,  exclud- 
ing examples  of  inguinal,  femoral,  and  umbilical  hernia,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  Intermural,  or  those  originating  in  and  implicating  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestinal  walls,  as  stricture,  cancerous  and 
non-cancerous ;  and  intus-susception. 

2.  Extramural,  or  those  causes  which  act  from  without,  or  affect  the 
serous  covering,  as  adhesions,  displacements,  diverticula,  tumors  or 
abscesses,  and  several  varieties  of  hernia. 

3.  Intramural,  or  obstructions  produced  by  the  lodgment  of  foreign 
substances,  as  hardened  fasces,  concretions  having  for  their  nuclei  gaU- 

stones,  &c. — Tanner, 
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INTE'XINE  (intexere,  to  weave  into).  A  thin  membrane  existing 
in  the  pollen-grains  of  some  plants,  and  situated  between  the  extine 
and  the  exintine. 

1NTINB  (intus,  within).  A  transparent  membrane  of  extreme 
tenuity,  forming  the  innermost  coating  of  pollen-grains.  See  Ex- 
ting. 

INTOLERANCE  (tn,  not,  tolerare,  to  bear).  Incapacity  of  en- 
durance ;  a  term  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  a  remedy  cannot  be 
borne,  as  loss  of  blood. 

INTRA  (from  tit,  inter).  A  preposition  and  adverb,  denoting  on  the 
inside,  within,  and  thus  distinguished  from  inter,  between.  Thus,  intra- 
lobular means  within  the  lobules,  infer-lobular,  between  the  lobules,  of 
the  liver. 

INTRA-THORA'CIC  TUMORS.  Tumors  originating  in  the 
glandular  structures,  and  developed  in  the  mediastina.  They  may  be 
aneurysmal,  or  composed  of  cancer,  simple  exudation  matter,  fibrous 
tissue,  or  fatty  and  steatomatous  matter. — Tanner. 

INTRO'ITUS  (introire,  to  so  within).  An  entrance.  Hence  the 
term  introUtu  vel  apertura  pelvis  superior  is  applied  to  the  upper  or 
abdominal  strait  of  the  pelvis.  The  lower  circumference  or  strait  is 
called  exitus  vel  apertura  pelvis  inferior. 

FNTRORSE (tnirorsus,  for  introversus,  inwards).  Turned  inwards; 
as  applied  to  anthers  whose  line  of  dehiscence  is  towards  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  and  as  opposed  to  extrorse. 

INTROVE'RSION  (inlroversus,  or  introrsus,  turned  inward).  A 
turning  inward.     Vanity  occasions  an  "  introverted  toe." 

INTUMESCENCE  {intumesctre,  to  swell).  The  property  of  swell- 
ing to  an  extraordinary  size,  as  of  the  crystals  of  borax,  of  Pharaoh's 
serpents,  &c.,  on  the  application  of  heat. 

INTUMESCE'NTIA  GANGLIFO'RMIS  {intumescere,  to  swell). 
Ganglion  geniculars  A  gangliform  swelling  of  the  facial  nerve,  where 
it  reaches  the  anterior  wall  of  the  petrous  bone. 

INTUMESCE'NTIA  {intumescere,  to  swell).  Intumescences;  ex- 
ternal swellings  of  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  body ;  the  second 
order  of  the  class  /Cachexia,  of  Cull  en. 

INTUS-SUSCE'PTIO  (intus,  within,  suscipere,  to  receive).  Inva- 
gination. The  reception  of  one  part  within  another.  The  descent  of  a 
higher  portion  of  intestine  into  a  lower  one — generally,  of  the  ileum 
into  the  colon.  When  it  takes  place  downwards,  it  may  be  termed 
progressive ;  when  upwards,  retrograde.  The  term  Intus-susceptio  is 
also  applied  to  the  process  of  nutrition,  or  the  transformation  of  the 
components  of  the  blood  into  the  organized  substance  of  the  various 
organi). 

I'NULA.  Elecampane;  the  root  of  Inula  Helenium,  an  indigenous 
Composite  plant  Inulin  is  a  variety  of  starch,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  Inula  Helenium.  Helenin  is  a  constituent  of  the  root  of  the  same 
plant,  also  called  elecampane-camphor. 

Inula  Conyza  or  Conyza  squamosa.  A  common  plant  in  chalky 
districts,  esteemed  as  an  antidote  against  the  bites  of  vipers. 

INU'NCTIO  (inungere,  to  anoint).  Inunction  ;  the  act  of  anointing 
or  besmearing.  Celsus  has  the  term  inunctio  medicamentorum.  The 
term  differs  little  from  unctio.  The  ointment  or  anointment  is  correctly 
termed  unctus.    See  Pre/ace,  par.  3. 
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INU'STIO  ;  INU8TUM  (inurere,  to  burn  in).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  burning  in ;  the  operation  of  the  cautery.  The  latter 
term  denotes  a  burn.  Pliny  has  inusla  -orum,  pi.  neut.  for  burns— 
the  caumata  of  the  Greeks.    See  Cuusu ;  Cauma. 

INVAGINATION  {in,  and  vagina,  a  sheath).  A  term  synonymous 
with  intussusception,  and  suggestive  of  the  sheathing  of  one  portion  of 
intestine  within  another,  just  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  may  be  drawn 
within  itself. 

INVE'NTUM  NOVUM.  A  name  given  by  Avenbrugger,  a  phy- 
sician of  Vienna,  to  the  employment  of  percussion,  which  was  first 
adopted  by  him,  in  1763,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

INVERMINA'TION  (in,  and  vermis,  a  worm).  Helminthia.  An 
affection  in  which  worms  inhabit  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

INVE'RSIO  U'TERI  (invertere,  to  invert).  Uterus  inversus.  That 
state  of  the  uterus  in  which  it  is  turned,  wholly  or  partially,  inside 
outward,  the  fundus  descending  through  the  os  uteri,  and  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  becoming  the  external  covering  of  the 
tumor,  which  projects  into  the  vagina  and  generally  through  the  vulva. 

INVERTEBRA'TA.  Invertcbrated  animals;  animals  without  a 
skeleton,  the  bony  substance  being  altogether  wanting,  or  external; 
the  nervous  system  being  gradually  lost  in  the  mere  irritability  of  the 
lowest  classes  in  the  scale  of  animal  life. 

INVOLU'CRUM  (involvere,  to  wrap  in).  A  botanical  term  for  any 
collection  of  bracts  which  surrounds,  and  tcraps  in,  as  it  were,  a  collec- 
tion of  flowers.  In  umbelliferous  plants,  the  involucrum  consists  of 
separate  narrow  bracts  arranged  in  a  single  whorl ;  in  many  composite 
plants  these  organs  are  imbricated  in  several  rows.  The  cuptite,  cup,  or 
closed  cover  of  the  acorn,  beech,  and  chestnut,  is  a  remarkable  modifica- 
tion of  the  involucrum. 

Involucellum.  A  small  involucrum  ;  a  secondary  scries  of  bracts, 
occurring  in  the  partial  umbels  of  apiaceous  plants,  &c. 

l'N  VOLUTE  (involutus,  rolled  in).  A  form  of  vernation  or  aestiva- 
tion, in  which  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  rolled  inwards  spirally  on  each 
side,  as  in  the  apple. 

10D-,  IODO-.  Prefixes  used  in  chemical  nomenclature,  to  denote 
that  the  substances  to  the  name  of  which  they  are  prefixed  contain 
iodine  substituted  for  some  other  element. 

10'DICA.  A  class  of  pharmaceutical  remedies,  consisting  of  iodine 
and  its  compounds,  employed  as  alteratives,  liquefacients,  &c. 

1'ODINE  (iwdtfe,  or  losidifc,  violet-coloured,  from  lov,  a  violet,  and 
tlouv,  likeness).  lodum.  A  non-metallic  element,  obtained  principally 
from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds.  Its  vapour  presents  a  beautiful  violet  tint, 
from  which  its  appellation  is  derived.  It  changes  vegetable  blues  to 
yellow,  and  stare n  to  purple. 

1.  Iodal  (wxfine  and  o/cohol).  An  oleaginous  liquid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  nitric  alcohol. 

2.  Iodic  acid.  An  anhydrous  acid,  termed  oxiodine  by  Davey,  and 
produced  by  the  combination  of  iodine  with  oxygen.  It  combines  with 
metallic  oxides,  and  forms  salts  which  are  termed  iodaics. 

3.  Iodides,  or  Iodurets.  The  compounds  of  iodine  with  metals,  and 
with  the  simple  non*  metallic  substances. 

4.  Chlor-iodic  add.  This  is  also  called  chloride  of  iodine,  and  ia 
formed  by  the  absorption  of  chlorine  by  dry  iodine. 
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5.  Iodized  starch  paper.  A  chemical  tett  for  ozone,  consisting  of  a 
damp  mixture  of  starcn  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

6.  Iodism.  A  peculiar  morbid  state,  induced  by  tho  use  of  iodine, 
and  characterized  by  palpitation,  emaciation,  &c. 

7.  Iodoform.  A  saffron-coloured  substance  consisting  of  ter- iodide 
of  formyl,  or  sesqui-iodide  of  carbon,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  It  it 
analogous  in  composition  to  chloroform. 

IONI'DIUM.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  plants,  possessing  emetic 
qualities,  and  sometimes  employed  as  substitutes  for  our  officinal 
ipecacuanha. 

I'ONS  (lov,  that  which  poes).  The  name  given  by  Faiaday  to  the 
elements  of  a  liquid  set  free  by  electrolysis ;  those  which  combine 
with,  or  are  set  free  at,  the  anode,  are  termed  an-ions;  those  which 
combine  with,  or  are  set  free  at,  the  kathode,  hat-ions.  Thus,  in  the 
electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  copper  electrodes, 
sulphuric  acid  is  an  anion,  and  copper  a  kation  ;  and  in  the  electrolysis 
of  the  ordinary  cyanide  silver-plating  liquid,  cyanogen  if  the  anion,  and 
silver  the  kation. 

IO'NTHOS  (loriov,  the  root  of  a  hair,  akin  to  ivdim  (?),  to  bloom, 
of  the  youthful  beard).  An  eruption  on  the  face,  which  often  accom- 
panies the  first  growth  of  the  beard.  Mason  Good  refers  the  eruption 
to  a  form  of  akne,  and  calls  it  ionthos  corymbifer.    See  Varus. 

IOTAKl'SMUS  (IwraKurfio*).  A  laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
iota  or  letter  t,  as  in  saying  Troita,  Maxia,  &c.  Also,  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  letter  t,  as  in  Junto  Juno  Jovijure  irascitur.  (Liddelland 
Scott.)  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  a  species  of  psellismus,  in 
which  the  letters  j  and  g  are  defectively  pronounced.  See  Labdakismus 
and  Rhotakismus. 

IPECACUA'NHA  (tjpi,  Peruvian  for  root,  Cacuanha,  the  district 
from  which  the  root  was  first  obtained).  The  dried  root  of  the 
Cejthaelis  Ipecacuanha,  a  Rubiaccous  plant  of  Brazil  esteemed  for  its 
emetic  property,  which  depends  upon  an  active  principle  called 
emetina. 

1.  Striated  Ipecacuanha.  The  longitudinally  striated  root  of  Psycho- 
tria  emetica,  also  called  Black  or  Peruvian  ipecacuanha. 

2.  Uwlulated  Ipecacuanha.  The  semicircularly-grooved  root  of 
Richardson ia  scabra,  the  amylaceous  or  White  ipecacuanha  of  Merat. 

3.  Ipecacuanha  acid.  Cephnelic  acid.  A  peculiar  acid,  procured 
from  ipecacuanha,  allied  to  catechin. 

IPOMJE'A  PURGA.  The  Jalap  Ipomaea;  a  Convolvulaceous 
plant,  the  dried  tubers  of  which  constitute  the  jalap  of  commerce,  and 
yield  ipomic  acid,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  sebacic  acid. 

IRID-E'CTOME-DIA'LYSIS  (Ipic,  the  iris,  t«To/uii,  excision, 
didXvcric,  separation).  An  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  performed  by 
detaching  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  connexions,  and  excising  the  portion 
thin  separated. 

IRID  E'CTOMY  Qptv,  Iptiot,  the  iris,  i'ktoaiii,  excision).  The 
operation  of  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  free  edge  of  the  iris  for  the  for- 
mation of  artificial  pupil. 

IRID-ENCLEI'SIS  (Ipiv,  the  iris,  iy«Xtf»,  to  enclose).  An  ope- 
ration for  artificial  pupil,  differing  from  iridectomedialysis  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  the  separated  portion  of  the  iris,  instead  of  being  excised, 
is  strangulated  between  the  edges  of  an  incision  made  into  the  cornea. 
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IRIDERE'MIA  (Tpic,  Zpidoc,  the  iris,  ipif/ui'a,  absence).  Absence 
of  the  iris,  or  its  presence  in  a  rudimentary  form  only.  In  its  partial 
form  it  is  termed  coloboma  iridis.    See  Coloboma. 

IRIDE'SCENCE  (iro,  a  rainbow).  The  property  of  exhibiting 
those  brilliant,  rainbow-like  colours  which  appear  on  substances  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  very  thin  plates,  as  the  soap-bubble,  the  laminae 
of  mother-of-pearl,  &c. 

IRI'DIUM  {iris,  a  rainbow).  A  metal  found  in  the  insoluble  alloy 
from  the  platinum-ores,  and  named  from  its  iridescence,  or  the  variety 
of  colours  exhibited  by  its  different  solutions. 

IRIDO'-DESIS  (Iptv,  Tpidoc.  the  iris,  Merit,  the  act  of  binding). 
The  operation,  devised  by  Mr.  Critchett,  of  tying  the  iris,  after  drawing 
it  out  externally,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  pupil . 

IRIDO-DIA'LYSIS  (Ipiv,  the  iris,  3«a\v<m,  separation).  An 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  by  the  simple  separation  of  the  ins  from 
the  ciliary  margin. 

IRIDO-DONE'SIS  (Iptv,  Ipioot,  the  iris,  AW»,  to  shake).  Tremu- 
lous iris ;  generally  arising  from  the  iris's  losing  the  support  of  the  lens. 

IRIDCrSMINE.  A  compound  of  the  metals  iridium  and  osmium, 
found  in  the  platinum  mines  of  Russia,  South  America,  and  the  East 
Indies. 

IRIDO-TO'MIA  (Tptc,  the  iris,  TOfxv,  section).  Section  of  the  iris ; 
an  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  performed  by  incision. 

IRIS  (Ipiv,  the  rainbow).  Literally,  a  rainbow;  and  hence  applied 
to  the  rainbow-like  membrane  which,  with  a  circular  aperture  in  its 
centre,  extends  across  the  globe  of  the  eye,  separating  the  anterior  from 
the  posterior  chamber.    See  Uvea. 

IRIS-DISEASE.  Rainbow  ring-worm;  a  species  of  herpes, 
occurring  in  small  circular  patches,  each  composed  of  concentric  rings 
of  different  colours. 

IRIS  FLORENTI'NA.  F/eur-de-Luce.  Florentine  Iris  or  Orris ; 
the  dried  lhizoma  of  which  is  the  orris-root  of  the  shops.  Iris  Green  is 
the  juice  of  the  petals  of  the  iris  added  to  quick-lime. 

IRISH  MOSS.  Carrageen.  The  Chondrus  crispus;  a  lichen 
growing  on  rocks  and  stones  in  the  sea.  In  Ireland  it  is  converted  into 
size,  and  employed  instead  of  isinglass. 

IRITIS  (Tpiv,  lpido9,  the  rainbow).  Iriditis.  Inflammatia  iridis. 
Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the  eye. 

The  term  Iritis  is  liable  to  objection,  as  the  iris  is  seldom  alone 
attacked ;  its  employment,  says  Jacob,  "  has  the  effect  of  directing  the 
practitioner's  attention  to  the  iris,  which  bears  a  great  deal  of  inflamma- 
tion without  destruction  to  the  organ,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the 
retina,  which  bears  very  little  without  permanent  injury  to  vision/' 
See  Aquo-Capsulitis. 

IRON.  A  bluish -white  metal,  supposed  to  constitute  2  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  mineral  crust  of  the  globe.    See  Ferritin. 

Reduced  iron.  The  name  given  in  commerce  to  the  metal  minutely 
divided  by  chemical  means,  as  distinguished  from  the  powder  mecha- 
nically prepared  from  the  ingot  metal.  The  latter  is  generally  called 
alcoholized  iron. 

IRON-MOULD.  This  is  the  result  of  an  ink-stain,  produced  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  of  ink,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
jn  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  acid  of  galls. 
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IRREDUCIBLE  (in,  not,  reducer e,  to  bring  bsfck).  A  term  applied 
to  a  dislocated  hone  which  is  incapable  of  being  restored  to  its  former 
position,  and  to  a  hernia  which  cannot  be  replaced  in  the  bowel. 

IRRIGATION  (irrigare,  to  water).  The  continual  application  of 
a  cold  lotion,  by  dropping  cold  water  on  an  affected  part. 

IRRITABILITY  (irriiare,  to  provoke).  That  action  of  certain 
muscles,  as  the  heart,  the  intestines,  &c,  which  flows  from  a  stimulus 
acting  immediately  upon  their  fibres ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  from  a  stimulus  acting  upon  these,  or  the  nerves  immediately 
proceeding  to  them.  This  property  has  been  termed  by  Haller  vts 
tnsita ;  bv  Goerter,  vis  vitalis ;  by  Boerhaave,  oscillation  ;  by  Stahl,  tonic 
power ;  by  Bell,  muscular  power;  by  Cull  en,  inherent  power;  and  by 
Bostock,  contractility. 

IRRITATION  (irritare,  to  excite).  The  action  produced  by  any 
stimulus.     This  term,  as  indicating  a  disease,  is  applied  to— 

1.  The  case  arising  from  calculus  in  the  ureter,  in  the  gall-duct,  &c. 

2.  The  affection  induced  by  the  presence  of  improper  food  in  the 
stomach,  or  morbid  matters  retained  in  the  bowels,  &c,  inducing 
symptoms  resembling— arachnitis,  peritonitis,  plewritis,  carditis. 

3.  The  state  of  the  system  in  which  exhaustion  of  nervous  power  is 
accompanied  by  local  disease,  functional  or  structural. 

4.  Spinal  irritation  denotes  irritation  along  the  nerves  corresponding 
to  an  affected  vertebra. 

I'SATIN.  An  interesting  compound,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
indigo.     It  is  blue  indigo,  plus  2  cquiv.  oxygen. 

ISCHjE'MIA  (ZffYu,  to  check,  aTpa,  blood).  An  arrest  of  blood. 
Ischcemus  (lo-xai/uoc)  has  been  used  by  writers,  as  an  adjective,  for 
staunching  blood,  and,  as  a  substantive,  for  a  plant  used  as  a  styptic 

rSCHIUM  (laYio^the  hip).  Coxa,  vel  acetabulum.  The  hip-bone, 
a  spinous  process  of  the  os  inuominatum. 

1.  Iscki-agra  (ay  pa,  a  seizure).     An  attack  of  the  hip;  hip-gout. 

2.  Ischi-algia  (aXyot ,  pain).     Pain  of  the  hip.     8ec  Sciatica, 

3.  Ischias.  The  term  used  by  the  Latins  for  rheumatism  of  the  hip- 
joint  ;  it  was  afterwords  corrupted  into  ischiatica,  or  sciatica. 

4.  Jschiatic.  The  designation  of  a  notch  of  the  os  innominatum ;  of 
an  artery  which  proceeds  through  that  notch,  &c. 

5.  Ischiato-ceie  («cn\t),  a  tumor).  An  intestinal  rupture  through  the 
sciatic  ligaments. 

6.  Ischio-cavernosus.  A  muscle  attached  to  the  ischium  and  to  the 
corpus  cavernosum.  It  draws  the  root  of  the  penis  downwards  and 
backwards.  It  is  also  called,  from  its  office,  erector  penis ;  and  the  two 
together  are  called  col  later  ales  penis,  from  their  lying  on  the  sides  of 
the  penis. 

ISCHNOPHO'NIA  (feyvot,  slender,  <J>«**f,  voice).  PseUismus 
hessitans.  A  shrillness  o?  the  voice;  hesitation  of  speech,  or 
stammering. 

ISCHlrRIA  (fox**  *°  retain,  ovpiw,  to  make  water).  Anuria. 
Suppression  of  the  urine,  from  disease  of  the  kidney.  The  term  is 
employed,  in  ischuria  renalis,  in  the  sense  of  suppression ;  in  ischuria 
uretica,  vesicalis,  and  urethralis,  in  the  sense  of  retention.     But  sup- 

Csion  and  retention  should  not  be  confounded  :  in  the  former,  urine 
creted  and  its  discharge  obstructed ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  secreted 
at  all.  t 
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FSINGLASS.    Fish-glue;  a  substance  prepared  from  the  twini 
minff  bladder  or  sound  of  various  specie!  of  Acipenser,  cut  into  fine 
shreds.     The  term  is  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  hyzenhlas^  au  air- 
bladder,  compounded  of  hyzen,  to  hoist,  and  ft/a*,  a  bladder.    See 
Ickthyocolla. 

I'SINGLASS,  PARA.  Under  this  name  has  been  imported  a 
substance  which,  on  examination,  proves  to  be  not  isinglass,  but  the 
dried  ovary  of  a  large  fish,  probably  the  Sudis  Gigas  of  Para. — Pereira,  ' 

1'SO-  (foot,  equal).  This  prefix  denotes  equality,  or  similarity. 
Hence — 

1.  Iso-barytm  (fidpoty  weight).  Similarity  of  weight,  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  identity  in  the  size  and  shape  of  molecules  which 
cohere  into  the  crystalline  form. 

2.  Iso-chromatic  (ypur/ua,  colour).  Having  the  same  colour,  as 
applied  to  lenses.  The  term  isochromatic  lines  is  applied  to  those 
coloured  rings  which  appear  when  a  pencil  of  polarized  light  is  trans- 
mitted along  the  axis  or  a  crystal,  as  mica  or  nitre,  and  is  received  into 
the  eye  after  passing  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline. 

3.  Isochronous  {\P^vo%i  time).  That  which  occurs  in  equal  times, 
at  the  strokes  of  the  pulse,  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  or  the  same 
length,  &c. 

4.  1  so-dimorphous.  Equally  dimorphous ;  a  term  applied  to  a  sub- 
stance which  is  capable  of  assuming  two  crystalline  forms,  as  well  as 
another  substance  of  similar  capability :  antimonic  acid  is  isodimorphous 
with  arscnious  acid. 

5.  Iso-mcric  compounds  (fiipot,  part).  A  term  applied  to  bodies 
which  have  the  same  elements  and  the  same  percentage  composition, 
but  differ  in  chemical  properties,  as  butyric  acid  and  acetic  ether. 

6.  Iso-morphous  bodies  (fiop<pn,  form).  A  term  applied  by  Mit- 
scherlich  to  bodies  which  assume  the  same  crystalline  form,  while  they 
differ  in  their  chemical  composition.  When  the  relations  are  not 
exact,  but  nearly  so,  they  may  be  supposed  to  give  origin  to  pUsio- 
morphism  (irXtjafos,  near),  or  an  approximation  to  similarity  of  form. 

7.  Iso-thermal  (0tVft>j,  heat).  Or  equal  degrees  of  heat,  as  applied 
to  lines  of  equal  temperature  in  physical  geography.  Lines  drawn 
through  places  having  the  same  summer  and  the  same  winter  are  de- 
nominated iso-theral  (0s*poc,  summer)  and  iso-clteimal  (\itfia,  winter) 
lines. 

8.  Iso-tropous  (rpo-wi),  a  turning).  Equally  elastic  in  every 
direction.  This  term  and  an-isotropous  arc  used  by  Engelmann  in 
describing  some  microscopical  observations  on  striped  muscular  tissue. 

ISSUE.  Fonticulus.  An  ulcer  artificially  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  constant  purulent  discharge  from  the  body,  on  the 
principle  of  counter-irritation. 

Issue-peas.  Round  bodies,  as  peas  or  Curaqoa  oranges,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  irritation  in  a  wound  of  the  skin  which  is 
called  an  issue. 

rSTHMUS  (UOno*).  A  small  strip  of  land,  situated  between  two 
seat,  especially  that  of  Corinth.    Hence  we  have— 

1.  Isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  space  included  between  the  soft  palate 
and  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

2.  Isthmus  of  the  thtfro'id  gland.  A  transverse  cord  which  connects 
the  two  lobes  composing  the  thyroid  body. 
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3.  Isthmus  Vieussenii.  The  isthmus  of  Vieusscns ;  the  ridge  sur- 
rounding the  oral  fossa,  or  remains  of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart 

4.  Islhmitis.  Inflammation  of  the  isthmus,  fauces,  or  throat.  Par- 
uthmitis  or  parUthmia  (wapd,  about)  denotes  inflammation  about  the 
throat. 

ITALIAN  JUICE.  Spanish  juice.  The  Extractum  Glycyrrhizie, 
or  extract  of  liquorice.  The  specific  names  are  derived  from  the  coun- 
tries from  which  it  is  imported. 

ITCH.  An  irritation  of  the  skin,  termed  psora  by  the  Greeks,  and 
scabies  by  the  Latins.  Strictly,  it  is  an  ekzema  excited  by  the  presence 
of  the  acarus  humanus,  or  acarus  scabiei,  in  the  cuticle. 

Itch-insect.  The  Acarus  scabiei,  a  very  minute  animalcule,  found  in 
or  near  the  pustules  of  the  itch  ;  they  are  called  tcheal-worms  in  man, 
and  resemble  the  mites  of  cheese,  &c.    See  Acarus  Scabiei. 

I'TER.     A  passage  of  communication  between  two  or  more  parts. 

1.  Iter  ad  infundibulum.  The  passage  of  communication  between 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  and  the  infundibulum.  It  is  also 
termed  foramen  commune  arteritis. 

2.  Iter  a  potato  ad  aurem.  The  passage  from  the  palate  to  the  ear, 
or  the  Eustachian  tube. 

3.  Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum.  The  passage  between  the 
third  and  fourth  ventricles  of  the  brain,  known  oy  the  name  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

I'VOR  Y.  A  modification  of  dentine,  observed  in  the  tusks  of  the 
proboscidian  pachyderms.  It  exhibits,  on  transverse  fractures  or  sec- 
tions, striae  proceeding  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  in  opposite  directions,  and  forming  by  their  decussations 
curvilinear  lozenges. 

IVORY-BLACK.  Animal  charcoal.  The  residue  of  heated 
bones ;  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  phosphate  of  lime. 


J. 


JABORANDI.  A  Brazilian  drug  obtained  from  Pilocarpus  pin- 
natus.  The  term  is  applied  in  Brazil  to  a  class  of  remedies  possessed 
of  sudorific,  stimulant,  and  sialogogue  properties.    See  Pilocarpine. 

JACOB'S  MEMBRANE.  The  thin  external  membrane  of  the  eye 
which  separates  the  choroid  coat  from  the  retina. 

JACOBSON'S  NERVE.  Another  name  for  the  tympanic  branch, 
described  by  Jacobson. 

JACTITATION  (jactitare,  freq.  of  hctare,  to  throw).  Nervous 
twitching  of  the  limbs,  occurring  in  febrile  diseases. 

J  A'Gu  ARY.  A  coarse,  dark  kind  of  sugar  procured  from  the  juice 
of  the  spadix  of  Saguerus  saccharifer,  or  Gomato-palm. 

JA'LAPA.  Jalap;  the  dried  tubercules  of  Exogonium  purga,  or 
true  Jalap-plant,  growing  in  Mexico,  and  named  from  the  city  Xalapa. 
Jalapin  is  resin  of  jalap  deprived  of  colour  by  animal  charcoal. 
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JAPAN  EARTH.  The  Catechu  ejctractum,  procured  from  the 
Acacia  catechu,  or  K hair-tree  It  is  also  called  terra  japonioa,  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  a  mineral  production  ;  dark  catechu,  as  distin- 
guished from  tht  pale  kind ;  Bengal  cutch,  in  distinction  from  that  of 
Bombay ;  Gummt  Lycium  (7),  &c. 

JAPANESE  WAX.  Chinese  wax.  A  vegetable  wax,  produced  by 
Rhus  succedaneum,  and  employed  in  pharmacy  as  a  substitute  for  bees - 


JARGO'NIUM.  A  metal  discovered,  in  1809,  in  combination  with 
the  zircon  or  jargon  of  Ceylon. 

JATROPHA  MA'NIHOT.  Janipha  Manihot.  The  Cassava  or 
Tapioca-plant,  from  the  tuberous  root  of  which  is  prepared  a  fecula 
called  tapioca.  The  pulp,  when  dried  and  baked  into  cakes,  constitutes 
cassava,  or  cassada-breaa. 

JAUNDICE.  A  disease  proceeding  from  obstruction  of  the  liver, 
and  characterized  by  a  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  term  is 
most  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  jaunisse,  yellowness, 
from  jaune,  yellow.    See  Icterus. 

JAW.  The  bono  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  ;  also 
the  bone  with  its  teeth  and  investments.  The  term  is  suggested  by  the 
words  chaw  or  chew,  and  the  French  joue,  the  cheek. 

JETJUR  (Genitive,^ecom,  also  jecinoris,  and  jocinoris).  The  liver. 
Cicero  says, (i  Cerebrum,  cor,  pulmones,  jocur ;  hsec  sunt  domicilia  vitas." 

1.  Jeair  lardaoeum.  Lardaceous  liver ;  waxy  liver ;  amyloid  disease 
of  the  liver.  Such  cases  have  been  described  under  the  term,  Scrofulous 
disease  of  the  liver. 

2.  Jecur  adiposum.    Foie  gras.    Fatty  liver. 

JEJU'NUM  (jejunus,  hungry).  The  upper  two-fifths  of  the  small 
intestine,  so  named  from  this  portion  being  generally  found  empty  after 
death.    Jejunium  mdjejunitat  both  denote  a  fasting. 

JELLY.  A  soft,  tremulous,  viscous  or  glutinous  substance — the 
solution  of  gelatin,  when  cold. 

1.  Animal  jelly,  or  gelatin,  is  extracted  by  boiling  from  the  skin, 
membranes,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones  of  animals.    See  Gelatin. 

2.  Vegetable  jelly  is  procured  from  the  recently  expressed  juices  of 
certain  fruits,  as  the  currant ;  and  consists  of  mucilage,  or  some  modi- 
fication of  gum  and  vegetable  acid. 

JERVIN.  Jervia.  A  base  discovered  in  tbc  rhizome  of  Veratrum 
album,  and  named  from  jerva,  the  Spanish  term  for  a  poison  obtained 
from  this  rhizome. 

JESUITS*  BARK.  A  term  formerly  applied  promiscuously  to  the 
several  kinds  of  bark.    See  Cinchona. 

JOINT.  Arthrosis.  An  articulation,  or  the  mode  by  which  bones 
are  connected  with  one  another. 

1.  A  perfect  jHnt  is  that  in  which  the  opposed  surfaces,  which  move 
upon  each  other,  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  are  contained  in  a  sort 
or  sac,  which  lines  the  cartilage  and  the  side-walls  of  the  joint ;  and 
which,  from  its  secreting  synovia,  is  called  a  synovial  membrane. 

2.  An  imperfect  joint  is  that  in  which  the  conjoined  levers — bones 
or  cartilages — present  no  smooth  surfaces,  capable  of  rotatory  motion, 
to  each  other,  but  are  connected  by  continuous  cartilages  or  ligaments, 
and  have  so  much  mobility  only  as  is  permitted  by  the  flexibility  of  the 

joining  substances.    See  Articulation. 
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JOINT-EVIL.  The  elephantiasis  nodosa,  in  which  the  joints  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  their  prominence. 

JUG  AXE,  OS  (jugalis,  yoked  together).  Os  malm ;  os  zygomaticum. 
The  zygoma,  or  arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal 
and  cheek-bonee.     See  Zygoma. 

JUG  AXES  (jugalis,  yoked  together).  A  designation  of  the  super- 
ficial, temporal  or  zygomatic,  nerves,  given  off  from  the  facial. 

JU'GULUM  (Jungere,  to  join).  Jugulus.  By  this  term  Celsus 
denotes  the  collar-bone.  Usually,  however,  it  is  applied  to  the  hollow 
part  of  the  neck  above  the  collar-bone ;  the  throaty  or  anterior  part  of 
the  neck,  where  the  windpipe  is  situated.  The  term  jugular,  belonging 
to  the  throat  or  neck,  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  principal  veins  of  the 
neck— the  external,  and  the  internal. 

"Jugulum,  vel  jugulus,  signifies  the  fore  part  of  the  throat  Guttur 
is  more  general  than  jugulum,  and  denotes  both  the  outside  and  the 
inside  of  the  throat  It  is  said  to  come  from  gutta,  because  whatever 
liquor  is  drunk  passes  through  it  drop  bv  drop.  Larynx  indicates  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  neck  ;  jugulus  rather  the  lower  and  anterior 
part."—  Set.  e  Prescript. 

JU'GUM.  The  Latin  term  for  a  yoke,  and  hence  applied  to  each 
pair  of  opposite  leaflets  on  the  petiole  of  a  pinnate  leaf.  Thus  a  leaf 
with  one  pair  is  called  unijugat;  with  two  pairs,  bijugal,  &c. 

Juga  in  umbelliferous  plants.  The  term  juga  also  signifies  ridges, 
and  is  hence  applied  to  the  elevated  portions  hy  which  the  carpels  of 
umbelliferous  plants  are  traversed ;  of  these  iuga,  five  are  called  pri~ 
marv,  and  four,  alternating  with  them,  secondary. 

JUGUM  PENIS.  An  instrument  for  compressing  some  part  of  the 
urethra,  to  prevent  dribbling  in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine. 

JULETUM.  A  Julep  ;  a  term  which,  in  former  pharmacopoeias, 
expressed  what  is  now  understood  by  mistura.  The  term  julep  or 
julapium  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  denotes  literally  a  sweet  medicated 
drink. 

JUNITERUS  COMMUNIS.  Common  Juniper;  a  plant  of  the 
cypress  tribe  of  the  Coniferae,  which  yields  tbe  fruit  called  jumper" 
berries,  and  from  which  the  oil  of  juniper  is  obtained.    See  Savin. 

JUTITER.  The  ancient  chemical  name  of  tin,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  under  the  control  of  that  plnnet 

JURISPRUDENCE,  MEDICAL.  Forensic  medicine ;  the  science 
which  treats  of  legal  proceedings  in  reference  to  medicine. 

JUS.  Broth ;  potage ;  gravy :  gruel.  The  term  tusculum  is  a 
diminutive  of  jus,  and  denotes  the  same  thing ;  jusculum  coactum  is 
jelly.    Jus  bovtllum  is  beef-tea ;  jus  ovillum,  mutton-broth,  &c. 

JUVA'NTIA  (Juvare,  to  assist).  Sub.  msdicamenta.  Medicines 
which  assist  or  relieve  diseases. 

JUZAM,  or  JUDAM.  Terms  by  which  the  Arabians  designated 
Elephantiasis  G  toco  rum ;  it  is  still  called,  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  Dsjud- 
dam,  and  Madsjuddam,  according  to  Niebuhr. 
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K. 

K.  Upon  the  use  of  the  initial  letter  K,  instead  of  C,  in  many  compound 
words,  especially  in  those  commencing  with  *a*0«,  Kara,  aud«cc^>aXi}, 
see  some  remarks  in  the  Preface  of  this  work, par.  1. 

KACHiE'MIA  (Hanoi,  bad,  al/«a,  blood).  A  faulty  or  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood. 

KACHCXIA  («aX«£«'«,  from  kuk^  ?£«,  a  bad  habit}.  A  bad 
habit  of  body  ;  the  name  either  of  an  indiyidual  disease  or  or  a  class  of 
diseases.  The  latter  are  denominated  by  Sagar  kakochymuB,  or  faulty 
chymifications. 

Kachexia,  supra-renal.  This  disease,  known  also  as  supra-renal 
melasma  and  morbus  Addisoni,  is  a  form  of  kachexia  characterized,  like 
leucocvthsemia,  by  a  combination  of  the  anemic  and  kachectic  states  and 
other  diseased  conditions. 

KAKOCHROI'A  (*a*>/  x/><>"<>  &  bad  colour).  A  term  used  by 
Galen  to  denote  a  bad  colour  or  complexion.  Hippocrates  applies  tho 
adjective  term  * okoxooov  to  a  person  of  bad  complexion. 

KAKO-CHY'MIA  (jra«oxv/"<>,  from  fcairov,  bad,  XvpSv,  juice). 
Literally,  badness  of  juices;  a  vitiated  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
especially  of  the  blood  (Galen).  1.  Mal-assimilation ;  faulty  chymi- 
fication ;  faulty  digestion,  conversion  and  appropriation  of  nutriment 
2.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  skin,  due  to  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
fluids. 

K  A'KOD  YL  {KaKwinx,  ill-smelling,  BXtj,  matter).  Cadet's  Fuming 
Liquid,  or  Alkarsin.  An  organic  compound,  supposed  to  consist  of 
two  equivalents  of  methyl  ana  one  of  arsenic,  and,  in  modern  nomen- 
clature, called  arsen-dimethyl. 

KAKOETHES  (*aKoi?0ii*,  from  iraicot,  evil,  $609,  habit).  Lite- 
rally, of  evil  habits ;  a  term  employed  by  Hippocrates  to  denote  malig- 
nant sores,  fevers,  &c. ;  and  by  Celsns,  the  early  stage  of  cancer, 
which  alone  is  curable :  "  tolli  nihil,  nisi  cacoethes,  potest." 

KAKOPLA'STIC  (koxo'c,  bad,  wXa<rr»*o«,  fit  for  moulding).  A 
term  applied  to  the  exsuded  matter  of  inflammation,  which  produces 
new  or  heterologous  formations.  Rxsudation  is  distinguished  by  Bennett 
into  simple,  tulterculous,  and  cancerous. 

KAKO'PLATYL.  The  radical  of  a  series  of  compounds,  derived 
from  kakodyl,  containing  platinum.  It  may  be  represented  as  consisting 
of  protoxide  of  platinum,  water,  and  kakodyl.    See  Kakodyl. 

KAKOTROTHIA  UaKOTpocpia,  from  *a*q  tpoQn,  bad  food). 
Bad  nourishment ;  an  ill-nourished  state  of  the  skin. 

KALI.  A  term  of  Persian  origin,  denoting  a  particular  plant ;  hence 
the  word  al-kali,  with  the  article,  originally  signified  tho  particular 
residuum  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  asnes  of  that  plant ;  the  term  was 
then  used  for  potassa :  thus,  kali  vitriolatum  is  an  old  name  for  sulphate 
of  potassa ;  kalipurum  for  potassa  fusa ;  calx  cum  kali  puro  for  potassa 
cum  calce.  &c. 

KALI'GENOUS  METALS.  The  true  alkaline  metals,  potassium 
And  sodium,  the  radicals  of  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda. 
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KA'LIUM.    A  synonym  for  potassium,  the  basis  of  potash. 

KA'MALA.  A  powder  consisting  of  the  minute  elands  which 
cover  the  capsules  of  Rottlera  tincioria.     Imported  from  India. 

KA'OLIN.  A  clay,  constituting  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  felspar  of  granite,  a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  true 
porcelain. 

KA'SSU.  A  black  astringent  extract,  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Areca  Catechu  ;  it  occurs  mixed  with  paddy-husks.  It  is  imported 
from  Ceylon  in  circular  flat  cakes. 

KATAKAU'SIS  (*aTaicat/<ric,  a  burning).  General  combustibility 
of  the  body.  By  the  term  kaiakauma,  Hippocrates  denoted  a  burn  or 
a  blister  from  burning.     See  Causis ;  Cauma. 

KATAKLVSMUS  f«aTa«Avff/uot,  a  flood).  The  name  given  by 
the  Ancients  to  the  cold  douche  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or 
to  the  back  opposite  to  the  stomach. 

KATALE  rSIS  {Kard\n\f/it%  a  sudden  grasping).  Hysteria  cata- 
leptic**. Catalepsy;  a  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  during  which 
the  limbs  remain  in  any  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  nowever 
painful  or  fatiguing.  It  is  closely  allied  to  ecstasy,  or  the  ecstatic 
trance. 

KATALETTICA  (*a  to  A  ipr-ruco'*,  able  to  keep  down  or  check). 
Agents  which  induce  a  katalcptic  condition,  as  Indian  hemp. 

KATA'LYSIS  (nardA uric,  a  dissolving).  Decomposition  by  con- 
tact. A  body  in  which  the  katalytic  force  resides  resolves  others  into 
new  compounds,  merely  by  contact  with  them,  or  by  an  action  of  pre- 
st nee,  as  it  has  been  termed,  without  gaining  or  losing  anything  itself, 
as  in  the  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  body  which  determines  changes  in  another  is  called  the  katalytic 
agent.     Such  an  agent  is  the  gastric  juice. 

For  another  interesting  application  of  this  term  to  the  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  by  Marshall  Hall,  sec  Erethism  and  Katalmis. 

K  ATALY'TICS  U«t«A  vais,  a  dissolving).  A  term  applied  to  sub- 
stances which,  though  foreign  to  the  composition  of  the  blood,  possess 
the  power  of  destroying  or  counteracting  noxious  matters  existing  in  it. 
See  Restoratives. 

KATAME'NIA  (*aTa/4>ji/<ot,  monthly,  from  /kiji/,  a  month). 
Menses.  The  monthly  uterine  discharge.  The  term  epimenia  was 
used  by  A  re  tarns  in  a  similar  sense.     See  Menstrua. 

KATAPA'SMA  (KaTU'xaana,  from  Karatraaaiiv,  to  besprinkle). 
A  dry  powder  compounded  of  several  ingredients,  employed  by  the 
Ancients  to  sprinkle  upon  ulcers,  to  absorb  perspiration,  &c. 

K  ATA'PHORA  {Kara«f>opay  a  bringing  down).  The  coma  somno- 
lent u  in  of  many  writers;  a  variety  of  lethargy,  attended  with  short 
remissions,  or  intervals  of  imperfect  waking,  sensation,  and  speech. 

KATAPLA'SMA  {KarairXaafAa%  that  which  it  spread  or  smeared). 
A  poultice;  a  moist  substance  for  spreading  over  a  part  of  the 
body. 

KATAPOTIUM  (*arairoTiois  that  which  can  be  gulped  down  or 
swallowed).     A  pill,  or  medicine,  to  be  swallowed  without  chewing. 

KATARACT  («aTo^/»a«Ti|«,  adject.,  down-rushing).  An  opacity 
of  the  crystalline  lens  or  of  its  capsule,  or  of  both.  The  term  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  veil  falling  over  the  eye,  and  destroying  or  confounding 
vision.     Kataract  admits  of  the  followirg  varieties  :— 
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1.  Capsular.  Opacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  If  the  lens  is  also 
affected,  the  kataract  is  called  capsulo-lenticular. 

2.  Centralis.     Opacity  of  the  central  portion  of  the  lens  or  capsule. 
8.  Dura,  caseosa,  gdatinosa,fluida,  lactta,  &c.     Distinctions  rounded 

oa  the  particular  consistence  of  the  kataract.  In  the /luida-dura  variety, 
there  is  a  hard,  opaque  nucleus  with  fluid  circumference  of  the  lens. 
In  the  gypseous  variety,  the  capsule  is  converted  into  a  chalky  or  bony 
substance. 

4.  Lenticular.  Simple  opacity  of  the  lens,  of  various  consistence,  as 
indicated  in  the  last  paragraph. 

5.  Lymphatic.  False  kataract  occasioned  by  effusion  of  lymph  into 
the  pupil. 

6.  Afarmoracea,  fenestrata,  punctata,  stellata,  striata,  variegata, 
dimidiata,  &c  Distinctions  drawn  from  the  different  appearances  of 
kataract,  as  marbled,  latticed,  dotted,  starry,  streaky,  variegated,  half- 
kataract,  &c,  respectively. 

7.  Afembranacea.  False  kataract  occasioned  by  effusion  of  lymph 
into  the  pupil,  obstructing  the  aperture,  as  if  closed  by  a  membrane. 

8.  Pyramidalis.  False  kataract,  in  which  the  effused  lymph 
projects  through  the  pupil,  in  a  conical  form,  into  the  anterior 
chamber. 

9.  Siliquosa,  or  siliquata  arida.  Kataract  with  a  shrivelled  and 
opaque  capsule,  resembling  the  siliqua  or  seed-vessel  of  certain  cruci- 
ferous plants. 

10.  Trabecularis.  Trabecular,  fibrinous  kataract,  formed  by  a  "  tra- 
becular or  bar  of  coagulable  lymph  extending  across  the  pupil. 

11.  Pigmentosa.    False  kataract  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of  the 

{»ignient,   or  colouring  matter,  of  the  uvea  upon  the  capsule  of  the 
ens. 

KATARRHUS  (Kamdfipoov,  a  running  down).  Katarrh.  Afebrile 
affection  complicated  with  inflammation  of  one  or  other  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  If  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and 
nostrils,  it  is  termed  koryza,  or  "  cold  in  the  head ;"  as  it  affects  the 
uterus  and  its  cervix,  or  the  vagina,  it  is  called  leucorrhaea ;  if  it  extends 
to  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  constitutes  bronchitis ;  if  it  attacks  the  tonsils, 
it  is  called  aniiaditis;  as  it  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  it  is  katarrhus  vesica;  if  the  frontal  sinuses  suffer,  it  is 
gravedo. 

1.  Katarrhus  senilis.  A  peculiar  and  severe  form  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, occurring  in  old  people. 

2.  Katarrhus  astivus.     Hay -fever,  or  hay-asthma. 
KATA-STAGMUS  (*aTa<TTay/Lie>s,  a  dropping  or  running  down). 

A  term  applied  by  the  later  Greek  physicians  to  a  defluxion  from  the 
fauces  and  thorax. 

KATA-STALTIC  (#faTa(TT«XTi\o«,  fitted  for  checking).  Kathodic. 
A  term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  Diastaltic  Nervous  System,  to 
the  direction  of  the  nervous  influence  from  above  doumwards.  (See 
Anastaltic.)  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  process  of  checking 
evacuations  by  means  of  astringent  or  styptic  substances. 

KATA'STASIS  (fcaTac-rao-iv,  from  *at)io"rij/u<,  to  set  in  order).  A 
Greek  term  denoting,  a  settling,  appointing,  or  ordaining,  and  applied, 
in  medical  use,  to  a  state,  condition,  or  constitution  of  the  body,  of  the 
seasons,  &c.f  as  definitely  established. 
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K  ATHjERE'TICA  {raOat/Dtr  <«<»«,  fit  for  pulling  down).  A  class 
of  caustics,  which  are  milder  in  their  operation  than  the  eseharotics. 
Such  are  iodine,  alum,  creosote,  &c. 

KATHAR1SM  (jraOapio-Moc,  cleansing).  A  term  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson  to  denote  the  rendering  of  nuclei  chemically  clean. 
See  Nucleus*  in  Chemistry. 

K  ATHA'RSIS  (KaBapo-it,  a  clearing  off  of  humors,  a  discbarge,  an 
evacuation ;  from  *a0ai><4»,  to  purge).  Purgation.  A  Gneek  term 
synonymous  with  alvus  soluta%  ventris  resolution  &c.  Hippocrates  has 
KaBdpartis  ium ')*""*  monthly  cleansing,  or  catamenia. 

KATH ARTICS  (tadapTiKo*,  fit  for  cleansing  or  purifying). 
Medicines  which  produce  alvine  evacuations :  these  aro  termed 
laxative,  when  mild;  purgative,  when  active;  and  drastic^  when-  very- 
violent. 

KATHA'RTIN  Uadaipw,  to  purge).  The  active  principle  of  the 
various  species  of  Uassia  which  are  used  under  the  name  Senna.  A 
new  substance,  katharto-mannite,  is  a  secondary  product. 

KATHA'RTOCARPUS  (*a0aip»,  to  purge,  Kap-w6*>  fruit).  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  of  which  the  species  fistula,  commonly 
called  Purging  Cassia,  or  Pudding  Pipe- tree,  yields  a  pulp  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  Electuarium  Cawia  and  the  Confectio 
Sennas  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

KATHE'TER  (naQt-rip,  anything  put  down  or  let  into).  A  tube 
which  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  off  the  urine. 

Katkettr,  nasal.  An  instrument,  invented  by  M.  Gensoul,  of  Lyons, 
for  opening  the  passage  of  the  ductus  ad  nasum. 

KATHODE  (travel,  downwards,  otov,  a  way).  A  term  applied  by 
Faraday  to  that  part  of  die  surface  of  a  decomposing  body  at  which  the 
electric  current  goes  down  or  out — the  way  in  which  the  sun  sets— the 
part  immediately  touching  the  negative  pole.    See  Anode. 

KATHO'LICON  (jcnoVAucd**,  general).  Sub.  tpdpuatoy,  a  me- 
dicine.    A  panacea,  or  general  remedy. 

KATION  (kutiov,  that  which  goes  down).  A  term  applied  bv 
Faraday  to  the  body  which  passes  to  the  negative  pole — to  the  Kathode 
of  the  decomposing  body — as  it  is  separated  by  electricity.  It  is,  in 
other  phraseology,  the  electro-positive  body.     See  Anion. 

KATOCHUS  (icaToxoc,  holding  fast).  A  species  of  catalepsy,  in 
which  the  body  is  held  fast  in  an  erect  posture. 

KATO-KATHA'RTIC  (icdrw,  downward,  KaQapriK&i,  serving  to 
purge).  A  medicine  that  purges  downward,  or  by  alvine  dis- 
charges. 

KATO'PTRIC  TEST  («oToirrpiK<$s,  of  a  mirror,  reflexive ;  Lat, 
specular  is).  A  mode  of  examining  the  eye,  in  cases  of  Kataract,  by 
the  reflexion  of  light,  as  proposed  by  M.  Sanson. 

KATOTIC  A.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  class  Ekkritka  of  Mason 
Good,  comprising  diseases  of  the  internal  surface,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Akrotica.  The  term  is  perhaps  incorrectly  written  for  Katotata, 
KaTurra-ra,  the  lowest  parts. 

KEEL.     Carina.     A  term  applied  to  the  two  lower  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  corolla,  which  cohere  by  their  lower  margin,  so  as  to 
present  a  keeled  appearance.     Fancy  predominates  in   this  form   of 
corolla  :  it  further  comprises  a  stanaard  and  a  pair  of  wings. 

z  2 
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KET.1S  (*>jXic,  a  stain  or  spot).  A  tubercular  disease  of  the  skin, 
named  from  the  singularly  cicatrix-likc  appearance  which  the  disease 
so  frequently  presents.  As  it  occurs  in  the  sound  skin,  it  is  termed 
kelis  vera,  or  true  kelis  ;  as  it  occurs  in  a  cicatrix  left  by  some  previous 
injury  to  the  skin,  as  a  burn  or  ulcer,  it  is  called  kelis  sjmria,  or  false 
kelis.  Alibert  termed  this  disease  cancroide,  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  crab;  Raver  and  Gibert  call  it  cheloide,  from  the  likeness 
which  the  prolongations  of  the  tumor  bear  to  the  claw  of  the  crab. 
See  Cheloid  Tumor. 

KE'LOID  (KtjXfc,  a  stain  or  spot,  cI£oc,  likeness).  An  adjective 
term  denoting  kelis-like,  and  intended  to  express  "  a  flattish  raised 
patch  of  integument,  resembling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise."  But,  in  this 
case,  the  etymology  is  different  (see  Cheloid).  Two  kinds  of  keloid 
have  beeu  described,  viz.,  true  keloid,  or  kelis,  a  primary  form  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  false  keloid,  or  the  keloid  of  cicatrices.  How  can  an  adjec- 
tive, or,  what  is  worse  in  these  cases,  a  pair  of  adjectives,  per  se,  specify  a 
disease  ?    See  Cancroid. 

KELP.  Varec.  A  semi-fused  saline  ash  obtained  from  the  incinera- 
tion of  sea- weeds.     See  Barilla. 

KEPHALA'LGJA  (KttpaXj,  the  head,  &\yov,  pain).  A  term 
used  by  Hippocrates  for  pain  of  the  head  or  head-ache.  Aretseus  uses 
the  word  Kejihalaa  (Kt<pa\aia)  for  an  inveterate  kind  of  head-ache. 
The  term  Kephalodyne  (6&vvr\,  pain)  has  also  been  employed  in  the 
same  sense.     The  latter  two  words  are  unnecessary. 

KEPHAL-A'NTHIUM  OcupaXt,  a  head,  Mot,  a  flower).  A 
designation  of  the  capitate  inflorescence  of  a  composite  plant. 

KEPHAL-H^EMATO'MA  {KufiaXr,,  the  head,  ai/uaTow,  to  make 
into  blood).  Sanguineous  tumor  of  the  scalp  occurring  in  newly-born 
infants,  either  from  contusion  of  the  head  from  pressure  in  its  passaec, 
or  from  bruising  occasioned  by  obstetric  instruments.  It  is  usually 
sub-aponeurotic,  rarely  sub-pericranial. 

KE'PHALIC  (nKpaXtKot,  of  or  for  the  head).  A  term  applied  to  a 
remedy  for  disorder  of  the  head ;  to  the  anterior  vein  of  the  arm,  formerly 
opened  in  disorder  of  the  head,  &c. 

KEPHAL1TJS  (KHpaXil,  the  head,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation). Inflammation  of  the  head.  But,  if  by  this  word  is  meant 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  proper  term  is  enkephalin*. 

KE'PHALO-GE'NESIS   (*t0aXij,  the  head,  yivtatt,  creation).' 
The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  brain.    Enkephalogenesit  would 
be  a  better  term. 

KEPH  ALO'MA  (*ct <paXn,  the  head}.  Medullarv  tumor ;  a  morbid 
product,  resembling  brain,  sometimes  called  enkephafoid  or  cerebri  form 
tumor,  medullarv  sarcoma,  fungus  nematodes,  &c.  It  is  a  species  of 
carcinoma  (karkinoma),  and  comprises  the  varieties,  vascular  sarcoma 
and  medullary  sarcoma. 

KETHALO-PHARYNGE'US  («io)«Xtj,  the  head,  <pipvy£,  the 
pharynx).  A  designation  of  the  constrictor  superior  muscle,  from  its 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  skull. 

KETHALOSTAT  (*t«/»aXtj,  the  head,  Zroijsi,  to  make  to  stand). 
A  head-rest ;  an  apparatus  for  securing  immobility  of  the  head  during 
ophthalmic  operations. 

KEPHALOTR1TSY  (*i</>aXij,  the  head,  rpifiw,  to  rub  or  crush). 
Ad  operation  for  crushing  and  diminishing  all  the  bones  of  the  head 
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and  face,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  kepkalotribe,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  foetus  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition. 

KERATITIS  (icipa*,  a  horn— the  cornea).  Corneitis.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  keras  or  cornea,  occasionally  a  consequence  of 
neglected  injury.  Keratitis  interior  longa  is  chronic  interstitial  keratitis, 
and  is  the  result  of  inherited  constitutional  syphilis ;  keratitis  suppu- 
rans  is  keratitis  with  suppuration,  also  called  onyx.  See  Cornea  and 
Corneitis. 

KERATO-CELE  (<c/pa?,  a  horn— the  cornea,  *»j\ij,  a  tumor). 
Hernia  cornea.  Hernia  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  through  an  opening  in  that  tunic. 

KEHATO-GLOS3US  («ipav,  Kiparoi,  cornea,  y\Z<rcra,  the 
tongue).  A  muscle  running  from  one  of  the  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides 
to  toe  tongue.    See  Hyo-glossus. 

KEH  ATO-HYAL  (icipai,  Kiparot,  a  horn — the  horn  or  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  hyoi'des,  the  hyoid  bone).  A  teim  applied  by 
Owen  to  the  lower  and  larger  of  the  two  principal  parts  of  the  cornu 
of  the  hyoid  bone — to  the  Tower  division  of  the  "  hasmapophysis"  of  the 
"tuemal  arch."    See  Vertebra. 

KETt  ATO-IRITIS  (««>a«,  xt  pa-rot,  a  horn— the  cornea).  Aquo- 
capsulitis.    Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

KERATO-NY'XIS  («foav,  xiparot,  a  horn— the  cornea;  vufit,  a 
puncturing).  A  term  employed  in  Germany  to  denote  the  operation  of 
couching,  performed  by  introducing  the  needle  through  the  cornea;  it 
is  called  the  operation  by  solution.  When  the  opaque  lens  is,  by  this 
means,  merely  turned,  presenting  its  anterior  and  posterior  surface  in 
the  horizontal  position,  the  term  reclination  is  adopted. 

KE'RATO  TOME  (fcpac,  the  cornea,  W/ui/w,  to  cut).  An  instru- 
ment for  dividing  the  transparent  cornea  in  the  operation  for  kataract 
by  extraction. 

KE'RION  (Kifpfov,  a  honey-comb).  Another  name  for  farms,  com- 
monly called  crusted  or  honeycomb  ringworm,  the  viscous  secretion  of 
the  follicles  resembling  honey,  and  thus  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  honey- 
comb. It  is  considered  as  allied  to  tinea  tonsurans.  The  disease  has 
also  been  called  ptXtirnpfc,  meliheris.  The  dxMP>  ach°r,  was  of  the 
same  kind,  but  less  virulent. 

KERMKS,  ANIMAL.  Coccus  I  lids  ;  a  hemipterous  insect,  found 
upon  the  Quercus  ilex,  and  formerly  used  for  dyeing  scarlet ;  cloth  so 
dyed  was  called  coccinum,  and  persons  wearing  this  cloth  were  termed 
by  the  Romans  oocdnati.  The  drug  was  termed  grana  kermes,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  dried  insects  to  grains  or  seeds. 

KERMES,  MINERAL.  Formerly  called  Panacea  Glavberiana; 
red  sulphuret  of  antimony,  named  from  its  resemblance,  in  colour,  to 
the  insect  kermes.    See  Antimony. 

KEROSENE  OIL  {xnpo*,  wax).  Keroselene.  A  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, or  oil  extracted  from  bituminous  coal.  It  is  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 

KETONES.  The  name  applied  in  organic  chemistry  to  a  class  of 
bodies  obtained  by  submitting  certain  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  as  acetic 
add,  to  dry  distillation.  Acetone  is  one  of  the  best  known  ketones, 
and  its  mode  of  formation  will  represent  that  of  the  rest  of  these 
bodies. 

KHEESAH.  The  Indian  flesh-glove,  made  of  goat-hair,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  rubber  in  friction  of  the  skin. 
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KIBE.  Pernio  exulceratus.  A  chap  or  opening  (in  the  continuity 
of  the  skin).  Chilblain,  accompanied  with  ulceration  ;  a  broken 
chilblain. 

KIDNEY,  COARSE.  The  name  given  to  a  stage  in  the  disease 
called  Albuminuria  or  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  in  which  the 
organ  is  large  and  dark,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  high,  and 
it  is  loaded  with  urates. 

KIDNEY,  GOUTY.  A  term  applied  bv  Dr.  Todd  to  the  kidney 
when  affected  by  chronic  desquamative  nephritis,  as  being  frequently 
a  consequence  of  chronic  gout.  This  is  a  chronic  form  of  Bright  ■ 
Disease. 

KIDNEYS.  Renes.  Two  glandular  bodies  situated  m  the  lumbar 
regions,  and  consisting  of  a  cortical  or  external,  and  a  tubular  or  medul- 
lary substance.     See  Casts,  Renal. 

KINESI'PATHY  (*«*«»,  to  move,  wdffov,  disease).  A  mode  of 
treating  disease  by  gymnastic  or  exercise,— called  also  the  movement- 
cure. — Dunglison. 

KING'SEVIL.  Morbus  Regis.  A  scrofulous  disease,  the  curing 
of  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  king  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  practice  was  called  touching  for 
the  evil.     It  was  discontinued  by  George  I.,  in  1714. 

KING'S  YELLOW.  A  paint,  of  which  the  colouring  principle  it 
orpiment,  or  the  sesqui-sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

KINGDOM.  A  term  denoting  any  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
nature ;  thus  we  have  the  organic  Kingdom^  comprehending  substance* 
which  organize,  and  the  inorganic  kingdom,  comprehending  substances 
which  crystallize. 

KI'NIC  ACID.  Quinic  acid.  An  acid  found  in  the  Cinchona-barks, 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine.     It  forms  salts  called  Idnates. 

1.  Kinone.  Kinoyl.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  kinic  acid.  It 
combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  green  hgdrokinone,  a  brilliant  gold- 
green  compound,  surpassing  murexide  in  beauty. 

2.  Kinonic  group.  Quinonic  group.  One  of  the  groups  of 
organic  bodies  belonging  to  the  Benzoic  series  of  Gerhard's  system  of 
classification. 

KINO.  The  inspissated  juice  obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium.     Imported  from  Malabar. 

KIRSCH-WAS8ER.  An  alcoholic  drink,  made  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  from  the  Machaleb-chcrry. 

KLEPTOMA'NIA  (kXitttw,  to  steal,  fiavta,  madness).  A  morbid 
disposition  to  steal,  without  assignable  cause — a  form  of  partial  moral 
mania.  But  the  term  should  be  fclepsimania.  In  fact,  tnere  exists  a 
Greek  verb,  JcXfi/suroreii/,  to  drink  unfairly,  i.  e.  to  take  back-handera. 

KNEE-JOINT.  A  complex  articulation,  consisting  of  an  angular 
ginfflymus,  formed  by  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  tibia,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  patella.  Tnc  knee-pan,  or 
patella,  is  the  small  round  bone  at  the  front  of  the  knee-joint. 

KNE'SMOS,  KNE'SIS,  KNESMONE'  («*a»,  to  scrape  or  scratch). 
Greek  terms  denoting  the  irritation  of  itching.  The  last  is  a  synonym 
of  psora. 

KNOCK-KNEES.  A  deformity  of  the  leg?,  in  which  the  knees 
knock  together,  forming  the  apices  of  two  triangles,  the  bases  of  which 
would  be  represented,  each  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  trochanter  to  the 
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outer  ankle.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  relaxation  of  the  internal  ligaments 
of  the  knee-joints,  allowing  the  femur  and  the  tibia  to  become  separated, 
so  causing  an  angular  obliquity  of  the  bones.    See  Genu  valgum. 

KNOX'S  POWDER.  Eight  parts  of  muriate  of  soda,-  and  three 
parts  of  chloride  of  lime.  By  adding  a  tumbler  of  water  to  an  ounce 
of  it,  we  obtain  a  solution  similar  to  Labarraque's  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime. 

KNUCKLE.  "  The  German  Knochel  is  any  joint  whatsoever ;  nor 
was  our  *  knuckle '  limited  formerly,  as  now  it  well-nigh  exclusively  is, 
at  least  in  regard  of  the  human  body,  to  certain  smaller  joints  of  the 
hand."— Trench. 

KO'KKION  {kokkIov,  dim.  of  kokko*,  a  kernel ;  a  pill).  A  term 
indicating  the  use  of  drugs  in  a  solid  form  and  of  the  size  of  berries  and 
seeds.  The  original  coccia  (kokkkz)  were  lentil-seeds — "granula  ervi." 
The  vulgar  terms  pill-cochy  and  pill-a-oochy  denote  a  certain  number  of 
coccia  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
plural  neuter  has  been,  however,  corrupted  into  a  singular  feminine 
substantive,  and  accordingly  we  meet  with  the  term  pil.  cochuB. 

KORE'  («o>>j).    The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

1.  Kore-morvAosis  {fi6p<pt*crit,  formation).  An  operation  for  arti- 
ficial pupil.     This  is  performed  by 

2.  Kore-dialysis  (6<a\v<r<v,  loosening),  iridodialysis,  or  the  opera- 
tion for  artificial  pupil,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  iris  is  separated  from 
its  ciliary  connexions. 

3.  Kor-eciomia  (i*To/u»/,  excision),  iridectomia,  or  the  operation  by 
excision. 

4.  Kort-tamia  (ton*),  section),  iridotomia,  or  the  operation  by 
incision. 

KOSSO  or  KOU'SSO.  Kosin.  The  flowers  of  the  Brayera 
aniltelmintioa,  a  Rosaceous  plant  of  Abyssinia,  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic for  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm. 

KOUMISS.  A  vinous  liquid,  made  by  the  Tartars  from  milk, 
principally  from  that  of  mares.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  prepara- 
tion made  from  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

KRAME'RIA  TRIA'NDRA.  Rhatany ;  a  plant  of  the  order 
Polygalacea,  imported  from  Peru,  yielding  rhatany -root,  the  stypticity 
of  which  has  beeu  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  called  krameno 
add. 

KRE'ASOTE  (tcpiat,  flesh,  <rctf£<«,  to  preserve).  An  oily,  colour- 
less, transparent  liquid,  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood  tar,  pos- 
sessing the  properties  of  coagulating  albumen  and  of  preserving  meats 
from  aecomposttion. 

KRE'ATIN  («pta«,  flesh).  A  crystallizable  substance  of  organic 
origin,  obtained  from  muscular  tissue.  By  the  action  of  acids,  it  yields 
an  alkaline  substance  called  kreatinin. 

KRIEBEL-KRANKHEIT.  The  German  name  of  a  disease  which 
was  endemic  in  Hesse  and  Westphalia,  during  a  season  of  dearth,  in 
1597.  It  is  arranged  by  Sauvages  under  the  head  of  Erysipelas  pestilens ; 
and  by  Sagar,  under  the  genus  Necrosis. 

KR1THE'  («pi0»;,  barley).  A  small  tubercle  of  the  eye-lid,  named 
by  the  Greeks  from  its  resemblance  to  a  grain  of  barley. — Ceisus. 

KUNDAH-OIL.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Carapa 
Toulouconna ;  also  called  Tallicoonah-oil. 
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KUPFERNICKEL.  False  copper.  The  German  name  for  sul- 
pharet  of  nickel ;  in  which  the  metal  is  generally  mixed  with  arsenic, 
iron,  and  cobalt.    See  Nickel. 

KYAN'S  PROCESS.  A  preservative  process  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kyan,  and  consisting  in  steeping  wood,  cordage,  &c,  in  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

KY'ESTEIN  (jcutjcic,  pregnancy,  loOw,  a  covering).  The  forma- 
tion upon  the  surface  of  the  urine  of  a  film  of  fat,  a  peculiar  matter 
resembling  casein,  and  crystals  of  ammonia — magnesian  phosphate.  It 
occurs  in  most  cases  of  pregnancy. 

K  YPHO'SIS  (vu</)»ctiv,  a  being  hump- backed,  Hipp.).  Defurmita$ 
angular  is.  Angular  deformity  of  the  spine.  Sec  Lordosis  and  Sko- 
liosis. 


LABARRAQUE'S  SOLUTION.  A  disinftdxnq  liquid,  of  which 
chloride  of  soda  is  the  active  ingredient.  It  is  analogous  to  the  well- 
known  bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  lime. 

LABDAKI'SMUS  (\apiaKiv,t6s).  An  over-partiality  for  the 
use  of  the  lambda  or  labda,  or  letter  I.  The  term  was  also  used  to  ex- 
press a  faulty  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  as  when  the  tongue  is  pressed, 
r'nst  the  palate,  and  produces  the  U  of  the  Spanish,  e.  g.  llama  it  ^ 
ost  like  lyamare,  the  Ih  of  the  Portuguese,  or  the  <jl  of  the  Italians. 
— Liddell  and  Soott.    See  Iotacismns  and  Rhotacismus. 

LAUDANUM  (AtjAavoi/.the  gum  of  the  shrub  Xfjdov).  Ladanum. 
A  resinous  substance  which  exudes  from  the  Cisltts  creticus,  and  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  mild  stimulant  in  external  applications.  It  is  formed 
into  cylindrical  pieces  called  labdanum  in  turits. 

Labdanum  factitium.  Yellow  wax  and  hog's  laid,  of  each  six  ounces, 
and  black  burnt  ivory,  four  ounces. 

LABE'LLUM  ^dim.  of  lithium,  a  lip).  A  little  lip ;  a  term  applied, 
in  botany,  to  the  lip-like  petal  of  Orchidaceous  plants.  It  is  a  petal  of 
a  corolla  which  is  lower  than  the  others,  and  often  pendulous. 

LA'BIA  (pi.  of  labium,  a  lip).  The  lips ;  the  two  movable  veils 
which  close  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  anteriorly.  They  are  'laterally 
united  by  two  acute  angles,  called  their  commissures. 

1.  Labia  majora.  The  two  large  folds,  constituting  the  external 
orifice  of  the  pudendum ;  also  called  labia  pudendi.     See  Ala. 

2.  Labia  minora.  The  two  smaller  folds,  situated  within  the  labia 
majora,  and  frequently  termed  nt/mpha.    See  Ala. 

3.  Labia  leporina  (Jeporinus,  from  lepus,  a  hare).  The  hare-lip  ;  a 
division  of  the  lip,  resembling  that  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  hare. 

LABI  AT  jE  {labia  and  labium,  a  lip).  Lamiacca.  A  very  extensive 
and  important  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  with  irregular,  unsym- 
metrical,  gamopetalous  flowers,  and  a  4-lobed  ovary,  changing  into  four 
aeed-likc  monospermous  fruits.  The  species  are  generally  aromatic  and 
tonic,  deriving  this  property  from  the  secretion  of  a  volatile  oil  in  little 
cysts  or  glands  occupying  the  leafy  organs.  Familiar  examples  occur 
in  thyme,  la  vender,  peppermint,  &c. 
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LABORATORY  Uaborare,  to  labour).  A  room  or  building  in 
which  researches  in  cnemistry  or  natural  philosophy  are  prosecuted. 
It  is  "  a  torture-chamber  in  which  matter  is  the  victim,  and  the  natural 
philosopher  the  sworn  torturer ;  the  fiery  ordeal  is  a  frequent  usage, 
and  the  voltaic  battery  extorts  confessions  with  a  rack-like  vengeance/* 
—Rodxcell. 

LA'BRUM  (labium).  A  lip ;  also,  the  brim  of  any  vessel ;  hence 
the  fibrocartilaginous  rim  which  surmounts  the  cotyloid  cavity  has 
been  termed  acetabuli  labrum  cartilagineum. 

The  term  labrum,  derived  from  lavare,  to  wash,  denotes  a  basin,  a 
tub,  a  bath.     "  Labium  in  balineo,"  a  tub  in  a  bath-room. — Cicero. 

LA'BYRINTH.  A  designation  of  the  internal  ear  or  sentient  por- 
tion of  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  cavities,  viz.  the 
vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semi-circular  canals,  which  are  chan- 
nelled through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  situated  inter- 
nally to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
complexity  of  its  communications. 

LAC  (in  Chemistry).  A  term  synonymous  with  mistura,  as  in  lac 
nmmoniaci,  lac  amygdalae,  &c,  denoting  a  milky  appearance. 

LAC,  or  GUM -LAC  (laak,  Arab.).  A  resinous  substance,  which 
flows  from  certain  trees  of  the  East  Indies,  in  a  state  of  milky  fluid, 
in  consequence  of  the  puncture  made  by  an  insect,  called  Coccus  lacca, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  ova.  The  trees  are  the  Ficus  Indies, 
the  Croton  lacciferum,  and  others. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  lac  known  in  commerce.  Slick-lac  is  the 
substance  known  in  its  natural  state,  of  a  reddish  colour,  encrusting 
small  twigs.  When  broken  off  and  boiled  in  water,  it  loses  its  red 
colour,  and  is  then  called  seed-tar.  When  melted  and  reduced  to  the 
state  of  thin  plates,  it  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  is  then  called 
shell-lac. 

LAC  SULPHURIS.  Milk  of  sulphur;  a  preparation  containing 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  quite  distinct  from  sulphur  pracipitatum,  with 
which  it  has  long  been  confounded. 

LAC  VACCl'NUM.  Lac  bubulum.  Cows*  milk;  an  emulsive 
substance,  consisting  of  globular  particles  floating  in  a  serous  liquid. 
The  milk  globules  consist  essentially  of  butter.    See  Milk. 

Cremorlactis.  Flos  lactis.  Cream,  or  the  globular  particles  of  milk, 
which  rise  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  them  some  caseum,  and  retain- 
ing some  of  the  serum. 

LACERATION  (lacerare,  to  tear).  A  tearing  of  any  part.  The 
term  lacerated  is  applied  to  two  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
from  their  lacerated  appearance. 

LACE'RTUS  (the  arm).  An  old  term  applied  to  a  bundle  of 
muscular  fibres,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath,  and  are 
divisible  into  smaller  bundles,  apparently  in  an  indefinite  series.  The 
term  is  specially  applied  to  the  muscular  part  of  the  arm,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  •  "  subject*  lacertis  brachia." — Ovid. 

LA'CMUS.  Another  name  for  litmus,  also  called  lacca  musiva, 
lacca  cssrulea,  Dutch  turnsole,  turnsole  in  cakes,  &c.     See  Litmus. 

LACO'NICUM.  A  term  applied  to  a  vapour- bath,  from  its  having 
been  much  used  by  the  people  of  Laconia.     It  was  a  sudatorium. 

LA'CQUER.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  shell-lac.  sandarach,  ond 
Venice  turpentine.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  first  of  the  ingre- 
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dients.    Lacquering  consists  in  the  varnishing  hrass  with  a  solution  of 
•hell-lac  in  spirit,  coloured  with  dragon's  blood. 

LA'CRYMA.  A  tear ;  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  lacrimal  gland, 
and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  The  term  lacryma,  or  lacruma, 
is  obviously  connected  with  idtcpvov,  according  to  the  .ASolic  method  of 
using  t  for  X,  occasionally.    Dacrima  is  an  old  form  of  lacryma. 

1.  The  puncta  lacrymalia  are  the  external  commencements  of  two 
small  tubes,  situated  near  the  inner  cauthi,  called.— 

2.  The  lacrymal  canals  or  ducts,  which  originate  from  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  convey  the  tears  into — 

3.  The  lacrymal  $ac,  the  receptacle  for  the  tears,  an  oval  bag,  situated 
near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  constituting  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  nasal  duct. 

4.  The  locus  lacrymarum  consists  of  a  small  space  in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  between  the  two  eye-lids,  towards  which  the  tears  flow. 

LACTALB'UMEN.  Caseum;  casein.  Albumen  of  milk;  an 
albuminous  substance  distinguished  from  albumen  of  the  egg  and  of 
the  blood  by  its  not  coagulating  when  heated,  by  its  being  coagulated 
on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  by  the  products  of  its  spontaneous 
decomposition. 

LACTATION  (lactare,  to  suckle;  also  to  suck  milk).  The  process 
of  secreting  and  supplying  milk,  of  nursing,  or  suckling.  Pliny  uses 
the  word  lactalus,  which  is  more  classical  than  I  act  alio.  The  following 
terms  are  found  :  ubera  lactantia,  anni  lac  tonics,  and  infans  lactavit. 
The  first  is  classical.     The  others  are  of  a  post-classical  period. 

LA'CTEAL  TUMOR  (lac,  tactis,  milk).  Galactocels.  Mammary 
abscess;  milk-tumor;  distension  and  enlargement  of  the  mamma  by 
obstruction  of  the  lactiferous  ducts,  or  by  rupture  of  a  milk-duct  and 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  The 
"chronic  mammary  tumor"  of  Astley  Cooper  consists  of  a  partial 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland. 

Lacteal  Calculus.  Concretion  of  the  earthy  salts  of  the  milk  in  the 
mamma.     Of  rare  occurrence. 

L A 'C TEALS  (lac,  ladis,  milk).  A  set  of  minute  absorbent  vessels, 
which  take  their  origin  in  the  villi  of  the  intestines ;  their  office  is  to 
absorb  the  chyle,  or  mt/£-like  fluid  from  the  intestinal  canal  and  convey 
it  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTE'SCENCE  (lactescerc,  to  become  capable  of  giving  suck ;  an 
inceptive  form  of  lactere,  to  contain  milk  or  sap).  A  tendency  to  milk ; 
a  term  denoting  a  property  of  certain  plants  which,  when  wounded, 
yield  a  liquor,  generally  white,  but  occasionally  yellow  or  red. 

LA'CTIC  ACID  (lac,  lactisy  milk).  An  acid  produced  whenever 
milk,  and  perhaps  most  animal  fluids,  become  spontaneously  sour.  Its 
salts  are  called  lactates. 

LACTIDE.  A  transparent  crystalline  substance,  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  lactic  acid.    Lactine  is  sugar  of  milk. 

LACTl'FEROUS  DUCTS  (lac,  lactis,  milk,  ferre,  to  convey). 
The  milk-conveying  ducts  of  the  mammary  glands.  The  corresponding 
term  in  Greek  is  qalactophorous. 

LACTIFEROUS  or  LA'CTEAL  SWELLING.    A  swelling  of 
the  mamma,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  accumulation  of  milk  in  a 
lactiferous  duct,  the  aperture  of  which  is  closed  by  chronic  inflammation, 
and  a  portion  of  its  canal  obliterated. 
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LA'CTIFUGE  {lac,  lactis,  milk,  /ugere,  to  expel).  A  medicine 
which  checks  or  diminishes  tho  secretion  of  milk  in  the  mamma. 

LACT1N  (lac,  lactis,  milk).  Saccharolactin.  Sugar  of  milk;  a 
crystalline  substance,  procured  from  milk  by  evaporation.  Lactose  it 
the  umrystallizable  sugar  of  milk. 

LA'CTOCELE  (lac,  laclis,  milk,  ic>f\tj,  tumor).  Milk-tumor; 
occurring  during  lactation.    The  proper  term  is  galactocele. 

LACTOMETER  (lac,  lactis,  milk,  /*tVpor,  a  measure).  A  hybrid 
term  for  a  hydrometer,  which  is  graduated  for  indicating  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk  ;  it  is  a  simple  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end,  ana  gra- 
duated in  hundredths.     Galactometer  is  the  correct  term. 

LACTO PETTI NE.  A  new  digestive  preparation  containing 
pepsin,  pancreatine,  ptyalin  or  diastase,  lactic  acid,  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

LA'CTOSCOPE  (lac,  laciis,  milk,  <tkowU,  to  examine).  An 
optical  milk-test.  A  candle  being  placed  at  three  feet  distance  from 
one  side  of  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  fresh  milk  and  water,  and 
the  eye  of  the  examiner  being  placed  close  to  the  other  side,  the  presence 
of  a  certain,  proportion  of  cream  renders  the  figure  of  the  candle-flam© 
indistinct.     The  proper  term  is  galactoscope. 

LACTUCA'RIUM  (lactuca,  the  lettuce).  Lettuce-opium;  a  sub- 
stance allied  to  opium  in  appearance  and  in  physical  and  physiological 
fropertiea,  prepared  from  the  milky  juice  of  various  species  of  Lactuca. 
t  contains  a  bitter  principle  called  lactucin,  an  acid  called  laolucict 
Ac. 

LACTU'MIKA  (lactate,  to  suckle).  Lactucimina.  A  name  given 
by  Amatus  Lucitanus  to  infantile  aphtha,  from  the  supposition  that 
it  originated  in  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  milk. 

LACU'NA  (locus,  a  lake).  Literally,  a  ditch  containing  water. 
Hence  the  term  lacuna  is  applied  to  a  multitude  of  follicles  observed  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  and  also  named  sinuses  of 
Morgaqni.  The  largest  of  these,  situated  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  opening  of  the  meatus,  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra,  is 
called   the  lacuna  magna.     The  term   is  used  synonymously  with 


crypt. 


Lacuna  in  Bone.    Cavities  in  bone  communicating,  by  minute 
tubes  or  canaliculi,  with  the  Haversian  canals. 

2.  Lacunm  in  Plants.  A  term  applied  by  Link  to  certain  cavities  or 
air-cells,  of  very  definite  form,  found  in  some  aquatic  plants. 

3.  Lacunar  circulation.  Circulation  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  lacunas  or  open  spaces  at  certain  intervals. 

LACU'NAR.  Literally,  the  main  beam  of  a  house,  which  is  arched 
or  bent  like  a  bow.  Hence  the  term  lacunar  orbita,  the  upper  wall  or 
vault  of  the  orbit 

LACUS  LACRYMA'LIS.  The  tear-lake;  a  triangular  space 
situated  between  the  eye-lids,  at  the  inner  canthus,  into  which  the  tear 
flows. 

LjE VO-GYRATE  (lctvusy  left,  gyratus,  turned  round).  Turned  to 
the  left,  as  in  circular  polarization.     See  Dextroqyre. 

L^EVOTA'RTARIC  ACID.  A  term  applied  to  the  left-handed 
crystals  which  occur  in  the  analysis  of  raccmic  acid.  See  Dcxtro- 
tartaric. 

LiE'VULOSE  (lavus,  left).    One  of  the  constituents  of  fruit-sugar 
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or  inverted  sugar.    It  is  named  from  its  rotating  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  left.     See  Dextrose  and  Dextrogyre. 

LAGETTA  LINTEA'RIA.  The  Lacebark-tree,  a  plant  of  the 
order  Thymslacca,  possessing  the  properties  of  mezereum.  Its  bark  is 
capable  of  being  separated  into  thin  white  layers,  resembling  lace-work, 
and  may  even  be  washed  with  soap,  like  linen. 

LAGNE'SIS  (Xdyvi|c  or  Xdyvot,  lustful).  Lust;  inordinate  de- 
sire of  sexual  intercourse ;  the  name  of  a  genus  adopted  by  Good,  and 
intended  to  include  the  satyrisis  and  nymphomania  of  Sauvages. 

LAGOPHTHA'LMOS  (\ay<i«,a  hare,  6<t>Qa\fi6v,  the  eye).  Oat- 
lus  leporimu.  The  hare's  eye ;  a  disease  in  which  there  is  an  inability 
to  close  the  palpebne.    Shortening  of  the  upper  lid. 

LAGO'STOMA  (\ayo>ff,  a  hare,  o~ro>a,  the  mouth).  The  Greek 
term  for  lalria  leporina,  or  hare-lip. 

LAGUNES,  BORACIC  ACID.  Basins  of  brickwork  containing 
water,  into  which  boracic  acid  vapours  are  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  acid  from  the  vapour  by  condensation. 

LA  IT  DE  POULE.  An  emulsion,  employed  by  the  French  as 
an  artificial  milk  for  infants,  and  consisting  of  the  raw  yolk  of  an 
egg  diffused  by  agitation  in  a  pint  of  warm  water  sweetened  with 
sugar. 

LAKE.  A  term  applied  to  certain  insoluble  compounds,  formed  bv 
precipitating  colouring  matter  with  an  earth  or  oxide.  Almost  all 
vegetable  colouring  matters  may  be  precipitated  into  lakes,  by  means  of 
alum  or  oxide  of  tin.  The  principal  lakes  are  carmine,  Florentine-lake, 
and  madder-lake. 

LALLA'TIO  {lallare,  to  sing  lullaby).  Lullaby-speech ;  a  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  that  variety  of  psellismus,  in  which  the 
letter  L  is  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or  substituted  for  an  R;  as  when 
delusive  is  pronounced  delsusive,  as  though  the  /  possessed  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  Ut  or  the  Italian  gl ;  or,  as  when  parable  is  pronounced 
pa/able. 

LAMBDAKI'SMUS.  This  term  is  described  under  the  article 
LabdaJdsmus,  the  Greek  X  being  pronounced  \d($da,  as  well  as 
\dfiftda. 

LAMBDOIDA'LIS  SUTU'RA  (the  Greek  X,  lambda,  .Woe, 
likeness).  A  suture  which  marks  the  junction  of  the  parietal  and 
occipital  bones  of  the  cranium,  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  lambda.  [Lambdoides  is  the  proper  term;  and  lamb' 
doidalis,  if  admissible  at  all,  must  mean,  not  resembling  the  letter  A, 
or  lambda,  but  belonging  to  that  which  is  lambdoides,  or  lambda-shaped. 
— MayneA     Compare  Ethmoidalis  and  Sphenoidale. 

LAME'LLA  (dim.  of  lamina,  a  plate).  A  small  plate  or  scale,  as 
applied  to  the  gill  of  a  mushroom,  to  a  foliaccons  scale  appended  to  the 
corolla  of  certain  plants,  &c. 

LA'MINA.  Literally,  a  small  plate  of  any  metal.  A  term  applied 
to  the  foliated  structure  of  bones  or  other  organs. 

1.  Lamina  cinerea.  A  thin  layer  of  gray  substance  connecting 
the  border  of  the  corpus  callosum  with  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
nerves. 

2.  Lamina  cornea.  A  horn-coloured  lamina  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  taenia  thalami  optici,  or  semicircularis. 

3.  Lamina  cribrosa.    A  cribriform  or  sieve-like  layer,  formed  by  the 
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sclerotica  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  to  named  from  the 
numerous  minute  openings  by  which  it  is  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the 
nervous  filaments. 

4.  Lamina  spiralis.  The  plate  or  septum  of  the  cochlea,  which  is 
wound  spirally  round  the  modiolus,  uividing  the  cochlea  into  two 
parts. 

LAMP-BLACK.  Fuligo  lampadum.  A  variety  of  carbon,  charac- 
terized by  a  total  absence  of  crystalline  structure  and  by  its  exceedingly 
minute  state  of  division.     It  is  generally  prepared  from  coal-tar. 

LAM  PIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  ether  by 
means  of  a  lamp  furnished  with  a  coil  of  plantinum-wire.  It  is  merely 
acetic  acid,  combined  with  etherous  matter.  It  is  also  called  aldehydtc 
add. 

LANA  PHILOSO'PHICA.  Philosophical  wool,  flowers  of  zinc, 
or  the  snowy  flakes  of  white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  arise  and  float  in  the 
air  from  the  combustion  of  that  metal. 

LANCET  {lancetla,  dim.  of  lancta,  a  spear).  A  surgical  instrument, 
*  harp-pointed  and  two-edged,  used  in  phlebotomy,  in  opening  tumors, 
&c. 

LANCINATING  (lancinare,  to  tear  up).  A  term  applied  to  the 
peculiar  stabbing pains  which  accompany  cancer. 

LANCISI,  NERVES  OF.  Some  filaments,  found  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  corpus  callosura,  are  by  some  authors  called  the  longitudinal 
nerve*  oflsincisi. 

LAND-SCURVY.  An  affection,  consisting  in  circular  spots, 
stripes,  or  patches,  scattered  over  the  thighs,  arms,  and  trunk ;  it  is 
called  by  Bateman  purpura  hctmorrhagica%  from  the  occasional 
hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or  viscera ;  and,  by  the  German 
writers,  morbus  maculosus  WeHhofii. 

LANGUAGE.  A  term  in  phrenology,  judicative  of  the  faculty 
which  acquires  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  and  indulges  in  all  exer- 
cises connected  with  words.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  very  back  part 
of  the  orbit,  and,  when  much  developed,  it  pushes  the  orbit  and,  with 
it,  the  eye  forward. 

LANTHA'NIUM  (XafBdvu),  to  be  hidden).  A  rare  metal  occurring 
with  cerium  and  didymium,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  having  long 
escaped  notice,  from  having,  in  fact,  lain  kid  in  oxide  of  cerium,  which 
was  oririnally  supposed  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  single  metal. 

LANU'GO  (lana,  wool).  1.  Wool;  the  woolly  part  of  anything; 
lanugo  linea,  scraping  of  linen,  lint.  2.  Down  ;  the  first  and  temporary 
hairs  of  the  infant ;  the  first  beard ;  "  a  prima  lanugine,"  from  the 
beginning  of  puberty. 

LATA  ROC  ELE  (Aava'pa,  the  soft  parte  of  the  body  between  the 
ribs  and  the  hips ;  kyi At|,  a  tumor).  Rupture  or  hernia  in  the  lumbar 
regions. 

LAPAROTOMY  (Xatrdpa,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  between  the 
ribs  and  the  hips,  and  rifivm,  to  cut).  An  exploratory  opening  of  the 
abdomen,  which  may  or  may  not  involve  an  incision  into  the  bowel ; 
when  the  latter  occurs,  the  operation  would  be  correctly  termed  laparo- 
euterotomy. 

LAPIDE'LLUM  (lapis,  a  stone).  The  name  of  a  kind  of  spoon, 
formerly  used  to  take  small  stones  out  of  the  bladder.  The  word 
affords  an  instance  of  arbitrary  and  absurd  derivation. 
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LAPIS.  A  generic  term,  signifying  all  kinds  of  stones ;  thus  lapis 
calcareus  is  limestone;  lapis  infemalis,  lunar  caustic  or  nitrate  of 
silver ;  lapis  cidaminaris,  impure  carbonate  of  zinc  ;  lapis  lazuli,  azure 
stone,  a  mineral  from  which  the  blue  colour  ultra-marine  is  prepared, 
&c. 

LA'QUEUS.  A  noose  or  halter.  A  term  applied  to  a  fasciculus  or 
bundle  of  fibres  occurring  in  several  parts  of  the  Drain. 

Laqueus  gutturis.  A  malignant  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  in  which 
the  patient  appears  as  if  suffocated  by  a  noose. 

LARD.  Adeps  suillus.  The  fat  of  the  sua  scrofa,  or  Hog,  melted 
down.  Purified  lard,  or  adeps  praparatus,  is  lard  melted  in  boiling 
water,  in  order  to  remove  the  salt. 

LARD  A'CEOUS.  A  term  applied  to  tissues  which,  from  cancerous 
disease,  resemble  lard.  Hence  the  terms  morfmts  lardaccus,  lardy 
disease  ;  morbus  cereus,  waxy  disease,  &c.     See  Larinoid. 

LA'RINOID  (\apiv6s,  fat,  cldot,  likeness).  Lardiform ;  lard-like; 
a  designation  of  a  form  of  cancer  in  which  the  morbid  product  resembles 
fat  or  lard.     Sec  Lardaceous. 

LA'RYNX  (\dnvyf,  the  larynx^.  The  organ  of  the  voice ;  the 
superior  part  of  the  trachea,  situated  immediately  under  the  os  hyoides, 
and  consisting  of  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  the 
epiglottis,  and  the  vocal  ligaments. 

1.  Laryngeal.  The  designation  of  nerves  furnished  by  the  par 
vagum,  and  distributed  to  the  larynx  ;  these  are  the  superior  laryngeal 
and  the  recurrent  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerves. 

2.  Laryngismus  stridulus  (Xapvyyur/jiov,  from  \apv yyi^ot,  to  croak 
as  a  raven).  Apncea  infantum.  Spurious  or  spasmodic  croup;  a 
spasmodic  state  of  the  glottis,  specially  characterized  by  crowing 
inspiration,  occasioned  by  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis. 

o.  Laryngitis.  Inflammation  of  the  larynx.  The  acute  form  has 
been  termed  cynanehe  laryngea ;  the  chronic  is  a  species  of  tuberculosis, 
known  as  plithisis  laryngea. 

4.  Laryngo-phony\<t>»vt'i,  voice).  The  sound  of  the  voice  heard 
through  the  stethoscope,  when  placed  over  the  larynx  or  trachea.  See 
Auscultation. 

5.  Laryngoscope  (o-icoviw,  to  view).  A  speculum  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  fauces  for  examining  the  condition  of  the  larynx.  It 
consists  of  a  concave  mirror,  by  which  light  is  thrown  upon  a  small 
plane  mirror  placed  in  tho  posterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth. 

6.  Laryngo-tomy  (ropf,  section).  An  operation  for  opening  the 
larynx  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  When  the  operation  is 
performed  through  some  part  of  the  trachea,  it  is  called  tracheotomy. 
A  third  operation  has  been  performed,  called  larynao-tracheo-tomy,  by 
opening  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage 
with  the  upper  ringB  of  the  trachea. 

LASCI'V  US.  Wanton ;  an  epithet  applied  by  Paracelsus  to  chorea, 
from  the  peculiar  contortions  of  toe  limbs  in  that  disease. 

LA'SER.    Silpkion.     A  gum-resin  highly  esteemed    among    the 

Ancients,  the  produce  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  supposed  to  be  Laser' 

pitium  tiler.     The  term  laser  was  formerly  applied  to  asafoetida,  and  it 

lias  been  suspected  that  the  latter  term  was  derived  from  the  former — 

asa,  quasi  later. 
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LATENT  {latere ,  to  lie  hid).  A  term  applied  to  diseases  of  which 
the  diagnosis  is  very  obscure ;  to  the  period  during  which  ft  disease  is 
supposed  to  be  existing  without  manifesting  itself;  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  enters  a  body  during  a  change  of  form ;  and  to  buds  which 
have  passed  the  season  of  expansion  without  development. 

LATERI'TIOUS  (later,  lateris,  a  brick}.  A  term  applied  to  the 
red  or  brick- dust  sediment  deposited  from  the  urine  in  some  stages  of 
fever.  This  was  supposed  by  Proust  to  constitute  a  peculiar  acid,  which 
he  named  the  rotate. 

LA'TEX  (latere,  to  be  hidden).  Any  kind  of  liquor,  especially 
water,  squeezed  out.  This  term  denotes,  in  botany,  a  highly  elaborated 
and  highly  organized  juice,  which  is  not  formed  immediately  from  the 
fluid  matter  absorbed  from  without;  it  is  the  vital  fluid  of  vegetation. 
The  tissue,  in  which  this  juice  is  found,  is  termed  latici/erous  tissue, 
and  more  recently  cinenchyma. 

LATl'BULUM  (latere,  to  lie  hid).  A  hiding-place.  The  fomes,  or 
hidden  matter,  of  infectious  diseases. 

LATl'SSIMUS  DORSI  (latissimus,  super] .  of  lotus,  broad,  dorsum, 
the  back).  A  flat  muscle,  situated  on  the  back  and  side  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk.  It  moves  the  arm  backwards  and  downwards,  or 
brings  forward  the  body  when  the  hand  is  fixed.  It  has  received  the 
offensive  appellations  of  scalptor  ani  and  tersor  am. 

LAUDANUM.  The  Tinctura  Opii  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The 
term,  it  is  said,  was  originally" /arfanuw. 

LAUGHING  GAS.  The  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  nitrous  oxide; 
named  from  its  peculiar  effects  when  inhaled.  By  Priestley  it  was 
termed  dephlogiskcated  nitrous  air. 

LAUR1N.  An  active  and  bitter  principle  contained  in  Laurtu 
nobilis,  the  true  laurel  or  sweet  bay,  the  berries  of  which  are  officinal 
in  this  country,  but  are  little  used  in  medicine. 

LAURO-CERASUS.  The  common  or  broad-leaved  laurel,  a  species 
of  Census,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  hydrocyanic  acid  secreted 
in  its  leaves. 

LAVA'MEN  (lavare,  to  wash).  An  unclassical  term  for  the  Greek 
word  enema,  or  injection. 

LAVANDULA  VERA.  Common  lavender;  the  plant  from 
which  the  oil  and  the  spirit  of  lavender  are  prepared.  It  enters  also 
into  the  composition  of  Eau  de  Cologne  and  Thieves'  Vinegar. 

Lavandula  spica.  French  lavender,  which  yields  the  oil  of  spike, 
sometimes  called  "  foreign  oil  of  lavender,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  oil  of  lavandula  stoschas,  the  true  oil  of  spike. 

LAVATOR'IUM  (lavare,  to  wash).  A  lavatory;  a  place  for 
washing.  Lavatio  is  not  only  a  bathing,  but,  by  metonymy,  a  bathing- 
place,  a  bath.    Lavacrum  is  also  a  bath. 

LAYER,  PURPLE.  The  Porphyra  lacmiata,  an  algaceous  plant, 
pickled  with  salt;  of  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  broad  green  laver 
is  the  Ulva  latissima,  of  inferior  qualities. 

LAV1PEDIUM  (lavare,  to  wash,  pes,  the  foot).  An  uncouth  word 
for  a  foot-bath.  Peailumum,  though  unclassical,  is  ft  better  term.  The 
term  petluvium  is  used  by  Festus. 

LAXATIVES  (laaeare,  to  loosen).  Mild  purgatives;  medicines 
which  loosen  the  contents  of  the  intestines.    See  Cathartics. 
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LAXA'TOR  TY'MPANI  (laxare,  to  loosen).  A  muscle  of  the 
tympanum,  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 

LAYERING.  A  mode  of  propagating  plants  by  laying  down  or 
bending  the  shoots,  so  that  a  portion  of  them  can  be  covered  with  earth. 
A  shoot  so  treated  is  termed  a  layer,  and  the  point  which  furnishes  the 
layer  is  called  a  stole  or  stool. 

"LAZARE'TTO  (hzzer&to,  Italian,  from  lazzero,  a  leper).  A  pest- 
house,  or  establishment  for  facilitating  the  performance  of  quarantine, 
and  particularly  the  purification  of  goods  arriving  from  places  infected 
with  disease.  The  name  lazaretto  is  said  to  be  derived  from  St. 
Lazarus,  the  protector  of  lepers.    See  Quarantine. 

LEAD.  P html  mm.  A  soft,  bluish-white  metal,  very  rarely 
found  native  or  in  the  metallic  state,  but  chiefly  obtained  from  galena, 
or  the  sulphide  of  the  metal.  The  alchemists  called  it  Saturn,  because 
they  thought  it  the  oldest  of  the  seven  metals  then  known,  and  so  bore 
some  analogy  to  the  father  of  the  gods.  From  its  power  of  dissolving 
other  metals,  it  was  further  fancied  to  resemble  Saturn,  who,  in 
fabulous  lore,  was  in  the  habit  of  devouring  his  own  children. 

1.  Black  lead.  Plumbago,  or  graphite ;  a  carburet  of  iron,  employed 
in  making  pencils,  crucibles,  &e.     The  term  is  evidently  a  misnomer. 

2.  Red  lead.  Minium,  or  red  oxide  of  lead  ;  a  tasteless  powder  of 
an  intensely  red  colour,  often  inclining  to  orange. 

3.  White  lead.      Cerussa ;    generally  basic   carbonate  of  lead ;    a 
white  substance,  produced  in  the  form  of  flakes,  by  the  action  of  the 
vapour  of  vinegar  on   lead.     It    may   be  dissolved    in    acetic  acid, 
forming  a  crystallizable  salt,   called,  from   its  sweetness,  sugar  of' 
lead. 

4.  Sugar  of  lead.  Normal  acetate  of  lead  ;  an  irritant  poison,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  litharge  in  pyroligneous  acid,  or  by  exposing  lead, 
naif  immersed  in  acetic  acid,  to  neat  and  air. 

LEAD-PALSY.  Paralysis  Satumina.  Painters*  palsy.  A  form 
of  paralysis  occurring  among  workmen  in  lead-mines,  painters,  plumbers, 
ana  others  who  are  exposed  to  the  emanations  of  lead. 

LEAF-BUD.  The  rudiment  of  a  young  branch,  or  a  growing  point 
covered  with  rudimentary  leaves  called  scales. 

LEAPING  AGUE.  The  name  of  a  disease  occurring  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  consisting  of  a  morbid  propensity  to  leaping,  &c. 

LKAVEN  {levain,  Fr,  from  levare,  to  raise).  Fermented  dough  ; 
a  part  of  the  common  dough  preserved  until  the  next  baking,  bv  which 
time  it  has  become  sour.  By  the  process  of  fermentation  in  this  pre- 
served dough,  lactic  and  acetic  acids  are  formed.  Yeast  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  leaven  with  precisely  the  same  effect. 

LECANO'RIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  lichen  Lecanora 
tartarta,  or  cudbear.     See  Cudbear. 

LE'CCA-GUM.  Olive-gum.  These  are  inaccurate  terms  for  a 
resiuiform  exudation  of  the  Olea  Europaa,  or  European  Olive.  It 
contains  olivile,  brown  resin,  and  benzoic  acid. 

LEDO'YEN'S  DISINFECTING  FLUID.  A  solution  of  one 
drachm  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  an  ounce  of  water,  for  destroying  the  un- 
pleasant odour  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  arc  evolving 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

LEECH.  A  genus  of  the  class  Vermes,  and  order  IntesUna.  Sec 
Hirudo  and  Sanguisuga. 
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LEGU'MEN  (lepere,  to  gather).  A  legume ;  a  one-celled,  two- 
talved,  raperior  fruit,  dehiscent  by,  both  sutures,  and  bearing  seeds  on 
each  margin  of  its  Tentral  suture.    See  Capsule  and  Siliqua. 

1.  Lequmen  lomentaceum.  A  lomentum ;  a  fruit  differing  from  a 
legume  in  being  contracted  in  the  spaces  between  each  seed,  and  there 
separating  into  distinct  pieces. 

2.  Legumin,  An  albuminous  substance,  contained  in  peas,  beans, 
and  lentils,  in  so  abundant  a  quantity  as  frequently  to  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  gluten  in  bread,  and  of  "fibrin  in  meat.  It  is  also  called 
vegetable  casein,  and  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  albuminoid  or  protein 
group  of  substances. 

LEGUMINO'SjE.  A  very  extensive  and  important  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants,  characterized  generally  by  papilionaceous  flowers 
and  leguminous  fruits.  Familiar  examples  occur  in  peas,  trefoils, 
liquorice,  indigo,  Ac. 

LEIPOPSY'CHIA  (\Wr«,  to  leave,  ^vX<« the  «>ul  or  the  life). 
Deliquium  animi.  Fainting.  The  term  used  by  Hippocrates  for 
syncope ;  Galen  uses  apopsychia.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  leipo- 
thymia  of  SauTages.    See  Aveychia. 

LEMERVS  VOLCANO.  A  mixture  of  iron-filings  with  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight  of  powdered  sulphur.  On  burying  several  pounds 
of  the  moist  mixture,  a  oatari-volrano  is  produced. 

LEMERY'S  WHITE  PRECIPITATE.  A  namo  applied  by 
Lemery  to  the  amido-chloride  of  mercury,  to  distinguish  it  from  pre- 
cipitated calomel,  also  called  on  the  Continent "  white  precipitate/  It 
has  had  various  other  names,  as  cosmetic  mercury,  &c. ;  it  is  popularly 
called  tekite  precipitate,  or  white  oxide  of  mercury. 

LEMNIAN  EARTH.  A  compound  of  aluminum,  found  in  the 
Island  of  Lemnos.  It  is  also  called  sphragide  (vQpaylv,  a  seal),  and 
terra  sigillata,  from  its  being  formerly  cut  into  pieces,  and  stamped4  with 
a  teal.    It  is  similar  to  Armenian  bole. 

LEMONS,  SALT  OF.  A  preparation  for  removing  iron-moulds 
from  linen,  and  consisting  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  supcroxalate  of  potass, 
or  salt  of  sorrel,  in  equal  proportions.  The  essential  oil  of  lemons  is 
extracted  from  the  minute  cells  visible  in  the  rind  of  the  lemon. 

LEMO'SITAS  (M/u*tt  *  humor  in  the  corner  of  the  eye).  Inflam- 
mation of  the  angles  of  the  eye. 

LENITIVES  (lenire,  to  assuage).  Soothing  medicines ;  medicines 
which  allay  irritation  ;  senile  purgatives.  Lenitive  Electuary,  or  the 
Electoarium  Senna?,  is  the  former  name  of  the  Confectio  Sennas. 

LENS  (/ens,  lentis,  Latin,  a  small  bean).  Properly,  a  small  roundish 
glass,  shaped  like  a  lentil,  or  bean.  The  term  is  applied  to  the 
crystalline  body  situated  behind  the  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye,  for 
concentrating  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus.  See  Long-sightedness  and 
Short-sightedness. 

LENTI'CULA  (dim.  of  lens,  a  lentil-seed).  The  term  used  bv 
Celsus  for  freckles,  from  their  correspondence  in  colour  and  size  witn 
the  lentil.     A  better  term  is  lentigo.    See  Phacia. 

LENTICULAR  (lens,  lentis,  *  lentil).  Lens-shaped;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  parts  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  lentil-seed. 

1.  Lenticular  ganglion.  Another  name  for  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
situated  at  the  external  side  of  the  optic  nerve. 

2.  Lenticular  papilla.    The  papilla*  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of 

A.  * 
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the  tongue ;  they  are  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  number,  of  a  round  form, 
of  the  size  of  a  large  mustard -seed. 

3.  Lenticular  bone.    Another  name  for  the  os  orbiculare. 

LENTTCULAR.  The  unintelligible  name  of  an  instrument  for 
removing  the  irregularities  of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation 
made  in  the  cranium  by  the  trephine. 

LENTIGO  (lens,  lentis,  a  lentil).  Enichrosis  lenticula.  A  freckle; 
a  small,  round,  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow  lentil-shaped  spot,  seated 
la  the  rete  mucomm.  Unlike  ephelis,  lentigo  is  independent  of 
season. 

LENTILLES  DECENTREES.  Exccntric  lenses;  employed  bv 
Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  in  presbyopia.  No  muscular  effort  being  required, 
vision  is  hereby  rendered  materially  easier  and  less  fatiguing. 

LENTl'TIS.  A  barbarous  word,  denoting  inflammation  of  the 
crystalline  lens.    See  Lens. 

LENTOR  (Jentus,  clammy).  The  viscidity  or  clamminess  of  a 
fluid.     Pliny  has  lentor  resinosus,  lentor  picis. 

Lentor  of  the  blood.  The  name  given  by  Boerhaave  to  viscidity  of  the 
blood,  to  which  he  ascribed  the  existence  of  fever;  maintaining  that  the 
general  disturbance  which  constitutes  fever  proceeds  from  an  error 
loci  of  the  viscid  blood,  &c.  Hence  the  terms  diluents,  humectaxts, 
aitenuants,  &c,  were  applied  to  medicines  which  were  supposed  to  dis- 
solve that  tenacity ;  while  those  of  an  opposite  character  were  called 
inspissants. 

LEONTI'ASIS  (Xcov-riafftf,  the  early  stage  of  elephantiasis ; 
Xfovrtaai,  to  be  like  a  lion).  Elephantiasis  leonina.  A  designation 
of  the  tubercular  species  of  elephantiasis ;  so  termed  from  its  impart- 
ing a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  stern  aspect  of  the  lion.   See  Satyriasis. 

LEPIDO'SIS  (At*i'c,  Xiirttoc,  a  scale).  The  formation  of  scale- 
skin;  an  efflorescence  of  scales  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  often 
thickening  into  crusts.  The  term  was  employed  by  Mason  Good  as 
generic  to  pitvriasis.  Scale-skin,  when  formed,  is  lepidoma.  See 
Preface,  par.  5. 

LETRA  (\iirpa,  leprosy,  from  Xtirpof,  scaly).  "  Lepra  Verm. 
Elephantiasis  Grecorum.  True  Leprosy."  European  leprosy,  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  the  development  on  its 
surface  of  a  scaly  covering,  and  hence  adopted  as  the  type  of  the  order 
Squama  of  Willan. 

1.  "  The  Greeks  admitted  three  forms  of  lepra,  namely  alphas,  me  las, 
and  Uuce,  and  adopted  the  term  elephantiasis  as  embracing  melas  and 
leuce.  Willan  retained  the  term  lepra  in  connexion  with  alphos; 
but  modern  opinion  is  in  favour  of  its  association  with  the  Elephantiasis 
Grscorum  solely.1' — E.  Wilson. 

2.  Varieties. — These  are  lepra  punctata,  characterized  by  minute 
whitish  spots  consisting  of  epidermic  scales  crowded  together ;  lepra 
guttata  vel  alphoides,  in  which  the  smaller  spots  resemble  a  number  of 
drops  of  mortar  sprinkled  upon  the  skin  ;  lepra  circmata  vel  vulgaris, 
so  named  from  the  roundness  of  the  figure  of  its  patches;  lepra 
nummularis,  in  which  the  patches  are  of  the  tize  of  a  shilling ;  lepra 
gyrata,  when  the  eruption  takes  the  form  of  bands ;  lepra  diffusa,  in 
which  the  patches  are  large,  of  irregular  form,  and  of  variable  extent ; 
lepra  inveterata,  an  intense  form  of  the  preceding  variety.     To  these 

mast  be  added  four  tecondary  varieties,  lepra  nigricans  and  syphilitica, 
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which  are  general ;  and  lepra  capitis  and  unguium,  which  are  local. 
See  Psoriasis,  a  term  which  has  been  indiscriminately  used  for  the 
varieties  of  this  disease. 

3.  Lepra  mutilans.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Stendonc,  of  Halle,  to 
the  anaesthetic  form  of  leprosy,  characterized  by  destruction  of  bone. 

LEPRIA'SIS  (Xixpuiw,  id.  au.  Arrpa'a,  to  have,  or. catch,  the 
leprosy,  of  men).  A  term  generally  applicable  to  the  leprous  or  squs« 
mous  tribe  of  diseases.    Lepidosis  lepriasis  is  the  equivalent  of  alphos. 

LE'PTOTHRIX  (\rjnro'0pi£,  with  fine  hair).  A  parasitic  fundus, 
developed,  according  to  Hallier,  from  the  sporidia  of  penicUlium 
glaucuni,  when  mixed  with  a  diluted  fermenting  fluid,  as  simple  water 
or  the  saliva.  Leptotkrix  autumnalis  is  the  harvest-bug.  Leptotkrix 
bueealis  is  alga  of  the  mouth,  found  in  aphthae. 

Ferment  of  leptothrix*  The  commonest  of  the  fermenting  muce- 
dinalee  of  saccharine  solutions,  occurring  in  association  with  diphtheritic 
phenomena  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  &c,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
imbibition  of  had  beer. 

LERE'SIS ;  LERE'MA  (\»jpi«,  to  doat).  The  former  term  de- 
notes the  talking  of  nonsense ; .  the  latter,  the  nonsense  talked.  They 
are  the  result  of  dotage. 

LE'SION  (tesiOj  from  IssderA,  to  hurt).  Any  injury  or  morbid 
change  in  the  exercise  of  functions  or  the  texture  of  organs.  Under 
the  term  organic  lesions,  Pinel  includes  taost  of  the  chronic  disorders 
which  are  unaccompanied  by  fever,  inflammation,  haemorrhage,  or 
nervous  affection. 

LETHARGY  (\i}6apyia,  drowsiness,  from  AifOif,  forpetfulness). 
A  stste  of  unnaturally  deep  and  prolonged  sleep,  a  condition  inter- 
mediate between  the  sleep  of  health  and  complete  coma.  If  not  the 
result  of  unusual  fatigue,  it  is  often  an  alarming  symptom,  indicating 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  a  disposition  to  apoplexy,  or  even  an  im- 
pending attack  of  that  disease. 

LEU'CIC  ACID  (Amor,  white).  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  leucin,  forming  one  of  the  lactic  series  of  acids. 

LEU'CIN  (At vko?,  white).  Aposepedin,  A  name  applied  to  a 
peculiar  white  crystalline  principle  obtained  from  muscle. 

LEU'COLINE  Leueol;  Quinoline.  A  compound  found  in  the 
least  volatile  portions  of  the  basic  oil  of  coal-tar. 

LEU'COUS  or  ALBINO  VARIETY  OF  MAN  (Xjuico*,  white). 
One  of  Prichard's  three  principal  varieties  of  man,  founded  on  differ- 
ences of  complexion.  It  is  ensracterized  by  the  total  absence  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  cuticle,  bair,  and  eyes,  by  a  milk-white  or  pinkish 
hue  of  the  skin,  by  silky- white  or  at  most  yellowish  hair,  rosy  iris,  and 
intensely  red  pupil.  The  other  varieties  are  the  Melanocomous  and 
the  Xanthous. 

LEUKA'SMUS  {\tvtcot,  white).  A  whitening,  or  growing  white ; 
a  whitening  of  the  skin  from  deficiency  of  pigment;  a  synonym  of 
leukoderma. 

LEUKE'  (XcvKo't,  white).  Lepra  leuke.  The  Greek  designation 
of  the  bright-white  leprosy,  or  true  leprosy ;  the  variety  of  lepra  in  which 
the  skin  is  bleached,  as  distinguished  from  lepra  melas,  in  which  it  is 
blackened.    See  Melas. 

LEU'KOCYTE  (Aivko'c,  white,  kvto*,  a  cell).  A  white  cell ;  a 
white  corpuscle  of  the  blood.    See  Leukokythcemia. 

A  a2 
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LEUKODE'RMA  (Xsvico&ipfiaTot,  adj.,  with  ft  white  ilcin  or  fur). 
A  faulty  term  for  white  skin,  or  white  discoloration  of  the  skin  from 
arrest  of  cutaueous  pigment;  also  called  leukopathia  and  vitiligo.  It 
occurs  in  the  "piebald  negro.*1     The  correct  term  is  dermato -leukoma. 

LEUKOKYTHjE'MIA  tttvjcot,  white,  jcvroe,  a  cell,  aTMa, 
blood).  Leuchmmia;  lympkesmia.  A  form  of  cachectic  anaemia, 
characterized  by  an  excessive  quantity  of  white  corpuscles  in  the 
blood.  It  is  termed  splenic  when  the  disease  originates  in  the  spleen, 
lymphatic  when  it  arises  from  some  portion  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

LEU'KOLYTES  (A«u«ds,  white,  Auto*,  soluble).  The  designa- 
tion of  a  class  of  mineralizing  (or  electro-negative)  elements,  which  are 
characterized  by  forming  colourless  solutions  in  acids.  These  are  anti- 
mony, tin,  mercury,  &c. 

LEUKO'MA  (KtvKwfia,  anything  whitened,  from  Xtvicov,  white). 
Albugo.  Cornea  opaca.  A  dense  opacity,  extending  through  the 
lamina)  of  the  cornea.  The  slighter  form  of  opacity  is  termed  nebula, 
haziness,  or  dulness ;  and  ft  small  patch  or  speck,  macula.  The  popular 
term  for  opacity  is  film. 

LEUKOPA'THIA  (Xivko'c,  white,  waflot,  affection).  Albinism. 
The  white  disease ;  diminution  or  total  absence  of  the  pigment  of  the 
rete  mucosum.  General  leukopathia.  alphosis,  or  achroma,  constitutes 
albino-skin,  or  albinism  ;  partial  leukopathia,  ephelis  alba,  or  epichrosis 
poxilia,  constitutes  piebald  skin. 

LEUKOPHLEGMA'TIA  (XtwcofXtyuaTia,  the  beginning  of  the 
dropsy  or  chlorosis ;  also  called  Xivkov  <p\iyna,  white  phlegm). 
Leucophlegmatic,  or  white  phlegm-habit;  a  term  formerly  applied  to 
a  dropsical  habit.  By  leucophlegmatia  palpebrarum  is  denoted  serous 
effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  eye-lids. 

LEUKORRHCE'A  (Aiv«<fc,  white,  plot,  to  flow).  Cafarrhus 
vagina.  Literally,  a  white  discharge ;  the  discharge  of  a  milk-white 
or  glairy  mucous  fluid  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  or  of 
the  vagina.  This  affection  has  been  also  termed ^fttnw  or  fiuor  albus  ; 
fluor  muliebris ;  les  fleurs  blanches ;  sexual  weakness ;  a  weakness ; 
and,  vulgarly,  the  whites. 

LEUKOSIS  (\iv«a»<rtc,  a  whitening,  from  Xsvkov,  white).  A  term 
applied  by  Alibert  to  the  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  term 
simply  denotes  a  whitening  of  anything.  The  thing  whitened  is  leu- 
koma.   See  Pre/ace,  par.  2. 

LEVATOR  (levare,  to  lift  up).  A  muscle  which  raises  any  part,  as 
the  rectus  superior.    Its  antagonist  is  called  depressor. 

1.  Levator  palati  mollis.  A  muscle  which  arises  from  the  point  of 
the  petrous  bone,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  velum  palati,  which  it  pulls  up,  acting  at  tbe  same 
time  as  a  valve  to  the  nostrils.    See  Staphylinus. 

2.  Levator  scapula,  or  levator  proprius  angularis.  A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  or  five  upper  cervical 
vertebra?,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  corner  of  the  scapula,  which 
it  raises,  as  in  shrugging  the  shoulders ;  hence  it  has  been  characteris- 
tically called  muscufus  patientia. 

3.  Levatores  costarum  vel  supra-costal es.    Muscles  which  raise  the 

ribs.     Of  these,  twelve  are  short,  arising,  on  each  side,  from  the  apex 

and  lower  border  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical  and  eleven 

opper  dorsal  vertebra),  and  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  all  the 
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ribs,  between  the  tuberosity  and  the  angle.  Four  are  long*  anting,  on 
each  tide,  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth,  and  inserted  into  the  four  lower  ribs. 

LEVERS  OP  THE  BODY.  The  following  examples  of  levers 
of  the  body,  referred  to  the  enumeration  of  levers  adopted  by  mecha- 
nicians, are  taken  from  Pro£  Huxley 's  interesting  "  Lessons  in  Elemen- 
tary Physiology." 

1.  Levers  of  the  first  order.  In  these,  the  fulcrum  is  situated  be- 
tween the  power  and  the  weight.    The  examples  arc — 

(a)  The  skull  in  its  movements  upon  the  atlas,  m  fulcrum.  (biS  The 
pelvis  in  its  movements  upon  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  as  fulcrum, 
(c)  The  foot,  when  it  is  raised,  and  the  toe  tapped  on  the  ground,  the 
ankle-joint  being/if/crnm.  The  positions  of  the  weight  aud  the  power 
are  not  given  in  these  cases,  because  they  are  reversed  according  to 
circumstances. 

2.  Levers  of  the  second  order.  In  these,  the  weight  is  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  power.    The  examples 


(a)  The  thigh-bone  of  the  leg  which  is  bent  up  towards  the  body 
and  not  used,  in  the  action  of  hopping.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  hip- 
joint;  the  power  acts  upon  the  knee-cap;  and  the  position  of  the 
weight  is  represented  by  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  thigh  and 
leg,  which  will  lie  somewhere  between  the  end  of  the  knee  and  the  hip. 

(©)  A  rib  when  depressed  by  the  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  in 
expiration.  Here  the  fulcrum  lies  where  the  rib  is  articulated  with  the 
spine ;  the  power  is  at  the  sternum — virtually  the  opposite  end  of  the 
rib ;  and  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  lies  between  the  two. 

(e)  The  raising  of  the  body  upon  the  toes,  in  standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
in  the  first  stage  of  making  a  step  forward.  Here  the  fulcrum  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  toes  rest ;  the  power  is  applied  by  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  to  the  heel ;  the  resistance  is  so  much  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
as  is  borne  by  the  ankle-joint  of  the  foot,  which  of  course  lies  between 
the  heel  and  the  toes. 

3.  Levers  of  ike  third  order.  In  these,  the  power  is  between  the 
weight  and  the  fulcrum.    The  examples  are — 

(a)  The  spine,  head,  and  pelvis,  considered  as  a  rigid  bar,  which  has 
to  be  kept  erect  upon  the  nip-joints.  Here  the  fulcrum  lies  in  the 
hip-joints ;  the  wetght  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  and  trunk, 
high  above  the  fulcrum ;  the  power  is  supplied  by  the  extensor,  or 
flexor,  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  acts  upon  points  comparatively  close 
to  the  fulcrum. 

(b)  Flexion  of  the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm  by  the  biceps  muscle, 
when  a  weight  is  held  in  the  hand.  In  this  case,  the  weight  being  iu 
the  hand  and  the  fulcrum  at  the  elbow-joint,  the  power  is  applied  at 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  close  to  the  latter. 

(c)  Extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  at  the  knee-joint.  Here  the 
fulcrum  is  the  knee-joint;  the  weight  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

leg  and  foot;  the  potter  is  applied  by  the  ligament  of  the  knee-cap,  or 
patella,  to  the  tibia,  close  to  the  knee-joint. 

LEVIGATION  (lavigare,  to  polish,  from  lavis,  smooth).  The  pro- 
cess of  rubbing  earths  and  some  metallic  substances  with  a  muller  upon 
a  flat  table  of  hard  stone.  Some  fluid  is  added  to  assist  the  operation, 
and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  trituration. 

LEYDEN  PHIAL  or  JAR  (so  called  from  its  effects  Uaxvafc  \**a. 
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fint  exhibited  in  that  city).  A  cylindrical  gloss  vessel  for  collecting 
electricity.  It  is  coated  to  a  certain  height,  inside  and  outside,  with 
tinfoil  or  some  conducting  substance,  so  that  every  point  of  both  sides 
of  the  glass  may  be  brought  into  communication  at  the  same  moment. 
A  combination  of  such  phials  is  called  an  electrical  battery . 

LIBAV1USS  FUMING  LIQUOR.  The  former  name  of  the  bi- 
chloride of  tin.     See  Fuming  Liquors. 

LIBER.  The  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  used  instead  of  paper  by  the 
Ancients  to  write  upon.  In  botanical  language,  it  denotes  the  interior 
fibrous  portion  of  the  bark,  lying  immediately  upon  the  alburnum;  the 
endophlaum  of  later  writers.    See  Bark  of  Plants. 

LI'CHEN  (XtiX'J".  lichen).  A  papular  eruption,  commonly  called 
"  ltchenous  rash,*1  and  presenting  in  the  adult  what  strophulus  it  in  the 
child.  Although  Dioscorides  says  that  the  plant,  called  lichen,  it 
named  from  its  being  a  remedy  for  the  disease,  the  more  general 
opinion  is  that  the  disease  is  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
the  plant.  The  vegetable  lichen  has,  in  fact,  in  the  characteristic 
words  of  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  become  "  symbolized  by  a  papula  of  the  cor- 
tex of  man."    The  varieties  of  lichen  are : — 

1.  Lichen  simple*,  which  is  also  termed  lichen  livid**,  when  tho 
•pots  are  bluish  or  livid,  and  lichen  pilaris,  when  the  apertures  of  tho 
hair-pores  are  affected.  "  The  so-called  Lichen  lividns  is  really  a  form 
of  Purpura." 

2.  Lichen  annulatus,  in  which  the  spot  increases  and  becomes  annu- 
lar. There  may  be  one  ring  only  on  the  whole  body,  and  the  term 
solitarius  is  then  added  ;  or  there  may  bo  a  rapid  spreading  of  many 
rings,  and  the  term  serpiginosus  is  then  applied.  When  the  ring  in- 
creases by  a  portion  only  of  its  periphery,  this  variety  is  termed  margi- 
nalus ;  and  when  portions  of  several  rings  combine  to  form  a  tortuous 
band  of  papulae,  we  have  the  lichen  gyratus  of  Biett. 

3.  Lichen  circumscriptus,  in  which  the  papulae  are  clustered,  passing 
at  times  into  the  lichen  gyratus  of  Biett. 

4.  Lichen  urticatus,  in  which  the  papula*  resemble  those  of  nettle- 
rash,  or  the  bites  of  insects. 

5.  Lichen  tropicus,  summer-rash,  or  prickly  heat,  occurring  in  warm 
climates. 

6.  Lichen  agrius  or  ferus ,  the  most  severe  form  of  the  disease,  con- 
stituting the  grocers1,  bakers*,  bricklayers*,  and  washerwomen's  itch  of 
Willan  and  Bateman.    See  Eczema. 

7.  Lichen  scrofulosus.  A  distinct  form  of  the  disease  occurring  in 
scrofulous  subjects,  consisting  of  millet-sized  non-papular  elevations. 

8.  Lichen  ruber.  Red  lichen ;  a  form  of  disease,  described  by  Hebra, 
chieflv  affecting  the  root-sheaths  of  the  hairs. 

LI  OH  EN  1SLANDICUS.  Iceland,  or  Rryngo-leaved  liverwort; 
Iceland  Moss,  now  called  Cetraria  Islandica. 

1.  Lichen  Or  eel /a.  Dyer's  Lichen,  or  Orchall;  the  species  which 
furnishes  the  litmus  dye.    See  Litmus. 

2.  Lichenic  acid.  An  acid,  also  called  fumaric  acid,  discovered  in 
Iceland  moss. 

S.  IAchmin.  The  peculiar  starch  of  lichens;  a  feculoTd  substance 
found  in  Cetraria  Islandica  and  other  lichens. 

4.  Lichen  starch.     A  variety  of  starch  procured  from  the  Cetraria 
blmndicu,  Ac.,  closely  resembling  common  starch.    See  Cetraria. 
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LICHE'NES.  The  Lichen  or  Liverwort  tribe  of  the  ApihyllsB,  or 
leafless  plants.  Aerial,  lea/lets,  perennial  plants,  spreading  over  almost 
all  dry  surfaces  of  trees,  stones,  &c ;  the  reproductive  organs  'are 
eporules  lying  in  theca  in  the  medullary  substance,  or  separated  cellule* 
of  the  medullary  layer  of  the  thallus. 

Ll'CHENOUS  ERUPTIONS.  Papular  eruptions.  A  poup  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  corresponding  with  the  order  Papula  of  Willan  and 
the  genus  Exormia  of  Mason  Good,  and  including  lichen,  strophulus, 
and  prurigo.    See  Lichen. 

LI'EN.  Lienis.  An  old  form  for  Splen,  or  spleen ;  an  oblong,  flat- 
tened organ,  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region. 

Lien  succenluriatus.  Literally,  a  substituted  spleen ;  a  second  spleen, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  sometimes  found  appended  to  a  branch 
of  the  splenic  artery.  There  are  sometimes  two  or  three  of  these 
supernumeraries. 

LIENTE'RIA  (Xitov,  smooth,  lirrtpa,  the  intestines).  Lmvitas 
intestinorum.  Lientery ;  a  species  of  diarrhasa,  in  which  the  food  hat 
been  only  partially  digested. 

LI'GAMENT  (ttpire,  to  bind).  A  membrane  of  a  flexible  but 
compact  texture,  which  connects  the  articular  surfaces  of  bones  and 
cartilages,  and  sometimes  protects  the  joints  by  a  capsular  envelope. 

LIGAME'NTUM  NUCHjE.  A  thin  fibrous  band  extending  from 
the  tubercle  and  spine  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  spinous  process  of 
the  seventh  vertical  vertebra. 

LIGAME'NTUM  TERES.  The  round  ligament;  ui  inter 'articular 
ligament  situated  within  the  acetabulum. 

LIGATURE  (ligare,  to  bind).  Thread,  or  silk,  or  inkle,  com- 
monly rubbed  with  white  wax,  for  tying  arteries,  excrescences,  Ac 

Ligature  fattente.  A  loose  ligature,  used  by  the  continental  sur- 
geons in  the  operation  for  aneurysm,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tied 
in  the  event  of  hemiorrhage. 

LIGHT.  An  agent  capable  of  controlling  chemical  affinity,  both 
with  respect  to  composition  and  to  decomposition,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  modern  processes  of  photography. 

LIGN  ALOES.  A  colourless  oil,  believed  to  be  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  Mexico.  The  lign  aloe  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  is  the  eagle  wood  of  India,  and  has  no  connexion  with 
the  drag  known  as  aloes,  the  name  being  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
aUowat. 

LIGNIN  (lignum,  wood).  The  basis  of  woody  fibre,  constituting 
the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree.  It  fills  the  cells  of 
woody  fibre,  encrusting  their  walls,  and  imparting  firmness  to  the  en- 
tire structure  (see  OeUulom).  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  yields 
pyro-ligneous  acid,  and  a  peculiar  spirit  is  produced,  called  pyro-xylic 
spirit. 

LI'GNITE  (lignum,  wood).  Brown  coal ;  a  variety  of  coal  presenting 
indications  of  organized  structure,  and  containing  considerable  pro- 
portions of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.    See  Anthracite. 

Ll'GNONE  (lignum,  wood).  X9liie.  A  liquid  which  exists  in 
commercial  pyroxyiic  spirit — a  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood. 

LI'GNUM.  Wood ;  that  portion  of  arborescent  plants  which  com- 
prises the  alburnum  and  the  duramen. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECIIIANUM.    Logwood;  the  wood  of  Henna- 
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toxylon  Campechianum ;  alio  called  Nicaragua  wood.    It  yields  a  red 
colouring  matter  called  kamatim. 

LIGNUM  VITJE.  Wood  of  life.  Tbe  wood  of  Guaiacum  offici- 
nale, from  which  the  guaiacum  of  medicine  is  procured.  It  is  also 
called  lignum  benedictum,  lignum  indicum,  Ac. 

LrGULA  («»r  lingula,  a  little  tongue).  A  membranous  process  at 
the  top  of  the  sheath  of  grasses.  The  florets  of  Taraxacum  are  ligulate 
or  strap-shaped  ;  they  are  gamopetalous,  slit  on  one  side,  and  opened  flat 

LILIA'CE  JE.  Lilyworts ;  an  important  natural  order  of  endo- 
genous plants,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  bulbous,  and  some  of 
considerable  value  in  medicine,  as  the  Aloe,  the  Squill,  the  Dracaena 
draco,  yielding  Dragon's  Blood,  a  tonic  astringent  resin,  &c. 

LIMATU'RA  (Jimare,  to  file).  Ramtntum.  The  powder  which 
comes  from  filing.  Hence  we  hare  plumbum  limatum,  lead-filings; 
$oob$  limata,  &c. 

LIMBS,  MOTIONS  OF.  A  limb  is  said  to  be  flexed,  when  it  is 
bent;  extended,  when  straightened  out;  abducted,  when  drawn  away 
from  the  median  line;  aaducted,  when  drawn  to  it;  rotated,  when 
caused  to  turn  on  its  own  axis ;  circumducted,  when  made  to  describe  a 
conical  surface  by  rotation  around  an  imaginary  axis. 

UMBUS  LUTEUS.     A  yellow  halo  surrounding  the  foramen  of 
Soemmering*  observed  in  animals  which  have  the  axis  of  the  eye-balls 
parallel  with  each  other,  as  in  man,  the  quadrumana,  &c. 

LIME.  Calcium  monoxide.  Oxide  of  calcium ;  an  alkaline  earth, 
found  as  a  carbonate  in  marble,  chalk,  and  limestone.  These  sub- 
stances become  lime,  when  burned  in  a  white  heat    See  Calx. 

Lime-water.  Liquor  calcis.  Solution  of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  or 
slaked  lime,  in  water.  Mixed  with  olive-oil,  it  constitutes  carron  oil, 
or  the  linimentum  calcii  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Milk  or  cream  of  lime 
is  merely  the  hydrate  diffused  through  water. 

LI  ME- LIGHT.  Drummond  light.  A  light  produced  by  tbe  com- 
bustion of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  or  carburetted  hydrogen  on  a  surface 
of  lime. 

LIMETTA  CORDIAL.  A  cooling  summer  beverage,  prepared 
by  a  simple  process  from  the  fruit  of  the  lime-tree,  grown  on  the  cele- 
brated Oiveston  plantations,  in  the  island  of  Montserrat. 

LIMITING  FIBRIN.  A  term  applied  to  the  layer  of  fibrin  which 
constitutes  the  wall  of  an  abscess,  and  limits  or  bounds  the  spread 
of  suppurative  action.  It  has  been  termed  pyogenic  membrane,  but 
this  expression  suggests  an  idea  not  generally  entertained.  See  P go- 
genesis. 

LIMITING  MEMBRANE.  A  term  applied  to  the  structureless 
membrane  which  separates  the  inner  side  of  the  retina  from  the  vitreous 
humor. 

LIMO'SIS  (\t/uof,  hunger).  Morbid  appetite;  impaired,  excessive, 
or  depraved  appetite. 

LIMOTHERAPE'IA  (Xifiot,  hunger,  6 1 pair t la,  medical  treat- 
ment).   The  treatment  of  diseases  by  fasting. 

LINAME'NTUM  (linum,  linen).  Linen-stuff, linen.  Lint.  A  tent 
for  a  wound Celsut. 

LINCTUS  {linctus,  a  licking,  from  lingere,  to  lick).  A  term  applied 
to  soft  substances,  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  which  are  taken  by  being 
ticked  off  a  spoon. 
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LI'NEA.    A  line  or  streak ;  a  linear  fibre,  or  process,  Ac. 

1.  Linea  alba,  A  white  tine  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  tendons 
of  the  abdominal  muscles;  it  extends  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to 
the  pubes.     This  is  the  median  line  of  Chaussier. 

2.  Linea  aspera.  The  rough  prominence  observed  along  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  femur. 

&  Linea  innominata.  Literally,  an  unnamed  line ;  an  elevated  line, 
forming  a  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  also  termed  linea  ileo- 
pectinea. 

4.  Linea  auadrata.  The  posterior  intertrochanteric  line  of  the 
femur,  to  which  the  quadrat  us  femoris  muscle  and  capsular  ligament 
are  attached. 

5.  Linea  albicantes.  White,  cicatrix-like  lines  of  the  abdomen,  said 
to  be  always  present  in  women  who  have  borne  children. 

6.  Linea  scmilunarts.  Two  curved  lines,  a  little  external  to  the 
linea  alba,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  chest  to  the  pubes,  and 
bounding  the  recti  muscles. 

7.  Linea  transversa.  The  name  of  some  fibres  which  run  across  the 
raphe  of  the  corpus  callosnra. 

8.  Linea  transversales.  Three  or  four  transverse  lines,  which  con- 
nect the  lines)  semilunares  to  the  linea  alba. 

LI'NEAMENT  (lineamentum,  a  line  or  stroke  made  with  a  pen, 
from  linea,  a  line).  A  delicate  trait;  a  feature,  lineament;  the 
earliest  trace  of  the  embryo. 

LINEAR  ATROPHY.  Atrophy  of  the  skin,  assuming  a  linear 
direction,  and  arising  from  various  causes.    See  Stria  Atrophica. 

LPNGUA.  The  tongue;  the  organ  of  taste  and  speech.  The 
lingual  nerve  is  the  same  as  the  gustatory  nerve,  or  nerve  of  the  tongue. 
The  lingualit  muscle  is  a  muscle  of  the  tongue  arising  from  the  root, 
and  inserted  into  the  tip ;  it  is  unconnected  with  any  bone ;  it  contracts 
the  tongue,  and  compresses  its  point.    See  Tongue-tie. 

LINGUETTA  LAMINCVSA.  A  thin  tonguelet  of  gray  substance, 
extending  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebellum  upon  the  valve  of 
Vieussens. 

LINIME'NTUM  (linere,  to  besmear).  A  liniment,  or  embroca- 
tion; an  external  application,  having  the  consistence  of  an  oil  or 
balsam. 

LINNjE'AN  SYSTEM.  A  method  of  classifying  plants,  introduced 
by  Linnaeus,  and  founded  on  modifications  of  the  sexual  apparatus ; 
hence  it  is  called  the  sexual  system.    See  Natural  System. 

LINT.  Linteum.  The  scrapings  of  fine  linen,  for  dressing  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c.  It  is  made  into  various  forms,  which  have  different  names, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  figures;  when  made  up  in  an  oval  or 
orbicular  form,  it  is  called  a  pledget;  when  in  a  cylindrical  form,  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  date  or  olive-stone,  it  is  called  a  dossil.  Marine  lint  is 
tow  impregnated  with  wood-tar. 

LI'NTEUM  (linum,  linen).  A  linen  cloth,  or  napkin.  Celsus  uses 
the  diminutive  term  linteolum,  for  a  small  linen  cloth. 

LINUM  USITATISSIMUM.  The  lint-plant,  or  Common  Flax; 
an  indigenous  plant,  the  seed  of  which  is  commonly  called  linseed,  or 
more  properly  lintseed.    The  cake,  or  placenta  lint,  left  after  the  ex- 

Jiression  of  the  oil,  is  called  oil-cake ;  and  this,  when  powdered,  forms 
insted -mealy  or  the  farina  lini  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
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LITAROCELE  (Xnraoot,  fatty,  xiJXn,  »  tumor).  A  species  ot 
sarcocele,  of  which  the  enclosed  substance  is  fat. 

LIPHJS'MIA  (XiVot,  fat,  «Ipa,  blood).  Piarrhdtmia.  Milkmen 
of  the  serum  or  fatty  blood. 

.  LITIC  ACID  (Xfa-ot ,  fat).     An  acid  formed  by  oxidation  of  oleic 
acid,  one  of  the  bi  basic  fatty  acid  series. 

UPO'M  A  (\lwot ,  fat).  Tumor  adiposut.  The  most  common  form 
of  fatty  tumor,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  yellow,  oily,  fatty  matter  and 
cellular  tissue,  enclosed  in  a  thin,  fine  capsule,  having  small  vessels 
ramifying  over  its  surface.  The  term  is  applied  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  apex  ana  *1»  of  the  nose. 

Lipoma,  ncsvoid.  A  tumor  in  which  the  naevoid  structure  is  con- 
joined with,  or  deposited  in,  a  cellulo-fatty  mass. 

LIPPITU'DO  (lippue,  blear  eyed).  Blearedness;  a  chronic  ca- 
tarrhal inflammation  of  the  eye-lids ;  the  advanced  stage  of  ophthalmia 
tarsi,  in  which  the  palpebral  margins  become  thickened,  indurated,  and 
partially  everted,  so  that  the  eye  appears  as  if  surrounded  bv  a  red 
circle.  This  affection  commonly  begins  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye, 
and  is  thence  called  UppUudo  annularis;  when  it  is  attended  with 
tingling  and  itching,  it  bat  been  termed  lippitudo  prurigi*o$a>  and,  by 
Ware,  psorophthalmia ;  syphilitic  eruption  on  the  eye-lids  of  infants  is 
termed  lijpmtuao  syphilitica  neonatorum. 

L1PY  KIA  (\crvpia,  for  Xnco-icvpia,  a  malignant,  intermittent 
fever,  Hipp.).  Coldness  of  the  surface — a  symptom  of  some  fevers,  as 
the  noted  epidemic  of  Breslau.  The  term  lipo-%  in  such  compounds,  is 
derived  from  Xirru,  to  leave,  and  denotes  absence — in  this  case,  of 
wujp,  fire  or  heat.  Other  terms  of  this  kind  are  lipo-peyckia,  tipo- 
tkymia,  which  will  be  found  under  leipo-.  Galen  uses  Atvo-flco/aof, 
lipo-dermos,  without  a  skin,  circumcised;  Aretssus  has  Anro-tyavtft, 
Upo-dranes,  lacking  strength,  Ac. 

LIQUATION  (liquare,  to  melt).  A  method  of  fusing  an  ore  with  a 
substance  forming  with  it  an  alloy,  from  which  the  pure  metal  is 
afterward*  separated  by  heat.    See  Eliquation. 

LIQUEFA'CIENTS  (liquefacere,  to  liquefy).  Agents  which  aug- 
ment the  secretions,  arrest  the  solidifying,  and  promote  the  liquefying 
processes  of  the  animal  economy.  They  correspond  with  the  panchym- 
agogues  of  the  Ancients.  From  their  effect  in  checking  phlegmonous 
Inflammation,  removing  indurations,  &c.,  they  are  frequently  termed 
resolvents.  * 

LIQUEFACTION  (liquefaeere,  to  melt).  The  passing  of  a  sub- 
stance from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state — one  of  the  effects  of  caloric. 
When  this  effect  takes  place  in  the  case  of  ice,  it  is  termed  liquefaction, 
but  in  the  case  of  metal %,  fusion.  The  converse  process  is  termed,  in 
the  former  case,  congelation ;  in  the  latter,  solidification. 

LIQUID  (liquerey  to  melt).  An  inelastic  fluid.  All  liquids  may 
be  arranged  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  simple  liquids,  as  mercury ;  and 
compound  liquids,  as  combined  gases,  &c  The  term  liquidity  is  com- 
prehended under  that  of  fluidity,  the  latter  term  being  applied  as  well 
to  gases,  and  even  to  the  principle  of  electricity,  magnetism,  &c,  as  to 
water,  oil,  &c.,  which  are  properly  called  liquids. 

LIQUIDA'MBAR  (liquidum.,  fluid,  amour,  the  aromatic  substance 
which  distils  from  the  tree).    A  genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  species 
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stvracijlua  is  said  to  yield  the  liquid  storax,  or  copalm  balsam,  resem- 
bling very  thick  turpentine,  of  pleasant  balsamic  odour,  and  aromatic 
bitter  taste. 

LIQUOR  (liquere,  to  become  liquid).  Solution.  A  watery  solu- 
tion of  inorganic  substances,  or  of  certain  definite,  active,  organic  prin- 
ciples. Liquores  or  solutions  must  not  be  confounded  either  with  juices 
of  plants  (sued)  or  with  liquid  extracts. 

LIQUOR  EPISPA'STICUa  Linimentum  cantharidis.  Blistering 
Liquid.    A  vesicating  preparation  of  cantharidee,  acetic  acid,  and  ether. 

LIQUOR  PURIS.  The  homogeneous  fluid  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic corpuscles  of  pus  are  found  to  float  in  examination  under  the 
microscope. 

LIQUOR  SANGUINIS.  Plasma.  The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood, 
in  which  the  red  particles  float  during  life;  in  other  words,  the  blood 
itself,  less  its  red  particles,  or  corpuscles.  It  separates,  on  coagulation, 
into  two  parts,  the  serum,  and  the  fibrin  which  was  previously  in  solu- 
tion. The  fibrin  coagulating  encloses  within  it  the  red  particles.  The 
serum  still  retains  the  albumen  in  solution. 

LIQUOR  SILICUM.  Liquor  of  flints;  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
potash,  also  called  soluble  class. 

LIQUOR  OF  CADET.  The  name  formerly  given  to  alkarsin  or 
the  impure  oxide  of  kakodyl.    See  Alkargen. 

LIQUOR  OF  SURFACES.  The  fluid  poured  out  on  the  surfaces 
of  every  cavity  in  the  body. 

1.  Liquor  amnii.  A  fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  amnios,  in 
which  the  foetus  floats. 

2.  Liquor  chorii.  A  gelatinous  fluid  which  separates  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  chorion  from  the  amnios  in  the  esrly  period  of  gestation;  it 
is  commonly  called  the  false  waters. 

3.  Liquor  Cotunnii.  A  limpid  fluid  found  in  the  vestibulum  of  the 
ear,  and  in  the  nervous  tubes  lodged  in  the  semicircular  canals. 

4.  Liquor  entericus  (ivrtpa,  the  bowels).  The  natural  secretion  of 
the  interior  coat  of  the  bowels. 

5.  Liquor  Morgagni.  A  peculiar  transparent  fluid  found  between 
the  crystalline  lens  and  its  membrane.  Many  anatomists  consider  it 
a  post-mortem  appearance. 

6.  Liquor  pericardii.    A  serous  fluid  contained  in  the  pericardium. 

7.  Liquor  of  Scarpa.  A  liquor  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  termed  aqua  lanyrinthi. 

LI'QUORICE.  This  term  is  probably  an  Anglicism  of  the  Greek 
word  <yAv«v/tipt£a,  G/ycyrrhiza,  or  Sweet-root,  a  Leguminous  plant, 
cultivated  especially  at  Pontefract,  whence  the  name  "  Pomfret  Cakes,1* 
applied  to  a  fine  preparation  of  liquorice. 

LISBON  DIET  DRINK.  Decoctwm  Lusitanicmm.  A  preparation 
of  which  the  decoct  tun  sarsaparillm  compositum  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia is  an  imitation. 

LISPING.  A  species  of  psellismus,  or  defective  enunciation,  com- 
monly called  speaking  tkrougk  the  teeth,  and  produced  by  an  unnatural 
length  of  tongue — or  by  affectation. 

LlTHvE'MlA  (\t'0o«,  a  stone,  aT/ua,  blood).  A  term  proposed  bv 
Dr.  Charles  Murchison,  instead  of  Dr.  Austin  Flint's  term  **  uricssmia,*' 
to  designate  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.     It  signifies  what  is  often 
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called  •*  masked  gout/'  and  partially  explains  goaty  dyspepsia  and  gouty 
neuroses. 

LITHAGCGA  (\i6aymy6t,  bringing  stones,  from  X»0ot,  a  stone, 
and  dytrydt,  drawing  forth).  Lithagogues ;  medicines  which  expel  or 
dissolve  stone. 

LITHARGE  (Ai'Oov,  a  stone,  apyvpox,  silver).  Spuma  arpe*ti. 
The  protoxide  of  lead  in  an  imperfect  state  of  vitritaction.  Lead 
becomes  oxidized  and  changed  into  litharge  during  the  process  of  re- 
fining, which  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  silver  which 
it  contains.  Litharge  is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  according  to  the 
metals  with  which  the  silver  is  alloyed,  the  white  being  called  litharge 
of  silver ;  the  red,  litharge  of  gold. 

LITHE'CTASY  (\i0ot,  a  stone,  !«<ra<ri*,  extension).  Cystectomy. 
The  practice  of  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  for  the  removal  of  a 
atone,  instead  of  cutting,  as  in  lithotomy. 

LIT  HI  A  (Aitfot,  a  ston**).  The  protoxide  of  the  metal  lithium; 
an  alkali  discovered  in  1818,  by  M.  Arfwedson,  of  Sweden,  in  the 
mineral  called  petalite;  it  received  its  name  from  its  having  been  first 
found  in  an  earthy  mineral. 

LITHIASIS  (Ai'0ot,  a  stone).  LUkia ;  lithus.  The  formation  of  a 
calculus,  or  stone,  in  the  urinary  postages.  This  term  is  also  applied  to 
an  imperfectly  suppurating  stye. 

L1THIC  ACID  (A  Mot,  a  stone).  Uric  add,  A  principle  con- 
stantly present  in  healthy  urine,  and  generated  by  the  action  of  the 
kidneys. 

LITHICA  (Xt6<ff<$t,  of  or  belonging  to  stones).  Antilithiea,  Medi- 
cines which  counteract  the  predisposition  to  the  formation  of  calculous 
concretions  in  the  urinary  organs. 

LITHIUM  (Ai'0ov,  a  stone).  The  metallic  base  of  a  rare  alkaline 
oxide,  called  lithia,  from  its  having  been  first  derived  from  an  earthy 
mineral.  It  resembles  sodium  in  its  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics. 

LITHOCLAST  (At6o«,  a  stone,  «Xa»,  to  break).  An  instrument 
for  crushing  a  stone  in  the  urinary  bladder. 

LITHOFE'LLIC  ACID  (Aidot,  a  stone,/*/,  gall).  An  unclassical 
name  for  an  acid  obtained  from  a  bezoar  stone. 

LITHO-FRACTEUR.  A  "  stone-crusher ;"  an  instrument  for 
crashing  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  This  barbarous  word  is  a  compound 
of  three  languages:  lithot  from  Ai'0ov,  a  stone,  Greek \frarty  broken, 
Latin,  from  the  past  participle  in  an  active  word ;  and  eur,  French. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  a  modification  of  dynamite,  being  a  com- 
pound of  nitro-glycerine,  and  differing  from  dynamite  in  containing  a 
portion  of  gunpowder  constituents.  It  was  employed  by  the  Germans, 
in  the  late  war,  in  the  destruction  of  captured  French  guns. 

L1THCLYSIS  (Xttof ,  a  stone,  Auo-tt,  solution).  Solution  of  stone ; 
the  dissolution  or  disintegration  of  a  stone  in  the  urinary  bladder,  by 
means  of  injection  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  of  Vichy  water,  &c. 

LITHONTRI'PTICS  (A/0<*,  a  stone,  toI/9*,  to  wear  by  friction). 
Medicinal  agents  which  dissolve  or  disintegrate  urinary  calculi  in  the 
urinary  organs. 

LITHCNTRIPTOR  (A/0ot,  a  stone,  rptfa,  to  wear  by  friction). 
Lithotrito.  The  name  of  an  instrument  for  reducing  calculi  in  the 
Madder  into  small  particles  or  powder,  which  is  then  washed  out  or 
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voided  with  the  urine.    The  following  instruments  were  used  by  Baron 
Heurteloup  :— . 

1.  "  V instrument  d.  trots  branches,  avee  un  foret  simple"  consisting 
of  a  canula,  three  tenacula,  and  a  drill,  for  crushing  stones  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  drill. 

2.  "  L' instrument  a  trot's  branches,  avee  le  mandril  &  virgule"  applic- 
able to  stones  of  from  eight  to  ten  lines  in  diameter;  the  u  virgute"  or 
shoulder,  being  employed  to  excavate  the  calculus. 

3.  "  L  instrument  &  quatre  branches"  or  "  pince  a  forceps"  adapted 
to  stones  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  and  furnished 
with  a  "  mandril  a  virgule"  the  "  virgule  "  of  which  makes  a  larger 
excavation  than  that  of  the  preceding  instrument. 

4.  **  Le  brise-coque"  or  the  shell-breaker,  adapted  to  breaking  down 
the  shell  formed  by  the  previous  excavations ;  and  also  flat  and  small 
stones. 

LITHOPJETHON  (\i'6ot,  a  stone,  wa«iW,  a  child).  A  kind  of 
stony  mass,  into  which  the  foetus  has  been  found  to  be  converted  in  the 
uterus.  The  term  osteo-pmdion  is  also  used  to  denote  a  bony  mass 
found  on  similar  occasions. 

LITHOTOMY  (\L0ov,  a  stone,  rofij,  section).  The  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  extract  a  calculus  or  stone.  The 
various  modes  of  performing  this  operation  are  termed— 

1.  Apparatus  minor,  Cutting  on  the  Gripe,  or  Celsus's  method.  This 
is  the  most  ancient  kind  of  lithotomy.  It  was  called  lithotomia  Celsiana, 
from  having  been  first  described  by  Celsus;  from  the  stone,  previously 
fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  the  anus,  being  cut  directly  upon, 
it  was  termed  cutting  on  the  gripe,  a  knife  and  a  hook  being  the  only 
instruments  used ;  by  the  term  lesser  apparatus,  it  was  distinguished 
from  the  following  method. 

2.  Apparatus  major,  or  Marian  method.  The  object  of  this  method 
was  to  do  as  little  as  possible  with  the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  instruments  called  dilators,  under  the  impression  that  wounds 
of  membranous  parts  would  not  heal,  while  their  dilatation  might  be 
undertaken  with  impunity.    See  Marian  Operation, 

3.  High  operation  or  Supra-pubic.  This  is  performed  by  making  an 
incision  into  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  in  the  direction  of  the  hnea 
alba,  and  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  stone  is  too  large 
to  be  extracted  from  the  perineum,  or  where  there  is  disease  of  the 
urethra  and  prostate  gland.     This  plan  has  been  abandoned. 

4.  Lateral  operation.  This  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  into 
the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  laterally,  in  order  to  avoid 
wounding  the  rectum.     This  is  the  plan  now  adopted. 

5.  Median  or  Central  operation.  This  is  performed  by  making  an 
incision  into  the  raphe  of  the  perineum.  The  bi-lateral  operation, 
practised  by  Dupuytren,  is  a  modification  of  the  median,  the  incision 
being  made  on  each  side  of  the  prostate  gland. 

6.  Operation  through  the  rectum.  A  method  employed  by  MM. 
Sanson  and  Dupuytren  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  but  now 
abandoned. 

LITHOTRITY  (\t'6o«,  a  stone,  rpt/fo.  to  wear  by  friction). 
Lithontripris.  The  operation  of  crushing  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  fragments  being  discharged  through  the  urethra.  See 
Lithontriptor. 
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LITMUS  or  TURNSOL.  A  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the 
Roccella  tinctoria,  Lecanora  tartarea,  and  other  lichenous  plants.  In 
an  earlier  state  of  its  preparation,  it  is  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  and 
it  then  called  archil,  orchau,  and  orseille  de  Canaries.  Litmus  is  em- 
ployed  by  chemists  for  detecting  the  presence  of  a  free  acid. 

1.  Blue  litmus-paper  is  prepared  oy  steeping  unsized  paper  m  the 
tincture  of  litmus,  and  drying  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Red  litmus-paper  is  prepared  by  steeping  unsized  paper  in  the 
tincture  previously  reddened  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried 
In  the  air. 

LITTRE,  GLANDS  OF.  Numerous  racemose,  mucous  glands, 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  in  the 
female. 

LIVEDO  (ftvere,  to  be  black  and  blue).  Blueneas,  lividness, 
produced  by  blows,  &c.    A  species  of  cutaneous  hyperemia. 

LIVER.  The  largest  glandular  apparatus  in  the  bodv,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  secrete  the  bile.  It  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  viz.,  the 
great  lobe,  situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region  ;  the  small  lobe, 
situated  in  the  epigastric  region ;  and  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  situated  on 
the  left  side  of  the  great  lobe.  It  has  two  prolongations,  which  have 
been  termed  the  lobulus  caudatus,  and  the  lobulus  anonymus  or  quad- 
rat**.   See  Jeeur. 

"  The  Latin  tongue  has  two  distinct  terms  to  express  the  organ  of  the 
liver, — hepar  mn&jecur.  The  first  is  easily  referred  to  the  Greek  »nrap; 
for  the  second,  the  critics  have  scarcely  a  guess  to  offer.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  Persian  term  (jekur),  which  has  been  copied  into  the  Turkish  as 
well  as  into  the  Latin ;  in  the  former  being  pronounced  jegur" — 
Good. 

LIVER  (in  Chemistry).  Hepar.  A  term  applied  to  combinations 
of  sulphur  with  alkalies,  Ac.,  from  their  /irer-like  appearance,  as 
"  liver  of  sulphur/*  or  the  sulphide  ofpotassium ;  "  liver  of  antimony ," 
or  the  oxysuiphide  of  that  metal.  The  "  liver  "  ore  of  mercury,  or 
hepatic  ore,  is  a  bituminous  cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury,  from 

LIVER-SPOT.  A  vernacular  term  for  a  pigmentary  stain  or 
chloasma.  Certain  steins  of  the  skin  are  called  liver-spots,  not 
because  they  in  any  way  originate  in  disorder  of  the  liver,  but  on  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  that  organ  in  colour.  They  are  of  parasitic 
origin. 

LI  VIDIT Y  (tew,  a  livid  colour).  The  discoloration  which  occurs 
in  the  body  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c. 

LIVOR  (livers,  to  be  black  and  blue).  A  bluish  or  leaden 
colour  of  the  body,  produced  by  a  blow.  A  dark  circle  round  the 
eye. 

LIXIVI ATION  {lis,  lids,  ashes).  The  process  of  dissolving  saline 
matters  out  of  an  insoluble  residue ;  thus  black  ash  is  lixiviated  with 
water  to  dissolve  out  its  constituent  carbonate  of  soda,  from  other  in- 
soluble matters  consisting  chiefly  of  oxysulphuret  of  calcium.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  termed  a  lixivium  or  lye. 

LOBAR  and  LOBULAR.    The  former  of  these  terms  is  applied  to 

pathological  changes  which  take  place  in  the  territory  of  the  bronchial 

arteries ;  the  latter,  to  the  more  isolated  changes  which  belong  to  the 

domsdn  of  the  pulmonary  artery.     The  terms,  therefore,  do  not  denote 
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the  extent  "  of  an  inflammatory  process  of  the  lung*,'*  but  rather  its 
origin  and  extension. 

LOBELINA.  The  act  ire  principle  of  Lobelia  in/lata,  Bladder- 
podded  Lobelia,  or  Indian  Tobacco,  a  plant  imported  from  North 
America.  Lobelina  exists  in  the  plant  as  a  salt  of  lobclic  acid — the 
lobeliate  of  lobelina. 

LOBULATION  (lobulus,  dim.  of  lobus,  a  lobe,  as  of  the  liver). 
Modulation.  A  term  denoting  the  formation  of  lobules  or  nodules  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  cases  of  hepatitis. 

LO'BULUS  (dim.  of  lobus,  a  lobe).  A  lobule  or  small  lobe.  The 
term  lobules,  or  acini,  is  applied  to  the  smallest  perceptible  subdivisions 
of  the  substance  of  the  liver — polygonal  masses  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  or  less. 

1.  Lobulus  Spigelii.  A  small  lobe  of  the  liver,  on  the  left  of  the 
great  lobe,  and  named  from  Adrian  Spigel,  a  Belgian  physician. 

2.  Lobulus  quadratus  vel  anonvmus.  That  portion  of  the  liver  which 
is  between  the  sail-bladder  and  the  umbilical  fissure. 

3.  Lobulus  vcl  processus  caudatus.  A  small  tail-like  appendage  to 
the  lobulus  Spigelii,  from  which  it  runs  outwards,  like  a  crest,  into  the 
right  lobe. 

4.  Lobulus  of  Iks  par  vagum.  The  name  of  a  small  tuft  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  cerebellum. 

5.  Lobulus  pneumogastricus.  A  lobule  of  the  cerebellum,  situated 
near  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  convo- 
luted shell. 

6.  Lobulus  auris.  The  lower  dependent  and  fleshy  portion  of  the 
pinna  of  the  ear. 

7.  Lobuli  testis.  The  lobules  formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
tabuii  seminiferi  of  the  testis. 

LOBUS  (X.O0OV,  the  lobe  or  lower  part  of  the  ear).  1.  A  lobe  or 
division  of  the  liver.  See  Lobulus,  2.  The  designation  of  the  portions 
into  which  the  lower  surface  of  the  brain  is  divided :  these  are  termed 
the  anterior,  the  middle,  and  the  posterior  lobes. 

Lobus  of  Morgagni.  A  lobe  at  the  base  of  the  prostate,  discovered 
by  Morgagni,  and  since  described  by  Sir  Everard  Home. 

LOCA'LES  {locus,  a  place).  Local  diseases;  morbid  affections 
which  are  partial ;  the  fourth  class  of  diseases  in  C alien's  nosology. 

LOCA'LITY.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  faculty 
which  gives  the  idea  of  relative  position ;  which  furnishes  the  accom- 
plished traveller,  geographer,  ana  landscape  painter ;  which  retains  a 
Knowledge  of  localities,  and  imparts  notions  of  perspective.  Its  organ 
is  seated  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose — on  each  side 
of  that  of  Eventuality. 

LO'CHIA  fXogiot,  of  or  belonging  to  child-birth).  A  Greek 
neuter  plural  adjective  (tA  \6y^a\  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  uterine 
discharge  which  takes  place  after  child-birth.  The  same  writer 
employs  the  term  \o\ln  Ka9ap<rn,  or  lochial  cleansing,  in  the  same 
sense. 

LOCKED  JAW.     Trismus.    A  n  early  symptom  of  tetanus,  in  which 
the  patient  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth  widely,  from  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  about  the  templet,  jaw,  and  neck.    See  Tetanus. 
i  LOCOMOTOR-ATAXY.     A  barbarous  term  denoting  ataxia  of 
locomotion,  or  impaired  gait — a  result  of  bromism,  when  severe. 
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LOCO  MOTUS.  The  Latin  equivalent  for  dislocated.  Thua  loco 
motus  pes  circa  talos  is  dislocation  of  the  foot,  at  the  ankle ;  loco  mola 
patella,  dislocation  of  the  patella ;  loco  motum  caput  sura,  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

LOCULICl'DAL  (foculus,  a  cell,  cmdere,  to  cut).  That  mode  of 
dehiscence  of  fruits,  in  which  the  loculi,  or  cells,  are  severed  at  their 
back.    See  Septicidal  and  Septifragal. 

LOCUS  NIGER.  Literally,  a  Woe*  spot;  a  term  applied  to  the 
dark  appearance  of  the  centre  of  the  section  of  the  eras  cerebri. 

LOCUS  PERFORATUM  A  whitish-gray  substance,  situated  be- 
tween the  crura  cerebri,  and  perforated  by  several  apertures  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels.     It  it  sometimes  called  pons  Tarini. 

LOCU'STA.  A  spikelet,  or  partial  spike;  a  portion  of  the  inflores- 
cence of  many  grasses. 

LOGWOOD.  The  wood  of  the  Haematoxylon  Campechianum,  a 
native  of  Campeachy,  in  America.  It  is  imported  in  logs,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  dye-wood.    The  colouring  matter  is  hematoxylin. 

-LOGY  (Arfyov,  an  account).  A  termination  denoting  a  treatise  or 
description  of  anything,  as  in  mlio- lo</y,  a  description  of  the  causes  of 
disease;  physio-Zooy,  a  description  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  &c 

LOHOCH,  or  LOOCH.  Edegma.  A  linctus;  a  medicine  taken 
by  licking ;  a  thick  syrup,  made  of  mucilaginous  substances. 

LOMffNTUM.  Legumen  lomentaceum.  A  dry,  elongated  fruit, 
breaking  up  transversely  into  one-seeded,  indehiscent  joints,  at  in 
eathartocarpus  fistula,  &c.     See  Schizocarp. 

LONG-SIGHTEDNESS.  An  imperfection  of  sight  due  to  the 
crystalline  lens  being  insufficiently  convex,  thus  causing  images  of 
objects  to  come  to  a  distinct  focus,  not  on  the  retina,  but  a  little  behind 
it  The  remedy  is,  to  assist  the  insufficient  convexity  of  the  crystalline 
lens  by  placing  a  slightly  convex  lens  in  front  of  the  eye. 

LONGI'SSIMUS  DORSI.  This  muscle  is  associated  with  the 
tacro-lumbalis  and  the  spinalis  dorsi,  under  the  name  erector  spinm, 
occupying  the  lumbar  ana  dorsal  portion  of  the  back. 

LONGI'SSIMUS  OCULI.  The  name  given  to  the  oUiquus 
superior  muscle,  from  its  being  the  longest  muscle  of  the  eye. 

LONGUS  COLLI.  A  long  muscle  at  the  back  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  supports  and  bends  the  neck. 

LORDOSIS;  LORDO/MA  (\opi6t*,  to  bend  oneself  supinely,  so 
as  to  throw  the  head  back).  The  former  term  denotes  a  bending 
supinely ;  the  latter,  a  supine  bent  Hippocrates  used  those  terms 
synonymously  for  anterior  curvature  of  the  spine.  Posterior  curvature 
was  formerly  called  cyrtosi* ;  lateral  curvature,  hybosis. 

LORI'CA.  Literally,  a  coat  of  mail.  A  kind  of  lute,  with  which 
Teasels  are  coated  before  they  are  exposed  to  the  fire.  Hence  the  term 
lorication  in  chemistry,  for  coating.     See  Lute. 

LOTIO  (lavare,  to  wash).  Epithem.  A  lotion  or  wash  ;  a  liquid 
remedy,  intended  for  external  application.  This  generic  term  compre- 
hends embrocatioos,  fomentations,  liniments,  collyria,  &c. 

LOUSINESS.  Malis pediculi.  An  affection  in  which  the  cuticlo 
is  infested  with  lice,  depositing  their  nits  or  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair ;  accompanied  with  troublesome  itching.     See  Pediculus. 

LOWS  BEADS.    Specific  gravity  beads.     Hollow,  sealed  globes 
of  glass,  of  about  the  size  of  small  bullets.    Each  bead  is  a  small 
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hydrometer,  intended  to  indicate  'one  fixed  density,  by  its  remaining 
half-way  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  is 
introduced.    These  beads  are  useful  in  making  test-acids. 

LOXA'RTHRUS  (\o£6t,  twisted,  dpOpov,  a  joint).  An  obliquity 
•fa  joint,  without  spasm  or  luxation,  as  varus,  valgus,  Ac. 

LO'X  I A  (A  o£oc ,  slanting,  crow  wise ;  La  t  obliquus).  Caput  obstipum. 
Wry-neck  ;  a  distortion  of  the  head  towards  one  side. 

LUBRICATION  (lubricare,  to  make  smooth).  The  rendering  a 
part  of  the  body  smooth  by  the  use  of  mucilaginous  and  saponaceous 
medicines. 

LUCID  INTERVAL.  A  term  now  limited  to  the  brief  and 
transient  season  during  which  the  insane  mind  resumes  its  clearness. 
Its  applications,  formerly,  were  much  extended. 

LUCIFER-MATCH  DISEASE.  Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from 
inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  during  the  manufacture  of  lucifer- 
matches. 

LU'ES.  A  spreading  fluid,  especially  melted  snow  or  ice.  Hence, 
a  spreading  or  contagious  disease,  a  plague,  a  pestilence.  Lues  Venerea, 
Morbus  Aphrodisius,  Ac,  are  characteristic  names  of  syphilis. 

LUFF  A.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  cucurbitaceous  plants.  One  of 
these  is  the  Cabacintha,  employed  as  a  powerful  purgative  in  Brazil, 
and  recently  introduced  into  England. 

LU'GOLS  SOLUTIONS.  These  are  solutions  of  ioduretted 
iodide  of  potassium,  of  various  strengths,  employed  as  caustics,  rube- 
facients, and  stimulants.  Lugol's  ioduretted  cataplasm  consists  of  the 
rubefacient  solution  mixed  with  linseed-meal. 

LUMBA'GO  (lumbtts,  the  loins).  Kheumatismus  dor$ali$.  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins.  The  term 
lumbodynia  has  been  used,  but  this  and  other  terms  expressive  of  local 
rheumatism,  as  cervicodynia,  dorsodynia,  and  scapuloaynia,  should  be 
expunged  for  ever  from  medical  terminology.    See  Preface^  par.  5. 

LUMBI.     The  loins ;  the  inferior  part  of  the  back. 

Lumbar  Abscess.  A  chronic  collection  of  pus,  which  forms  in  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  loins,  generally  on  one  side  of  the  spine, 
behind  the  peritoneum,  and  descends  in  the  course  of  the  psoaa- 
muscle. 

LUMBO-ABDOMINAOJS.  Transversalis.  The  internal  flat 
muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  lumbo-costalis  is  another  name  for  the 
serratus  posticus  inferior.  The  lumlto-inguinalis  is  a  designation  of  the 
crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve.  The  lumbosacral  nerve  con- 
sists of  the  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  lumbar  nerve,  conjoined  with  a 
branch  from  the  fourth. 

LUMBRICA'LES  {lumbricus,  an  earth-worm).  The  name  of  four 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot ;  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
earth-worm. 

LUMBRrCUS.  The  earth-worm.  1.  Lumbricus  cucurbitinus  is 
the  Gourd-worm  of  Dr.  Heberden,  so  called  from  its  joints,  when 
broken,  presenting  the  appearance  of  gourd-seeds.  2.  Ascaris  lumbri- 
co'ides  is  the  long  and  round  worm  found  in  the  intestines.  The 
thread  or  maw-worm  is  called  ascaris  vermicularis. 

LU'NACY  (I una,  the  moon).  A  term  sometimes  employed  as 
synonymous  with  mania,  but  the  affection  is  characterized  by  lucid 
intervals.    Unsoundness  of  mind  is  perhaps  the  mot\  accMtaX*  fa&uv&afe. 
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of  the  present  legal  meaning  of  the  term  that  can  he  given.  The  term 
is  derived  from  an  idea  that  the  lunatic  is  affected  by  changes  of  the 
moon.    See  Idiotcy. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC  (luna,  the  moon;  the  old  alchemical  name  for 
silver).  The  Argenti  mtras,  or  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  poured  iuto 
cylindrical  moulds,  so  as  to  appear  as  small  sticks. 

LUNAT1CA  ISCHURIA  (luna,  the  moon).  A  suppression  of 
urine,  which  returns  monthly,  or  with  the  moon. 

LUNGS.  Two  vesicular  organs,  the  organs  of  respiration  in  the 
higher  animals,  situated  in  the  thorax.  The  right  lung  is  divided  into 
tkrte  lobes,  the  left,  into  two ;  each  of  them  is  subdivided  into  lobules, 
or  small  lobes.     See  Ptdmo  and  Respiration. 

LU'NULA  (dim.  of  /tout,  the  moon).  The  term  lunula,  little 
moons,  is  applied  to  the  thinner  portions  of  the  arterial  valves  of  the 
heart. 

LUTIA.    Wen  ;  a  tumor,  termed  by  Willan  molluscum, 

LU'PIFORM  {lupus,  awolf,/orma,  likeness).  Wolf-like;  a  cha- 
racteristic designation  of  a  form  of  syphilis,  in  which  the  clustered 
tubercles  form  patches  of  disorganized  skin,  and  the  surface  is  perforated 
by  deep  ulcerated  pits. 

LU'PULUS.  Hop;  the  dried  strobile  of  the  female  plant  of 
Humulus  lupulus,  or  Common  Hop ;  a  diceceous  plant,  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  England,  and  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Lupulin  ;  lupulinie  grains  or  glands,  minute  glands  found  on  the 
sepal  of  the  female  flower  of  the  hop,  and  constituting  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant.  Perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  designate  the  glands  by  the 
term  lupulite,  and  the  bitter  principle  by  the  term  lupulin. 
(  LUPUS  (Lat  a  wolf).  A  slow  tubercular  affection,  occurring  espe- 
cially about  the  face,  commonly  ending  in  ragged  ulcerations  of  the 
nose,  cheeks,  forehead,  eye-lids,  and  lips,  which  it  destroys,  like  a  wolf. 
The  varieties  are  lupus  longus,  chronic  lupus,  or  serpiginous  ulcer  of 
the  face ;  and  lupus  exedens,  or  vorax,  "  rodent  ulcer,"  or  the  noli  ate 
tangere  of  older  writers;  a  "  variety  characterized  by  the  rapidity, 
depth,  and  extent  of  the  ulceration,  and  by  appearing  in  rare  cases  on 
other  parts  than  the  face."  There  is  also  a  slow  erythematous  form, 
called  lupoid,  or  lupus-like.  (The  interchangeable  nature  of  the  letters 
c  and  p  is  illustrated  by  the  identity  of  the  Greek  Xvkoc,  and  the 
Latin  lupus.) 

LU'SCITAS  (luscus,  blind  of  one  eye).  A  modification  of  strabis- 
mus, in  which  one  eye  is  distorted  sud  fited. 

LUTE.  A  compound  paste,  made  of  clay,  sand,  and  other  materials, 
for  closing  the  joinings  of*  retorts,  receivers,  &c,  in  chemical  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  render  them  air-tight.  Fat  lute  is  made  of  powdered 
pipe-clay  and  boiled  linseed-oil,  otherwise  called  drying  oil,  formed 
into  a  mass  like  putty. 

LUXA'TION  (luxare,  to  put  out  of  joint).  Dislocation  ;  or  the 
removal  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  bones  out  of  their  proper  situation. 
See  Dislocation. 

LYCANTHRO'PIA  (\vko<s,  a  wolf,  dvdpmirot,  a  man).    Lupina 

insania.   Wolf-madness,  called  cucubuth  by  Avicenna;  a  form  of  partial 

moral  mania,  in  which  men  fancy  themselves  to  be  wolves,  bears,  &c. 

Id  Pliny's  time  this  metamorphosis  appears  to  have  been  reciprocal : 

he  Buys,  *  homines  interdum  lupoa  fieri,  et  contra.' 
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LYCOPCKDIUM.  Sporulm  Lycopodii.  A  fine,  pale-yellow 
powder,  consisting  of  the  sporules  of  Lvcopodium  clavatum,  or 
Common  Club-mo* ;  it  i»  sometimes  called  witch-meal,  or  vegetable 
sulphur. 

LYCOTROPOUS  (Xv«ot,  a  hook,  rptV«,  to  torn).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  orule  of  a  plant,  when  curved  in  the  form  of  a  hook  or 
hone-thoe. 

LYDUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  blistering  beetles,  the  species  of 
which  were  formerly  classed  with  mylabris. 

LYE  or  LEY.  Lixivium.  The  solution  obtained  in  the  process  of 
dissolving  saline  matters  from  an  insoluble  residue ;  water  impregnated 
with  alkaline  salt  derived  from  the  ashes  of  wood.    See  Lixiviatton. 

LYMPH  (lympha,  water).  A  colourless  alkaline  liquid  which  fills 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  consisting  of  a  plasma  and  corpuscles,  and  coagu- 
lating by  the  separation  of  fibrin  from  the  plasma.  It  is  usually 
observed  by  the  surgeon  in  a  semi-solidified  form,  and  hence  is  often 
termed  "eoagulable  lymph."  The  terms  fibrinous  and  plastic  are 
employed  to  designate  true,  healthy,  coagulable  lymph ;  while  the  terms 
corpuscular,  aplastic,  and  croupous,  denote  lymph  in  which  coagulation 
does  not  take  place,  but  corpuscles,  called  exudation- cells,  float  free  in 
a  thin,  clear,  serous  liquid. 

1.  Lymph-cataract.  The  most  frequent  form  of  spurious  cataract; 
so  named  by  Beer,  who  observes,  that  only  this  species  deserves  the 
name  of  membranous,  as  alone  consisting  of  an  adventitious  membrane, 
formed  by  inflammation. 

2.  Lymph-corpuscles.  A  designation  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  consisting,  probably,  of  constituent  cells  of  the  solid  sub* 
stance  of  the  body,  which  have  been  detached  and  carried,  directly  or 
indirectly,  into  the  blood. 

3.  Lymph  of  plants.  The  unelaborated  sap,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  water.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  elaborated 
sap  or  proper  juices  of  plants. 

4.  Lymphatic  hearts.  Lymph-hearts.  Lymph-receptacles  found  be- 
neath the  skin  of  frogs  and  other  animals,  which  pulsate  like  the 
sanguiferous  heart 

5.  Lymphatics.  Capillary  tubes  which  pervade  almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  which  thev  absorb,  or  take  up,  in  the  form  of  lymph;  they 
are  sometimes  called  ductus  aquosi. 

6.  Lymphatism.  A  term  recently  associated  with  scrofula,  from  the 
idea  that  scrofula  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment. 

7.  Lymph-adenoma  (adenoma,  a  tumor  of  a  lymphatic  gland). 
Adenoid  hypertrophy  of  an  organ,  usually  occurring  in  cases  of  general 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  system  throughout  the  body. 

8.  Lymph- angextis  (hyyiiov,  a  vessel,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion). Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Lymphatitis  is  an  un- 
classical  term.    See  Angeio-levctlis. 

9.  Lympho-rrhagia  (pnyvvpi,  to  burst  forth).  A  term  by  which 
Dr.  Beneaikt  expresses  his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  lymph  and  its 
vessels,  as  illustrative  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  has  been  designated  by  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  as  "  granular  dis- 
integration.1' 

10.  Lymphoid  tissue  (tUot,  likeness).    A  rtttaAifteA  ii*\w«iV  WtA 

B  b  2 
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in   the  lungs  in  tuberculosis,   resembling  the  tissue  of  lymphatic 
glands  and  follicles.     It  is  also  called  reticulated  growth. 

11.  Lymphoma.  A  lymph-tumor;  a  tumor  having  a  structure  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

12.  Lymph-scrotum.  A  peculiar  disease  of  the  scrotum,  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  vesicles  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  containing  albu- 
minous fluid,  charged  with  corpuscles  like  those  of  the  blood. 

LYPEMA'NIA  (Xuwn,  grief,  fiavia,  madness).  A  form  of  mono- 
mania characterized  by  fear,  moroseness,  and  grief. 

LYRA  (a  lyre).  Ptalterium.  The  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
fornix,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  some  white  lines,  somewhat 
resembling  the  strings  of  a  lyre. 

-LYSIS  (\vait,  a  solution,  from  \vu>,  to  loosen).  A  termination 
denoting  solution,  resolution,  &c,  as  in  ana-Tym,  the  resolution  of  * 
compound  into  its  constituent  parts ;  para-fyfu,  resolution  or  relaxation 
of  nervous  energy,  &c. 

LYSSA  (Kvaaa,  canine  madness).  Eniasia  lyssa.  A  term  applied 
by  Mason  Good  to  hydrophobia. 

LYTTA  (Xvtto  or  Xvaaa,  a  worm  under  a  dog's  tongue,  said  to 
cause  madness).  The  former  name  of  the  Cantharit  vencatoria,  or 
blistering  beetle. 


M. 


M.    This  letter  has  the  following  significations  in  prescriptions  :— . 

1.  Manipulus,  a  handful ;  when  herbs,  flowers,  chips,  &c,  are  ordered. 

2.  Misce,  mix ;  thus,  m.  f.  haust.  signifies,  mix  and  let  a  draught  be 
made.    3.  Mensurd,  by  measure. 

MACE.  A  thin,  flat,  membranous  substance  which  envelopes  the 
nutmeg;  it  is  an  expansion  of  the  funiculus,  and  is  termed  arUlus. 

MACERATION  (macerare,  to  make  soft  by  steeping).  The  steep- 
ing of  a  body  for  some  time  in  water,  spirit,  ether,  wine,  or  vinegar,  for 
the  purpose  either  of  merely  softening  the  substance,  preparatory  to 
further  processes,  or  of  dissolving  the  aromatic  portion  of  it  Macera- 
tion differs  from  digestion,  in  being  performed  without  the  assistance  of 
heat,  which  would  not  merely  dissolve,  but  dissipate,  the  aromatic  in- 
gredient. 

MACHA'ON.  The  name  of  an  ancient  physician,  said  to  be  a  ton 
of  JEsculapius;  hence,  particular  inventions  have  been  dignified  with 
his  name,  as  asclepias  Machaoni*,  a  collyrium  described  by  Scribonius ; 
and  Medicine  in  general  is  sometimes  called  an  Machaonia. 

MACIES  (macere,  to  be  lean).    Wasting,  atrophy,  or  emaciation. 

MACQUER'S  SALT.  Neutral  arsenical  salt  of  Macquer ;  super- 
arseniate  of  potass. 

MA'CULA  (macula,  a  spot).    "  A  permanent  discoloration  of  some 

portion  of  the  skin,  often  with  a  change  of  its  texture."     Under  this 

definition  TViUan  included  ephelis,  nsevus,  and  spilus.     Mr.  E.  Wilson 

fty#  that  the  Macula  of  the  present  fay  t^ly  simply  to  stains  of 
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temporary  existence,  at  the  congestions  of  small-pox*  &c.,  and  that  the 
Macule  of  Willan  are  distributed  in  accordance  with  relationships,  aa 
determined  by  a  more  advanced  school  of  pathology. 

1.  Macula  atrophica.  Spontaneous  or  false  cicatrices  of  the  skin, 
apparently  connected,  except  in  form,  with  the  stria  atrophica,  or  linear 
atrophy,  of  the  skin. 

2.  Macula  kepatica.  Hepatic  spots ;  the  term  under  which  Sen- 
nertus  described  the  Pityriasis  versicolor,  or  variegated  dandriff. 

3.  Macula  syphilitica.  Syphilitic  stains  or  spots,  of  a  brown  colour 
of  varying  tints,  such  as  could  be  produced  by  tinging  sepia  with  red 
or  yellow.  One  variety  of  macula)  has  been  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  and  termed  Melanopathia  syphilitica. 

4.  Macula  volatica.  Flying  spots ;  a  designation  of  the  Erythema 
fugax,  from  its  fugitive  character. 

o.  Macula  metaliica  in  conjunctiva.  Metallic  stains  of  the  con* 
junctiva,  arising  from  nitrate  of  silver,  or  from  lead. 

6.  Macula  argenUa.  Silver  stain  ;  discoloration  of  the  skin  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

MA'CULA  GERMINATrVA.  The  germinal  spot,  or  nucleus 
germinativus  of  Wagner ;  a  spot  found  in  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the 
ovum,  consisting  of  one  or  more  somewhat  opaque  corpuscles,  and 
possibly  the  analogue  of  the  nucleus  of  formative  cells. 

MA'CULA  LUTEA.  The  yellow  spot;  that  part  of  the  retina 
which  lies  directly  in  the  axis  of  vision,  and  is  brought  into  view  when 
a  person  looks  directly  forward. 

M  ADARO'SIS  {fiaiapwvtt,  a  making  or  being  bald,  Galen).  De- 
fiuxio  ciliorum.  This  term,  now  employed  as  nearly  synonymous  with 
mifphosis,  or  the  falling  off  of  the  eye-lashes,  is  primarily  suggestive 
of  moisture,  and  corresponds  with  the  Latin  madere,  to  be  wet  Hip- 
pocrates has  pa&apa  ZAxca,  running  sores.  The  Latin  term  defluvium 
capillorum  suggests  the  same  idea. 

MADDER.  The  name  of  the  Rubia  tindorum,  a  Galiaceoua  plant, 
the  root  of  which  was  used  in  medicine  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  but 
is  now  employed  in  the  preparation  of  all  shades  of  purple,  red,  brown, 
and  even  black  dyes.    See  Alizarine. 

M  ADE'SIS  (udinaity  from  naddw,  to  be  moist  or  wet,  as  applied  to 
hair,  when  it  falls  off).  Loss  of  hair;  a  becoming  bald.  The  term  is 
sometimes,  though  questionably,  written  madisis,  and  is  evidently 
allied  to  mudesis%  a  being  wet  or  damp.  Modification  is  an  obsolete 
word  for  the  art  of  madefying  or  making  wet 

MADUHA  FOOT.  Mycetoma.  A  synonym  for  Fungus-foot  of 
India,  of  frequent  occurrence  at  Madura.     See  Fungus-font. 

MAGE'NTA.  A  name  generally  given  to  aniline-red,  one  of  the 
coal-tar  dyes,  of  great  colouring  power. 

MA'GISTERY  (magister,  a  master).  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
almost  all  precipitates,  supposed  to  be  subtle  or  masterly  preparations. 
Magistery  of  silver  was  the  alchemical  name  of  nitras  argenti,  also 
called  rt  cry s tall i  Dianas,"  and,  when  fused,  "  lapis  infernalis."  Magis- 
tery of  lead  is  cerussa  or  white  lead,  also  termed  flake-white,  sub- 
carbonate  of  lead,  &c.  Magistery  of  opium  was  a  substance  known  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  possessing  properties  similar  to  those  of 
morphia,  and  probably  identical  with  it  At  present,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied  to  a  few  substances  only,  as  magistery  of  otsmuta^  «t  V\a  to*- 
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nitrate  of  that  metal.    By  Holland  the  term  magistery  wai  used  for 
mattery  of  disease,  powerful  medical  influence,  &c. 

MAGISTRAL  (magistralU,  masterly).  A  term  applied  to  medi- 
cines which  are  prepared  extemporaneously,  and  were  therefore  con- 
sidered as  masterly  preparations.  Bacon  speaks  of  "some  magistral 
opiate,**  as  of  a  sovereign  remedy  or  medicine.  The  term  magistral  is 
also  applied  to  roasted  copper  pyrites,  employed  in  the  extraction  of 
mercury  from  its  ores  by  amalgamation. 

MAGMA  (paypa,  any  kneaded  mass).  Literally,  a  kneaded  or 
squeezed  mass;  dregs,  or  sediment;  the  residuum  which  remains  after 
the  treatment  of  a  substance  with  a  menstruum  ;  a  kind  of  salve. 

M  AGNES  ARSE  NIC  AXIS.  Arsenical  magnet;  a  corrosive  pre- 
paration of  equal  parts  of  sulphur,  white  arsenic,  snd  common  antimony. 

MAGNE'SIA.  An  alkaline  earth,  the  oxide  of  the  metal  magne- 
sium. The  magnesia  of  pharmacy  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  una  hy- 
drate of  magnesia  in  very  variable  proportions,  the  carbonate,  however, 
nearly  always  preponderating.    See  hpsom  Soft. 

MAGNE'SIUM.  A  metal  of  silvery-white  colour,  procured  from 
its  oxide,  or  magnesia,  from  its  carbonate,  or  magnesia  alba,  and  from 
its  chloride.  It  takes  fire  at  about  the  temperature  at  which  glass 
melts,  and  burns  with  a  steady  and  brilliant  flame. 

MAGNET.  The  natural  magnet,  or  loadstone,  is  known  in 
mineralogy  as  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
great  abundance. 

MAGNETISM.  A  term  expressive  of  the  peculiar  property,  pos- 
sessed by  the  magnet  or  loadstone,  of  attracting  or  renelling  other 
bodies,  according  to  determinate  laws.  The  term  is  derived  from 
Magnesia,  the  place  in  which  the  ore,  or  native  magnet,  was  originally 
found.  The  magnetic  properties  are — 1,  polarity ;  2,  attraction  of  un- 
raagnetic  iron  ;  3,  attraction  and  repulsion  of  magnetic  iron ;  and,  4, 
the  power  of  inducing  magnetism  in  other  iron. 

1.  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  These  terms  represent  certain  forms 
of  motion;  "  Electricity  being  a  form  of  motion  in  ordinary  matter, 
for  it  cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  a  vacuum,  while  Magnetism 
moat  be  a  form  of  motion  induced  in  the  ether,  for  it  is  at  effective  in 
a  vacuum  as  out  of  it;  electricity  always  needing  some  material  con- 
ductor, magnetism  needing  no  more  than  do  radiant  heat  and  light"— 
Doibear. 

2.  Magneto-electricity,  This  science,  discovered  by  Faraday  in 
1831,  is  the  converse  of  electro-magnetism ;  that  is,  the  action  of  a 
magnet  induces  an  electric  current  through  a  wire,  the  opposite  effect 
being  that  of  electro-magnetism,  by  which  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current  through  a  surrounding  coil  changes  a  piece  of  toft  iron  into  a 
magnet 

5.  Magnetic  electricity.  A  term  employed  to  distinguish  this  force 
from  other  forces  specifically  named  frictional  electricity,  voltaic 
electricity,  thermo-electricity,  and  animal  electricity. 

MAGNITITDO  MUTATA.  Alteration  of  dimensions,  at  ex- 
emplified by  dilatation,  contraction,  hypertrophy,  and  atrophy.  But 
magnitude  is  a  term  applied  to  any  sort  of  greatness,  and  from  this 
must  be  distinguished  amplitudo,  which  relates  to  extent ;  moles,  which 
denotes  what  it  huge  ana  vast ;  while  quantitas  it  a  term  of  relative 
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import,  and,  when  qualified  by  tome  adjunct,  may  signify  much  or 
little. 

MATZE.  Indian  corn,  the  Zea  Mays  of  botanists,  cultivated  in 
warm  region*  for  the  same  purposes  as  Wheat  in  northern  countries. 

MAKROKE'PHALOUS  (uaicpot,  large,  Kt<pa\*y  the  head).  Large- 
headed  ;  a  term  applied  by  Richard  to  those  Dicotyledonous  embryos, 
in  which  the  two  cotyledons  cohere,  as  in  horse-chestnut  Gartner 
terms  these  embryos  pseudo-monocotyledonous. 

Makropodal  {fiaxpot,  large,  -rout,  wodot,  a  foot).  Large-footed ;  a 
term  applied  by  Richard  to  a  modification  of  the  monocotyledonous 
embryo,  in  which  the  radicle  presents  an  unusual  protuberance,  as  in 
wheat 

MA'KROKOSM  (nanpot,  large,  Koofiot,  world").  Large  world  ;  a 
term  employed  as  synonymous  with  universe ;  while  mikrocosm,  or 
little  world,  has  been  used  by  some  philosophers  as  a  designation  of 


MAKROSCMIA  (pan pot ,  large,  <rmpa,  body).  Morbid  increase  of 
size  of  the  whole  body.    See  Prosopectasia. 

MAL  {malus,  evil).  Tho  French  term  for  a  disease.  Hence  we 
have  mal  de  la  Rosa,  for  scarlatina;  mal  de  Siam,  for  yellow  fever; 
and  mal  del  sole,  for  Italian  elephantiasis,  from  its  being  commonly 
attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays, 

Mal  des  ardents.  One  of  the  designations  of  a  fatal  epidemic 
disease,  which  prevailed  extensively  in  the  early  and  dark  ages,  as  the 
sequel  of  war  and  famine.  It  is  placed  by  Sauvages  under  the  head  of 
erysipelas  pestilens,  and  by  Sagar  under  the  genus  necrosis. 

MAL- ASSIMILATION.  Kakochymia.  A  general  state  of  un- 
healthiness,  comprising  faulty  digestion,  conversion,  and  appropriation 
of  nutriment,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils. 

MALA.  A  term  contracted  from  maxilla,  as  ala  from  axilla.  In 
classic  writers,  genm  is  properly  the  part  of  the  nice  under  the  eye-lids, 
while  mala  denotes  the  cheeks,  the  round  and  lively-red  part  of  the 
face ;  also  the  Jaw.  the  cheek-bone.    See  Zygoma. 

MALA'GMA  (fidkaypa,  an  emollient,  from  uaXdvvw,  to  soften). 
A  term  synonymous  with  cataplasma,  and  so  called  from  its  softening 
property.  Galen  uses  the  word  malagmatodes,  of  emollient  property. 
See  Emplastrum. 

MALAGUETTA-PEPPER.  Seeds  resembling,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  grains  of  paradise,  and  referred  to  the  Amomum  Grana 
Paradisi.    Roscoe,  however,  refers  them  to  A.  meleguUa. 

MALAKENKETHALON  (ua  A  a*d*«,  soft,  tyjct>a\of,  the  brain). 
A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Craigie  to  simple  diminished  consistence  of  the 
brain,  without  change  of  structure. 

MALA'KIA  (uaXaxla,  softness).  Pica,  Depraved  appetite ;  the 
desire  for  one  particular  kind  of  food,  and  disgust  for  all  other  kinds. 
It  may  assume  the  form  of  mal  (Testomae,  or  dirt-eating.  According 
to  some  writers,  the  term  seems  nearly  synonymous  with  atonia,  re- 
laxation, or  want  of  tone. 

MALAK<ySIS  (na\a«6t,  soft).  8oftening;  another  name  for 
molluscum  sebaceum,  or  soft  sebaceous  tumor.  But,  obviously,  the 
term  should  be  Malakoma.    See  Preface^  par.  2. 

MALAKO'STEON  (m«\ok«k,  soft,  6<rriov,  a  bone).  Softness  of 
the  bones ;  atrophy  of  bone.     See  MoUities  ostium. 
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MALAKTFNIA  (ua\aK6v,  soft).  The  third  claw  of  the  Cydo- 
neura  or  Radiata,  consisting  of  soft  aquatic  animals,  emitting  an  acid 
accretion  from  their  surface,  which  is  capable  of  irritating  and  inflam- 
ing the  human  skin,  like  the  stinging  of  a  nettle ;  hence  the  name 
aealepka,  or  nettles,  has  been  commonly  given  to  this  class. 

MA'LAR  NERVES  (mala,  the  cheek).  Branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  cross  the  malar  bone  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye. 

MALA'RIA  (mala  aria,  bad  air,  Ital.).  A  term  generally  em- 
ployed to  designate  certain  effluvia  or  emanations  from  marshy  ground. 
Hence  the  term  marsh-fever,  in  Europe ;  jungle-fever,  in  India.  The 
malaria  ofCampagna  is  the  name  of  an  endemic  intermittent,  arising 
from  the  aria  caitiva,  as  it  is  called,  exhaled  from  decaying  vegetables 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  especially  about  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

MALFORMATION.  Deformitas  ingenita.  A  deviation  from 
the  natural  form  of  an  organ.  It  is  termed  defective,  when  an  organ 
is  entirely  deficient,  as  the  heart,  &c.,  in  acardiac  cases;  irregular,  as 
in  the  misplacement,  &c.,  of  parts  iu  the  heart,  constituting  the  quali- 
tative malformations  of  Meckel ;  and  superfluous,  when  consisting  of 
excessive  development  of  an  organ,  at  in  the  case  of  supernumerary 
auricles,  &c. 

MA 'LIC  ACID  (un\ov,  Dor.  uaXov,  malum,  an  apple).  An  acid 
existing  in  apples,  but  generally  prepared  from  the  berries  of  the 
Sorbus  aucuparia,  or  mountain-ash.  By  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid, 
an  organic  acid  is  prepared,  termed  maleic. 

MALIGNANT  DISEASES.  1.  Structural  diseases  which  spread 
from  texture  to  texture,  and  are  irremediable,  as  cancer.  2.  Dangerous 
and  intractable  diseases,  as  malignant  cholera,  &c.  3.  Malignant 
vesicle  or  charbon  is  a  furunculoid  disease  conveyed  from  cattle  to  man 
by  inoculation.    See  Pustufa  maligna. 

MALINGERING  (malingre,  Fr.,  sickly").  A  term  applied  to  the 
practice  of  feigning  diseases,  in  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  duty  or  of  gaining  discharge. 

MA'LIS  (paXi*,  a  distemper  in  horses  and  asses).  Maliasmus. 
Cutaneous  Termination ;  a  generic  term,  indicating  the  presence  of 
parasitic  animals,  formerly  called  dodders,  on,  in,  and  under  the  skin, 
and  including  the  bites  and  punctures  of  insects. 

Malis  acari,  or  tick-bite,  is  produced  by  the  teams  scabiei  or  itch- 
animalcule,  and  by  the  teams  autumnalis  or  harvest-bug ;  malis  pedi- 
cmli,  or  phtheiriasis,  by  the  pediculus.  or  louse  ;  malis  pulkis,  by  the 
pulex  or  common  flea;  malts  cimicis,  by  the  domestic  bug;  malis 
filaria,  by  the  filaria  Medinensis. 

MALLEABI'LITY  (malleus,  a  hammer).  A  property  of  some 
metals,  by  which  they  are  beaten  out  into  plates,  or  leaves,  by  a 
hammer.  Gold-leaf,  for  instance,  is  so  thin,  that  less  than  five  grains 
will  cover  a  surface  of  272±  square  inches ;  and  the  thickness  of  each 
leaf  does  not  exceed  n^ath  part  of  an  inch. 

MALLEA'TIO  (malleatus,  hammered,  from  malleus,  a  hammer}. 
A  form  of  chorea,  consisting  in  a  convulsive  action  of  one  or  both 
hands,  which  strike  the  knee  like  a  hammer. 

MA'LLEOLAR  (malleolus,  dim.  of  malleus,  a  hammer).  A  term 
applied  to  two  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  arterv. 

MA'LLEOLUS  (dim.  of  malleus,  a  mallet),  the  ankle,  so  called 
from  it*  resemblance  to  a  mallet ;  there  is  an  external  and  an  internal 
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malleolus.  The  term  malleolus  is  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  layer  by 
which  some  plants  are  propagated. 

MA'LLEUS  (a  hammer).  The  hammer-bone;  one  of  the  ossicula 
audit  us,  or  small  bones  of  the  ear,  in  form  resembling  a  hammer,  fastened 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  mem  bran  a  tympani.  It  consists  of  a  head,  a 
neck,  a  handle  or  manubrium,  and  two  processes.  Under  the  name 
superior  capitis  mallei,  Tod  has  described  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  ossicula  auditus. 

MALPI'GHIAN  CORPUSCLES.  The  name  of  some  whitish, 
round,  minute  bodies,  discovered  by  Malpighi  in  the  red  substance  of 
the  spleen.  They  are  very  different  from  the  grape-like  corpuscles 
discovered  by  the  same  writer  in  the  spleen  of  some  herbivorous 
quadrupeds.  Tbey  must  also  be  distinguished  from  the  minute  masses 
formed  by  convolution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver. 

1.  Malpighian  capsules.  The  dilatations  or  cup-shaped  sacs  in 
which  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidney  terminate  ;  they  envelope  the 
minute  plexuses,  called  "  Malpighian  bodies." 

2.  Malpighian  glomeruli.  Plexiform  tufts  of  minute  vessels,  or 
looped  capillaries,  contained  within  the  Malpighian  capsules. 

3.  Malpighian  pyramids.  From  eight  to  fifteen  conical  masses, 
constituting  the  internal,  tubular  or  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney. 

4.  Malpighian  vessels  of  insects.  A  term  applied  to  the  biliary  caeca 
of  insects,  as  observed  by  Malpighi,  and  considered  to  be  analogous  to 
the  liver  of  the  higher  animals. 

MALT.  Brastum;  liyne.  Barley  made  to  germinate  by  moisture 
and  warmth,  and  then  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  embryo.  When  scorched,  it  is  called  high- 
dried  malt.  The  siftings  are  called  malt-dust,  and  form  a  valuable 
manure.     See  Diastase. 

M  A'LTHA  (fiiaXOa,  a  mixture  of  wax  and  pitch  for  caulking  ships). 
Mineral  tar;  a  variety  of  bitumen.     See  Bitumen. 

MALTING.  The  process  of  making  malt;  it  consists  in  the 
inducing  of  an  artificial  growth  or  germination  of  barley,  by  steeping 
in  water,  and  then  evolving  the  saccharine  principle  by  the  application 
of  heat    See  Diastase. 

MALUM  MORTUUM.  A  disease  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  pus- 
tule, which  soon  acauires  a  dry,  brown,  hard,  and  broad  crust,  remain- 
ing for  a  long  time  oefore  it  can  be  detached.  It  is  mostly  observed  on 
the  tibia  and  os  coccygis.     See  SpUoplaxia. 

MALUM  PILA'RE  (pilus,  a  hair).  A  complaint,  sometimes  con- 
founded with  crinones,  and  said  to  be  owing  to  hairs  not  duly  expelled, 
which  stick  in  the  skin,  especially  in  the  backs  of  young  infants, 
inducing  incessant  itching,  and  sometimes  raising  small  tumors. 

MALVA'CEiE.  Mallow-worts.  A  large  natural  order  of  Exo- 
genous plants,  characterized  by  polypetalous  flowers,  monadelphous 
stamens,  unilocular  anthers,  and  a  valvate  calyx.  Several  species,  as 
Althma  officinalis  and  others,  are  known  in  medicine  for  their  emollient 
properties ;  while  the  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  several  species  of 
Oossypium  constitutes  the  raw  cotton  of  commerce. 

MAMA  PI  AN.  The  terra  applied,  in  Africa,  to  the  master-fungus, 
or  mother-yaw,  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  other  tumors  of 
frambcesia. 
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MAMMA.  The  breast;  the  organ  which  secretes  the  milk.  The 
deep-coloured  circle  which  surrounds  the  papilla,  or  the  nipple,  it 
termed  the  areola.  The  tubuli  lactiferi  are  lactiferous  ducts,  which 
enter  into  the  mammary  gland,  situated  behind  the  adipose  tissue  of  the 
mamma. 

1.  Mamma,  irritable.  Irritation  of  the  mamma  from  sympathy  with 
other  parts  of  the  system,  without  inflammation. 

2.  Mammary  abscess.  Mastodynia  apostematosa.  Abscess  of  the 
breast,  occurring  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  between  the  gland 
and  the  skin,  or  between  the  aland  and  the  walls  of  the  chest 

3.  Mammary  tumors.  Tumors  presenting  the  several  forms  of 
galactoceU,  or  milk-tumor;  adenocele,  or  chronic  mammary  tumor; 
malignant  tumor,  &c.  The  last  is  formed  of  elements  foreign  to  the 
healthy  structure;  the  others  consist  of  elements  more  or  less  resembling 
those  which  compose  the  structure  of  the  healthy  gland. 

4.  Mammary  gland.  Lacteal  gland ;  the  gland  situated  beneath  the 
adipose  tissue  of  the  mamma.  (The  term  mammary  in  this  and  the 
two  preceding  articles  is  less  correct  than  the  term  mammalian.) 

5.  Etymology.  The  root  of  the  word  mamma  is  the  same  as  that  of 
mater.  "  Quum  cibum  ac  potionem  buas  ac  papas  vocent,  matrem 
mammam,  patrem  tat  am"  &c. —  Varro. 

MAMMA1JA.  A  term  employed  by  Linnsras  to  designate  those 
animals  which  suckle  their  young,  and  are  further  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  vertebral  column,  red  and  warm  blood,  double  circulation, 
four-chambered  heart,  viviparous  generation,  &c.  For  the  Orders  of 
the  Mammalia,  see  the  table  at  the  article  Zoology. 

MAMMILLA  (dim.  of mamma,  a  breast).  Literally,  a  little  breast ; 
a  nipple;  the  nipple  of  the  mamma,  or  breast.  The  term  is  also  used  as 
synonymous  with  papilla,  as  applied  to  the  conical  bodies  of  the 
kidney,  at  the  point  where  the  urine  escapes. 

1.  Mammillary.  Having  small  rounded  prominences,  like  teats ;  the 
name  of  an  eminence  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  MammUlares  processus.  A  name  given  by  the  Ancients  to  the 
olfactory  nerves,  which  they  considered  as  emunctories,  or  canals,  by 
which  the  semm  and  pituita,  separated  from  the  brain,  flowed  off. 

MAMMITIS  {n&pun,  mamma,  the  Mother's  breast).  Mastitis. 
Inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  of  the  substance  of  the  mamma. 

MANDE'LIC  ACID  (Mandeln,  German,  almonds).  A  white 
crystalline  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  also  termed  formo-oenzoilio  acid,  from  its 
containing  the  elements  of  formic  acid  and  hydruret  of  benzoyl. 

MANDI'BULUM  (mandare,  to  chew).  Maxilla  inferior.  A 
mandible  or  lower  jaw.  In  insects,  the  upper  jaw  is  termed  mandible ; 
the  lower  jaw,  maxilla. 

Mandsbulo-labialis.  The  inferior  dentar  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve. 

MANDIO'CA-STARCH.  Cassava-starch.  Amylum  Mandiocts 
or  Tapioca ;  a  starch  deposited  from  the  juice  expressed  from  the  rasped 
root  of  the  Manihot  Utilissima,  or  Bitter  Cassava. 

MANDRAKE.  The  Mandraaora  Officinalis,  a  Solanaceous  plant 
formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  hypnotic,  &c.  The  root  of  Bryonia 
dioica,  and  the  rhizome  of  Podophyllum  peltatum,  are  sometimes  sold 
ns  mandrake-root 
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MANDUCATION  (manducare,  to  chew  or  masticate).  Tho  met  of 
chewing.  The  substantive  manduco  is  a  glutton  or  gourmand,  one  who 
chews — too  much. 

MA'NOANESE.  Magnesia  Viirarioruwi.  A  grayish-white  metal, 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  the  hones  of  animals,  and  in  many  minerals ; 
as  black  oxide,  it  occurs  frequently  in  abundance,  and  is  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  bleaching  powder.  It  was  named  by  Gahn  magnesium, 
a  term  which  has  since  been  applied  to  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia. 
The  binoxide,  used  in  chemistry,  is  commonly  termed  native  black  or 
peroxide  of  manganese.  The  manganate  of  potass,  or  "  chameleon 
mineral,"  is  caustic  and  escharotic,  and  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
foul  and  fetid  ulcers. 

MA'NIA  (/uavfa,  madness).  "  Disorder  of  the  intellect,  with 
excitement.** — Norn,  of  Die.  A  state  of  unsound  mind,  comprising 
the  varieties,  general  mania,  involving  the  intellect,  passions,  ana 
emotions;  intellectual  mania,  involving  the  intellect  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively;  and  moral  mania,  involving  the  moral  nature  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  intellect.  Instinctive  mania  is  of  sudden  occurrence, 
and  shows  itself  in  the  homicidal  form.  Mania  a  potu  is  madness 
from  drinking  or  delirium  tremens.    See  Pseudo-mania. 

MA'NIOC.  Another  name  for  the  Cassava  or  Tapioca  plant, 
vielding  tapioca.  It  is  also  written  mandioc,  manihot,  Ac.  See 
Tapioca. 

MANIPULATION  (manipxdus,  a  handful).  1.  The  mode  of 
handling  utensils  and  materials  in  experimental  philosophy;  the  me- 
chanical operation  performed  in  the  chemist's  laboratory.  2.  The  term 
manipulation  is  also  applied  to  a  mode  of  treating  certain  cases  of 
aneurysm,  by  squeezing  the  tumor,  and  thus  gradually  effecting  its 
consolidation . 

MANI'PULUS  (syncop.  manipfus,  from  manvs,  a  hand,  and plet  root 
of  nienus).    A  handful,  as  of  herbs,  chips.  &c 

MANNA  {uawa,  a  morsel,  a  grain).  The  concrete  saccharine 
juice  which  flows  from  incision  into  the  bark  of  the  Fraxinus 
rotundifolia  and  Fraxinus  ornus,  two  Oleaceous  plants  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria. 

Mannite.  Mushroom -sugar.  A  peculiar  saccharine  principle  found 
in  many  plants,  and  forming  the  principal  constituent  of  the  drag 
manna.    It  is  also  called  grtnadin  tmdfraxinin. 

MANNA-KROUT.  Manna-croup.  A  granular  preparation  of 
wheat,  deprived  of  bran.    See  Semolina. 

M  ANO'METER  (wavov,  rare,  pirpop,  a  measure).  A  measurer  of 
rarefaction;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
or  other  gas ;  it  consists  of  a  graduated  bent  tube  containing  mercury, 
indicating  by  the  fall  or  rise  of  the  mercury,  when  enclosed  in  a 
receiver,  any  change  of  elasticity  of  the  air  or  gas  contained  in  the  tube. 
Manoscopy  is  the  science  of  determining  the  density  of  vapours  and 
gases. 

MANTLE  OF  FLAME.  The  pale  outermost  coat  of  flame  which 
mantles  the  interior  and  luminous  cone.  The  mantle  is  the  cone  of 
perfect  combustion. 

MANUBRIUM  (manus,  a  hand).  A  haft  or  handle ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  upper  bone  of  the  sternum. 

MANULU'VIUM  (manus,  &  hand, lavare,  to  wash).    A  hand-bath. 
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Malluvmm  is  a  wash-hand  basin.  "  Af alluvium  dicitur,  quo  man  us 
lavantur ;  mallunia  quibus  manus  sunt  Unto  (i.  e.  water  to  wash  the 
hands  in),  perinde  ut  quibus  pedes  pelluvia." — Festus. 

MARA'NTA.  Arrow-root.  The  fecula  of  the  tuber  of  the 
Maranta  aruxdiriacca,  or  Arrow-root  plant,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies. 

M  ARASCHI'NO.  A  liqueur  made  in  Dalmatia,  from  the  Macarsksv- 
cherry  and  its  stone,  crushed  and  fermented. 

MARA'SMUS  (uapavnot,  t.  q.  napavatt,  decay*  emaciation,  from 
ftapaivoo,  to  wither).  Tubercular  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and 
of  the  follicles  of  the  intestiues,  precisely  similar  in  its  course  and  phe- 
nomena to  the  same  disease  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  term  marasmus 
was  employed  by  the  older  medical  writers  to  those  cases  of  atrophy  fur 
which  no  particular  cause  could  be  assigned.    See  Tabes  mesenterioa. 

MARBLE.  M armor.  Carbonate  of  lime,  as  it  occurs  native.  It 
is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  Carrara  or 
statuary  marble  is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  freedom 
from  iron. 

MARCET'S  BLOWPIPE.  An  apparatus  for  increasing  tempera- 
ture, by  urging  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  by  a  blowpipe  supplied 
with  oxygen  gas. 

MARCOR  (marcere,  to  droop).  A  term  employed  by  Celsns  for 
drowsiness.  In  Cullen's  nosology,  the  Atarcores  constitute  the  first 
order  of  Kachexia,  denoting  emaciations,  or  wasting  of  the  whole  body, 
as  tabes  and  atrophia. 

MA'RGARIC  ACID  (uapyapinn,  a  pearl).  An  acid  obtained  from 
human  fat  and  vegetable  fixed  oils,  and  also  produced  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  ox-  and  mutton-suet,  and  of  stearic  acid.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  pearly  lustre.     Its  salts  are  termed  margarates. 

1.  Margarine.  Mother-of-pearl  fat;  a  constituent  of  all  oils,  har- 
dening rapidly,  and  capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline  form,  glittering 
like  mother-of-pearl. 

2.  Margarittne,  or  Ricino  stearine.  A  white,  solid,  crystalline  fist, 
procured  from  castor-oil,  and  yielding,  on  saponification,  tnargaritic 
arid,  resembling  the  stearic. 

MARGINA'LIS  (tnaryo,  a  margin).  Angularis.  A  designation  of 
the  shoot  of  the  cenrico- facial  is,  or  inferior  facial  branch  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves. 

MARIAN  OPERATION.  The  name  of  the  old  median  operation 
for  extracting  a  stone  from  the  bladder,  described  by  one  Sanctus 
Marianus.  The  main  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
median  operation  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  finger  is  employed  for 
dilating;  in  the  former,  instruments. 

MARINE  ACID  (mare,  the  sea).  Spirit  of  salt.  Muriatic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  procured  from  common  salt  by  distilling  it  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  over  a  water- bath. 

MARINE  GLUE.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc  with  a  little  shell-lac 
in  coal-tar  naphtha.  JefFery's  marine  glue  is  a  very  powerful  cement 
used  in  shipbuilding,  but  it  is  not  properly  a  glue  at  all,  but  is  a  com- 
bination of  other  substances  than  gelatin. 

MARIOTTES  LAW.  Boyle's  Law.  A  law  relating  to  elasticity 
in  gases,  and  thus  expressed  : — "  The  volume  of  an  aeriform  body  it 
inversely,  and   its  elasticity  directly,  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  it 
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exposed.**  Hence,  by  doubling  the  pressure,  we  halve  the  volume  and 
double  the  elasticity. 

MARKING  INK.  A  preparation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  which  appropriates  the  nitric  acid  and  hastens  the 
blackening  on  exposure  to  heat  or  light. 

MAR'MALAuE.  A  preserve  made  of  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange.  It 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  material  prepared  from  the  JEgle  Marmelos, now 
usect  ns  a  dietetic  in  this  country,  and  possessed  of  medicinal  properties. 

MARMA'RYGE  (nappapvyii,  dazzling  light,  Hipp.).  Vitus 
lucidus ;  photopsia.  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  sparks  and  flashes 
of  fire  seem  to  present  themselves.  Homer  applies  the  term  to  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  feet  in  dancing — fiapnapvyut  iro&ivv. 

MARMOR  ALBUM.  White  marble ;  hard,  white,  crystalline, 
native  carbonate  of  lime ;  used  in  producing  carbonic  acid  gas  [Br.  Ph.). 
Metallic  marble  is  native  sulphate  of  bary tes. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  A  fat  or  fixed  oil,  supported  by  a  delicate 
connective  tissue,  containing  numerous  blood-vessels,  and  occupying  the 
cavity  of  many  long  bones,  as  the  thigh-bone. 

MARSEILLES  VINEGAR.  Thieves'  Vinegar.  A  solution  of 
essential  oils  and  camphor  in  vinegar.  The  reputation  of  this  prophy- 
lactic in  contagious  fevers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  confession  of 
four  thieves,  who,  during  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  plundered  the  dead 
bodies  with  perfect  security,  being  prewired  from  contagion  by  this 
aromatic  vinegar,  which  has  hence  Deen  called  "  Le  vinaigre  des  quatre 
voleurs." 

MARSH-GAS.  Light  earburetted  hydrogen.  A  hydrocarbon  pro- 
duced wherever  vegetable  matter  is  undergoing  decomposition  in  the 
presence  of  moisture.     In  coal-formations,  it  is  termed  fire-damp. 

MARSH'S  TEST.  A  test  for  arsenious  acid,  consisting  in  the 
action  upon  the  acid  of  nascent  hydrogen,  obtained  by  submitting  zinc  to 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  arsenious  acid  is  deoxidized,  with  evolution 
of  arsenietted  hydrogen  gas. 

MARSHALL  HALL  METHOD.  Postural  Method.  A  method 
of  treating  apnoea  (asphyxia)  from  drowning,  hanging,  &c.,  introduced 
by  Marshall  Hall.     The  following  are  his  rules  : — 

1 .  Treat  the  patient  instantly,  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  exposing 
the  face  and  chest  to  the  breeze  (except  in  severe  weather). 

I.     To  CLEAR  THE  THROAT — 

2.  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  fare,  with  one  wrist  under  the 
forehead.  [All  fluids  and  the  tongue  itself  then  fall  forward,  leaving 
the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free?\ 

If  there  be  breathing — wait  and  watch ;  if  not,  or  if  it/ail, — 

II.  To  excite  Respiration — 

3.  Turn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on  his  side,  and— 

4.  Excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  the  throat  with  a  feather,  &c.,  and 
dash  cold  water  on  the  face  previously  rubbed  warm. 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  instantly- 
Ill.  To  initiate  Respiration — 

5.  Replace  the  patient  on  his  face,  raising  and  supporting  the  chest 
well  on  a  folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dress. 
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6.  Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  theu 
briskly  on  the  face,  alternately ;  repeating  these  measures  deliberately, 
efficiently,  and  perse  veringlyyE/foea  times  in  the  minute,  occasionally 
varying  the  tide.  [When  the  patient  reposes  on  the  chest,  this  cavity 
is  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  expiration  takes  place ; 
*fcen  he  is  turned  on  the  side,  this  pressure  is  removed,  and  inspiration 
occurs.] 

7.  When  the  prone  position  is  resumed,  make  eouable  but  efficient 
pressure,  with  brisk  movement,  along  the  back  of  the  chest ;  removing 
it  immediately  before  rotation  on  the  side.  [The  first  measure  augments 
the  expiration,  the  second  commences  inspiration.] 

%*  The  result  is— Respiration ;  and— if  not  too  late— Life ! 

IV.  To  in  duck  Circulation  and  Warmth. 

8.  Rub  the  limbs  upwards,  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  with 
energy,  using  handkerchiefs,  &c.  [By  this  measure  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled along  the  veins  towards  the  heart.] 

9.  Let  the  limbs  be  thus  warmed  and  dried,  and  then  clothed,  the 
bystanders  supplying  the  requisite  garments. 

10.  Avoid  the  continuous  warm-bath,  and  the  position  on  or  inclined 
to  the  back.    See  Silvester  Method. 

MARSU'PIUM  (fiapauTriov,  a  purse  or  pouch).  1.  The  pouch  in 
which  marsupial  animals  carry  their  young.  2.  A  dark-coloured  mem- 
brane, found  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye  of  birds.  3.  A  sac  or 
bag  with  which  any  part  is  fomented. 

Marsupialis.  A  name  of  the  bursalis  muscle  or  obturator  in- 
ternum 

MARTIAL  (Mars,  iron).  An  old  mythological  designation  of 
several  preparations  of  iron.  Martial  regulus  is  metallic  antimony, 
procured  by  decomposing  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  by  means  of  iron. 
See  Mars. 

MASS  (ji&aam,  to  knead  together).  A  term  generally  considered 
synonymous  with  quantity;  thus,  bv  the  mass  of  a  body  is  usually 
meant  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains,  upon  the  supposition 
that  differences  of  weight  are  always  the  consequence  of  different  quan- 
tities of  matter.  On  this  supposition  the  term  mass  is  synonymous  with 
weight,  and  its  use  is  not  required  with  reference  to  bodies  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

MASSA  CA'RNEA,  Jacobi  Sylvii,  or  Plants  Pedis.  The  Item 
aeoessorius  muscle,  which  lies  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  a  small  mass 
qfjUth,  connected  with  the  flexor  longus. 

MASSETER  (^ao-o-ijxnp,  from  ua<r<rao/uac,  to  chew).  A  muscle 
which  assists  in  chewing.  Hence  the  term  masseteric,  as  applied  to  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

M  A'SSICOT.  Yellow  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  lead.  When  partially 
fused  by  heat,  it  is  called  litharge. 

MASSING.    A  term  applied  to  the  use  of  the  vapour-bath,  accom- 
panied by  friction,   kneading,  and  extension  of  the  muscles,  &c,  as 
fractised  by  the  Egyptians.    It  is  termed  shampooing  in  the  East 
ndies. 

MASTICATION  (masticare,  to  chew).    The  process  of  chewing 
solid  food,  preparatory  to  the  process  of  deglutition  or  swallowing. 
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MASTIC ATORIES  (masticare,  to  chew).  Acrid  sialogogues ;  sub- 
stances which,  on  being  masticated,  stimulate  the  excretory  ducts,  and 
increase  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

MASTICHE.  This  substance,  improperly  termed  gum  mastich,  it 
a  resinous  exudation  from  incisions  made  in  toe  stem  of  Pidaeia  lentis- 
cut,  a  plant  growing  in  the  island  Srio  and  other  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Masticin  is  the  substance  which  remains  on  dissolving  masticho 
in  alcohol. 

MASTITIS  (poo-rot,  the*  breast,  and  die,  a  suffix  denoting  inflam- 
mation). Inflammation  of  the  breast.  The  term  is  synonymous  with 
mammttis. 

MASTODY'NIA  {na<rro*y  the  breast,  6Mvu,  pain).  Maxodynia  ; 
Dolor  mammarum.  Pain  of  the  breast  in  women,  commonly  a  form-of 
hysteria,  or  an  attendant  on  lactation ;  occurring  not  unfrequently 
without  any  structural  disease  of  the  gland.  [The  distinction  between 
fidtot  as  the  mom's  breast,  and  fiavrot  as  the  woman's,  occurs  in  late 
authors  only.  Homer  always  uses  the  former,  the  Greek  tragedians  the 
latter  term.  J 

MASTOID  (paorot,  a  breast,  tWo*,  likeness).  Udder-shaped, 
shaped  like  the  breast  or  nipple ;  a  term  applied  to  a  process  and  a 
foramen  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  stylo-mastoid  foramen  is  situated 
between  the  root  of  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes. 

1.  Mastoid  cell*.  Numerous  large  openings  in  the  tympanum,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  mastoid  process  and  part  of  the 
petrous  bone. 

2.  Masto'idtus.  A  muscle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  so  named 
from  its  being  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process ;  its  origin  and  insertion 
are  shortly  described  in  its  synonym,  sterno-deido-mastotdeus. 

MASTURBATION  (masturbare,  perhaps  mama  stuprare).  Qnor- 
ism.    Excitement  of  the  generative  organs,  sensu  ob$camo. 

MATE'.  Paraguay-tea,  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Ilea 
Paraguay  en  sis,  or  Paraguay  holly,  and  extensively  used  in  South 
America.  The  word  "  mate  w  originally  designated  the  vessel  in  which 
the  infusion  was  prepared.  The  tree  is  called  Yerba,  or  plant  par  e#- 
ct  Hence. 

MATER  ACETI.  Mother  of  Vinegar ;  a  mould-plant,  belonging 
to  the  genus  mycoderma,  which  is  developed  in  vinegar,  and  forma 
thereon  a  thick  leather-like  coat,  similar  to  the  inflammatory  crust 
which  covers  the  crassamentum  of  blood  drawn  in  rheumatism. 

MATERIA  HERMAPHRODl'TA.  Materia  saponacea.  Under 
these  terms  has  been  described  a  supposed  proximate  principle,  or 
extractive  matter,  to  which  some  of  the  vegetable  tonics  are  said  to  owe 
their  bitterness  and  medicinal  activity. 

MATE'RIA  ME'DIGA.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  articles  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  their 
modes  of  action  in  the  restoration  of  health.  It  embraces,  therefore, 
pharmacology,  or  an  account  of  drugs,  and  therapeutics,  or  the  mode  of 
employing  them.     Medicinal  agents  are— 

1.  Natural,  or  those  which  are  found  ready-prepared  by  nature: 
these  are  simple  and  compound  substances,  organic  and  inorganic ;  the 
former  belonging  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  latter  to 
the  mineral. 

2.  Artificial,  or  those  which  have  been  modified,  either  by  addition 
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or  subtraction  of  tome  of  their  parts :  these  are  called  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  and  belong  to  the  department  of  chemistry. 

MATICO.  The  native  name  of  the  leaves  of  the  Piper  anpueti- 
folium,  now  called  Artanihe  elongata;  an  astringent  Peruvian  plant, 
recently  introduced  into  this  country.  The  name  is  derived  from  that 
of  its  discoverer,  a  soldier  called  Mateo,  better  known  under  his  nick- 
name Matico,  little  Matthew.    See  Piper. 

MATRASS.  A  cucurbit  or  vessel  of  glass,  earthenware,  or  metal, 
usually  of  a  globular  shape,  and  open  at  the  top,  for  the  purposes  of 
digestion,  evaporation,  &c.    See  Alembic, 

MA'TRES.  Mothers ;  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  membranes  of 
the  brain — the  dura  and  the  ma  mater,  from  the  fanciful  idea  that  they 
Were  the  origins  of  all  the  outer  membranes  of  the  body. 

MATRICARIA  (matrix,  the  uterus).  Medicines  for  disorders  of 
the  uterus.    Matricalia  is  a  better  term. 

M  ATRIX.  Literally,  a  female  animal  kept  for  breeding ;  also,  the 
womb.  Hence,  the  term  is  applied  generally  to  a  substance  in  which 
anything  is  moulded  or  formed,  as  to  the  homogeneous  matter  con- 
taining  the  nuclei  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues ;  to  the  gangue  or 
non-metallic  part  of  a  metalliferous  vein,  &c 

MATRIX  OF  TEETH.  The  formative  organ  of  a  mammalian 
tooth,  consisting  of  a  pulp  and  a  capsule ;  the  former  is  converted  into 
dentine,  the  latter  into  cement.  When  enamd  is  to  be  added,  a  peculiar 
organ  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  which  arranges  the 
hardening  material  into  the  form,  and  of  the  density,  characteristic  of 
enamel. 

MATTER  {materia  and  materiet,  probably  from  mater,  the  mother- 
stuff,  Smith).  The  general  term  for  all  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
bodies,  commonly  called  ponderables.  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added 
the  ethereal,  as  by  means  of  this  both  heat  and  light  are  communicated 
by  radiation. 

Material  substances  have  two  kinds  of  properties, pAynco/ and  chemical, 
and  the  study  of  their  phenomena  belongs  to  two  corresponding  branches 
of  knowledge,  natural  philotophy  and  chemistry. 

MATURATION  {maturare,  to  ripen).  The  process  succeeding  to 
inflammation,  by  which  pus  is  formed  in  an  abscess.  Applications  which 
promote  suppuration  have  been  called  maturants. 

MAUVE.  Aniline-purple.  A  beautiful  purple  or  lilac  dye,  ob- 
tained from  aniline.  The  term  is  French  for  marsh-mallow,  and  is 
expressive  of  the  colour  of  the  flower.  The  basis  of  the  dye  has  been 
termed  mauveine. 

MAW-WORM.  The  A  scans  vermicularis.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Dr.  Harvey,  from  the  occasional  visit  which  this  animal 
makes  to  the  maw  or  stomach,  in  migrating  from  its  proper  region, 
which  is  the  rectum ;  but,  more  probably,  from  the  peculiar  effects 
which  it  often  produces  on  the  maw  or  stomach  by  sympathy,  and 
without  quitting  its  home,  as  a  gnawing  pain,  and  faintness  from  the 
intolerable  itching  it  excites  in  the  anus. 

MAX  I'LL  A  (dim.  of  mala,  the  cheek-bone,  jaw).  The  jaw;  the 
jaw-bone.  Hence  the  term  maxillary,  as  applied  to  nerves,  arteries,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  jaw.    See  Mandibulum. 

1.  Majtillo-labialis.  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the  triangu- 
laris labiorum. 
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2.  Maxillo-labii-masalis.  The  name  given  by  Dumas  to  the  elevator 
labii  superioris  alssque  nasi. 

3.  Maxillo-palpebralis.  The  name  given  by  Dumas  to  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum. 

4.  Maxilfopkaryngeal  space.  A  triangular  interval  between  the 
side  of  the  pharynx  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

MEASLES  (D.  maschel%  Ger.  Maseru,  the  spotted  sickness,  the 
leprosy).  An  acute,  febrile,  contagious  disease,  mostly  occurring 
in  epidemics,  and  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  crimson  rash.  The 
term  morbilli  mitiores  is  applied  to  the  mildest  variety ;  morbilli  pra- 
triores,  malignant  measles,  or  black  measles,  to  the  severest  variety ; 
and  morbilli  tine  catarrho  to  the  disease  when  unaccompanied  by  any 
catarrhal  symptom.    See  Rubeola. 

Etymology.  The  term  measles  is  probably  derived,  according  to 
Mr.  E.  Wilson,  "  from  an  ancient  English  word  *  mesel,'  used  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third  synonymously  with  leper.  Other  cognate 
terms  are  meselle,  meselrie,  meselry." 

MEAT-BISCUITS,  AMERICAN.  These  contain,  in  a  concen- 
trated and  portable  form,  all  the  nutriment  of  the  meat,  combined  with 
wheaten  or  other  flour.  One  pound  of  this  biscuit  is  said  to  contain 
the  nutriment  or  essence  of  five  pounds  of  good  meat ;  a  22-gallon 
cask  can  contain  the  concentrated  nutriment  of  500  lbs.  of  fresh  meat 
with  70  lbs.  of  flour. 

MEATUS  (meare,  to  pass,  to  flow).  Literally,  a  going  or  passing, 
and,  by  me  ton.,  a  way,  path,  or  postage.  Hence,  meatus  auditorius  is 
the  canal  of  the  external  ear,  which  leads  to  the  tympanum ;  meatus 
urinarius  is  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  in  both  sexes. 

Meatuses  of  the  Nans,  The  space  intervening  between  the  superior 
and  the  middle  spongy  bone  is  the  superior  meatus ;  that  between  the 
middle  and  the  inferior  is  the  middle  meatus ;  that  between  the  inferior 
and  the  floor  of  the  fossa  is  the  inferior  meatus. 

MECHANICAL  ANTIDOTES.  A  term  applied  by  Pereira  to 
a  class  of  topical  medicines  which  act  mechanically,  by  sheathing  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and 
by  obstructing  absorption. 

MECHANICAL  THEORY.  A  system  of  medicine,  by  which 
all  diseases  were  attributed  principally  to  lentor  and  morbid  viscidity 
of  ike  blood ;  attenuant  and  diluent  medicines,  or  substances  for  pro- 
moting mechanical  force,  were  adopted  :  thus,  mercury  was  supposed  to 
act  by  its  specific  gravity. 

MECO'NIC  ACID  {jxt**v,  a  poppy).  The  characteristic  scid  of 
opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  morphia.  Meconin,  or 
opianyl,  is  a  neutral  principle  existing  in  opium. 

MI^CO'NICA  (/ifftaii'iKov,  of  or  like  a  poppy,  from  /u»»*«r,  a  poppy). 
Opiata.  Preparations  of  opium.  The  term  meconium  was  applied  by 
Pliny  to  inspissated  poppy -juice. 

MECONIUM  (iii)Kt*viov,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy; 
opium).  The  first  discharge  of  faeces,  of  a  blackish  green  colour,  in 
infants.  It  consists  of  the  excrementitious  matter  of  the  bile  of  the 
foetus,  which  collects  together  with  intestinal  mucus  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  canal. 

MEDIAN  LINE  (medianalinea).  An  ideal  line  dividing  the  body 
longitudinally  and  symmetrically  into  two  parts,  the  one  on  th«  t\^\\.> 
the  otber  on  the  left. 
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MEDIASTI'NUM.  A  membranous  partition  dividing  the  thorax 
into  the  lateral  cavities,  and  distinguished  into  the  anterior,  the  middle, 
and  the  posterior  portions.  Among  the  Romans,  the  mediastinus  was  a 
slave  employed  in  various  menial  occupations,  as  in  agriculture,  attend- 
ing to  the  hath,  Ac.  ;  a  helper,  a  drudge. 

1.  Mediastinum  testis.  A  projecting  ridge  formed  by  reflection  of 
the  tunica  albuginea  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  into  the 
interior  of  the  gland.     It  is  also  called  Corjms  /lit/hmorianum. 

2.  Mediastino-pericarditis  (ctdlous).  A  variety  of  chronic  pericar- 
ditis in  which  the  serous  and  fibrous  pericardium  and  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  mediastinum  arc  the  seats  of  the  pathological  change. 

MEDICAMENT A'RIA  (medicamentum,  a  drug).  The  art  of  pre- 
paring drugs ;  pharmacy.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  a  female 
mixer  of  poisons. 

MEDICAME'NTUM.  A  medicament;  a  term  applied  only  to 
what  heals  bodily  or  mental  disease,  whereas  remedium  is  said  of  any- 
thing which  contributes  to  the  alleviation  of  pain.  There  are  remedies 
against  cold,  but  no  medicament.  Medicumentum  is  the  remedy  that 
is  made  nse  of,  and  remedium  the  healing  remedy.  Medicamemta 
oruda  are  unprepared  medicines,  or  simples.  Medicamenta  arcana 
are  secret  meaicines,  now  called  patent  or  proprietary  medicines. 

MEDICATION  {medicare,  to  medicate).  The  process  of  medi- 
cating or  impregnating  with  medicinal  substances,  as  wines,  wool,  &c. 

MEDICFNA  (mederi,  to  heal).  The  healing  or  medical  art; 
medicine ;  surgery.  The  term  meaicina  is  an  adjective,  and  is  used  as' 
a  substantive,  the  real  substantive,  ars,  being  understood.  So  mediema 
(sc.  taberna)'\s  the  shop  of  an  apothecary  or  surgeon;  medieina  (sc.  res) 
is  a  remedy  or  medicine. 

1.  Forensic  medicine,  or  Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  the  application  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  preservation  of  the  human  species  and  to  the 
exercise  of  justice. 

2.  Pneumatic  medicine  is  a  branch  of  therapeutics  which  aims  at 
curing  diseases,  especially  consumption,  by  inhalation  of  various  kinds 
of  gases. 

8.  Veterinary  medicine  is  the  application  of  medical  knowledge  to 
the  treatment  of  the  lower  animals. 

MEDITU'LLIUM  (medius,  middle).  This  Latin  term  simply 
means  the  middle,  but  it  is  used  synonymously  with  diploe,  or  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

MED1US.  Middle  ;  equally  distant  from  both  extremities.  Hence, 
the  median  line  is  the  vertical'  line  which  divides  the  body  into  two 
equal  parts ;  the  median  vein  is  the  middle  vein  of  the  arm,  situated 
between  the  basilic  and  the  cephalic  vein ;  the  median  nerve  is  the 
largest  nerve  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

^  MEDUIiLA  (medius,  middle).  Marrow ;  a  kind  of  fat  or  fixed 
oil,  occupying  the  middle,  or  cavities,  of  bones.  In  botany,  the  pith  of 
plants. 

1.  Medulla  innominata.  A  narrow  medullary  band  formed  by  the 
corpus  callosum,  slightly  overlapping  the  tractus  opticus. 

2.  Medulla  oblongata.  The  upper  enlarged  portion  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal cord,  extending  from  the  cerebral  protuberance  to  the  great 
occipital  foramen. 

3.  Medulla  spinalis.    The  spinal  marrow  or  cord,  extending  from 
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the  great  occipital  foramen  to  tbe  second  lumbar  vertebra.    It  finally 
separates  into  the  cauda  equina,  or  horse's  taiL 

4.  Medulla  fornicata.  That  portion  of  tbe  medulla,  termed  the 
form*,  which  extends  into  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  terminates  in  the 
crura  cerebri.    See  Fornix. 

5.  Medulla  jbuida  aliens.  Ramollissement  blanc,  or  white  softening 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

6.  Medullary.  The  designation  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain, 
contained  within  the  cortical  or  cineritious  substance. 

7.  Medullary  membrane.  The  membrane  which  lines  the  medullary 
canal  of  the  long  bones,  the  Haversian  canals,  the  cancelli  of  the  flat 
bones,  &c,  forming  a  kind  of  internal  periosteum. 

MEDULLARY  RAYS  (medulla,  marrow,  pith).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  radii  proceeding  from  the  medulla  to  the  Dark,  seen  in  almost 
any  transverse  section  of  an  exogenous  stem. 

MEDULLARY  SHEATH  (medulla,  marrow,  pith).  The  sheath 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  pith  in  plants,  ami  consists  principally 
of  spiral  vessels. 

MBDU'LLIN  (medulla,  pith).  A  name  given  to  the  porous  pith  of 
the  elder,  after  it  has  been  treated  with  water  and  with  alcohol,  and 
acquired  the  form  of  lignin. 

MEERSCHAUM.  Ecumedcmer.  Sea-foam.  A  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, found  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  a  few  other  countries.  In  the 
Crimea  it  forms  a  deep  stratum,  and  is  called  heff-kil. 

ME'GRIM.  This  term  is  probably  a  corruption  from  the  Greek 
compound  word  hemicrania,  through  the  French  word  mioraine. 

MEIBOMIAN  GLANDS.  Ciliary  follicle*.  Small  sebiparous 
glands,  first  described  by  Meibomius,  lying  under  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  eye-lids,  and  secreting  an  unctuous  matter.  About  twenty  or 
thirty  ducts  of  these  glands  open  upon  the  tarsus  of  each  eye-lid. 

MEKCTOP Y  (uifKov,  length,  rdtrov,  a  place).  A  Greek  compound 
word,  intended  to  designate  the  "antera-posterior  symmetry"  of  limbs  in 
the  vertcbrata.  According  to  this  theory, "  the  anterior  digit,  or  thumb, 
is  the  true  bomologue  of  the  posterior  digit,  or  little  toe,  and  the  little 
finger  is,  in  like  manner,  homologous  with  the  great  toe.'*  All  eminent 
Americans,  we  are  told,  are  agreed  upon  this  point. — L.  Med.  Ree. 

MEL.  Honey ;  a  substance  secreted  by  the  nectariferous  glands  of 
flowers,  and  collected  by  the  Apis  mellifica,  or  Hive-bee,  which  trans- 
ports it  in  its  crop  or  honey-bag  to  the  bive.    See  Honey. 

MEL  ACETATUM.  Acetated  honey,  or  the  oxymel  simplex,  con- 
sisting of  clarified  honey  and  acetic  acid. 

MEL  JEGYPTI'ACUM.  The  Linimentum  aruginis  of  the  old 
phannacoposias,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  iu  honey. 

MEL  BORA 'CIS.  Borax  honey,  consisting  of  clarified  honey  and 
borax  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

MEL  DEPURA'TUM.  Clarified  honey;  honey  melted  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  strained  while  hot  through  flannel. 

MEL  RO'SjE.  Honey  of  roses ;  prepared  from  the  dried  red  rose, 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  honey. 

MELjE'N A  (niKuiva  voaov,  morbus  niger,  the  black  di*a$e;  hence 
the  name  black  jaundice).  Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels ;  a  discharge 
of  dark-coloured  or  more  or  less  altered  blood  from  the  bowels,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  or  from  those  of  the  ia- 

c  c  2 
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tettinet  only.    The  adjective  term  it  used  singly,  the  •ubttantive  being 
understood.     By  Hoffmann  the  disease  it  called  eecesstu  nigtr. 

MEIjAM.  A  substance  formed  by  distilling  dry  hydro-sulpho- 
eyanate  of  ammonia.  On  boiling  melam  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
crystalline  substance  it  generated,  called  melamine. 

MELAMPO'DIUM.  A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Black 
Hellebore,  from  Melatupus,  who  is  said  to  have  first  used  it. 

MELANOMA  (piAav  aTpa,  black  blood).  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  Goodwin  to  asphyxia,  from  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  that  affec- 
tion ;  he  distinguishes  the  disease  into  melanesma  from  hanging,  from 
drowning,  and  from  inspiration  of  fixed  air. 

MELANCHOLIA  (fiiXaiva  x°M,  black  bile,  or  choler).  Melan- 
choly, madness,  mental  dejection.  "  Disorder  of  the  intellect,  with 
depression,  often  with  suicidal  tendency."  The  varieties  are  the  gloomy, 
or  attonita;  the  restless,  or  errabunda;  the  mischievous,  or  malevolent; 
and  the  self-complacent,  or  complacent. 

"This  term  has  now  ceased,  nearly  or  altogether,  to  designate  a 
particular  form  of  moody  madness,  the  German  '  Ticfsinn,'  which  was 
ascribed  by  the  old  physicians  to  a  predominance  of  black  bile  mingling 
with  the  blood.  It  was  not,  it  is  true,  always  restrained  to  this  par- 
ticular form  of  mental  unsoundness ;  thus,  Burton's  •  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy''  hat  not  to  do  with  this  one  form  of  madness,  but  with  all. 
This,  however,  was  its  prevailing  use,  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  link 
of  connexion  between  its  present  use,  as  a  deep  pentiveness  or  sadness, 
and  its  past.*' — Trench. 

Melancholia  Mrlamorphosis.  A  variety  of  melancholia  iu  which  the 
patient  imagines  that  be  it  changed  into  a  wild  animal  See  Lycan- 
thropia. 

ME'LANIC  ACID  (ni\a*}  tit'Xarov,  black).  The  name  Riven  to 
a  principle  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet,  in  a  specimen  of  black  urine. 
Prout  tayt  it  is  apparently  connected  with  lithic  acid. 

ME'LANIN  (tiikas,  ptXayot,  black).  A  term  which  hat  been  ap- 
plied to  the  piamentum  nigrum,  or  black  pigment  of  the  eye. 

MELANO'COMOUS  VARIETY  OF  MAN  (Ma«,  ftiXavo*, 
black,  Ko*/itf,  hair).  One  of  Prichard's  three  principal  varieties  of  Man, 
founded  on  differences  of  complexion.  The  Melanacomotu  or  black- 
haired  variety  includes  every  thade  of  colour  from  the  black  of  the 
8enegal  Negro  to  the  light  olive  of  the  northern  Hindoos,  and  from  the 
latter  there  may  be  traced  every  variety  of  shade  among  the  Persians 
and  other  Asiatics  to  the  complexion  of  the  swarthy  Spaniards,  and  of 
black-haired  Europeans  in  general.  The  other  varieties  are  the  Leu- 
com  and  the  Xanthous. 

MELANODERMA  (/uAac,  pt'Aaiw,  black,  iipua,  skin).  A 
black  discoloration  of  the  tkin.  The  term  tbould  be  dermo-  or  dennato- 
melania  (fitXarla,  blackness),  blackness  of  the  tkin.  Melanodermatos 
is  an  adjective,  meaning  black-skinned. 

ME'LANOID  CANCER  (tiiAat,  pt'Aavov,  black,  sUot,  likeness). 
Carcinoma  melanoticum;  fungus  melanotics.  Black  cancer;  consisting 
generally  of  medullary  cancer,  modified  by  the  tuperaddition  of  a 
black  pigment 

MELANO'MA  (psXcfiuyia,  blackness).    This  term  denotes  black- 
ness or  black  discoloration,  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  Mela- 
mans,  which  properly  means,  a  becoming  black— a  cause,  not  a  product. 
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Hence  the  description  given  nnder  Melanosis  should  appear  under 
Melanoma.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

MELANOPA'THIA  (piXat,  M£\a»o«,  black,  iraBot,  disease). 
Nigrities.  Black  disease ;  augmentation  of  the  natural  pigment  of  the 
rete  mucosum ;  a  disease  belonging  to  the  order  Macula  of  Willan,  the 
Epichrosis  of  Mason  Good,  or  Dyschroma.    See  Spilus. 

MELANOSIS  (jjiiXaif  ma  it  or  niXavoit,  a  becoming  black).  Me- 
lanic  or  black  cancer;  a  morbid  product  of  a  dark-brown  or  black 
appearance,  deposited  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.  True  Mela* 
nosis  is  described  by  Carswell  under  the  following  forms  : — 

1.  Punctiform  melanosis,  presenting  minute  points  of  dark  matter 
over  a  large  surface. 

2.  Tuberi/brtn  melanosis,  presenting  tumors  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  in  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  or  on  the  surface  of  serous  mem- 
branes. 

8.  Stratiform  and  liqui/brm  melanosis,  presenting  an  appearance  like 
that  of  Indian  ink,  principally  on  serous  membranes  or  m  accidental 
cavities.    See  Melanoma, 

ME'LAS  (niXat,  black).  A  term  applied  by  the  Ancients  to  a 
superficial  affection,  resembling  the  alpkos,  except  in  its  colour ;  it  is 
synonymous  with  the  lepra  nigricans,  or  black  leprosy,  as  distinguished 
rrom  teuki,  or  the  white  leprosy, "  the  former  being  lepra  or  elephantiasis 
OrsBcornm,  with  the  deposition  of  black  pigment  in  the  rete  mucosum ; 
the  latter,  the  same  disease  with  the  abstraction  or  absence  of  pigment** 
—E.  Wilson. 

MELASMA  (fiikasrua,  a  black  or  livid  spot).  This  term  and 
melanopatkia  and  melanoderma  are  all  applicable  to  pathological  black' 
ness  of  the  skin ;  to  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  pigment  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  differing  from  chloasma  only  in  its  darker  tint. 

Melasma  Addison*.     Addison's  disease.     Bronzed  skin. 

MELA'SSES  (me/,  honey).  Molasses.  The  uncrystallizable  part  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  separated  from  the  sugar  during  its  manu- 
facture—a sort  of  mother*  water  of  raw  sugar. 

MELA'SSIC  ACID  (uiKt,  honey).  An  acid  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  alkalies  and  heat  upon  jprape-sugar. 

MELIKERIS  (iitKiicnpit,  a  virulent  eruption  on  the  head,  resem- 
bling a  honey-comb,  from  niXi,  honey,  and  Kijpot ,  wax).  Tineafavosa. 
Another  name  for  herion,  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  follicles  of 
the  scalp.  Mr.  E.  Wilson  observes,  that  the  term  has  been  misapplied 
to  an  encysted  tumor  of  the  scalp,  containing  a  substance  resembling 
wax,  and  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

M  ELFSSIC  ACI D  (uiXtoaa,  a  bee).  An  acid  obtained  from  bees'- 
wax.  Melissene  is  a  hydrocarbon,  melissine  an  alcohol,  corresponding 
with  the  acid. 

MELITA'GRA  ^utXt,  fiiXirot,  honey,  iky  pa,  a  seizure).  An  exu- 
dative disease,  emitting  a  honey -like  discharge ;  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  ekzema  pustulosum  vel  impetiginodes  of  the  face. — E.  Wilton. 

ME'LITOSE  (jiiXt,  honey).  A  variety  of  sugar  contained  in 
Australian  manna,  a  product  of  a  species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  yielding, 
by  fermentation,  a  non-crystallized  body,  called  eucalyn. 

MELITU'RIA  (m«Xi,  honey,  ovplm,  to  pass  urine).  Glucosuria. 
Another  term  for  diabetes  meltitus,  denoting  the  pretence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine. 
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.MELLI'GO  (mel,  honey}.  A  honey-like  juice ;  and,  hence,  any 
medicine  which  dm  the  consistence  and  sweetness  of  honey.  Hence 
the  term  melligo  taraxaci,  or  fluid  extract  of  dandelion. 

MELLI'TA.  Honey-preparations,  as  mel  depuratum,  mel  despu- 
matum,  mel  tomb,  and  mel  sodii  boracis. 

ME'LOE  VESICATO'RIA.  The  name  riven  by  Linnaeus  to  a 
coleopterous  insect,  employed  as  a  blister-beetle.  The  Meloe  majoJis 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  cantharidin. 

MELO'SIS  (fin\«<rit,  from  ptf\o»,  to  probe  a  wound).  A  term 
used  by  Hippocrates  to  designate  the  use  of  the  probe,  or  the  process  of 
probing  a  wound. 

MEMBRA'NA.  This  term  formerly  denoted  the  skin  of  animals, 
dressed  like  our  parchment  or  vellum  to  write  upon.  In  anatomy  it 
signifies  sometimes  a  bag  for  containing  fluids,  sometimes  a  thin  sub- 
stance lining  a  cavity.    The  membranes  of  the  body  are  the— 

1.  Mucous  membranes,  lining  all  the  cavities  of  the  body  which  com- 
municate with  the  external  air,  and  secreting  mucus. 

2.  Serous  membranes,  lining  cavities  of  the  body  which  are  not  exter- 
nally open  ;  they  are  divided  into  the  splanchnic  serous  membranes  and 
the  synovial  membranes. 

3.  Fibrous  membranes,  of  various  forms,  constituting  capsules, 
sheaths,  aponeuroses,  Sec. ;  by  their  combination  with  the  two  preceding 
Jrinds  of  membrane,  they  constitute  the  /ibro  serous  and  ftbro-mncous 
membranes. 

4.  Membrane,  adventitious.  A  membrane  which  counects  parts  not 
usually  connected,  or  of  a  different  texture  from  the  ordinary,  as  mem- 
brane of  cicatrix  The  Latin  term  adventitius  means  foreign,  strange, 
and  is  opposed  to  proprius,  innatus,  insitus,  &c. 

5.  Membrane,  investing.  The  first  layer  of  cells  which  assumes  a 
distinctly  membranous  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  cicatricula  of  the 
ovum,  hitherto  called  the  serous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

6.  Membrane,  false.  This  is  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  is 
formed  by  the  confutation  of  the  fibrinous  fluid  or  lymph  poured  out 
on.  membranes  which  have  a  free  surface. 

7.  Membrane,  limitary.  A  perfectly  structureless,  transparent 
membrane,  constituting  the  coat,  or  sheath,  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and 
corresponding  with  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscular  fibres.  In  quite 
unaltered  nerve-fibres,  it  is,  except  in  certain  situations,  wholly  invisible. 

8.  Memhrana  capsulo- papillaris.  A  vascular  membrane  extending 
backwards  from  the  pu  pi  liar  margin  of  the  iris  in  the  foetus  of  the 
mammalia  and  of  man,  and  connecting  the  margin  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  with  the  margin  of  the  iris. 

9.  Membrana  corticalis.  The  external  transparent  coat  of  the  ovum 
of  mammalia,  existing  before  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  as  observed 
by  Von  Baer. 

10.  Membrana  decidua.  The  deciduous  membrane,  which  is  deve- 
loped upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  before  the  ovum  reaches 
that  organ.  It  consists  of  a  whitish -gray,  moist,  and  soft  mass,  similar 
to  coagulated  fibrin,  and  entirely  formed  of  nucleated  cells.  See 
Decidua  Membrana. 

11.  Membrana  dentata.  A  process  of  the  pia  mater,  sent  off  from 
either  side  of  the  cord,  and  forming  a  serration  between  each  of  the 
nerves. 
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12.  Membrana  fusca.  An  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue  connecting 
the  choroid  with  the  sclerotica. 

13b  Membrana  germinativa.  The  germinal  membrane,  the  earliest 
development  of  the  germ  in  fishes  and  the  amphibia,  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  stratum  of  yolk  of  definite  extent;  it  gradually  extends  itself  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  yolk,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  vesicle 
including  the  mass  of  yolk. 

14.  membrana  hyalo'idea.  The  membrane  which  secretes  and  con- 
tains the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

15.  Membrana  intermedia.  A  term  applied  to  the  membrane  which, 
in  the  ovum  of  the  bird,  lies  between  the  rudimentary  nervous  centres 
and  the  mucous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

16.  Membrana  interossea.  The  interosseous  ligament  which  passes 
obliquely  downward  from  the  sharp  ridge  on  the  radius  to  that  on  the 
ulna. 

17.  Membrana  Jacdbi.  Jacob's  Membrane,  the  external  membrane 
or  layer  of  the  retina. 

18.  Membrana  media.  The  name  given  by  the  earlier  writers  to 
that  part  of  the  allantois  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  amnion,  and 
which  contains  but  few  vessels ;  it  is  the  endockorion  of  Dutrochet. 

19.  Membrana  nictilans  (nictart,  to  wink).  A  membrane  with 
which  birds  and  reptiles  occasionally  cover  their  even  This  term  hag 
been  erroneously  applied  to  a  loose  crescentiform  (old  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  which  has  neither  the  office  nor  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  nictitating  membrane. 

20.  Membrana  pigmentu  The  interna]  layer  of  the  choroid  mem- 
brane, which  retains  the  pismentnm  nigrum  in  its  place. 

21.  Membrana  piluiiana,  or  Schnciderian.  The  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 

22.  Membrana  papillaris  (papilla,  the  pupil  of  the  eye).  A  mem- 
brane extended  across  the  pupil  of  the  foetus.  It  disappears  at  about 
the  seventh  month. 

23.  Membrana  saeci/ormis.  A  synovial  membrane,  which  forms 
a  duplicature  between  the  radius  and  the  ulna. 

24  Membrana  semilunaris.  The  name  given  to  the  conjunctiva  at 
that  part  of  its  course  where  it  is  posterior  to  the  caruncula,  and  a  little 
external  to  it.  This  membrana  semilunaris  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  rudiment  of  the  membrana  nictitans,  or  the  third  eye-lid  of  the 
lower  animals. 

25.  Membrana  tympani.  A  membrane  extended  over  the  circular 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  thus  separating  the 
external  from  the  middle  ear. 

26.  Membrana  versicolor.  The  name  of  a  brilliant  and  variously 
coloured  membrane  which  forms  part  of  the  choroid  in  many  animals. 
Dalrymple  denied  its  existence  in  the  human  eye. 

27.  Membrana  vUellina.  The  vitelline  membrane,  lying  within  the 
ovicapsule,  and  surrounding  the  yolk  of  the  ovum. 

28.  Membranes  reunientes.  A  term  recently  applied  by  Rathke  to 
certain  parts  of  the  embryo  of  all  the  vertebrate  classes.  To  the  very 
thin  membranous  part  of  the  abdominal  walls  in  the  embryo,  he  gives 
the  name  of  membrana  reuniens  inferior,  and  to  the  corresponding  nart 
in  the  dorsal  region  the  name  of  membrana  reuniens  superior ;  while 
he  reserves  the  terms  lamina  afjdominales  and  lamina  donates  for  the 
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observes  that  "  the  term  '  membrane,'  applic* 
basement  face  of  the  derma,  must  be  accepted  w 
presence  of  a  separate  layer  has  not  been  demon 
simple  idea  that  can  be  given  of  it  is,  to  regai 
special  organization  of  the  derma." 

ME'MBRUM.  A  member  or  limb ;  an  ezt 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  some  partic 
virile*  the  pen  it,  &c.     It  is  not  said  of  the  nead. 

MENDA'CIAUNGU'IUM.  Literally,  liesc 
roundish  spots  frequently  observed  on  the  nails 
structure.  The  ancient  writers,  more  courteou 
unguium^  flowers  of  the  nails.  The  Greeks,  to 
them  \fv«af,  or  white  spots,  without  any  alii 
"  white  lies.       See  Selene  unguium. 

MENDO'SUS  (mendax,  false).  Spurious,  or 
cotfa,  the  false  ribs ;  mendosa  sntura,  the  bastard 
the  cranium. 

MENIDRCV8IS  (jutji'iv,  menses,  idp&t,  sw. 
oozing  from  the  skin,  occurring  instead  of  the 
But  the  term  does  not  deuote  the  vicariousness  ol 

MENIERE'S    DISEASE.    An    ear-disea* 
"auditory  vertigo,"  apoplectiform    deafness,   & 
Meniere.     It  it  caused  by  a  sudden  extravasation 
the  auditory  nervous  apparatus. 
,  J  MENINGES  (pi.  of  /u><y&  a   membrane), 

i  membranes  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  mater,  tr. 

arachnoid.  The  term  Meninges  is,  however,  ap 
branes  than  those  of  the  brain,  as  of  the  tymj 
rinao-. 

I.  Mentngitie.  Inflammation  of  the  memb 
Under  this  term  are  comprised  inflammation  of ' 
mater,  usually  termed  simple  meningitis ;  inflam 
noid  alone,  or  arachnitis ;  and  inflammation  of  th 
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6.  Memngo-pkylaa  ($6Aa£,  a  watcher).  An  instrument  formerly 
used  for  protecting  the  dura  mater  and  brain  from  injury,  during  the 
operation  of  trepanning. 

6.  Meningow.  A  variety  of  syndesmosis  in  which  membrane  is 
employed,  as  in  the  union  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  in  the  foetus. 

MENISCUS  (pt|i»iffKOf,  dim.  of  u^sn,  a  crescent,  Lat  lunula). 
1.  A  lens  which  is  concave  on  one  side  aud  convex  on  the  other,  its 
section  resembling  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  2.  Also,  a 
term  applied  by  authors  to  interarticular  fibrous  cartilage,  as  the 
glenoid,  etc. 

MENISPE'RMUM  PALMA'TUM.  The  Kalumb  or  Calumba- 
plant,  now  called  Cocculus  palmaius.  It  yields  the  Calumba-root  of 
the  shops,  and  its  seeds  contain  menispermic  acid. 

Memspermia ;  paramenispermia.  Two  crystalline  substances  found 
in  the  seed-coat  of  Cocculus  Indicus. 

MENOPAU'SIC  (mi?*,  i*n*6v,  mensis,  *au«»,  to  make  to  cease). 
That  which  causes  the  manes  to  cease,  as  timidity,  irritability,  de- 
ranged sensations,  &c 

MENORRHAGIA  0"j»*,  n»»6t,  mentis,  a  month,  finyvvfit,  to 
break  forth).  Menstrua  immodica.  Excessive  menstruation.  A 
morbidly  profuse  discharge  of  the  catamenia,  commonly  called  flooding, 
or  uterine  hemorrhage.  It  is  termed  passive,  when  it  results  from 
general  relaxation  or  debility ;  active,  when  it  is  the  effect  of  plethora, 
with  inordinate  arterial  vigour. 

MENCSTA8IS  (jiijy,  /utivov,  mensis,  a  month,  vrasrit,  stagna- 
tion). A  suppression  or  retention  of  the  menses  or  catamenial  dis- 
charge. 

MENSES  (mensis,  a  month).  The  months ;  the  monthly  discharge 
or  period ;  the  catamenia  or  courses.  Mensium  retentio  and  suppresssa 
are  other  terms  for  amenorrhosa.    See  Menstruation. 

ME/N8TR(JA,MENSTRUORUM  (moists, a  month).  Katamenia. 
A  nom.  pi.  noun,  denoting  monthly  purgations  or  menses.  Hence  the 
terms,  menstrua  eacilia,  scanty  or  deficient  menstruation ;  menstrua 
vicaria,  vicarious  menstruation ;  menstrua  difficiUa,  painful  menstrua- 
tion, or  dysmenorrhea ;  and  menstrua  immodiea,  excessive  menstrua- 
tion, or  menorrhagia.    See  Menstruation. 

Menstrua  alba.  An  old  term  denoting  a  state  resembling  that  of 
catarrhal  inflammation,  existing  prior  to  the  menstrual  period. 

ME'NSTRUAL  ULCER.  The  name  given  to  ulcers  occurring  in 
chlorotic  young  women,  and  exuding  a  sanguineous  fluid  at  the  period 
of  the  monthly  discharge,  if  this  be  absent 

MENSTRUATION  (menstrua,  pi.  neut  of  menstruus,  used  abso- 
lutely). Proftuviwn  sanguineum.  The  periodical  discharge  from  the 
female  generative  organs  of  a  bloody  fluid  poured  out  by  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  uterus.  The  menstrual  periods  occur  usually  at  intervals  of 
a  solar  month,  their  duration  being  from  three  to  six  days. 

MENSTRUUM.  A  term  synonymous  with  solvent.  A  liquid  which 
does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  dissolved.  Thus, 
pure  water  is  employed  to  dissolve  gum,  alcohol  to  dissolve  resins,  and 
acids  to  dissolve  the  bases  of  colchicum  and  squill.  Formerly  it  was 
the  custom  for  chemists  to  digest  the  sol  vend,  or  substance  to  be  dis- 
solved, in  the  solvent  for  a  philosophical  month,  or  forty  days,  and  hence 
arose  the  names  menstrual  solvent  or  menstruum. 
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MENSURATION  (mensura,  a  measure).  The  process  of  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  size  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  It  consists 
simply  in  measuring  the  superficial  extent  of  the  chest  with  a  piece  of 
tape  stretched  over  it  from  certain  fixed  points. 

MENTA'GRA  (mentum,  the  chin,  ay  pa,  seizure).  A  barbarous 
term  for  the  equally  barbarous  phrase.  Mycosis  menti,  denoting  an  erup- 
tion about  the  chin,  somewhst  resembling  the  soft  pulp  of  the  fig. 
Why  not  adopt  the  term  genet  agra,  from  yivttov,  the  chin  ?  We 
bare  pono-glossus  and  genio-hyoideut,  classical  words,  though  incor- 
rectly spelled. 

MENTAGROTHYTON  {mentagra'nnd  <pvr6»,  a  plant).  Sycosis 
contagiosa.  A  hybrid  name  proposed  by  Gruby  of  Vienna,  who  con- 
siders sycosis  to  be  occasioned  by  a  new  cryptogamic  plant,  existing 
in  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  beard,  snd  around  that  portion  which 
is  contained  in  the  hair-follicle.  The  disease  is  thus  supposed  to  be 
of  a  purely  vegetable  origin,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  communicated 
by  transmission  of  the  spores  of  the  plant — an  opinion  from  which 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  entirely  dissents.    See  Mentagra, 

MENTHA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Labiate  plant*,  including  M. 
viridis.  green  mint  or  spear-mint ;  M.  piperita,  or  peppermint ;  and 
M.  putepium,  or  pennyroyal. 

MENTUM.  The  chin ;  the  projecting  surface  of  which  is  termed 
the  mental  process.  1.  The  mental  or  laJnal  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the 
inferior  dental  nerve,  emerging  from  the  jaw  at  the  mental  foramen. 
2.  Under  the  term  mento-lalnaiis,  Chaussier  hss  united  the  levator 
labii  inferioris  and  the  quadratus  muscles. 

MEPHITIS.  A  noxious,  pestilential  exhalation  from  the  earth. 
Hence  the  term  Mepkitic  add  was  applied  by  Bewley  to  carbonic  acid, 
from  its  occasioning  death  on  being  respired.  Mepkitic  air  is  another 
name  for  nitrogen  gas. 

MERA'CUS  (mens,  unmixed).  Without  mixture.  Celsus  has 
meraom  potiones,  draughts  of  pure  wine ;  and  Pliny,  vinum  meraculum, 
wine  pretty  pure. 

MERCAPTAN.  Sulphur -alcohol.  A  liquid  of  an  ethereal 
character,  named  from  its  energetic  action  on  the  oxide  of  mercury— 
quasi  mercurium  captans.  It  is  an  alcohol  of  which  the  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  sulphur. 

ME'RCURETHYL,  CHLORIDE  OF.  A  compound  recently  in- 
troduced into  medicine,  and  known  also  by  the  name  Hydrargyrum 
sstkyto-chloratum.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  in  the  same  doses. 

MERCURIAL  EHETHISM.  An  affection  arising  from  the  use 
of  mercury,  and  characterized  by  irregular  action  of  the  neart,  frequent 
sighing,  trembling,  &c.    See  Tremor  mercurialis. 

MERCURIAL;  JOVIAL;  SATURNINE.  These  terms,  as  ap- 
plied to  different  temperaments,  are  legacies  bequeathed  to  our  lan- 
guage from  the  doctrine  of  astrology,  which  held  that  die  planet  under 
which  a  person  was  bora  affected  his  disposition  for  life,  rendering  him 
light-hearted,  happy,  or  gloomy,  as  he  might  happen  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  Mercury,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn  (the  leaden  planet),  respec- 
tively. 

MERCURIAL  PALSY.  Mercurial  tremor.  A  convulsive  agita- 
thD  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  incident  to  workmen  exposed  to  the 
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fumes  of  mercury,  and  increasing  as  the  muscles  are  acted  upon  by 
Volition. 

MERCURIAL  RASH.  A  variety  of  the  Ekxema  rubrum,  arising 
from  the  irritation  of  mercury;  hence,  it  has  been  called  ekzema 
mercuriale;  erythema  mercurial©;  hydrargyria;  and  mercurial 
lepra. 

MERCU'RICUM  and  MERCURO'SUM.  The  former  term 
denotes  the  mercury  in  mercuric  salts,  the  latter  the  mercury  in  mer- 
curous  salts ;  the  former  is  diatomic,  the  latter  monatomic. 

ME'RCURY.  A  beautiful  white  metal  differing  from  all  others  in 
being  always  fluid,  unless  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about  40°  F., 
when  it  becomes  solid.  Some  of  its  names  suggest  its  silvery  appear- 
ance and  liquid  form,  as  tyrfnwjjyriww,  or  silver- water;  others,  its  mobility 
and  liquidity,  as  well  as  its  resemblance  to  silver,  as  argenium  vivumf 
aqua  argemtea,  aqua  metallorum,  and  quicksilver.  Its  volatility  has 
also  gained  for  it  the  name  of  that  locomotive  personage,  the  messenger 
of  the  sods.    See  Hydrargyrum. 

ME'RICARP  Guf/Mw,  a  part,  tcaowo't,  fruit).  The  botanical  desig- 
nation of  a  half  of  the  fruit  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant  What  are 
called  caraway  -seeds  are,  in  fact,/r*t7*,  each  consisting  of  two  acbenia, 
or  meriearps,  placed  face  to  face,  and  separating  from  a  central  axis. 
The  two  together  are  called  kremocarp  (jrpcpdw,  to  suspend),  from 
their  being  suspended  from  the  common  central  axis. 

ME'ROCELE  (/uiirtfc,  the  thigh,  «c«f\tf,  a  tumor).  Femoral  or 
crural  hernia;  hernia  in  which  the  viscera  protrude  through  the  crural 
canal,  or  through  an  opening  on  the  outer  side  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment.   See  Hernia. 

MERORGANIZA'TION  (/utpo*,  a  part,  opyav^M,  to  organize). 
Organization  in  pari;  a  modification  of  the  general  principles  of 
organization;  a  term  applied  to  processes  in  which  substances  are 
slightly  or  partially  organized,  as  sugar,  starch,  &c. 

MERUS.  Mere,  pure ;  unmixed,  as  merum  vmumt  neat  wine,  Ac. 
Hence,  when  merum  is  said  of  wine,  vinum  is  understood — "curare 
geniuni  mero ;"  hence  also  "  merobibus,"  one  who  drinks  wine  with- 
out water,  or,  according  to  the  Ancients,  a  drunkard.    See  Temetum. 

MES-,  MESO-  (jutVot).  Medius.  The  Greek  term  for  middle,  or 
mediate,  or  that  which  is  situated  between  others.  The  word  is  used  as 
a  prefix  in  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Mes-araic  (dpaia,  the  small  intestines).  A  term  synonymous 
with  mesenteric. 

2.  Mes-enktphalon  {iyniAa\o¥%  the  brain).  A  primary  division  of 
the  brain,  consisting  of  the  lobe  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  optic  lobes 
and  the  appendages,  termed  conarium  and  hypophysis,  and  in  fishes  the 
"  hvpoaria.  * 

3.  Mes-enUrie  glands.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  small  intestine, 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  meshes  formed  by 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

4.  Mes-enteritis.     Inflammation  of  the  mesentery. 

6.  Mes-entery  (irrtpow,  an  intestine).  The  membrane  which  sus- 
pends the  small  intestines  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  a 
reflection  of  the  peritoneum. 

6.  Mesial  plane.  An  imaginary  plane,  dividing  the  head,  neck,  and 
trunk  into  similar  halves,  towards  right  and  left  Every  aspect  towards 
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this  plane  is  mesial,  and  every  aspect  towards  right  or  left  is  lateral; 
that  to  the  right  being  dextral,  that  to  the  left  sinittral. 

7.  Meso-bktst  (j8\a<rroff,  gcrmen).  1.  A  soft,  solid,  or  gelatinous 
body  occupying  the  interior  of  a  cell,  and  usually  called  the  nucleus, 
2.  The  middle  of  the  three  layers  of  the  germ,  the  nether  layer  being 
the  hypoblast. 

8.  Meso-carp  (napiro*,  fruit).  The  intermediate  part  of  the  peri- 
carp of  fruits ;  when  fleshy,  it  is  called  sarcocarp. 

9.  Meso-cwcum.  A  hybrid  word,  denoting  a  duplicature  of  the 
peritonaeum  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  caecum,  occurring  occasionally 
only. 

10.  Mcso-chondriac.  The  name  given  by  Boerhaave  to  fleshy  fibres 
situated  between  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea. 

11.  Meso-colic  hernia.  The  name  given  bySirAstley  Cooper  to 
hernia,  in  which  the  intestine  protrudes  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesocolon. 

12.  Mew-colon  («r»Xov,  the  colon).  A  duplicature  of  the  perito- 
neum situated  in  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  ascending  meso-colon 
is  the  fold  which  connects  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  colon  with 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  the  descending  meso-colon,  that 
wbicn  connects  the  sigmoid  flexure  with  the  abdominal  wall. 

13.  Mesa-derm  (dtpua,  skin).  The  name  of  a  layer  or  layers  occur- 
ring  between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  in  the  process  of  embryonic 
development.    See  Yolk-segmentation. 

14.  Meso-gastrium  (yaprrip,  the  stomach).  A  kind  of  suspensory 
band  of  the  stomach,  observed  in  the  earliest  stage  of  embryonic  life, 
which  at  a  later  period  is  converted  into  a  sac,  the  great  omentum. 

15.  Meso-kephcUon  {Ki<pa\rj>  the  head).  The  name  given  by  Chaus- 
sier  to  the  pons  Varolii. 

16.  Meso-lobe.  Chaussier's  designation  of  the  corpus  callosum,  or 
the  maxima  commissura  cerebri  of  Soemmering.  Hence  we  have  meso- 
lobar  arteries,  or  those  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

17.  Meso-phlwum  {<p\otot,  bark).  That  portion  of  the  bark  of 
plants  which  lies  between  the  epiphlosum  and  the  endophlosum  or  liber. 

18.  Meso-phyllum  (<pv\\ov,  a  leaf).  The  cellular  substance  of  the 
leaves  of  plants ;  also  called  diachyma  and  diploe. 

19.  Meso-rectum.  A  hybrid  word  denoting  the  "  intestine  rectum,** 
or  that  part  of  the  peritonaeum  which  connects  the  rectum  with  the 
front  of  the  sacrum. 

20.  Meso-sperm  (<nr/p/ua,  seed).  The  middle  one  of  the  three  mem* 
branes  by  which  seeds  are  sometimes  enveloped. 

21.  Meso-thenar  (0«Wp,  thenar,  the  palm  of  the  band).  A  muscle 
which  directs  the  thumb  towards  the  palm.  The  term  was  applied  by 
Winslow  to  the  adductor  pollicis,  united  to  the  deep-seated  portion  of 
the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

22.  Mesotica.  Diseases  affecting  the  parenchyma;  the  first  order 
of  the  class  Eocritica  of  Mason  Good ;  the  first  two  genera  of  which 
are  polysarcia  and  emphyma. 

ME'SITE.  A  liquid  existing  in  pyroxvlic  spirit,  and  produced  in 
the  distillation  of  wood.  Mesiten  is  a  similar  product  of  the  same  pro- 
cess. MesitvU  is  the  name  given  by  Kane  to  the  supposed  radical  of 
acetone.  MesitgUne  is  a  light  oily  liquid,  produced  by  distilling  pyro- 
neetic  spirit  (acetone)  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
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ME'SMERISM.  Animal  magnetism ;  a  system  introduced  by 
Anton  M  earner,  a  native  of  Mars  burg  in  Baden.  It  is  described  under 
the  term  Animal  Magnetism, 

MET-,  META-  (pci-a).  A  Greek  preposition,  signifying  after, 
with,  &c.  In  composition,  it  denotes  change,  transference,  He,  In 
chemical  nomenclature  it  ie  used  to  designate  compounds  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  bodies  before  the  names  of  which  it  is  placed. 
AfW- are  tone,  for  instance,  is  so  closely  related  to  acetone,  as  to  differ 
from  it  merely  by  the  absence  of  an  equivalent  of  water.  The  anti- 
moniates  correspond  with  the  monobasic  phosphates,  the  we/-anti- 
moniates  with  the  bibasic  phosphates. 

MET  ABO' L1C  FORCE  UitTaflo\i*6t,  changeable,  from  piTa- 
0o\ii,  change V  A  term  applied  by  Schwann  to  the  force  or  power 
possessed  by  living  cells  of  changing  the  character  of  the  substances 
which  are  brought  into  contact  with  them. 

METACARPUS  (pii-d,  beyond,  nap-wot,  the  wrist).  That  part 
of  the  hand  which  is  situated  between  the  carpus  and  the  fingers.  It 
consists  of  five  long  bones,  forming  the  back  of  the  hand  externally, 
and  the  palm  internally,  each  bone  divisible  into  a  head,  a  shaft,  and 
abase. 

MET-ACETONE.  A  colourless  liquid,  obtained  in  the  process  of 
distilling  sugar  with  lime.  It  differs  from  acetone  in  being  insoluble 
in  water. 

METAGA'LLIC  ACID.  Melanogallic  acid;  gallulmic acid.  An 
acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  pyrogallio  add,  this  being 
also  produced  by  similar  action  on  gallic  acid, 

METAGE'NESIS  (mct<>,  a  preposition  denoting  change,  and  yi- 
rtoriv,  generation).  Alternation  of  generations.  A  term  indicating  a 
series  of  changes  in  organic  development,  according  to  the  law  of  Par- 
thenogenesis. Thus  the  Acalephe  passes  through  both  the  Infusorial 
and  the  Polype  stages,  and  propagates  by  germination,  as  well  as  by 
spontaneous  fission,  before  it  acquires  its  mature  form  and  sexual 
organs.  This  differs  from  Metamorphosis,  which  denotes  that  the 
same  individual  changes  its  form,  not  that  a  series  of  successively 
generated  individuals  are  developed  from  a  single  ovum. 

METALLIC  TRACTORS.  A  pair  of  rods  of  different  metals,  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  They  were  drawn 
over  diseased  parts  of  the  body,  and  were  supposed  to  give  relief  through 
the  agency  of  electricity  or  magnetism.  The  operation  has  hence  been 
termed  Perkinism  and  Tractoration. 

METALLOI'DS  (/ucraWov,  a  metal,  tldov,  likeness).  A  term 
applied  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  resemble  metals  in  certain  physical 
characteristics  and  chemical  relations.  The  metalloids,  in  uniting  with 
oxygen,  generally  form  acid  compounds ;  whilst  metals,  in  combining 
with  oxygen,  generally  form  bases.  The  metalloids  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  electronegative  bodies,  whilst  the  metals  are  electro-positive. 

METALLURGY  (/ucraXXov,  a  metal,  ipyov,  work).  The  sepa- 
ration of  metals  from  their  ores.  It  comprises  the  several  operations 
of  assaying,  refining,  smelting,  &c. 

METALS  (/uctciWov,  a  pit  or  cave  in  which  minerals  were  sought ; 
hence,  a  mine;  afterwards, a  mineral;  lastly,  a  metal).  These  are 
elementary  bodies  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  mineral  substances 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     They  are  elements  capable  of 
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forming  bcue$  by  combining  with  oxygen,  or  salts  by  combining  with  a 
Bait-radical.  They  are  characterized  by  the  qualities  of  ductility, 
malleability,  "  metallic  lustre,1*  in  various  degrees,  Ac 

1.  Metals  are  termed  native,  when  found  in  an  uncombined  form  ; 
mineralized,  when  combined  with  other  bodies ;  compounds  of  two  or 
more  metals,  except  mercury,  are  called  alloys,  and  possess  die  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  pure  metals ;  those  of  mercury  with  other 
metals  are  called  amalgams. 

2.  The  termination  in  -uret  denotes  combinations  of  the  simple  non- 
metallic  elements,  either  with  one  another,  with  a  metal,  or  with  a 
metallic  oxide ;  thus  sulph-ure*  and  c&rb-uret  of  iron  signify  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  and  carbon  with  iron. 

3.  The  result  of  the  oxidation  of  metals,  when  heated  in  the  air,  was 
formerly  called  a  calx,  and  the  process  of  forming  it,  calcination ;  when 
mixed  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash,  and  projected  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  metals  are  said  to  be  deflagrated ;  when  the  oxides  are  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state,  they  are  said  to  suffer  reduction. 

4.  Perfect  metals.  Metals  which  combine  with  difficulty  with  oxy- 
gen, and  consequently  are  not  easily  oxidized ;  in  this  state  they 
readily  part  with  oxygen  by  the  simple  application  of  heat,  and  are  con- 
verted into  pure  metals.    Such  are  platinum,  gold,  and  silver. 

5.  Base  metals.  Metals  which  readily  combine  with  oxygen,  partly 
by  mere  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  or  when  heated  and  fused. 
Such  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  ana  zinc. 

6.  Acidifying  metals.  A  few  metals  which,  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  oxygen,  possess  the  properties  of  acids,  which  are  hence 
called  metallic  acids. 

7.  Kaligenous  metals.  The  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies,  viz.  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  lithium.  These  powerfully  attract  oxygen,  forming 
oxides  which  are  termed  alkalies. 

8.  Terrigenous  metals.  Those  metals  whose  oxides  yield  the  earths 
properly  so  called,  as  alumina  or  pure  clay ;  which  resist  the  action  of 
neat,  and  are  insoluble  in  water.  These  are  aluminium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

9.  Calcigenous  metals.  These  are  metals  the  oxides  of  which  wore 
termed  bv  the  ancient  chemists  calces.    See  Calcination. 

10.  Metals  of  rare  occurrence.    These  are  glucinum,  thorium,  zirco- 
nium, yttrium,  erbium,  terbium,  cerium,  lanthanium,  and  didymium. 
Thev  constitute  the  respective  metallic  bases   of  oxides  which  are' 
earths,  and  are  designated  by  changing  the  final  -urn  of  the  respective 
metals  into  -a,  as  glucina,  &c. 

11.  Metals  of  unknown  properties.  These  are  tantalum  or  columbium. 
niobium,  ilmenium,  and  pelopium.  The  latter  three  are  all  found 
associated  with  tantalum  in  the  Swedish  mineral  yttro-tantalite. 

METAME'RIC  (urr&,  a  preposition  denoting  change,  and  nipot,  a 
part).  A  term  applied  to  compounds  in  which  the  ultimate  elements 
are  tho  same  as  in  other  well-known  combinations,  but  are  considered 
to  be  arranged  in  a  different  way :  thus,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
and  a  metal,  may  be  considered  as  combined  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  a  metallic  oxide,  or  of  water  (consisting  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen)  and  a  metallic  sulphuret.  See  Isomeric  and 
Polymeric. 
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METAMER1DES  (/airl,  a  preposition  denoting  change,  fiipot,  a 
put).  Chemical  compounds  which  have  the  tame  combining  propor- 
tion, bnt  differ  in  constitution  and  properties. 

MBTAMORPHOTSIS  (piTapop$doMai,  to  bo  transformed,  o^i«, 
Tision).  A  species  of  amaurosis,  in  which  objects  appear  confused  o* 
distorted. 

METAMORPHOSIS  (utratiSpQmvt*,  a  transformation).  This 
term  is  applied,  in  Biology,  to  those  alterations  which  are  undergone 
after  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and  which  alter  extensively  the  general 
form  and  mode  of  life  of  the  individual.  It  comprises  the  changes  by 
which  the  "larva"  of  the  Butterfly  passes  through  the  chrysalis  or 
44  pupa  "  state  to  that  of  the  '*  imago  or  perfect  insect.  See  Transfor- 
mation. 

This  term  has  been  applied  by  Liebig  to  those  chemical  actions  in 
which  a  given  compound  is  caused,  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  sub* 
stance,  to  resolve  itself  into  two  or  more  compounds;  as  sugar,  by  the 
presence  of  yeast,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

METAPHO'SPHATES.  A  term  applied  by  ProC  Graham  to  the 
hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid,  to  mark  the  cause  or  the  retention  of  pecu- 
liar properties  by  their  acid,  when  free  and  in  solution ;  viz.  that  it 
was  not  then  simply  phosphoric  acid,  but  phosphoric  acid  together  with 
water. 

METAPO'PHYSIS  (pcra,  between,  dx<ty>w<ri?,  an  apophysis). 
An  exogenous  process  of  a  vertebra,  situated  botween  the  diapophysfs 
and  the  zygapophysis  in  the  archetypal  vertebrate  skeleton.  See  rer- 
tebra. 

METASTASIS  (uirdaTavt*,  a  being  put  into  a  different  place). 
Literally,  a  removal  from  one  place  to  another.  Generally,  the  super- 
vention of  an  affection  of  a  new  organ,  on  the  subsidence  of  a  similar 
disorder  of  a  limb  or  organ  primarily  affected ;  as  the  cessation  of 


rheumatism  followed  by  pericarditis,  &c. 
1.  Metastasis  of  secretion.    The  pi 


of  secretion.  The  process  by  which  a  secreting  organ 
assumes  the  function  belonging  to  another  organ. 

2.  "  Metastatic  or  Secondary  abscesses."  A  term  given  to  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  purulent  deposits  occurring  in  pyaemia. 

MET  AT  A'RSUS  (mitJ,  beyond,  Tapaot,  the  tarsus).  The  part  of 
the  foot  which  is  situated  between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes.  It  consists 
of  five  long  bones,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  metacarpus. 

METATHESIS  fuiTa6c<rie,  transformation,  a  changing  of  place). 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  an  operation  by  which  a  morbific  asent  is 
made  to  change  its  seat,  by  being  removed  from  an  organ  to  another  in 
which  its  effects  produce  less  disturbance,  as  in  forcing  a  calculus  from 
the  urethra  back  into  the  bladder,  in  the  operation  for  depressing  a  cata- 
ract.  &c« 

METEORISM  (utTimpivrft,  a  being  raised  up,  a  swelling).  Dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  by  gas ;  flatulence.    See  Tympanites. 

-METER  (fiirpov,  a  measure).  A  Greek  termination  of  many 
compound  words,  denoting  a  measure  of  what  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  words.  1.  In  words  of  Greek  composition  the  term  is 
classical,  as  in  baro-mcter,  or  measurer  of  weight ;  thermo-meter,  or 
measurer  of  heat ;  galacto-meter,  or  measurer  of  milk,  Ac.  2.  In 
words  of  which  the  former  part  is  Latin,  the  term  is  inappropriate, 
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forming  unclassical  and  hybrid  compounds,  as  in  lac  to- meter,  spiro- 
meter, calori-meter,  pel  vi -meter,  pul  mo-meter,  &e.  All  these  terms  are 
specially  noted,  with  reference  to  their  composition  and  correction,  in 
their  respective  places,  and  some  remarks  hare  been  made  upon  hybrid 
terms  generally  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Pre/bee. 

METHjEMATA  (/acto,  a  preposition  denoting  change,  and  al/ao, 
blood).  A  term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  the  system  of  intermediate 
blood-channels  occurring  between  the  terminations  of  the  arterial  and  of 
the  venous  tissues,  in  which  the  nutritive  changes  in  the  system  are 
carried  on. 

METHICNIC  ACID  Oitra,  a  preposition  denoting  change,  and 
6110V,  sulphur).  An  acid  obtained  oy  the  action  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  on  ether. 

METHOD  BY  INGESTION.  A  term  applied  to  the  employ- 
ment of  medicines  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

METHODE  NUME'RIQUE.  The  "numerical  method;"  a 
method  of  pursuing  the  study  of  physic,  invented  by  M.  Louis.  It 
consists — 1,  in  the  collection,  with  every  precaution  to  secure  accuracy 
and  to  avoid  omissions,  of  individual  Cases ;  and  2,  in  the  analysis 
and  collation  of  these  cases,  so  as  to  deduce  general  Laws  and  conclusions. 

METHODIC  SECT.  A  class  of  practitioners  founded  by  the 
Roman  physician  Themison,  a  disciple  of  Asclepiades,  who  attributed 
all  diseases  to  overbracing  or  relaxation;  hence,  all  medicines  were 
classed  as  relaxing  and  bracing  remedies. 

METHYL  (/ui'tfv,  wine,  iiXti,  matter).  A  colourless  inodorous  gas, 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  the  organic  radical  of  the 
wood-spirit  series  of  compounds.  Meihylic  alcohol,  also  called  pyroxylic 
spirit  and  wood-spirit,  is  the  spirit  contained  in  the  liquid  procured 
bv  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  Methylated  spirit  is  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  with  10  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  wood-naphtha.  Methol  is  a 
hydrocarbon  constituent  of  wood-naphtha. 

Methyl^  MetJtylo-,  Metho-.  Prefixes  used  in  chemical  nomenclature 
to  denote  the  presence  of  the  radical  methyl  in  the  compounds  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  in  methyl-urea,  a  compound  urea  containing  a  cyauate 
of  methyl,  &c. 

METHY'STICA  (pi6v<rTiffo'ff,  intoxicating  by  wine).  Substances 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  exhilaration  and  inebriation,  as  wiue, 
ardent  spirits,  &c. 

METOPO'SCOPY  (piTmroy,  the  forehead,  vKtrwi*,  to  examine). 
The  art  of  divining  by  inspection  of  the  forehead ;  practised  among  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  middle  ages.    See  Physiognomy. 

METRITIS  (juirpa,  the  uterus).  HysterUis.  Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  By  Peri-metritis  is  denoted 
inflammation  of  the  uterine  peritonaeum,  as  distinguished  from  Para- 
metritis, or  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  connexion  with  the 
uterus. 

METRO-PERITONITIS  Mrpa,  the  uterus,  and  peritonitis). 
Peritonitis  puerperarum.  Puerperal  peritonitis;  an  affection  conse- 
quent on  parturition. 

METRORRHAGIA  (*t-rpay  the  uterus,  pny*v/u,  to  burst  forth). 
Hystenirrhagia.     Uterine  hemorrhage. 

METROSCOPE  (M?r?a,  the  uterus,  VKvwit*,  to  observe).  An 
instrument,  designed  by  M.  Naucho,  for  examining  the  os  uteri. 
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MEZEHEI  CORTEX.  Mezereon-bark ;  the  dried  bark  of  the 
Daphne  Mezereum,  or  Mezereon,  or  of  the  Daphne  Laureota,  or  Spurge- 
laurel.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  decocium  sort*  comp.  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  Under  the  name  garou,  it  is  employed  in 
France,  to  produce  vesication. 

MIX'S  MA  {picta/Lia,  from  piainto,  to  pollute).  This  term  denotes 
pollution  or  corruption,  generally,  AD<j  ls  employed  to  designate  a 
volatile,  deleterious  principle  arising  from  the  oodies  of  the  sick,  and 
then  regarded  as  the  contagious  effluvium  of  disease ;  or  from  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  substances;  or  from  certain  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  then  referred  to  malaria,  marsh-gas,  &c. 

MICA  PAN1S.  Crumb  of  bread.  The  soft  part  of  bread  made 
with  wheat- flour,  employed  in  preparing  the  cataplasma  carbonis  or 
charcoal-poultice  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

MICTURITION  (micturire,  to  desire  to  make  water).  The  act  of 
making  water ;  also,  a  morbid  frequency  of  this  act. 

MIDNIGHT  FRIEND.  An  acoustic  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
gutta-percha  tube  extending  from  the  "  doctor's "  street-door  to  the 
doctors  bed,  by  which  a  message  can  be  transmitted  to  the  awakened 
practitioner  instead  of  merely  the  sound  of  his  bell.  How  often  does 
the  doctor  find  it  a  midnight  enemy  ! 

MIDRIB.     The  principal  vein  of  a  leaf,  running  from  the  top  of 
the  petiole  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  consisting  of  fibro- vascular  tissue. 
MIDRIFF  (mid  And  Hri/e,  the  belly).    Diaphraama.    The  muscle 
which  divides  toe  body  into  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen. 

MIDWIFE.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  uncertain  ;  but,  as  we 
find  it  spelt  "  medewife"  and  "  mead  wife"  in  Wiclifs  Bible,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the  wife  or  woman  who  acts  for  a  mead  or 
reward. — Trench. 

M IGRAINE.  A  neuralgic  affection  in  which  the  first  or  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  principally  implicated.  See  Hemi- 
crania. 

MIKROOLO/SSIA  (nixpot,  small,  yXwvo'a,  the  tongue).  Con- 
genital small  nets  of  the  tongue ;  one  of  the  causes  of  dysphagia.  It  is 
owing,  according  to  Andral,  to  an  arrest  of  development,  ana  the  con- 
sequent existence  of  the  hyoid  portion  only  of  the  tongue. 

MIKROKETHALOUS  (jaik  ooxifaXot,  small-headed).  A  Greek 
adjective,  denoting  small-headed*,  and  applied  to  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment of  the  cranium.  The  subjects  of  this  malformation  are  called 
mikrokepkalics,  and  their  condition  is  that  of  mikrokephalism. 

MIKROKOKKUS  (mnpSt,  small,  Koxirot,  a  kernel).  Minute 
molecular  matter,  defined  by  Hallicr  as  particles  of  plasma  without  any 
cell -wall;  the  supposed  "germ"  of  cholera.  When  these  particles 
acquire  a  cell-wall,  they  become  either  cryptokokhu  or  arthrokokkus, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  contained. 

MIKROKO'SMIC  SALT  (m*P6^  little,  koVjuoc,  order).  Phos- 
phorus $alt.  A  triple  salt,  consisting  of  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  of 
ammonia,  employed  as  a  flux,  in  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe. 
This  salt  was  obtained  by  the  early  chemists  from  urine,  and  from  them 
its  name  has  been  fancifully  connected  with  the  following  term. 

MIKROKOSMOS  (utKpot,  little,  noa/iot,  order).  Little  world. 
In  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  we  read  :— "  Because  in  the  little 
frame  of  man's  body  there  is  a  representation  of  the  UuWtro^v&A.^ 
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allusion)  a  kind  of  participation  of  all  the  parts  there,  therefore  was  Man 
called  Microcosmos,  or  the  Little  World. ' 

MIKROTYLE  (pticpot,  small,  xwXij,  a  gate).  A  term  in  botany 
for  the  foramen  of  the  ripe  seed,  comprising  the  exostome  and  the 
endostome  of  the  ovule,  which  lead  to  the  internal  portion  of  the  ovule, 
or  the  nucleus. 

MIKRO'SPORON  (ut>cp6*t  small,  tnropox,  a  seed).  "A  dermo- 
phytic  fungus,  remarkable  for  its  simple  cell-structure ;  met  with  in 
chloasma,  and  identical  with  the  epidermophyton  of  Bazin ;  the  micro- 
sporon  furfur. '* — E.  Wilson. 

Mikrosporon  A  udouini  is  the  parasite  of  Tinea  decalvans ;  M.  fur  fur, 
of  Tinea  versicolor  or  chloasma;  and  M.  mentagropkytes  is  a  parasite 
infesting;  the  follicles  of  hair  in  Sycosis  or  Mentagra. 

MIKROZYMES  (fUKpos,  small,  £v/un,  leaven).  The  name  given 
to  small,  living,  solid  particles,  observed  in  the  blood  and  stated  to  be 
the  causes  of  sheep-pox  and  glanders,  two  of  the  most  destructive  of 
epizootic  diseases.  The  term  is  sometimes  employed,  genetically,  to 
include  both  mikrospores  and  bacteria.    See  Bacteria, 

MILD  ALKALI.  A  term  applied  to  an  alkali  which  has  lost  some 
of  its  properties;  thus,  the  solution  of  soda  is  corrosive,  and  was  called 
caustic  soda;  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  loses  its  corrosive 
M  caustic  "  properties,  and  becomes  a  "  mild  "  alkali. 

MILDEW  MORTIFICATION.  Gangrsna  ustilaginea ;  a  disease 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  use  of  train  vitiated  by  the  growth  of 
parasitic  plants  in  the  interior  of  the  culm,  or  straw,  chiefly  the 
44  us  til  ago,    blight  or  mildew. 

MILIA'RIA  (milium,  a  millet-seed).  Sudamina.  Miliary  fever 
—•febris  being  understood.  A  vesicular  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized 
by  spots  of  the  size  of  millet-sccds,  containing  a  slightly  opaque  fluid, 
and  surrounded  by  a  narrow  red  margin  ;  the  fifth  genus  of  the  order 
Vesicula  of  Bateman.  The  vesicles  have  at  first  a  pinkish  hue 
(miliaria  rubra) ;  afterward e  they  become  opaque  and  milky  (miliaria 
alba).  Both  species  are  referable  to  the  htdrosis  simplex  of  authors. 
See  Vesiculw. 

MI'LIUM.  A  millet-seed.  An  eruption  of  small  sebaceous  tu- 
bercles, or  pearly  tubercles ;  the  enormia  milium  of  Mason  Good  ;  the 
grutum  of  Plenck. 

MILK.  Lac.  A  compound  fluid,  consisting  chiefly  of  oleaginous 
and  albuminous  ingredients,  with  certain  salts.  It  separates,  on 
standing,  into  a  thick,  whitish  fluid,  called  cream,  and  what  is  termed 
skimmed  milk ;  and  by  the  addition  of  rennet,  acids,  or  wine,  into  a 
solid  coagulum,  called  curd,  and  a  limpid  fluid,  termed  whey :  the  curd  is 
caseous  matter,  or  the  basis  of  cheese  in  a  state  of  purity. 

MILK- ABSCESS.  Tumor  seated  in  the  breast,  proceeding  from  a 
redundancy  of  milk,  when  first  secreted  after  child-birth. 

MILK-FEVER.  Febris  lactantium.  An  aggravated  form  of  the 
excitement  which  takes  place  at  the  onset  of  lactation,  distinguished 
from  other  puerperal  fevers  by  the  presence  of  the  local  cause.  It  is 
commonly  said,  in  such  cases,  that  the  milk  flics  to  the  head. 

MILK-REEK.  A  form  of  tremor  saturninus,  or  lead-tremors,  oc- 
curring among  the  miners  at  the  lead-hills ;  "  the  extremities  tremble 
and  are  convulsed." 

M ILK-SICKNESS.    A  disease  endemic  in  the  western  states  of 
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Alabama,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  It  affects  both  man  and  beast  It 
is  commonly  attributed,  in  cattle,  to  something  eaten  or  drunken  by 
them ;  and  in  man,  to  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have 
been  affected  with  this  disease.  From  the  rigors  which  occur  in 
animals,  the  disease  has  been  called  trembles. 

MILK,  SUGAR  OF.  Lactin;  saccholactin.  A  substance  obtained 
from  whey  by  evaporation.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  cylindrical 
masses,  in  the  axis  of  which  is  a  cord  which  serves  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
crystals.    Albumen  of  milk  is  caseum  or  casein.    See  Lacialbumen. 

MILK-TEETH.  The  first  set  in  children  ;  shed  in  childhood.  A 
milk-molar  is  a  molar  tooth  which  is  shed  in  early  life  and  succeeded 
by  a  premolar.     See  Premolar, 

MILK-THRUSH.  A  disease  in  which  appear  roundish,  pearl- 
coloured  vesicles,  confined  to  the  lips,  mouth,  and  intestinal  canal, 
and  generally  terminating  in  curd-like  sloughs. 

MILK-VESSELS.  A  term  applied  in  botany  to  certain  cavities  or 
canals  situated  between  the  cells  of  a  plant,  and  containing  a  milky 
juice,  as  in  leontodon,  papavcr,  &c. 

MILPHO'SIS.  (Mt\4>»<m,  from  nl\<pai,  ai,  the  falling  off  of  the 
eye-brows).  A  term  used  by  Aetius  for  the  falling  off  of  the  eye- 
brows and  akin  to  madarosis. 

MI'MICR Y  (/ui/uuco«,  of  the  nature  of  n~inot,  an  imitator).  A  term 
expressive  of  those  freaks  in  nature,  by  which  certain  species  of  animals 
assume  external  characters  belonging  to  other  species  to  which  they  may 
be  closely  related,  or  from  which  they  may  be  very  widely  removed  in 
their  zoological  position.  Such  animals  arc  said  to  be  mimetic,  and 
they  are  well  exemplified  by  the  butterflies  of  South  America. 

These  freaks  in  nature  are  further  exemplified  in  the  resemblance  of 
certain  animals,  not  to  some  other  animals,  but  to  some  natural  objects, 
as  in  the  case  of  insects,  known  as  Spectres  (PJtasmidai),  some  of  which 
imitate  dried  twigs,  and  are  called  walking-sticks;  and  of  others 
(Phyllid),  which  resemble  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  are  known  by 
the  name  of  walking-leaves. 

MIMO'SIS  INQUIE'TA  (/uT/ko*,  a  mimic).  Nervous  state,  flush- 
ing, trembling,  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  &c.  The  etymology,  if  correct, 
is  cruel :  nervous  persons  are  no  mimics. 

MIMOTA'NNIC  ACID.  A  name  given  by  Bcrzelius  to  the  tannic 
acid  procured  from  Mimosa,  to  distinguish  it  from  quercitannic  acid, 
derived  from  Quercus,  the  oak. 

MINDERE'RUS'S  SPIRIT.  The  liquor  ammonia  acetatis  of  the 
pharmacopoeia,  or  liquid  acetate  of  ammonium.  Raymund  Minderer.  of 
Augsburg,  was  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  published  nis 
famous  "  Aloedarium  "  in  1622. 

MINER'S  ELBOW.  An  enlargement  of  a  bursa  over  the  olecra- 
non, occasioned  by  pressure,  as  occurs  in  persons  who  work  leaning  on 
their  side  in  low-roofed  mines.     See  Housemaid's  Knee. 

MINERAL  ALKALI.  A  metallic  oxide,  capable  of  restoring  the 
blue  colour  to  litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid. 

MINERAL  DEGENERATION.  The  deposition  of  mineral  or 
earthy  matters  in  various  organs  or  morbid  growths  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially in  the  coats  of  arteries  and  in  cartilages.  It  comprises  the 
deposition  of  bone,  or  ossification,  and  the  deposition  of  the  salts  ot 
lime,  constituting  calcification  or  petrifaction. 

d  d  2 
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MINERAL'  FOOD.  A  general  term  for  those  articles  of  food, 
Which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  mine  ral  ingredients  of  the 
human  body.  These  are  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt;  phot 
phots  of  lime,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  earthy  matter  of 
none,  and  is  obtained  from  cereal  plants  and  animal  food ;  carbonate 
of  lime,  also  entering  into  the  composition  of  bone ;  salts  of  potash  and 
other  saline  matters  in  smaller  proportions,  contributed  by  the  use  of 
vegetable  food. 

MINERAL  GREEN.  SCHEELE'S.  Arsenite  of  copper,  a  com- 
bination of  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  copper ;  used  as  a  pigment. 

MINERAL  SOLUTION.  Liquor  arsenicalis.  Another  name  for 
Fowler's  solution,  or  the  Liquor  potass*  arsenitis. 

MINERALIZATION.  The  process  of  converting  a  substance  into 
a  mineral.  A  metal  combined  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c,  loses  its 
metallic  properties,  and  becomes  mineralized ;  the  latter  bodies  are  then 
termed  mineralizers. 

MINERA'LOGY.  The  branch  of  Natural  History  which  treats  of 
inorganic  substances,  including  water,  atmospheric  air,  and  other 
natural  gases,  together  with  stones  or  minerals.  These  are  naturally 
divisible  into  three  classes,  based  on  the  mineralizing  (or  electro-nega- 
tive) principle  they  contain. 

Classes  of  mineralizing  substances.  These  are — 1,  Gazolytes,  or 
elements  which  are  capable  of  forming  permanent  paseous  combinations 
with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  fluorine.  2.  Leucolvtes,  or  substances 
characterized  by  forming  colourless  solutions  in  acids.  3.  Chrowolytes, 
or  substances  of  which  the  bases  of  the  families  produce  coloured 
solutions  in  acids. 

MINERALS,  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF.  The  chief  of 
the  so-called  chemical  characters  of  minerals,  or  those  which  depend 
upon  chemical  composition,  are  taste ,  odour \  &c. 

1.  Taste.  The  chief  varieties  of  taste  observed  in  mineral  sub- 
stances, are  termed  metallic,  the  taste  of  native  metals ;  metallic  as- 
tringent, the  taste  of  the  vitriols ;  sweetish  astringent,  the  taste  of  alum ; 
saline,  the  taste  of  common  salt ;  alkaline,  the  taste  of  nitrate  of  soda  ; 
cooling,  the  taste  of  nitre ;  bitter,  the  taste  of  Epsom  salts ;  and  sour, 
the  taste  of  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Odour,  The  chief  varieties  of  odour  are  termed  alliaceous,  the 
odour  of  garlic,  observed  on  rubbing,  heating,  or  breaking  ores  contain- 
ing arsenic  ;  horse-radish  odours,  the  odour  of  decaying  horse-radish, 
observable  on  heating  or  melting  substances  containing  selenium ;  sul- 
phureous, the  odour  of  burning  sulphur,  observable  on  heating,  break- 
ing, &c,  many  substances  containing  sulphur;  fetid,  the  odour  of 
rotten  eggs,  given  off  by  some  varieties  of  quartz,  barytes,  and 
limestone,  when  broken  or  rubbed ;  and  argillaceous,  clayey,  (riven 
off  by  serpentine,  and  other  substances  containing  magnesia,—./.  H. 
Collins, 

MINERALS,  FORMS  OF.    Inorganic  matter  exists  in  two  per- 
fectly distinct  conditions,  known  respectively  as  crystalloid  or  ice-like 
and  colloid  or  glue-like. 

1.  Colloid  minerals.    These  are  few  in  number.    They  are  totally 
devoid  of  cleavage  or  distinct  internal  structure ;  they  occur  occasion- 
ally in  what  are  called  imitative  forms,  but  are  usually  amorphous  or 
formless.    Opal  and  obsidian  are  true  colloid  minerals. 
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2.  Crystalloid  minerals.  These  are  very  numerous.  They  ere 
termed  crystallized,  crystalline,  or  crypto-crystalline.  1.  Crystallized 
minerals  are  those  which  occur  in  definite  geometrical  forms,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  ordinary  rock-crystal.  2.  Crystalline  minerals  possess 
the  internal  structure  of  the  preceding  variety,  hut  the  external  geome- 
trical form  is  lost  or  disguised,  as  in  the  kind  of  quartz  called  "  cross- 
course  spar."  3.  Crypto-crystalline  minerals  are  those  in  which  the 
crystalline  structure  is  so  minute  that  it  is  not  ordinarily  observable, 
hut  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Examples  occur  in 
chalcedony  and  agate. 

3.  Imitative  Forms  of  Minerals.  Many  crystalline  and  crypto- 
crystalline  and  some  amorphous  minerals  occur  in  what  are  known  at 
imitative  forms.    The  chief  of  these  are  the  following : — 

a.  Globular.  This  form  is  often  seen  in  pyrites  as  detached  spheres, 
exhibiting,  when  broken,  indistinct  crystals  radiating  from  the  centre. 
It  is  often  seen  in  wavellite,  prehnite,  and  other  minerals. 

6.  Reniform  or  kidney-shaped.  This  form  occurs  in  nodules  of  iron 
pyrites,  or  other  minerals  which  are  imbedded  in  clay  or  mud.  Some 
kinds  of  red  and  brown  hematite  are  called  kidney  iron  from  their 
occurrence  in  this  form. 

c.  Botruoidal  or  grape- like.  This  form  is  often  seen  in  that  kind  of 
chalcopyntes  known  as  blistered  copper  ore. 

d.  Mammillarp.  This  form,  resembling  that  of  teats,  is  often  seen  in 
malachite  and  blistered  copper  ore. 

e.  Coralloidal  or  coral-like.  This  structure  is  observable  in  chal- 
cedony and  arragonite,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  connexion  with  earthy 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  when  it  is  called  flosferri,  or  the  flower  of  iron. 

/  Cone  in  Cone.  This  form  consists  of  a  series  of  fibrous  concentric 
conical  masses,  the  points  of  the  cones  meeting  together,  or  sometimes 
interlaced.     It  occurs  in  iron  ores  from  the  coal-measures. 

g.  Stalactitie  or  icicle-shaped.  This  form  generally  exhibits  a  struc- 
ture consisting  of  fibres  radiating  from  the  centre.  Chalcedony,  calcite, 
and  barvtes  often  occur  in  this  form.—*/.  H.  Collins. 

MI'NIUM.  Plumbi  oxidum  rubrum.  Red  lead,  or  vermilion  ;  an 
oxide  of  lead,  of  an  intensely  red  colour.  Miniigleba  is  the  red  earth 
from  which  vermilion  is  procured. 

MISCARRIAGE.  The  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus, 
within  six  weeks  after  conception,  is  usually  called  miscarriage ;  if  it 
occur  between  six  weeks  and  six  months,  it  is  called  abortion  ;  and  if 
during  any  part  of  the  last  three  months  before  the  completion  of  the 
natural  term,  premature  labour. 

MISPLACED  GOUT.  Aberrant  gout.  A  variety  of  irregular 
gout  in  which  the  inflammatory  action  is  prevented  from  attacking  the 
joints,  and  is  directed  to  an  internal  part. 

MISTU'RA  (misceret  to  mix).  A  mixture;  an  extemporaneous 
preparation,  in  which  different  ingredients  are  mingled  together  in  the 
liquid  form,  or  in  which  solid  substances  are  diffused  through  liquid, 
by  the  medium  of  mucilage  or  syrup. 

M1THRIDATE.  An  ancient  composition,  having  opium  for  iU 
basis.  Mithri dates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  having  rendered  himself 
poison-proof,  by  means  of  this  preparation,  left  his  name  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  a  synonym  for  "  antidote.** 

MITRAL  VALVE  (mi/ro,  a  mitre).    The  name  of  two  membranes 
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Which  guard  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  difference  of  size  of 
the  two  membranes,  their  triangular  form,  and  the  space  between 
them,  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  bishop's  mitre. 

MIXED  DIET.  A  judicious  combination,  in  diet,  of  proteids 
either  with  fats,  or  with  amyfoidsy  or  with  both. 

MIXTURE.  Mistura.  A  chemical  mixture  should  be  distinguished 
from  a  chemical  compound.  In  the  former,  the  aggregate  particles  ran 
again  be  separated  by  mechanical  means,  and  the  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent particles  determined  ;  but  in  the  compound  no  mechanical  power 
whatsoever  can  separate  them. 

MOBILITY  (moftilis,  movable).  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Cullen  to 
excessive  susceptibility  to  impressions — a  nervous  affection. 

MODI'OLUS  (dim.  of  modiu»,  a  Roman  measure).  This  term, 
originally  signifying  a  small  measure, acquired  various  modifications  of 
meaning,  until  it  came  to  designate  the  nave  of  a  wheel;  and  hence  it 
is  applied,  in  anatomy,  to  the  bony  pillar,  in  the  centre  of  the  cochlea, 
encircled  by  the  kmina  spiralis.    Also,  the  crown,  or  saw,  of  the  trephine. 

MODUS  OPERA'NDI.  The  "mode  of  operating;"  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  mode  in  which  a  remedy  actp,  though  what  that  mode  w, 
the  colleges  have  not  declared.  Immediate  contact  and  absorption, 
nervous  influence,  sympathy,  and  other  rationalia,  have  been  adopted, 
and  all  with  nearly  equal  success. 

MOIREE  MK'TALLIQUE.  Crystallized  tin-plate,  obtained  by 
pouring  on  heated  tin-plate  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and 
three  of  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  eight  of  water.  When  var- 
nished, it  is  worked  into  ornamental  vessels. 

MOLAR  GLANDS  (mola,  a  mill-stone).  Two  small  bodies, 
placed  between  the  masseter  and  the  buccinator  muscles,  having 
the  orifice  of  their  excretory  duct  situated  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth. 

MOLA'RES  (mola,  a  mill-stone).  The  molar  or  true  grinding 
teeth,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  having  four  cusps,  those  of  the  lower  jaw 
five.     See  Bicuspid  at  i  or  False  Grinders. 

MOLA'SSES.  This  term  Is  defined,  and  its  etymology  given,  in  its 
appropriate  place.    See  AftUisses. 

MOLE.  1.  A  spot  upon  the  skin;  a  na?vus,  tegumentary,  pigmen- 
tary, pilous,  or  vascular.  2.  Also  a  morbid  product  of  conception, 
consisting  of  a  false  germ,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  birds,  ceufclair ;  a  fleshy 
substance,  a  hydatid  substance,  &c.  Madame  Boivin  describes  three 
kinds  of  mole,  viz.  the  false  germ,  the  fleshy  mole,  and  the  vesicular  or 
hydatid  mole. 

MOLE'CULAR  DEATH.  A  term  applied  to  granular  disintegra- 
tion of  the  tissues  occasioned  by  rapid  local  inflammation. 

MOXECULE  (dim.  of  moles,  a  mass).  Literally,  a  little  mass; 
hence,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  it  denotes  a  little  mass  of  atoms 
—an  atom-cluster.  It  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  compound  which 
can  take  part  in  a  chemical  reaction  ;  or  the  smallest  particle  of  a  sub- 
stance  in  which  its  qualities  inhere;  or,  again,  the  smallest  particle  of 
a  substance  which  can  exist  by  itself. 

1.  Matter  is  supposed  to  consist  of  indefinitely  small  particles  or 
molecules,  which,  in  a  simple  substance,  are  called  integrant  or  homo- 
geneous, and,  in  a  compound,  constituent  or  heterogeneous.  A  molecule 
differs  from  an  atom  in  being  always  considered  as  a  portion  of  some 
aggregnte.    See  Atom  and  Molecule. 
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2.  Active  molecules.  Extremely  minute,  apparently  spherical,  mov- 
ing particles,  found  in  all  vegetable  matter,  when  rubbed  into  pieces 
and  examined  under  very  powerful  microscopes. 

3.  Integrant  molecules.  The  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  the  last  par- 
ticles into  which  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal  can  be  mechanically 
divided. 

4.  Complex  organic  molecule.  An  association  of  two  or  more  binary 
compounds,  comparatively  simple  in  constitution,  often  isolable  sub- 
stances, and  possessed  of  considerable  stability. 

5.  Molecular  attraction.  A  ttraction  acting  between  the  molecules 
of  bodies  and  at  insensible  distances.    See  Atom  and  Molecule. 

MOLI'MEN  {moliri,  to  set  in  motion).  An  exertion  of  strength  ; 
an  effort  Molimen  criticum  is  an  "  effort  of  nature  "  to  produce  a 
sudden  solution  or  crisis  of  a  disease.  The  term  is  applied  in  other 
cases  in  which  an  effort  or  impulsion  is  denoted,  as  in  molimen  hm- 
morrhagieum,  menstruate,  &c. 

MOLLES  NERVI.  Soft  nerves ;  a  designation  of  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  derived  from  the  softness 
of  their  texture ;  from  their  reddish  hue  they  are  also  called  nerd 
subrufi. 

MOLLITIES  (mollis,  soft).  Softness ;  softening.  Mollities  cerebri, 
or  ramollissement  of  the  French,  is  softening  of  the  brain.  Mollities 
ostium,  or  malakosteon,  denotes  softening  of  the  bones,  commonly  called 
rickets,  in  adults,  and  owing  to  insufficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime.  See 
Osteo-malakia. 

MOLLU'SCA  (mollia  animalia).  A  sub-kingdom  of  the  Annulosa, 
consisting  of  soft,  in  vertebral,  inarticulate  animals,  often  protected  by  a 
shell ;  with  a  nervous  system  consisting  of  a  single  ganglion  or  of  scat- 
tered pairs  of  ganglia ;  and  a  distinct  heart  and  breathing  organ,  or 
neither. 

MOLLU'SCUM  (molluscus,  soft,  from  mollis).  "  A  term  applied  to 
soft,  prominent,  ana  sometimes  pendulous  tumors;  it  should  be  re- 
stricted to  tegumentary  tumors,  and  is  applied  improperly  to  a  small 
tumor  resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  a  scbi parous  gland,  termed 
molluscum  contagiosum." — E.  Wilson.  It  constitutes  the  third  genus 
of  the  Tubercula  of  Bateman.  The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  tumors  to  some  molluscous  animal.  Pliny  uses  the 
term  molluscum  for  a  fungus  that  grows  on  the  maple-tree. 

MOLYBDENUM.  A  rare  white  brittle,  almost  infusible  metal 
closely  allied  to  tungsten,  and  named,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  chief 
ore  molybdena  (noKvfldaiva),  or  the  bisulphide  of  molybdenum,  to 
molgbdos,  plumbago,  or  black-lead. 

Molybdtc  acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  bisulphide  of  molyb- 
denum, forming  salts  called  molybdates.    See  Plumbum. 

MOMO'RDICA  ELATE'RIUM.  The  Squirting  Cucumber;  a 
Cucurbitaceous  plant,  cultivated  at  Mitcham  for  the  sake  of  the  elate- 
rium  found  in  the  juice  surrounding  the  seeds.    8ee  Ecbalium. 

Momordicin.  Another  name  for  elaterin,  a  crystalline  compound 
constituting  the  active  principle  of  the  Momordioa  Elaterium. 

MON-,  MONO-  (uovot,  single).    A  Greek  prefix,  denoting  unity. 

1.  Mon-adelphia  (aii\<t>6t,  a  brother).  The  name  of  the  six- 
teenth class  of  plants  in  the  Lionaean  system,  in  which  the  filaments  are 
all  united  into  one  tube. 
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2.  Mon-amides}di-amides,  tri-amides.  Amides  named  according  at 
they  are  derived  from  one.  two,  or  three  molecules  o{  ammon  ia.  A 
similar  nomenclature  is  applied  to  the  derivatives  of  the  amines  and  the 
alkalamines. 

3.  Mon-andrxa  fdvtfp,  a  man).  The  first  class  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system,  in  which  the  flowers  contain  only  one  stamen. 

4.  M on- atomic,  diatomic,  triaiomic  elements.  These  compounds  are 
fully  explained  under  the  term  Atomicity, 

5.  Mon-oculus  (oculus,  an  eye).  An  unclassical  term,  signifying  one- 
eyed,  and  applied  to  a  bandage  formerly  used  for  fistula  lacrymalis,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

6.  Mono-banc  acids.  Acids  which  contain  only  one  atom  of  hydro* 
gen,  and  do  not  form  either  acid  salts  or  double  salts. 

7.  Mono-basic  salts.  A  class  of  oxygen -acid  salts,  which,  according 
to  the  acid  theory,  contain  one  equivalent  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

8.  Monoltromated  camphor.  A  comparatively  new  remedy,  which 
has  excited  much  attention  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  that  hydrobromic  acid  has  the  property  of  modifying  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  cerebral  effects  that  sometimes  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  quinine  — PA.  Journal. 

9.  Mono-chlamydea  (x\a/uv«,  a  tunic).  A  sub-class  of  exogenous 
plant*,  in  which  the  flowers  have  onlv  one  envelope,  viz.  a  calyx. 
When  both  envelopes  are  present,  the  plant  is  termed  di-chlamydeous. 

10.  Mono-clinous  (  kAivii,  a  couch).  A  term  applied  to  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  in  whicn  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  found  in  the  same 
flower— tn  the  same  couch. 

11.  Mono-cotyledones  (wrvXiidtay,  a  seed-lobe).  A  section  of 
phanerogamous  plants  with  seeds  containing  one  cotyledon  or  seed- 
lobe,  and  endogenous  stems,  without  any  distinction  into  bark,  wood, 
and  pith.  The  section  comprises  two  classes: — 1.  Endogena,  with 
leaves  parallel-veined,  permanent,  and  root  like  the  stem  internally, 
as  in  palms ;  and  2.  Dtctyogenai,  with  leaves  net-veined,  deciduous,  and 
root  with  the  wood  in  a  solid  concentric  circle,  as  in  sataaparilla. 

12.  Mono-deric  (Hoot,  i.  q.  &ipfia%  skin).  A  term  proposed  to 
denote  that  the  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  layer,  the  word  poly- 
derie  being  employed  when  there  are  several  layers. 

13.  Afon-ama  (oI«or,  a  house).  The  twenty-first  class  of  plants  in 
the  Linnawn  system,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  grow  on  separate 
flowers,  but  on  the  same  individual. 

14.  Afono-gynia  (ywth  a  female).  The  name  of  an  Order  of  the 
first  thirteen  Classes  of  the  Linnann  System  of  Botany,  founded  on 
the  presence  of  a  single  style  in  each  flower. 

Id.  Afono- mania  (/uaWa,  madness).  A  term  applied  to  those  cases 
of  insanity  in  which  the  mind  is  occupied  by  some  delusion  or  erro- 
neous conviction,  the  individual  still  retaining  the  power  of  reasoning 
correctly  on  matters  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  his  delusion. 
Specific  forms  of  this  affection  are  lypemania,  or  melancholy ;  klepto- 
mania, or  a  desire  to  steal ;  theo  mania,  or  religious  delusion  ;  eroto- 
•uroia,  or  amatory  passion,  marked  by  nympho-mania  in  women  and 
satyriasis  in  males ;  and  and  rophono -mania  y  or  a  propensity  to  murder, 
fearfully  illustrated  by  the  Thugs  of  India.    See  Insanity. 

16.  Afono-petalous  (wiraXof^  a  leaf).  Literally,  having  a  single  peta. 
or  leaf,  as  applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants.     The  difference,  however, 
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between  a  mono-petahus  and  a  poly-petaloui  corolla  ii,  that  in  the  one 
the  leaves  out  of  which  it  is  formed  are  distinct,  in  the  other  they 
are  united.  A  more  proper  term  for  the  latter  \%  gaino-petalous.  When 
there  are  no  petals,  trie  plants  are  termed  a-pelalous. 

17.  Mon-crchit  («ioVopx'?i  baring  only  one  testis,  from  ofX'**  * 
testis).    Having  a  single  testis. 

18.  Mono- sepalous.  A  term  denoting  cohesion  of  the  sepals  of  a 
calyx.  Gamo-sepalous  is  a  more  correct  term.  Mono-phyllous  is  also 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

19.  Mono-spermous  (airLpua,  a  seed).  Single-seeded  ;  as  applied  to 
an  ovary,  in  plants,  which  contaius  only  one  ovu'e ;  and  to  a  fruit 
which  contains  only  one  $eed. 

MCNAD  f/toiruv,  a  unit).  The  smallest  of  all  visible  animal- 
cules. Eh  re  n  berg  computed  that  a  single  drop  of  fluid  may  contain 
500,000,000  monads— a  number  equal  to  that  of  all  the  human  beings 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  nomenclature  of  these  organisms  is 
becoming  very  perplexing,  the  words  monad,  bacterium,  vibrio,  micro- 
coccus, microsporon,  microzyme,  and  others,  being  applied  by  different 
authors  to  the  same  object. 

1.  Monad  of  the  Physiologists.  An  elementary  particle  of  an  organic 
body.  Thus,  the  primary  cell  or  germ,  from  which  all  the  other  cells 
of  the  brain  are  produced,  is  termed  the  primary  monad ;  and  the 
secondary  cells  or  particles,  produced  by  tnis,  are  termed  secondary 
monads, 

2.  Monad  of  the  Metaphysicians,  An  active  kind  of  principle, 
endued  with  perception  and  appetite,  ascribed  to  each  elementary 
particle  of  matter.  The  mutual  reaction  of  the  mind  and  body  upon 
each  other,  accordingly,  consists  of  the  action  of  the  mental  monad 
upon  the  internal  states  of  the  monads  of  the  body,  and  vice  versd. 

MONE'Sl A  BARK.  Cortex  Monesia,  The  bark  of  the  Cryto- 
phyllum  glycypklawMj  a  Saponaceous  tree  growing  in  the  Brazils,  near 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  yields  monesin,  an  acrid  principle  analogous  to 
saponin.  A  blackish  extract  of  the  bark  is  used  under  the  name  of 
extract  ofburanhem  or  guaranhem. 

MON  I' LI  FORM  (moni/e,  a  necklace,  forma,  likeness).  Necklace- 
like ;  cylindrical,  and  contracted  at  regular  intervals,  as  the  1  omentum 
of  ornitnopos,  certain  roots,  &c. 

MONS  VE'NERIS.  The  eminence  of  integument  situated  imme- 
diately over  the  os  pubis,  in  women. 

MONSEL'S  SOLUTION.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  solu- 
tion of  persulphate  of  iron  and  glycerin. 

MONSTER  or  MONSTROSITY.  Lusus  nature.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  an  abnormal  development,  or  anything  out  of  the  common 
course  of  nature,  as  a  bicephalous,  hemicephalous,  or  acephalous  foetus. 
Monsters  may  be  divided  into  the  simple  and  the  compound. 

1.  Simple  monsters.  These  contain  the  elements  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual only,  and  comprise  congenital  malformations  affecting  the  size, 
form,  or  structure  of  organs,  as  in  cretins,  idiots,  &c.  (1.)  It  occurs 
in  Cyclopia^  in  which,  from  atrophy  of  the  nasal  organs,  the  eyes  ap- 

S  roach  and  unite  in  the  median  line.  In  the  Cydocephali  of  Geoffroy 
t.  Hilaire,  the  two  eyes  are  placed  very  close  together,  but  still  remain 
distinct.  (2.)  In  the  Symeles,  or  Sirens,  the  two  thoracic  or  abdominal 
limbs  are  fused  together  into  a  single  member.  (3.)  By  Hermaphrodites 
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is  signified  individuals  who  possess  any  mixture  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  sexes. 

2.  Compound  monsters.  In  these  the  constituent  parts  of  two  or 
more  heings  are  united.  They  have  been  illustrated  in  the  rases  of  the 
double  female  born  in  Hungary  in  1701,  and  known  by  two  names;  of 
the  Siamese  Twins;  and  of  another  compound,  being  lately  exhibited  in 
this  country.  To  these  cases  may  be  added  a  variety  of  monstrosity  by 
inclusion,  in  which  fragments  of  one  foetus  have  been  found  contained 
in  the  interior  of  another. 

MONTI'CULUS  (dim.  of  mo»«,  a  mountain).  A  little  mountain. 
The  term  monticuli  has  been  applied  to  two  little  eminences,  situated 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  tlialami  nervorum  opticorum. 

MORBI'LLI  (morbillus,  dim.  of  morbus,  a  disease).  The  minor 
rtlague;  a  designation  of  Rubeola  or  Measles.  The  term  is  said  to 
oe  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  smong  whom  it  morbo  (the  disease) 
signified  the  plague.  Mr.  E.  Wilson  says  the  term  is  of  Saracenic 
origin,  derived  from  the  Cordova  school,  and  originally  spelt  morbUlo. 
See  Rubeola. 

Morbilli  regulares,  ie»t<ym,  vel  erelkrici.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  common  measles,  or  Rubeola  vulgaris.  Morbilli  conjluenUs  is  a 
designation  of  scarlatina. 

MORBUS.  A  disease ;  disordered  action  of  any  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.  The  term  morbositas  denotes  sickliness  or 
unhealthiness ;  morbosus,  sickly  or  diseased ;  morbovia^  sick-man's-land. 

1.  Morbus  aphrodisius.  Lues  Venerea,  or  syphilis.  It  has  also  been 
called  morbus  Gallicus,  morbus  Indicus,  &c. 

2.  Morbus  arcuatus  or  arquatus  (arcus,  a  bow).  Jaundice;  the 
disease  in  which  the  skin  becomes  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rainbow. 
The  substantive  arquatus  is  used  by  Lucretius  for  a  person  who  has 
the  jaundice.    See  Icterus. 

8.  Morbus  bullosas  neonatorum.  An  epidemic  which  occurred  in 
Leipsic  in  1872,  characterized  by  bulla?,  but  distinct  from  pemphigus. 

4.  Morbus  caducus.  Epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness.  This  has  been 
also  termed  morbus  attomtus;  morbus  comitialis,  or  "electioneering 
disease,**  so  called  from  its  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  comiHa%  or 
popular  assemblies  at  Rome,  from  excitement,  &c. 

5.  Morbus  heracleus  vel  herculeus.  A  designation  of  elephantiasis, 
derived  from  its  vastness  and  terrible  nature. 

6.  Morbus  incurvus.  Another  name  for  cyrtosis,  incurvation  of  the 
ipine,  or  posterior  crookedness. 

7.  Morbus  internellatus  (interpellare,  to  interrupt).  A  disease  at- 
tended with  irregular  or  uncertain  paroxysms. 

8.  Morbus  pedicularis.  Phtheiriasis;  a  state  of  cutaneous  Termi- 
nation, occasioned  by  several  aperies  of  pediculus  or  louse. 

9.  Morbus  pilaris  (pilus,  a  hair).  Iinir-diseasc  ;  arrested  develop- 
ment of  the  hair,  arising  from  torpor  of  the  follicles. 

10.  Morbus  sacer.  A  name  tor  epilepsy.  Amongst  the  Greeks 
nervous  affections  were  considered  as  of  divine  infliction,  and  were 
called  sacred  diseases. 

11.  Morbus  stranaulatorius.  A  characteristic  name  of  a  species  of 
angina  maligna,  which  raged  in  Cornwall  in  the  year  1746. 

12.  Morbt  patketici.  Morositates.  Depraved  appetites,  and  morbid 
chsnges  in  the  feelings  and  propensities. 
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MORDANT  (mordere,  to  bite).  A  substance  used  in  dyeing,  which 
hat  an  affinity  both  for  the  colouring  matter  and  for  the  stuff  to  be 
dyed ;  the  combination  of  the  colour  with  the  texture  ii  thus  aided 
by  a  kind  of  double  decomposition.  The  term  basis  if  commonly 
employed.  [A  mordant  was  supposed  to  seize  the  fibres  of  the  body 
on  which  it  acted  by  an  agency  analogous  to  that  of  the  teeth  of 
animals — to  bite  them,  in  fact.] 

M CRI A  {ft eipot,  foolish).  Foolishness;  fatuity;  defect  or  hebe- 
tude of  the  understanding. 

MORIBITNDUS  (mors,  to  die).  Moribund ;  dying ;  ready  to  die. 
"  Minus  valet,  moribund  us  est/* — Plautus. 

MORO'SIS  (juwpworcv,  from  /uJipov,  dull,  sluggish,— relating  to  the 
nerves,  Hipp.).  Dulness,  fatuity.  This  should  not  be  confounded 
with  moroseness,  whirh  consists  in  sullenness ;  nor  with  peevishness, 
which  denotes  irritability. 

MO'RPHIA  {Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep).  Morphine.  An  organic 
alkaloid  existing  in  opium,  in  combination  with  a  peculiar  acid,  which 
has  been  named  the  me  conic,  in  the  form  of  a  meconate.  Morphia  ia 
the  narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

MORPHIO'METR  Y  [morphia,  and./Wrpo*,  a  measure).  The  pro- 
cess of  estimating  the  Quantity  of  morphia  in  opium.  There  is  no 
constant  ratio  between  the  quantity  of  morphia  in  a  given  sample  of 
opium  and  that  of  any  other  constituent ;  hence  the  extraction  of  the 
morphia  is  the  only  true  morphiometrical  method  of  proceeding. 

MORPHCE'A  (/uop0//,  form).  Morphew;  the  name  of  a  particular 
symptom,  sign,  or  relic  of  elephantiasis,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  day  on  the  shores  of  Norway.  It  signifies  a  spot  upon  or  in 
the  skin,  and  is  either  white,  constituting  the  species  monkcea  alba; 
or  of  a  dark-brownish  or  blackish  hue,  termed  morphcea  nigra; 
the  two  species  corresponding  with  the  leuc6  and  melas  of  leprosy, 
respectively. 

1.  Morphcea  alba  presents  two  varieties — morphcea  alba  lardacea, 
vel  tuberosa,  characterized  by  induration  of  the  skin  from  deposition  in 
its  tissue  of  a  lard-like  substance ;  and  morphcea  alba  atrophica,  vel 
ancesthetica,  distinguished  by  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  by  a  greater  degree 
of  insensibility. 

2.  Morphcea  alopekiafa.  The  name  by  which  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
designates  alopekia  areata,  which  he  considers  to  be  a  morphoaa  of  the 
scalp  and  hair-bearing  skin,  and  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  elephan- 
tiasis as  the  morphcea  already  described. 

MORPHO'LOGY  (uop<pt,  form,  \6yot,  an  account).  That  depart- 
ment of  science  which  investigates  the  laws,  form,  and  arrangement  of 
the  structures  of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  wholly  irrespective  of 
their  vital  /unctions,  or  physiology.  It  comprises  also  the  changes 
through  which  every  living  being  has  to  pass  in  reaching  its  mature  or 
adult  condition.    It  thus  includes  not  only  Anatomy,  but  also  Embryo- 


logy or  Development. 


'he  essentia!  law  of  Morphology,  in  botany,  is  that  every  part  of  the 
plant  is  merely  the  repetition  of  a  primitive  type.  Thus  the  bract  is 
often  undistinguishable  from  the  leaf,  the  sepal  from  the  bract,  the  petal 
from  the  sepal,  the  stamen  from  the  petal,  the  carpel  from  the  leaf,  and 
the  ovule  from  the  leaf- bud. 

MORPHO'LYSIS  {tiop*t>v,  form,  Xw»,  to  dissolve).     The  destruc- 
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tion  of  organization ;  that  effect  of  mediciues  which  is  seen  in  physical 
and  chemical  change,  unconnected  with  vital  effect,  or  biolysis. 

MO'RPIO.  The  pedieulus  pubis,  or  crab-louse ;  an  insect  which 
borrows  in  the  skin  of  the  groins  and  eye-brows.  It  is  also  called  pedi- 
eulus ferox,  from  the  severe  itching  which  it  occasions.  Other  name* 
are  plactula,  petala,  and  pessulala,  probably  from  its  flatness. 

MCRSULUS.  A  little  mouthful ;  a  term  applied  to  a  form  of 
medicine  like  drops,  or  lozenges,  without  regular  form. 

MOTtSUS  DIA'BOLI.  Literally,  devirs  bite ;  an  uncouth  desig- 
nation of  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

MORT  DE  CHIEN  {dogs  death).  A  name  of  the  spasmodic  cho- 
lera, of  Mr.  Curtis;  it  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  mordczym,  the 
Indian  name  of  the  disease;  or  of  the  Arabic  mordelrie,  or  "the 
death-blow  " — according  to  Golius,  actio  inferent  mortem,  and  hence 
synonymous  with  "  mors  violenta." 

MORTIFICATION  (mors,  mortis,  death, /Zm,  to  become).  Gan- 
grene. The  dying  of  a  part  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  disease  or 
injury.  Wheu  the  morbid  action  is  confined  to  the  bony  structures  or 
cartilages,  it  is  termed  necrosis ;  when  limited  to  the  soft  tissues  of  a 
limb,  sphacelus ;  when  accompanied  by  ulceration,  slough. 

Constitutional  mortification  is  that  which  primarily  originates  in  con- 
stitutional disorder.  Local  mortification  originates  in  local  injury, 
without  seriously  affecting  the  general  system. 

MO'RULA  (morns,  a  mulberry).  A  feminine  adjective,  denoting 
black  or  dark-coloured ,  and  employed  as  a  synonym  (or  frambctsia,  or 
yaws.  Plautus  says,  "  Jam  pol  ego  illam  pugnis  faciam  ut  sit  morula." 

MORVE.  A  French  term  for  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  and  for  glanders  in  the  horse ;  one  of  the  forms 
of  eouinia. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.  Aurum  musivum.  Bronze-notcder.  The 
sulphide  of  tin,  or  stannic  sulphide,  produced  in  fine  flakes  of  a  beauti- 
ful gold  colour.  The  term  Mosaic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  /uovo-iurc , 
of  or  belonging  to  the  Muses,  and  corresponds  with  the  Latin  word 
tnusivus,  as  in  musivum  opus,  Mosaic  work. 

MOSCHUS.  Musk.  The  inspissated  and  dried  secretion  from  the 
preputial  follicles  of  Mosrhus  moschiferus,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Central  Asia.     Imported  from  China  and  India. 

Moschus  factitius.  Artificial  musk,  prepared  with  nitric  acid,  fetid 
animal  oil,  and  rectified  spirit. 

MOTHER-SPOTS.  Macula  maternal.  Congenital  spots  and  dis- 
colorations  of  the  skin.    See  Nawus. 

MOTHER- WATER.  Mother  liquor.  A  term  applied  to  the  liquor 
which  remains,  after  a  saline  solution  has  been  evaporated,  so  as  to 
deposit  crystals  on  cooling.     It  is  sometimes  simply  called  the  mothers. 

MOTION  [m  overt,  to  move).  This  term,  as  employed  in  Animal 
Physiology,  denotes  the  following  phenomena : — 

1.  Voluntary  motion.  The  spontaneous  act  of  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  a  function  attached  to  the  brain. 

2.  Excited  motion ,  or  that  of  the  Reflex  Function ;  as  in  the  closure 
of  the  larynx  on  the  contact  of  acrid  vapours,  of  the  pharynx  on  that  of 
the  food,  &c. ;  a  function  of  the  medulla. 

3.  Motion  of  Irritability ;  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  &c. ;  a  function  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
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4.  Ciliary  motion.  The  peculiar  vibrating  motion  of  the  cilia  of 
animals,  at  observed  on  the  external  surface,  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  respiratory  system,  the  generative  organs,  in  the  cavities  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes. 

MOTIONS  IN  PLANTS.  These  are  automatic  movements  ob- 
served in  numerous  plants,  as  the  oscillating  movement  of  the  fila- 
ments of  a  genus  of  confervas,  hence  termed  osciilatoria ;  the  gyratory 
movements  of  the  spores  inside  the  tubes  of  plants  of  the  same  family; 
the  movements  of  the  filaments  of  berberxs,  when  irritated ;  of  the 
sexual  column  of  stylidium ;  the  well-known  movements  of  mimosa 
and  dioneea,  and  many  more  too  numerous  for  insertion. 

MOTIONS  OF  THE  LIMBS.     The  motions  which  may  take 

filace  between  any  two  segments  of  a  limb,  are  distinguished  by  the 
oil  owing  terms  :— 

1.  Gliding,  the  simplest  kind  of  motion,  existing  between  two  con- 
tiguous surfaces,  when  one  glides  over  the  other. 

2.  Flexion,  by  which  two  segments  of  a  limb,  placed  in  a  direct  line, 
or  nearly  so,  are  brought  to  form  an  angle.    This  is  opposed  by— 

3.  Extension,  by  which  the  segments  are  restored  to  the  direct  line. 
These  two  motions  belong  to  what  Bichat  calls  limited  opposition, 
and  they  are  illustrated  by  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

4.  Abduction,  by  which  the  thigh-bone  is  separated  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
trunk;  and — 

6.  Adduction*  by  which  it  is  restored  and  made  to  approximate  the 
middle  line.     Bichat  terms  this  "opposition  vague.'* 

6.  Circumduction,  or  a  continuous  motion  performed  rapidly  in  di- 
rections intermediate  to  the  four  preceding;  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
limb  describes  a  circle  indicating  the  base  of  a  cone,  whose  apex  is  the 
articular  extremity  moving  in  the  joint. 

7.  Rotation,  or  the  revolving  of  a  bone  round  its  axis. 

MOTOR  (mover*,  to  move).  A  mover;  a  part  whose  function  is 
motion. 

1.  Motor-tract.  The  prolongation  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  chord  through  the  pons  Varolii  into  the  crura  cerebri.  This  tract 
gives  origin  to  the  three  motor-nerves. 

2.  Mot  ores  oculi.  The  movers  of  the  eye,  or  the  third  pair  of  nerves, 
distributed  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  except  two. 

3.  The  metals  were  denominated,  by  Volta,  motors  of  electricity, 
from  their  property  of  transferring  electricity  to  each  other  by  simple 
contnet ;  this  process  was  called  by  Davy  electro-motion. 

MOTOR;  SE'N80RY.  By  the  former  of  these  terms  Hartley 
designated  those  nerves  which  convey  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles ;  by 
the  Tatter,  those  which  convey  the  impression  to  the  neural  axis.  The 
anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are  the  motor;  the  posterior,  the  sensory. 
See  Function,  Reflex. 

MOULD.  A  fontanel,  or  space  occupied  by  a  cartilaginous  mem- 
brane in  the  skull  of  a  foetus,  snd  of  a  new-born  child,  situated  at  the 
angles  of  the  bones  which  form  the  skull. 

MOULD  IN  ESS.  A  peculiar  fungus-plant,  propagated  by  spores, 
infinitely  smsll.  Reaumur  found  the  interior  of  an  sddled  egg  mouldy ; 
hence  the  spores  must  have  passed  through  the  pores  ofthe  shell. 
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Eurotium  kerbariorum  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  fungus  which 
causes  monldiness  on  damp  plants  in  herbaria. 

MOUNTAIN-CORK.  The  name  of  the  elastic  variety  of  asbestos, 
resembling  cork  in  its  texture.  Mountain-leather  is  the  tough  variety. 
When  in  very  thin  pieces,  it  is  called  mountain-paper.  The  ligniform 
variety  is  called  mountain-  or  rock-wood. 

MOXA.  A  term  of  uncertain  origin,  signifying  any  substance 
whose  gradual  combustion  on  or  near  the  skin  is  used  for  the  relief  or 
cure  of  disease.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  small  mass  of  combustible 
vegetable  matter,  prepared  from  the  downy  covering  of  leaves  of  the 
Artemisia  Chinevsis,  or  Moxa-weed,  a  Chinese  plant  of  the  order  Com- 
posite, and  employed  as  an  actual  cautery. 

1.  European  moxa.  Usually  made  with  cotton-wool,  which  has 
been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash  ;  or  the  pith 
of  the  HeUantkus  aunuus,  or  sun-flower,  which  contains  naturally 
nitrate  of  potash. 

2.  Percy's  moxa.    Pith,  rolled  in  cotton,  and  enveloped  in  muslin. 

3.  Porte-mora.  A  pair  of  forceps,  or  other  instrument,  for  fixing  the 
cylinder  of  moxa  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  applied. 

MOXIBU'STION  {moxa,  and  ustio,  the  act  of  burning).  The  em- 
ployment of  moxa  for  the  purpose  of  cauterization. 

MUCILA'GO.  Mucilage  ;  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum.  1.  Muci- 
laginous matter  is  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the  white  flocculent 
deposit  formed  in  the  distilled  waters  of  plants.  2.  Mucilaginous  ex- 
tracts are  those  which  readily  dissolve  iu  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  spirits 
of  wine,  and  undergo  spirituous  fermentation. 

MUCIPAROUS  (mucus,  and  parire,  to  produce).  Producing 
mucus ;  a  term  applied  to  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

MU'COCELE  (mucus,  and  irtjAij,  a  tumor).  Hernia  sacci  lacrv- 
malis,  1.  An  enlargement  of  the  lacrymal  sac  constituting  a  soft  swell- 
ing, which  contains  tears  mixed  with  mucus.  2.  Dropsy  of  the  lacry- 
mal sac.     The  term  is  hybrid :  it  should  by  myxocele. 

MUCU'NA  PRU'RIENS.  Common  Cowhage,  or  Cow-itch;  a 
leguminous  plant,  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  its  legumes 
covered  with  stinging  hairs,  called  cowhage,  or  cow-itch,  employed  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

MUCUS  (jiy£a,  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils).  The  more  or  less 
tenacious  liquid  secreted  by  the  mucous  surfaces,  as  of  the  nostrils, 
lungs,  &c,  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  parts  exposed  to  external 
influences.  Mucins  is  an  albuminoid  compound  forming  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  mucus. 

MUD-BATHING.  IUutatio.  The  practice  of  plunging  the  patient 
into  the  slime  of  a  river,  or  the  saline  mud  found  on  the  sea-shore,  in 
scurvy,  hypochondriasis,  scrofula,  &c. 

MUDAR.  By  this  name,  and  those  of  akum  and  yercund,  are 
designated  the  root,  bark,  and  inspissated  juico  of  the  Calotropis 
Mudarii,  an  Asclepiadaceous  plant  or  India.  From  its  use  in  syphilis, 
it  has  been  called  "  vegetable  mercury/* 

Mudarin.  The  active  principle  of  the  above  plant,  remarkable  for 
its  property  of  coagulating  by  heat,  and  becoming  again  fluid  by  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

MUFFLE.  A  small  earthen  oven,  fixed  in  a  furnace,  and  used  in 
cnpellation  and  other  processes  which  require  the  access  of  air. 
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MULBERRY  CA'LCULUS.  A  species  of  urinary  calculus,  con- 
sisting of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  named  from  its  rough  and  tuberculated 
surface.  There  is  a  variety  of  it,  denominated,  from  its  colour  and 
general  appearance,  the  Itemp-seed  calculus,  which  seems  to  contain 
Uthate  of  ammonia. 

MULBERRY  EYE-LID.  An  ancient  designation  of  ophthalmia 
purulenta ;  said  to  be  the  pladarosis  of  the  Greeks. 

MULSE  (mulsus,  mixed  with  honey).  Afulsum  vinum.  Honey- 
wine,  mead ;  i.  e.  wine  mixed  or  made  with  honey.  Mulsa  aqua  is 
hydromel  or  honey-water.  Multum  acetum  is  honey-vinegar,  or  vine- 
gar and  honey  mixed  together. 

MULTICUSPID ATI  (multus,  many,  cuspis,  a  spear).  The  mame 
of  the  last  three  molares;  so  called  from  their  having  several  tubercles. 
See  Dens. 

MULTFFIDUS  SPINAS  (multus,  m*ny,/mdere,  to  cleave).  The 
name  of  a  mass  of  muscles,  which  are  placed  obliquely  from  the  trans- 
verse to  the  spinous  processes.  They  have  been  described  as  three 
distinct  sett  of  muscles,  by  the  names — transverso-spinalis  colli,  trans- 
verso-spinalis  dorri,  and  transverso-spinalis  lumborum. 

MULTI-LCCUL AR  (multus,  many,  loculus,  a  cell).  Manv-celled ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  compound  ovaria  and  fruits,  in  which 
several  cells  cohere. 

MULTI'PARA  (multus,  many,  parire,  to  bring  forth).  A  person 
who  has  given  birth  to  children  frequently.  The  term  muliiparous 
also  denotes  the  producing  of  many  at  a  birth. 

MULTIPLE  PROPORTIONS.  A  law  of  the  Atomic  Theory, 
according  to  which,  when  one  element  B  unites  with  another  element 
A  in  more  proportions  than  one,  the  quantity  of  B  increases  in  multi- 
ples, or  in  some  other  similar  mode. 

MUMMIFICATION.  The  act  of  making  into  a  mummy.  A 
characteristic  term,  applied  to  the  formation  of  dry  gangrene. 

MUMPS.  The  popular  name  in  this  country  for  parotitis,  or  the 
evnanche  parotides  of  Cullen.  To  "  mump/1  is  to  speak,  eat,  or  move 
the  lips  with  the  mouth  nearly  closed.  In  Scotland  the  disease  is  called 
branks.    See  Parotides. 

MUNGO.  The  root  of  the  Ophiorrhiza  mungos,  supposed  to  be 
a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  di  capello  and  the  rattle-snake.  In 
India  and  Ceylon  it  is  still  used  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  the 
mad  dog.  The  parts  are  so  intensely  bitter,  that  the  plant  is  called  by 
the  Malays  earth-pall. 

MUNJEET.  'The  root  of  Rubia  munjista,  an  Indian  plant,  used  as 
a  d re-stuff,  for  producing  a  variety  of  red  shades.  The  colouring  prin- 
ciples are  named  purpurine  and  munjistine. 

MU  REX  IDE  (mure*,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  siphonostomatous 
animals,  yielding  a  purple  dye).    A  beautiful  purple  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  uric  acid,  first  described  by  Prout  as  purpuraU  of 
ammonia,  and  now  employed  in  calico-printing.    Murexan  is  purpuric 
acid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  murexide. 

MU'RIAS  {muria,  brine).  A  muriate ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  a 
chloride,  from  the  erroneous  notion  of  its  being  a  compound  of  muria- 
tic acid  with  a  base. 

MURIATIC  ACID  (muria,  brine).  The  commercial  name  for 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  water ;  formerly 
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called  murine  acid  and  spirit  of  salt.    Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is 
another  name  for  chlorine. 

MURIDE  (muria,  brine).  The  name  first  given  to  bromine,  from 
its  being  an  ingredient  of  sea-water. 

UVQCJE  VOLITA'NTES.  Visit*  muscarum.  An  appearance  of 
motes  or  small  bodies  floating  before  the  eyes— a  common  precursor  of 
amaurosis,  but  often  existing  independently  of  that  affection. 

MUSCARINE.  A  poisonous  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  Agaricus 
muscarius,  Amanita  muscaria,  or  Fly-fungus. 

MUSCOVADO  SUGAR.  Raw  Sugar ;  Brown  Sugar.  The  con- 
centrated juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  imported  into  this  country.  The 
term  muscovado  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  is  allied  to  our  word  mischief, 
in  allusion  to  the  impurities  of  the  sugar  and  its  consequent  unfitness 
for  use  until  refined. 

MU'SCULAR  SENSE.  The  sensation  experienced  by  muscular 
resistance  to  effort,  as  in  attempting  to  raise  a  weight — a  sensation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  contact  or  of  pressure. 

MUSCULAR  TEXTURE  (musculus,  a  muscle).  Myonine.  One 
of  the  chief  component  textures  of  organic  bodies.  There  art  two  well- 
marked  varieties.  The  striped  or  striated  muscular  fibre  occurs  in  the 
voluntary  muscles,  and  is  named  from  its  conspicuous  cross  markings. 
The  unsiriped  or  smooth  muscular  fibre  is  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  uterus,  and  the  bladder,  and  is  destitute  of  such  cross  mark- 
ings.   See  Musculus, 

MUSCULAR  TUMOR.  An  imaginary  tumor,  produced  by  pecu- 
liar action  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  abdominal  muscles,  simulating 
pregnancy,  or  ovarian  tumor.    See  Phantom  Tumors. 

MU'SCULl  PECTINATI  {pecten,  a  comb).  The  name  of  the 
muscular  fasciculi,  situated  in  the  appendix  auriculas  of  the  heart, 
and  presenting  a  parallel  arrangement  like  that  of  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

MU'SCULI NE(miMCfi/tf*,  a  muscle).  An  immediate  principle  of 
animal  muscle,  distinct  from  fibrin. 

MUSCULO  CUT A'NEUS.  A  name  given  to  several  nerves,  at 
to  the  external  cutaneous,  or  perforans  Casserii,  arising  from  the 
brachial  plexus;  to  the  ilia-hypogastric,  proceeding  from  the  first 
lumbar  nerve ;  and  to  the  peronaus  superficialis,  which  passes  down- 
wards along  the  fibula,  in  the  substance  of  the  peroncus  longus. 

MU'SCULO-SPIRA'LIS.  The  name  of  a  nerve  constituting  the 
largest  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

MU'SCULUS  (dim.  of  mus,  a  mouse).  A  muscle ;  an  organ  of 
motion,  constituting  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  consisting  of  beaded 
or  cylindrical  fibres,  which  are  unbranched,  and  are  arranged  parallel 
to  one  another  in  fasciculi.  In  general,  the  name  of  venter,  or  belly,  is 
given  to  the  middle  portion  of  a  muscle,  while  its  extremities  are 
named  the  head  and  tail,  or  more  commonly  the  origin  and  insertion. 
Hence  the  terms  digastricus,  or  two-bellied ;  triceps,  or  three-headed, 
&c. 

1.  Forms  of  muscles.  The  muscles,  like  the  bones,  may  be  divided 
into  long,  broad,  and  short ;  and  each  of  these  kinds  may  present 
muscles,  either  simple  or  compound. 

%  The  simple  are  those  which  have  their  fibres  arranged  in  a  similar 
or  parallel  direction;  they  are  in  general  bulging,  i.  e.  their  tran  verse 
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outline  is  more  or  lew  inflated  in  the  middle ;  the  simple  muscles  are 
sometimes  ./fa/,  as  the  sartorius. 

3.  The  compound,  or  complicated,  have  two  or  more  tendons,  as  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers ;  or  a  variety  in  the  insertion  of  oblique  fibres 
into  the  tendons,  as  the  linguales. 

4.  The  radiated  are  those  which  have  their  fibres  converging,  like 
the  radii  of  a  circle,  to  their  tendinous  insertion,  as  the  pectorahs. 

5.  The  ventriform,  or  belly-shaped,  are  those  which  have  their 
centre  large,  diminishing  towards  their  tendons,  or  extremities,  as  the 
biceps. 

6.  The  oenniform,  or  pen-shaped,  are  those  which  have  their  fibre* 
arranged  obliquely  on  each  side  of  the  tendon,  as  the  rectus  femoris. 

7.  The  semi-penniform  are  those  which  have  their  fibres  arranged  on. 
ono  side  of  the  tendon,  as  the  peronecus  longus. 

8.  The  hollow  are  those  which  are  not  attached  to  solid  levers,  but 
enclose  a  cavity,  or  surround  a  space,  which  they  diminish  on  contraction,. 
as  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  of  the  iris,  of  the  blood-vessels,  &c. 

9.  Propertiet  of  muscles.  These  are  contractility,  by  which  their 
fibres  are  capable,  in  certain  conditions,  of  shortening  in  length,  while 
they  increase  in  their  other  dimensions,  and  of  returning  to  their  former 
dimensions,  after  being-extended ;  and  irritability,  by  which  their  fibres, 
are  shortened  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 

10.  Actions  of  muscles.  These  are — 1.  the  voluntary,  or  those  which 
are  subject  to  the  will,  as  of  the  muscles  of  locomotion ;  2.  the  »«- 
voluntary,  or  those  which  act  independently  of  the  will,  as  of  the  heart, 
&<\  ;  3.  the  mixed,  or  those  which  act  imperceptibly,  but  yet  are  subject, 
more  or  less,  to  the  control  of  the  will,  as  of  the  muscles  of  respiration. 

MU'SICO-MANIA.  A  kind  of  monomania  in  which  the  passion 
for  music  becomes  so  strong  as  to  derange  the  iutellectual  faculties. — 
Dunqlison. 

MUS81TATIO  (mussitare,  to  mutter).  Muttering ;  a  moving  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking,  without  the  utterance* 
of  audible  sounds. 

M  USTARD.  The  flour  of  the  seeds  of  the  Sinapis  nigra,  or  Black 
Mustard,  generally  mixed  with  that  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Sinapis  aWa,  or  White  Mustard,  and  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by  ex- 
pression. 

MUTACI'SMUS  (jAvrauiofAot,  fondness  for  the  letter  uv).  A 
faulty  pronunciation,  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  the  letter  m  for 
other  letters.     See  Labdakismus. 

MUT1TAS  (jnutus,  dumb).  Anaudia.  Dumbness;  an  inability 
of  articulation ;  one  of  the  dyskinesia  of  Cullen.  Mutism  is  some- 
times used  for  speechlessness,  but  it  is  a  very  objectionable  term. 

M  YA'LGI  A  (m  v*,  uvot,  a  muscle,  &\yos,  pain).  Pain  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  ordinarily  known  by  the  name  cramp,  and  frequently 
mistaken  for  neuralgia.  The  term  denotes,  according  to  Dr.  In  man, 
"  spinal  irritation/'  and  corresponds  with  the  terms  myosalgia  and 
epigastralffia  of  Briquet. 

MYCETOMA  (yuvKqt,  uvu^rot,  a  fungus).  Madura  foot;  Fun- 
gus foot  of  India.  A  parasitic  disease  of  the  skin,  penetrating  to  the 
bones  of  the  lower  extremities.     The  parasite  is  Chionyphe  Carteri. 

MYDRIASIS  (uvl(>iaaiv,  an  undue  enlargement  of  the  pupil). 
A  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  docs  not  contrac;  on 
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exposure  to  light ;  alto,  weakness  of  sight  caused  by  hydrophthalmia. 
Compare  Mvosis. 

MYELA  LGIA  (/uucXof,  marrow,  AXyoc,  pain).  A  term  by  which 
some  modern  French  authors  designate  neuralgia  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
See  Cerebrahia. 

MYELITIS  OivtXoc,  marrow).  Injlammatio  medulla  spinalis. 
Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  distinguished  from 
meningitis,  specifically,  or  enkephalins,  generally. 

MYE'LOID  TUMOR  (mviXo'v,  marrow,  tlios,  likeness).  Myelo- 
cytic tumor.  Marrow-like  tumor ;  another  name  for  fibro-plastic 
tumor,  or  cystic  sarcoma. 

MY'ELO-PLAXES  OiutXoc,  marrow,  <rXt}<nrw,  to  strike).  A 
term  synonymous  with  osteoclasts,  denoting  certain  cells  supposed  to 
he  the  agents  in  resorption  of  bone-tissue. 

MYKCyLOGY  (fivicn*,  a  fungus,  \6yov,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  natural  science  which  investigates  the  characters  of  fungi,  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  modern  study  of  disease. 

MYKCSIS  (/uuKfj?,  a  fungus).  A  term  denoting  the  presence  of 
fungoid  elements  in  the  secretions  or  tissues  of  the  body.  Mykosis  inlet- 
tmaus  is  a  name  given  by  Buhl  to  splenic  fever.  Alibert  applied  the 
term  mykosis  to  framboesia. 

MY'LABRIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  em- 
ployed for  vesicatory  purposes.  The  Mylabris  Sida  is  the  "  China 
Mylabris"  of  commerce,  and  abounds  in  cantharidin. 

MYLO-  (jivkn,  a  mill-stone).  Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  attached  near the  grinders. 

1.  Mulo-glossus.  A  designation  of  some  muscular  fibres  which  pass 
from  the  myloid  line  of  the  lower  jaw  and  from  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue  to  the  parietcs  of  the  pharynx.  They  belong  to  the  con- 
strictor superior  pharyngis. 

2.  Myto-huoneus.  A  triangular  muscle,  arising  from  the  inside  of 
the  lower  jaw,  between  the  molar  teeth  and  the  chin,  and  inserted  into 
the  os  hyoides ;  it  raises  the  os  hyoides,  or  depresses  the  jaw.  The  term 
mylo-hyotdean  is  also  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

8.  Mylo-pharyngeus.  A  synonym  of  the  constrictor  superior  muscle , 
from  its  arising  from  the  alveolar  process. 

MYO-CA'RDIUM  (mu*,  uvov,  a  muscle,  Kapila,  the  heart).  The 
cardiac  walls,  or  muscular  portion  of  the  heart.  Myocarditis  is  in- 
flammation of  this  muscular  substance,  generally  combined  with  peri- 
carditis or  endo-carditis,  or  both. 

MYODESOTSIA  {fxvXa,  a  fly,  ttto«,  likeness,  6>«*,  sight).     Visus 

muscarum.    The  imaginary  appearance  of  floating  bodies  in  the  air a 

common  symptom  of  incipient  amaurosis.  The  technical  term  for  these 
objects  is  muse*  volilantes,  or  mouches  volantes  (Fr.),  commonly  called 
motet. 

MYO-DYNAMO'METER  (pd*,  uvot,  a  muscle,  iirmuii,  force, 
fiixpov,  a  measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  muscular 
strength  of  man  or  other  animals Dunglison. 

MYO'GRAPHY ;  MYOLOGY  (u\  Uv6t,  a  muscle,  yp<ty«,  to 
delineate ;  Xoyot ,  a  description).  The  former  term  denotes  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  muscles:  the  latter,  a  description  of  them. 

MYO-KA'RDITIS  Qtvv,  /uuo«,  a  muscle).  A  synonym  of  carditis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.* 
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MYOKETHALON  (muio,  a  fly,  <tc0a\tj,  the  head).  A  small 
protrusion  of  the  iris  through  an  ulcerated  opening  of  the  cornea,  form- 
ing a  brownish  tumor,  as  large  as  a  fly's  head.    See  Staphyloma. 

MYOLE'MMA  0«vf,  juuoc,  a  muscle,  Xi/ujua,  a  membrane).  Sarco- 
iemma.   A  delicate  sheath  investing  the  ultimate  fibril  of  muscular  tissue. 

MY'OLINE  (pvv,  a  muscle).  A  transparent  substance,  contained 
in  the  cells  which  constitute  the  ultimate  fibril  of  muscular  tissue. 
Myonine  is  another  name  for  muscular  matter.    See  Muscular  Texture. 

MYO'PIA  (nvoo,  to  close,  c5«^,  the  eve).  Paropsis  propinqua. 
Short-sight ;  near-sight ;  an  affection  of  the  ere,  in  which  parallel 
rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina. 
*'  When  the  distance  at  which  ordinary  type  can  be  easily  read  is  less 
than  twelve  inches,  the  vision  is  said  to  be  myopic.  Near  objects  are 
eeen  distinctly." — Tanner.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  habit  of 
winking,  or  half  shutting  the  eye-lids,  acquired  by  short-sighted  persons 
when  they  endeavour  to  see  objects  distinctly.  The  affection  is  alsp 
called  myopiasis  (/uvv,  /uvot,  a  mouse),  or  "  mouse-sight/*  from  the 
supposition  that  mice  have  naturally  this  kind  of  vision.    See  Presbyopia. 

MYO'SIS;  MYO'MA  (/auw,  te  close  the  eves).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  closing  the  eyes ;  the  latter  denotes  the  fact  of  a  pre- 
ternatural or  permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil,  attended  by  obscurity 
of  vision,  especially  in  a  weak  light.    See  Mydriasis. 

MYOSITIS  (muCi  hvos,  a  muscle,  and  -tto,  denoting  inflammation). 
Mt/itis.    Inflammation  of  muscular  fibre ;  of  rare  occurrence. 

MYOTOMY  (/uwt,  fivo^  a  muscle,  To/utf,  section).    Myotomia. 
Dissection  of  the  muscles;  a  branch  of  anatomy.    Also,  the  division  of 
a  muscle  in  surgical  operations. 

M  Y'RIC  A  CERI/FER A.  The  Wax-myrtle,  or  Baybcrrv,  the  berries 
of  which  are  covered  with  a  waxy  secretion,  which  is  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  bees'-wax  and  candles.  The  bark  of  the  root  yields  a 
medicinal  substance,  called  myricin,  employed  in  America  in  aphthous 
Affections,  scrofula,  &c. 

MYRICIN.  A  substance  contained  in  becs'-wax,  analogous  to 
spermaceti,  and  yielding,  when  saponified,  palmitic  acid  and  melissinet 
an  alcohol  corresponding  to  cthal. 

MYRI'NGO-MYCO'818.  Myco-myringitis.  By  these  terms  is 
denoted  the  growth  of  a  fungus — the  aspergillus  nigricans  and  flaves- 
cens — within  the  meatus  of  the  car. 

1.  Myring-ektome  (iter 6 pi},  excision).  Partial  excision  of,  or  incision 
into,  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear. 

2.  Myringitis.     Inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

3.  Etymology.  Tho  term  myringo-  has  a  classical  sound,  but  no 
classical  existence.  What  is  intended,  is  meningo-,  which,  though 
generally  restricted  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  was  applied  by 
Aristotle  to  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  by  Empedocles 
to  the  membranes  of  the  eye.    See  Meninges. 

MYRI'STICA.  Nutmeg;  the  kernel  of  the  seed  of  Mvristica 
officinalis,  cultivated  extensively  in  the  Banda  Islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  Myristicm  adeps  is  the  concrete  oil  of  nutmeg,  obtained 
from  the  nutmeg  by  expression  and  heat  It  is  sometimes  called  oil  of 
mace ;  but  mace  is  the  arillus  of  the  nutmeg.    See  Arilltis. 

MYRME'KIA  (/uvp^ifcia,  from  ^ivpfx^,  an  ant).  Wart-like 
tumors  on  the  palm  and  sole  of  the  hand  and  foot ;  sessile  warts,  as  dU- 
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tinguished  from  &KpoYop6otns,  akrochordons,  or  pedunculate  warts; 
probably  compared  with  ants  from  their  appearance  when  numerously 
clustered.     See  Akrochordon. 

MYRMEKI  A'SMUS  (fivpunKtavfiot,  a  breaking  out  of  warts,  from 
p6pftti£,  an  ant).  Wart-eruption.  The  Greek  root  fivpfxnK'  if  the 
correlative  of  the  Latin  formtc-af  an  ant    See  Myrmekia. 

MY'ROSIN  (nvpov,  odorous  oil).  Emulsion  of  Black  Mustard. 
An  indifferent  nitrogenized  body,  existing  in  oil  of  mustard,  similar  to 
the  emulsin  of  almonds. 

MYROSPE'RMUM  (uvpov,  an  odorous  oil,  <r*ipfia,  seed).    A 

Knus  of  Leguminous  plants,  yielding  balsamic  products,  including  the 
lsams  of  Peru  and  of  Tolu. 

MYRRHA(/uvpoy,  an  odorous  oil).  Myrrh.  A  gum-resin  exuding 
from  the  stem  of  Balsamodendron  Myrrna.  It  is  also  called  siact'ty 
from  o"ra£o>,  to  distil.    Collected  in  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia. 

MY'RTIFORM.  The  name  of  the  caruncuUs  which  remain  after 
the  laceration  of  the  hymen,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
myrtle.  The  term  myrtiformis  is  also  applied  to  a  muscle  generally 
called  depressor  aim  nasi. 

MY'XOGEN  (/uv£a,  mucus,  yiwdm,  to  produce).  The  designation, 
by  M.  Blaud,  of  that  form  of  croup  which  is  characterized  by  the  dis- 
charge of  mucus.  When  the  principal  effect  is  pus,  he  terms*  it  jmogen 
(wvoy,  pus) ;  if  attended  by  the  production  of  a  false  membrane, 
meninqo-gen  (ur\viy%,  a  membrane). 

MVXO'MA  (/uu£a,  mucus).  A  tumor  consisting  of  mucus 
generally,  but  sometimes  comprising  other  elements,  as  fat,  and  then 
termed  mvro-lipoma,  or  muco-fatty  tumor. 

MYXO-SARCO'MA  (/uv£a,  mucus,  and  sarcoma).  A  fleshy  mass 
or  tumor  containing  mucus.    See  Sarcoma. 


NABOTH'S  GLANDS.    (hula  Nabothi.    Small  vesicles  situated 
within  and  around  the  cervix  uteri,  mistaken  by  Naboth  for  ova. 
NiEVI  PIGMENTO'SI.    Epkhrosis  sjnlus.    Discoloured  spots  and 

Ctches  of  the  skin,  differing  from  the  naevi,  or  mother's  marks,  in  not 
ing  more  vascular  than  the  rest  of  the  integument. 

NJEVi  P1LARES.  Spilm.  Moles;  pilous  nsvi,  or  patches  of 
variable  size,  covered  by  hair  of  variable  length,  and  occurring  on  all 
parts  of  the  body.  In  hirsutics,  the  characteristic  is  abnormal  quantity ; 
in  nssvus  pilaris,  abnormal  situation. 

NJBV1  VASCULO/SI.  Congenita  nota;  macula  materna;  envies. 
Red  patches  and  slightly  elevated  tumors,  occasioned  by  dilatation  of 
the  vascular  rete  of  the  derma,  including  the  capillary  and  arterial 
system.  They  have  been  commonly  called  erectile  tumors,  from  the 
analogy  of  their  structure  with  erectile  tissue.  Popularly,  they  have 
been  termed  mother's  marks,  from  the  supposed  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation on  the  mother  during  gestation  :  nence,  we  hear  of  the  nstvua 
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araneus,  or  spider-like  stain ;  the  naevut  foliaceus,  or  leaf-like  stain; 
ctaevus  cerasus,  or  cherry-stain ;  nsevus  fraaarius,  or  strawberry-stain  ; 
narvus  moras,  or  mulberry-stain ;  nsevus  rioes,  or  currant- stain ;  nacvus 
rubus,  or  blackberry-stain  ;  the  nteyns Jiammeus,  the  claret  or  port-wiue- 
fctain,  &c. 

1.  Arterial  navi ;  venous  navi.  All  vascular  naevi  are  identical  in 
structure,  the  difference  between  them  depending  on  the  degree  of 
dilatation  of  the  vascular  rete.  "  Where  the  rete  is  dilated  to  a  mode- 
rate extent,  and  the  colour  of  the  naevi  is  brightly  red,  we  may  call 
them,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  arterial  nttvi ;  and  where  the  capillary 
rete  is  very  much  dilated,  and  the  colour  is  blue  or  livid,  wc  may  call 
them  venous  navi" 

2.  Varicose  naevi.  This  term  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  what 
have  also  been  called  venous  naevi;  but  "  the  use  of  the  term  is  objec- 
tionable, for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  difference  of  structure,  which  does  not  exist ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  term  is  wanted  for  those  bluish  subcutaneous  enlargements 
which  consist  in  a  plexus  of  small  varicose  veins,  and  are  so  frequently 
associated  with  varix  of  larger  veins. ' — E.  Wilson. 

3.  Subcutaneous  navi.  A  term  applied  by  Wardrop  to  naevi  which 
are  deeply  seated  and  unattended  by  discoloration.  The  subjacent 
textures  may  in  these  cases  be  involved,  presenting  what  is  called  the 
complicated  nawus.  The  structure  is  probably  identical  with  that  of  the 
preceding  species. 

4.  Capillary  navi.  These  commence  as  vivid  red  or  purplish  spots, 
which  gradually  spread ;  tbey  may  affect  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  of  any  part. 

5.  Nacus  increscent.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  stationary 
nssvus,  because,  as  Celsus  observes — "quadam  remedia  incresccntibus 
in  or  bis,  ///uroiam  inclinantibus  conveniunt." 

NAILS.  Ungues.  Horny  laminae  covering  the  backs  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  identical  in  formation  with  the 
epidermis  and  hair.  A  nail  is  divided  into  a  root,  a  txxly,  and  a.  free 
extremity.    See  Onycho-mykosis. 

NAKED  SEEDS.  This  term,  in  its  strict  application,  denotes  seeds 
which  have  no  pericarpial  covering,  and  arc  fertilized  by  immediate  con- 
tact with  pollen  ;  they  are  at  present  known  to  exist  only  in  the  great 
class  of  Gymnogens,  viz.  the  Conifer*,  Cycoditcea,  and  Loranthooem.  See 
Gymnosperma. 

The  term  "  naked  seeds  "  was  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  a  small  form  of 
fruit  which  does  not  directly  bear  a  style  at  the  apex,  and  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  seed,  as  in  the  Latniacea,  comprising  borage,  dead-nettle, 
sage,  &c.     Such  fruits  arc  now  termed  Spermidia  by  many  writers. 

NANCE'IC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  from  sour  rice  and  other 
acescent  vegetable  substances,  and  named  by  Draconnot  in  honour  of 
the  town  of  Nancv,  where  he  resided. 

NAPHTHA  (nafatha,  an  Oriental  word,  signifying  to  ooze  out). 
A  native  liquid  bitumen,  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  occurring 
in  springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  procured  also  by  distil- 
lation from  petroleum.  Coal-naphtha  is  a  light  oil,  procured  in  the 
distillation  of  coal.  Wood-naphtha,  otherwise  called  methylic  alcohol, 
pyroligneous  ether,  wood-spirit,  and  pyroxylic  spirit,  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  wood. 
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1.  Naphtludic  group.  A  division  of  the  Benzoic  series  of  organic 
compounds,  derived  from  napJUhalin,  a  substance  abundantly  found  in 
coal-tar. 

2.  Naphthal ized gas.  Coal-gas,  enriched  with  carbon  by  being  passed 
over  benzole,  or  light  coal-naphtha. 

NA'PIFORM  (napus,  a  turnip,  forma,  likeness).  Turnip-like  ;  a 
term  applied  to  one  of  the  textures  of  cancer,  the  bunio'id  of  Bavle;  and 
to  certain  roots  (or  stems)  which  present  the  form  of  a  depressed  sphere, 
like  that  of  the  turnip. 

NARCE'IXE  (vapKtj,  torpor).  Narceia.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  opium  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  solid. 

NARCO'SIS  (papjcwflri?,  a  benumbing,  from  vapKoto,  to  bennmb  or 
deaden).  Narcotism.  The  production  of  anaesthesia  by  the  use  of 
narcotic  substances,  as  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  &c.  The  resul t 
is  narcotism. 

Mixed  narcosis.  A  new  mode  of  producing  anaesthesia  by  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  morphia,  followed  immediately  by  the  administration 
of  chloroform. 

NARCO'SIS  FOLLI'CULORUM  (»aPKv»™t  a  benumbing).  An 
affection  of  the  follicles,  characterized  by  chronic  inflammation  and 
torpidity,  or  arrest  of  function. 

NARCOTICS  (yapKMTiKoc,  making  stiff  or  numb,  from  yapict;. 
torpor).  Hypnotics.  Medicinal  agents  which  act  on  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  contractions  and  of  the 
respiration,  and  inducing  headache,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  stupor,  and 
insensibility.    Sec  Narcosis. 

Narcolico- irritants.  Medicinal  agents  which  produce  a  series  of 
alarming  effects  usually  attributed  to  poisoning.  These  agents,  the 
symptoms  they  induce,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  are  described  under 
the  article  Poisons. 

NA'RCOTINE  {vdoxn,  torpor).  A  crystalline  alkaloid  derived  from 
opium,  formerly  called  suit  ofDerosne.  Heated  with  potash,  it  forms 
narcotic  acid*  an  oleaginous  potash-salt. 

NARDO'STACH  YS  JATAM  ANSI.  An  Indian  plant  of  the  order 
Valerianaceas ;  it  is  the  true  spikenard  of  the  Ancients,  and  is  esteemed 
as  a  stimulant  medicine. 

NA'RES.  The  nostrils;  tho  cavities  of  the  nasus,  or  nose.  The 
posterior  narcs  are  the  posterior  apertures  of  these  cavities,  communi- 
cating with  tho  pharynx.  The  tenn  narcs  is  a  more  general  term  than 
nasus,  which  is  confined  to  the  mere  external  feature. 

NASCENT  STATE  (nasci,  to  be  born).  A  term  applied  to  the 
state  of  gases,  at  the  moment  of  their  generation,  before  they  nave  acquired 
the  repulsive  power.  It  has  been  found  that,  at  tho  moment  of  being 
set  free  from  one  state  of  combination,  elements  and  compounds  have  a 
more  powerful  chemical  action  than  they  have  in  their  free  state. 

NASUS.  The  nose,  or  organ  of  smell ;  the  external  part  of  the 
note.  The  ala  nasi  are  the  two  movable  sides,  or  wings,  of  the  nose. 
See  Nose  and  Nares. 

1.  Nasal  fossa.  Two  irregular,  compressed  cavities,  extending  back- 
wards from  the  nose  to  the  pharynx,  and  constituting  the  internal  part 
of  the  nose. 

2.  Nasal  duct.  A  short  canal  leading  from  the  lacrrmal  sac  to  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 
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3.  Nuso~cffiaris.  The  nasal  nerve ;  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  integument  of  the  exterior  of  the  nose. 

4.  Naso-labialis.  A  small  muscular  fasciculus  which  connects  the 
orbicularis  oris  with  the  columna  of  the  nose. 

5.  Naso-palatinc  nerve.  An  internal  branch  of  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion,  Which  supplies  the  palate. 

NAT  A/LOIN.  The  name  given  by  Fliickiger  to  the  aloin  procured 
from  Natal  aloes,  analogous  to  the  term  barbaloin  applied  to  tne  aloin 
of  Barbadoes  aloes.    See  Aloin. 

NATES  (plur.  of  natis).  The  buttocks ;  the  prominent  parts  formed 
by  the  integuments  of  the  glutei  muscles. 

Nates  cerebri.  The  anterior  pair  of  the  tnbercula  quadrigemina  of 
the  brain,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  in  form  to  the  nates  of  the 
bodv.     The  posterior  pair  are  called  testes. 

NATRIUM.  A  term  formerly  used  to  designate  sodium,  the 
metallic  base  of  soda.  Natron  is  native  carbonate  of  soda,  found  in 
mineral  seams  or  crusts,  and  hence  called  the  mineral  alkali.  Natron 
vitriolatum  is  Glauber's  salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda.  Natron  oarbomeum 
is  the  bicarbonate  of  soda, 

NATRON.  Trona.  A  commercial  name,  formerly  used  to  designate 
a  native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  obtained  from  Egypt. 

NATURAL  SYSTEM  IN  BOTANY.  A  system  for  classifying 
plants,  not  with  reference  to  a  single  character,  but  by  combination  of 
many  characters.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  Linnaean,  or  Artificial, 
System  of  Botany. 

NATURALIST.  Formerly,  a  denier  of  revealed  truth,  of  any  but 
natural  religion;  now,  an  investigator,  and  often  a  devout  one,  of 
nature  and  her  laws.  The  word  remains  true  to  its  etymology,  though 
its  application  has  been  changed. 

NAUCUM.  An  old  Latin  term,  applied  by  botanists  to  the  exterior 
coat  of  the  drupe ;  it  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  separable  from  the  interior, 
hard,  and  bony  coat,  which  is  called  the  endocarpium,  or  stone.  Gart- 
ner applied  the  term  nauca  to  seeds  which  have  a  very  large  hilum,  as 
that  or  the  horse-chestnut. 

NAU'SEA  (sea- sickness,  from  vows,  a  ship).  Sickness  of  the 
stomach ;  loathing ;  tendency  to  reject,  but  without  regurgitation. 
Nauseants  are  a  class  of  emetics  which  excite  nausea  without 
vomiting. 

NAUTICUS  (nauta,  a  sailor).  The  sailor's  muscle ;  a  designation 
of  the  tibialis  posticus,  or  extensor  tarsi  tibialis,  from  its  being  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  act  of  climbing. 

NAVEL.  Umbilicus.  The  vernacular  name  for  the  depression  in 
the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  being  the  scar  left  by  the 
detachment  of  the  umbilical  cord  after  parturition. 

NAVICULA'RE  OS  (navicuta,  dim.  of  not**,  a  boat).  A  boat- 
shaped  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  of  the  tarsus.  The  term  navicular  is 
applied  in  botany  to  the  glumes  of  grasses,  owing  to  their  boat-shaped 
appearance.  It  signifies  the  same  as  the  term  carinated%  or  keeled. 
See  Keel. 

NE'BULA.  A  cloud.  Haziness,  or  dulncss ;  a  slight  form  of  opacity 
of  the  cornea.     A  cloudy  appearance  in  the  urine. 

NECROBIOSIS  (vticpoc,  dead,  /9{»<nt,  life,  way  of  life).  The  pro- 
perty which  parts  of  organized  bodies  exhibit,  of  retaining  their  vital 
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force  for  a  certain  period  artcr  the  death  of  the  individual  to  which 
they  belonged. 

NECROTHAGOUS  (vc«pov,  dead,  <f>aytur,  to  eat).  A  term 
applied  to  a  mode  of  nutrition  of  plants,  depending  on  the  absorption  of 
dead  organic  matter  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  See  Bi»pka~ 
govs  and  Plasmophagous. 

NECRO'PSIA  (viKpd*,  dead,  owrofiat,  to  view).  Another  name 
for  post-mortem  examination.    See  Autopsia  and  Necroscojiy. 

NECRO'SCOPY  (M*po'c,  dead,  oko-kL*,  to  examine).  Another 
name  for  post-mortem  examination,  or  autopsia. 

NECRO'SIS  UtKpott,  to  mortify).  Literally,  mortification;  but 
applied  particularly  to  that  affection  of  bone,  and,  hence,  more  signifi- 
cantly designated  by  the  terms  osteo-necrosis  and  osteo-gangrttna ;  in 
this  affection  a  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  cylindrical  bone  dies,  and  is  en- 
closed in  a  case  of  new  bone.     See  Eafoliaiion. 

1.  Necrosis  is  termed  simple,  when  it  is  confined  to  one  bone,  the 
patient  being  in  other  respects  healthy  ;  compound,  when  several  parts 
of  the  same  bone,  or  several  distinct  bones,  are  affected  at  the  same 
time. 

2.  Necros's  cartilaginum  trachea.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea.  The  term  syphilitica  or  phthisica  should  be  added,  respectively, 
according  to  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

3.  Necrosis  ustilaginea.  That  species  of  mortification  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  grain  infected  by  "  ustilago,"  or  blight. 

NE'CTARY.  A  honey-gland.  That  part  of  a  flower  which  se- 
cretes nectar,  or  honey.  But  the  term  has  been  applied  vaguely  to 
several  appendages  of  the  floral  apparatus  which  have  no  such  function, 
as  to  the  corona  or  scyphus  of  narcissus,  to  the  lamella  of  silenc,  to  the 
orbiculus  of  staprlia,  &c. ;  in  short,  to  any  organ  existing  between  the 
corolla  and  the  instil,  which  cannot  be  correctly  assigned  to  these  or  to 
the  stamens.     See  Paracorolla. 

NEEDHAMIA'NA  CO'RPORA.  A  term  applied  to  the  sperma- 
tozoa, or  organized  animals  found  in  the  seminal  reservoirs  of  the  loligo, 
as  observed  bv  Ncedham. 

NEGRO  kACHEXY.  Mai  oTestomac  of  the  French.  A  pro- 
pensity for  eating  dirt,  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa,  and  probably  similar  to  chlorosis. 

NEMATOlDE'A  (vnna,  a  thread,  •I8o«,  likeness).  The  name  of 
the  fifth  order  of  the  Entozoa,  comprising  round  worms,  characterized 
by  a  cylindrical  elongated  and  elastic  body,  and  a  true  intestinal  canal, 
terminating  in  a  distinct  anus.  They  comprise  the  genera  Ascaris, 
Trichocephalus.  Strongylus,  Oxyuris,  Sclerostoma,  &c. 

NEOPLA'SMA  (i'«o«,  new,  irXdtrfia,  anything  formed  or  moulded, 
especially  from  clay  or  wax).  A  new  formation ;  a  term  applied  to 
diseases  resulting  from  the  production  of  a  neic  formation,  as  oi  epider- 
mis or  of  the  various  tissues,  natural  or  morbid. 

NEOPLAS'TY  (vt'ov,  new,  tr\d<r<ro>,  to  form).  An  operation  for 
forming  something  new;  a  term  including  the  various  processes  of 
autoplasty,  cicatrization,  and  adhesion. 

NEPE'NTHES.  A  senus  of  plants  in  which  the  petioles  are  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  urns,  called  pitch  ere,  or  "monkey- 
cups,"  yielding  a  viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  which  a  function  analo- 
gous to  that  or  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice  of  animals  is  apparently 
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performed.  The  same  result  is  produced  by  Drotera,  Sarraoenia,  and 
other  carnivorous  plants. 

The  term  Nepenthes  (i/nwtrftjv,  removing  all  sorrow)  is  the  epithet 
of  an  Egyptian  drug,  thought  by  many  to  be  opium,  wnich  lulled  sor- 
row for  the  day.  Hence  the  old  pharmacopoeia  termed  the  common 
opiate  pills  nepenthes  opiutum. 

NETHALISM  (ir>i$4Aio?.  sober).  A  term  denoting  sobriety,  and 
now  adopted  as  a  title  for  the  "temperance  movement"  or  nephalic 
league  in  France. 

NE'PHROS  (vt(f>p6*).  Ren.  A  kidney;  the  organ  which  secretes 
the  urine.    The  term  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  number. 

1.  Nephr-alyia  {a\yov,  pain).  Pain  of  the  kidneyi,  from  calculus, 
or  gravel ;  not  necessarily  producing  nephritis  or  pyelitis. 

2.  Nephr  itic  (vc^fiiriKot,  affected  with  nephritis).  Belonging  to 
the  kidney ;  a  medicine  which  acts  on  the  kidney. 

3.  Nepkr-itis  (h<J>/hti»,  sc.  voeot).  A  disease  of  the  kidney ; 
gravel  in  the  kidney ;  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney. 
Suppurative  nephritis  is  inflammation  with  suppuration  of  the  sub- 
s'an  cc  of  the  kidney.  The  destjuamative  form  of  nephritis  is  u  Bright's 
Disease."    See  also  Pyelitis. 

4.  Nephro-looy  (Aoyot,  an  account).  An  account  or  description  of 
the  kidneys  and  of  their  functions. 

5.  Nephrotomy  (ro^ti},  section).  The  operation  of  cutting  a  stone 
out  of  the  kidney. 

NE'ROLI-OIL.  Oleum  Aurantii.  Oil  procured  from  the  flowers 
of  the  Citrus  Aurantium,  or  sweet  orange. 

NERVE-CELLS.  Nerve-corpuscles.  Nucleated  cells,  occurring 
in  great  numbers  in  the  gray  portion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in 
ganglia,  and  in  certain  nerves  and  nervous  expansions. 

NERVE-FIBRES,  or  TUBES.  Primitive  fibres  and  tubes  ;  the 
chief  components  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  occurring  also  in  the  gray  substance  and  the  ganglia. 

NERVE-MEDULLA,  or  PULP.  This  is  also  termed  "medullary 
sheath,"  and  '•  white  substance."  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical 
tube,  closely  and  exactly  surrounding  the  central  fibre  of  the 
nerve. 

NERVE-STORMS.  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Liveing  to  neurosal 
seizures.  "  The  immediate  antecedent  of  an  attack  is  a  condition  of  un- 
stable equilibrium,  and  gradually  accumulating  tension  in  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  more  immediately  concerned,  while  the  paroxysm 
itself  mav  be  likened  to  a  storm,  by  which  this  condition  is  dispersed 
and  equilibrium  for  the  time  restored." 

NERVES  (nervus,  a  string  or  cord).  White  cords  arising  from  the 
brain  or  the  spinal  marrow,  and  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  system. 
They  admit  of  the  following  arrangement : — 

I."  Cranial  or  Cerebral  Nkrves.  These  arc  nine  pairs  in 
number,  according  to  Willis ;  twelve,  according  to  Soemmering. 

1.  First  pair,  counting  from  before  backwards,  or  olfactory  nerves, 
expanding  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

2.  Second  pair,  or  optic  nerves,  terminating  in  each  eye  at  the  middle 
of  the  retina. 

3.  Third  pair,  motorcs  oculorum,  or  oculo-motory  nerves,  distributed 
to  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  except  two. 
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4.  Fourth  pair,  nervi  pathetici  vel  trochlcarei,  distributed  to  the 
superior  oblique  or  trochlcaris  muscle  of  the  eye. 

5.  Fifth  pair,  trigeminal,  or  trifacial  nerves,  the  great,  sensitive  nerves 
of  the  head  and  face.  This  pair  includes  1,  the  large,  ganglionic,  or 
trifacial  portion,  the  sentient  and  organic  nerve  of  the  face ;  and  2,  the 
small,  aganglionic,  or  masticatory  portion,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tern* 
poral,  masseter,  &c. 

6.  Sixth  pair,  or  nervi  abducentes,  distributed  to  the  extern  us  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

7.  Seventh  pair,  consisting,  according  to  Willis,  of  two  portions,  viz. 
the  portio  dura,  facial,  or  "  respiratory  of  the  face  "  of  Bell ;  and  the 
portio  mollis,  or  auditory.  Soemmering  treats  the  facial  and  the  a*di- 
tory  portions  as  two  separate  pairs,  and  distinguishes  them,  accordingly, 
as  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  pair,  respectively. 

8.  Eighth  pair,  or  grand  respiratory  nerves,  consisting,  according  to 
Willis,  of  1,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  penetrating  into  the  back  of  the 
tongue ;  2,  the  pneumo-gastric,  nervi  vagi,  par  vagum,  or  middle  sym- 
pathetic ;  and  3,  the  spinal  accessory,  nervus  ad  par  vagum  aecessorius, 
or  "  superior  respiratory  of  the  trunk  "  of  Bell.  Soemmering  treats 
these  as  three  separate  pairs,  and  distinguishes  them,  accordingly,  as 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  pair,  respectively. 

9.  Ninth  pair,  hypoglossal  or  sublingual  nerves,  terminating  in  the 
tongue.    This  is  the  twelfth  pair  of  Soemmering. 

II.  Spinal  Nerves.  There  arc  thirty-one  pairs  in  number,  each 
arising  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  or  motor  root,  and  a  posterior  or  sensi- 
tive root.     They  are  thus  distinguished  :— 

1.  Cervical  nerves.  Eight  pairs ;  the  first  passing  between  the 
occipital  bone  and  the  atlas,  ana  termed  sub-occipUal,  or  tenth  nerve  of 
the  head ;  the  last  passing  between  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and 
the  first  dorsal. 

2.  Dorsal  nerves.  Twelve  pairs ;  the  first  issuing  between  the  first 
two  dorsal  vertebra?,  the  last  between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra. 

3.  Lumbar  nerves.  Five  pairs ;  the  fir§t  issuing  between  the  first 
two  vertebras  of  the  loins,  the  last  between  the  last  vertebra  and  the 
sacrum. 

4.  Sacral  nerves.  Generally  six  pairs;  the  first  issuing  by  the 
upper  sacral  holes,  the  last  by  the  notches  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
coccyx. 

III.  Sympathetic  Nerves.  These  consist  of  a  collection  of  gan- 
glia and  branches  connected  with  the  sixth  nerve,  the  Vidian  portion 
of  the  fifth,  the  portio  dura,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  all  the  spinal  nerves. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  branches  from  almost  every  nerve  in 
the  frame,  which  join  it  at  the  adjacent  ganglia. 

IV.  Respiratory  Nerves.  The  respiratory  nerves,  arising  from 
the  Medulla  Oblongata,  are  the  following: — 


1.  The  fourth  patr,  or  pathetici. 

2.  The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh. 

3.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 


4.  The  par  txj^w/n  and  aecessorius. 

5.  The  phrenic  nerve. 

6.  The  external  respiratory. 


7.  The  fifth,  and  certain  spinal  nerves,  with  the  par  vagum,  should 
bo  distinguished  as  exciters  of  respiration,  the  rest  being  motors. 

NE'R  VINE  {nervinus,  from  nervus,  a  nerve).  Neurotic;  that  which 
relieves  disorders  of  the  nerves,  as  antispasmodics,  &c. 
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NERVOUS  DEAFNESS.  An  affection  somewhat  analogous  to 
amaurosis,  and  owing  to  some  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  having  its 
seat  either  in  the  nervous  tissue  expanded  in  the  labyrinth,  or  at  the 
origin  or  course  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  or  in  the  brain  itself. — 
Tanner. 

NERVOUS  QUINSY.  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Hcberden  to  the 
globus  hystericus  of  Dr.  Darwin  and  other  writers. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  This  system  has  hitherto  been  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  cerebrospinal,  including  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  these  organs;  and  the  sympathetic  or  gan- 
glionic, consisting  essentially  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  nervous 
cords,  which  extends  from  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis  along  each  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  and  from  which  nerves  pass  to  the  abdominal, 
thoracic,  and  pelvic  viscera. 

1.  Marshall  Hall  states  that  the  term  cerebrospinal  is  erroneous,  and 
conveys  an  incorrect  idea.  "  It  should,"  he  says,  "  bo  simply  cere- 
bral, that  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
nervous  system  consisting  merely  of  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  nerves ; 
whilst  the  true  spinal  marrow  constitutes  another  and  distinct  system." 

2.  The  cerebral  system  is  the  system  of  sensation  and  volition,  the 
system  by  which  we  are  connected  intellectually  vr'uh  the  external  world. 
The  true  spinal  or  "  excito  motory  "  system  comprises  the  •*  vis  ner- 
vosa "  of  Haller,  the  "  vis  motoria  "  of  Muller,  and  the  "  excitabilite  " 
of  Flourens.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  emotions  and  passions.  "  This 
principle  exists  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
the  motor  nerves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves  of  sense, 
the  olfactory,  the  optic,  the  acoustic ;  and  in  the  anterior,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.1' — Marshall 
Hall. 

NERVOUS  TEXTURE.  Neurine.  One  of  the  chief  component 
textures  of  organic  bodies.  It  exhibits  two  forms — the  vesicular 
nervous  matter,  which  is  gray  or  cincritious  in  colour,  and  granular  in 
texture,  and  contains  nucleated  nerve-vesicles ;  and  the  Jibrous  nervous 
matter,  which  is  white  and  tubular,  though  in  some  parts  its  colour  is 
gray,  and  its  fibres  solid.  When  both  these  kinds  of  nervous  matter 
are  united  into  a  variable-shaped  body,  this  is  termed  a  nervous  centre; 
and  the  threads  of  fibrous  matter  which  pass  to  and  from  it  are  termed 
nerves.    See  Intcrnuncial. 

NESSLERS  TEST.  A  delicate  test  for  ammonia  in  waters,  con- 
sisting of  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed 
withpotash. 

NETTLE-RASH.  Elevations  of  the  cuticle,  or  wheals  resembling 
the  sting  of  the  nettle.    See  Urticaria. 

NEURON  (vtvpov,  Lat.  nervus).  This  term,  after  passing  through 
several  meanings,  as  ligament,  bow-string,  plant-fibre,  &c.,was  applied, 
in  Galen's  time,  to  a  nerve,  or  organ  of  sensation  proceeding  from  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow.    See  Nerves. 

1.  Neural  Arch.  That  arch  of  the  vertebra  which  is  placed  above 
the  "  centrum,11  for  the  protection  of  a  portion  of  the  nervous  axis. 
Seo  Hcemal  Arch. 

2.  Neural  A  a  is.  Cerebrospinal  axis.  The  central  column  of  the 
nervous  system,  comprising  the  cerebrum  and  the  spinal  cord. 

3.  Ncur-algia  (a\yos,  pain).     Nerve-ache,  or  pain  of  the  nerves. 
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It  ocean  in  nerves  of  the  face,  and  is  then  called  face-ague,  tie  doulou- 
reux, neuralgia  faciei.  The  last  of  these  terms  comprises  the  neuralgia 
frontalis,  neuralgia  suborbitals,  and  neuralgia  maxillaris  of  Chaussier. 
Other  varieties  of  neuralgia  are  hemicrania,  or  brow-ague,  sciatica, 
pleurodynia,  and  irritable  stump. 

4.  Neur-apopkusis  (4iro<f>v<nv,  an  apophysis).  The  name  applied  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  the  autogenous  element  on  each  side  of  the  neural 
arch"  of  the  vertebra.    See  Vertebra. 

5.  Neuri-lemma  (Xifiua,  a  coat).  The  delicate  sheath,  composed  of 
connective  tissue,  which  encloses  a  nerve. 

6.  Neurine  (ycvpivoc,  made  of  sinews  or  fibres).  Another  name  for 
nervous  matter.    See  Nervous  Texture, 

7.  Neuritis.  Inflammation  of  a  nerve,  usually  the  result  of  rheumatic 
inflammation,  of  wounds  or  strains,  of  the  inclusion  of  a  nervous  branch 
in  a  ligature  in  taking  up  an  artery,  &c. 

8.  Neuroglia.  Nerve-glue.  The  name  given  by  Virchow  to  the 
insterstitial  connective  tissue  which  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  ceutral 
nervous  system.    See  Gliomuta. 

9.  Ncuro-loyy  (\dy©«,  a  description).  The  description  or  account  of 
the  nerves. 

10.  Neuroma.  A  fibrous  tumor  developed  on  or  between  the 
fasciculi  of  a  nerve,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a 
melon.  When  single  and  painful,  the  tumor  is  commonly  called 
painful  subcutaneous  tubercle,  and  it  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  cherry-stone. 

1 1.  Neuro-mimesis  (pf/ino-ic,  imitation).  Nervous  mimicry ;  a  name 
given  by  Sir  J.  Paget  to  a  morbid  imitation  of  medical  and  surgical 
ailments. 

12.  Neuropathy  (waOoc,  affection).  A  term  applied  generally  to 
affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

13.  Neuroses.  Nervous  diseases,  in  which  sense  and  motion  are  im- 
paired, without  idiopathic  pyrexia,  or  any  local  disease;  the  second 
class  of  diseases  in  Cullen  s  nosology,  comprising  the  orders  comata, 
adynamic,  spasm i,  and  vesanise.  The  designation  of  Hebra's  eleventh 
class  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

14.  Neuro-sthenia  (atitvoc,  force).  An  excess  of  nervous  irritation ; 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  nerves. 

15.  Neuro-tica.  Nervous  medicines;  a  term  synonymous  with 
nervines. 

16.  Neuro-tomy  (vivporouita,  to  cut  the  sinews,  from  vtvpou  and 
rom'i,  section).     Dissection  of  the  nerves;  incision  of  nerves. 

17.  Neur-hypno-logy  (Dxvov,  sleep,  \6yovt  a  description).  An  ac- 
count of  nervous  sleep,  considered  in  relation  to  animal  magnetism. 

NEUTRAL  OINTMENT.  Compound  ointment  of  lead,  employed 
by  Mr.  Hirain bottom  as  a  defence  ior  ulcers  after  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Salts  in  which  the  base  is  perfectly  saturated 
with  the  alkali,  thus  possessing  the  character  neither  of  acid  nor  alka- 
line salts — salts  which  affect  neither  litmus  nor  turmeric  paper.  See 
Sub-,  and  Super-  and  Sub-salts. 

NEUTRALIZATION.  The  destruction  of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  an  acid  by  an  alkali,  or  vice  versa.    See  Sal. 

JVJCKEL.    A  white  metal,  obtained  from  an  ore  termed  by  the 
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Germans  Kupfemickel,  or  copper-nickel,  because  the  miners  frequently 
mistook  it  for  an  ore  of  copper.  Arsenical  nickel  corresponds  to  tin- 
white  cobalt.  Nickel  is  also  obtained  from  a  commercial  article  termed 
Speiss,  being  the  residue  of  the  ore  from  which  cobalt  is  extracted. 
KupfernicJcei  and  Speiss  are  arseniurets  of  the  metal. 

NICOTI  A'NA.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  species  tabacnm 
yields  the  Virginian,  Havannah,  and  pigtail  tobaccos  of  the  shops ;  the 
ruslica,  the  Syrian  and  Turkish  tobaccos ;  and  the  Perrica,  the  fragrant 
tobacco  of  Shiras.  The  term  Nicotiana  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
Joan  Nicot,  who  introduced  the  plant  into  France  in  1560. 

1.  Nicotianin.  Concrete  volatile  oil  of  tobacco,  or  tobacco-camphor, 
obtained  by  submitting  tobacco-leaves,  with  water,  to  distillation. 

2.  Nicotine,  or  Nicotia.  A  volatile,  oily,  colourless  alkaloid,  con- 
stituting the  active  principle  of  tobacco. 

NICTITATIO  (nictitare,  to  wink).  Involuntary  twinkling  of  the 
eye-lids ;  winking.  It  occurs  as  a  symptom  in  amaurosis,  generally 
accompanying  a  convulsive  state  of  the  iris.  See  Membrana  nictitant. 
NI'DUS  HIRU'NDINIS.  The  Swallow's  Nest ;  the  name  of  a  deep 
fossa  situated  between  the  velum  medullare  posterius  and  the  nodulus 
and  uvula  of  the  cerebellum. 

NIGE'LLA  SEEDS.  Black  Cummin.  The  seeds  of  Nigclla  sathu, 
a  Ranunculaceous  plant,  formerly  admitted  into  the  L.  Ph.,  and  known 
by  the  name  Semen  Melanihii.  The  seeds  yield  a  non-azotized  extractive 
matter,  called  nigdlin. 

NIGHTMARE.      Incubus.     Struggle  'and   tremor  during  sleep. 

attended  with  pressure  on  the  chest,  &c.     The  Romans  attributed 

this  affection  to  the  frolics  of  the  Fauns,  and  termed  it  ludtinria  Faun*. 

NIGREDO;  NIGRI'TIA ;  NIGRITIES  (niger%  black).    Terms 

denoting  blackness  or  swarthiness  of  the  skin.    See  Melanopathia. 

NIHIL  ALBUM.  An  old  alchemical  name  applied  to  the  exceed- 
ingly light  oxide  of  zinc  obtained  by  burning  the  metal  in  air.  See 
Lana  vftilosophica. 

NlfrBlUM.  A  metal,  formerly  called  columhium,  obtained  from 
the  mineral  known  as  colym/nte,  occurring  in  Massachusetts.  It  con- 
tains niobic  acid,  combined  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Rose  save  it  the  name  above  stated,  after  Niche,  the  daughter  of 
Tantalus,  to  show  the  analogy  of  the  metal  to  tantalum.  See  Pclopium. 
NIPPLE.  Papilla.  The  prominent  part  of  the  integument  in  the 
centre  of  the  areola  of  the  mamma. 

NIRLES.  The  popular  appellation  of  the  herpes  phlycianodes,  or 
miliary  herpes  of  Bateman.    See  Olophlyctis. 

NISUS  FORM ATITUS.  Literally,  a  formative  effort ;  a  principle 
similar  to  gravitation,  applied  by  Blumenbach  to  organized  matter,  by 
which  each  organ  is  endowed,  as  soon  as  it  acquires  structure,  with  a 
vita  propria. 

NITE'LLA.  A  genus  of  Characeous  plants,  characterized  by  the 
more  or  less  pellucid  condition  of  the  entire  plant,  and  hence  valuable 
to  the  microscopic  botanist  for  exhibiting  the  cyclosis,  or  special  cir- 
culation in  the  cells.  Chara  hispida  is  an  aquatic  plant  affording  the 
same  interesting  exhibition. 

NITR-,  NITRO-.  Prefixes  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  body  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  in 
nitro-picric  acid,  &c. 
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NITRAS.  A  nitrate;  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base.  Nitras  potassa  is  nitre  or  saltpetre ;  nitras  colds  is  the  ignited 
muriate  of  lime,  or  Baldwin's  phosphorus ;  nitras  argenti  is  lunar 
caustic ;  nilras  soda  is  a  native  salt,  sometimes  called  cubic  nitre. 
The  nitrates  were  formerly  called  "  nitres,"  and  then  we  had  potash- 
nitre  and  soda-nitre,  &c. 

NITRATION.  The  hypothetical  nitrate  radical  of  hydrated  nitric 
acid,  or  aqua  fortis,  which  becomes  the  nitrationide  of  hydrogen,  instead 
of  the  nitrate  of  water.  So  the  nitrate  of  potash  becomes  the  nitra- 
tionide  of  potassium,  and  so  of  all  other  nitrates.  But  the  term  does 
not  present  a  classical  form. 

NITRE.  Saltpetre.  The  common  name  of  the  nitrate  of  potash. 
When  fused,  and  poured  into  moulds,  it  is  called  sal  prunella,  or  crys- 
tal mineral;  when  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  burnt,  the  residuum  was 
formerly  called  dyssus  of  nitre ;  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  and 
sulphur,  in  a  warm  mortal*,  it  forms  the  fulminating  powder ;  mixed 
with  sulphur  and  charcoal,  it  forms  gunpowder  ;  and  when  mixed  with 
sulphur  and  fine  saw-dust,  it  constitutes  the  powder  of  fusion. 

1.  Nitre,  refraction  of.  A  technical  term,  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
crude  nitrate  of  potash,  or  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  real  salt 
contained  in  it. 

2.  Nitre-plantations,  or  saltpetre-beds.  Beds  formed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nitre,  by  exposing  heaps  of  offal  and  various  mineral  sub- 
stances to  the  free  action  of  die  air,  but  protected  from  rain.  This 
putrefactive  process  is  termed  nitrification  :  the  nitrogen  first  takes  the 
form  of  ammonia,  then  passes  into  that  of  nitric  acid,  and  thence  into 
that  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

3.  Spirit  of  nitre.    A  popular  name  for  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  nitrate.  il  An  acid  prepared  from  ni- 
trate of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  and  containing  70  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  nitric  acid,  corre- 
sponding to  GO  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid."— fir.  Ph. 

Real  or  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  having  been  recently  isolated  by 
Deville,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  hydrated  or  hydrous  nitric 
acid,  commonly  called  aqua  fortis.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  stated  to 
consist  of  brilliant!  colourless,  rhombic  prisms ;  the  hydrous  acid  is  a 
liquid,  or  nitric  acid  united  with  water. 

NITRIC  OXIDE.  A  colourless  gas,  consisting  of  a  combination  ot 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  known  by  the  names  deutoMe  of  nitrogen  and 
nitrous  gas ;  it  is  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  On  mixing  this  gas  with 
atmospheric  air,  nitrous  acid  vapours  arc  produced,  of  a  red  or  orange  - 
brown  colour. 

NITRIFICATION.  The  process  of  forming  nitrates  from  am- 
monia, supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  natural  supplies  ot 
saltpetre.    See  Nitre-plantations. 

NITRI'LE.  A  term  applied  to  substances  derived  from  ammoniacal 
salts  by  the  loss  of  four  equivalents  of  water,  and  capable  of  reconversion 
into  those  salts.  Hence  we  have  the  terms  benzo-nitrile,  formed  from 
benzoate  of  ammonia,  formo -nitrite,  aceto-nitrile,  &c. 

NITRITE.  A  salt  of  the  nitrous  acid,  produced  from  a  nitrate  by 
the  action  of  heat    See  Nitras. 

NITROGEN,  (virpou,  nitre,  ytvv&u>,  to  produce  ;  so  called  from 
its  being  a  generator  of  nitre).    Azote.     An  irrespirable  elementary 
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gas,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  anil  an 
important  element  of  food.  It  was  formerly  called  mephiiic  air,  and, 
by  Priestley,  phlogisticated  air.  Its  present  name  of  "  nitre- former  " 
was  given  to  it  from  its  being  a  constituent  of  nitrate  of  potash,  or  com- 
mon nitre. 

NI'TROGENIZED  FOODS.  Substances  containing  nitrogen,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  only  substances  capable  of  being  converted  into 
blood,  and  of  forming  organic  tissues ;  hence  they  have  been  termed  by 
Licbiff  the  plastic  elements  of  nutrition. 

1.  Nitrogenous  compounds.  The  most  important  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds of  animals  are  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine ;  those  of  plants 
are  gluten,  nearly  allied  to  the  fibrine  of  animals,  protein,  apparently 
identical  with  the  albumen  of  animals,  and  legumine. 

2.  Non-nitrogenized  compounds.    Substances  which  contain  nonitro- 

f:cn,  and  which  are  supposed  to  bo  incapable  of  forming  organized  or 
iving  tissues.  Liebig  states  that  their  function  is  to  promote  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration,  and  he  therefore  terms  them  elements  of  respiration. 
Animals  which  are  fed  solely  on  pure  amyloids,  or  fats,  or  any  mixture 
of  them,  are  soon  found  to  suffer  from  what  may  be  called  nitrogen 
starvation,  and,  sooner  or  later,  will  die.  The  chief  non-nitrogenous 
principles  of  plants  are  starch,  cellulose,  and  sugar. 

NITRO'LEUM.  Nitroglycerin.  A  powerfully  explosive  liquid, 
somewhat  analogous  to  gun-cotton  in  its  chemical  nature,  and  consisting 
of  glycerin,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.    See  Glonoine  Oil. 

NITRO-SUBSTITUTION.  The  name  given  to  a  process  in 
which  hydrogen  is  displaced  from  a  compound,  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  and  its  place  occupied  by  nitric  peroxide. 

NITROUS  ACID.  This,  and  azotous  acid,  are  names  given  by 
Graham,  and  most  foreign  chemists,  to  the  hyponitrous  acta  of  other 
•hemists,  the  nitrous  acid  of  the  latter  being  the  hyponitric  or  hypoazotic 
of  the  former. 

NITROUS  ^THER,  8PIRIT  OF.  Spirit  of  etkylic  nitrite.  A 
spirituous  solution  of  nitrous  aether,  also  termed  dulcified  add  of  nitre, 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  spirit  of  nitric  aether. 

NITROUS  OXIDE  QAS.  A  gas,  called  by  Priestley,  who  dis- 
covered it,  depMogisticated  nitrous  air.  By  the  Dutch  chemists  it  was 
termed  gaseous  oxide  of  azote ;  by  Davy,  nitrous  oxide ;  and,  from  the 
exhilarating  effects  produced  by  its  inspiration,  it  is  popularly  called 
laughing  gas.     Its  proper  designation  is  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

NlTRUM  FLAM  MANS.  A  name  given  to  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
from  its  property  of  exploding  and  of  being  totally  decomposed  at  the 
temperature  of  600°. 

NTTRUM  PRISM A'TICUM.  Prismatic  nitre;  a  designation  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  owing  to  its  crystallizing  in  the  form  of  a  six-sided 
prism  with  dihedral  summits,  which  belongs  to  the  "  right  prismatic  " 
system. 

NITS.  The  common  term  for  the  ova  of  various  species  of  pedi- 
culus,  or  louse,  which  infest  the  human  body.  They  are  hatched  in 
five  or  six  days,  and  are  capable  of  reproduction  in  about  three  weeks. 
See  Phtheiriasis. 

NOCTAMBULA'TIO  (nox,  noctis,  night,  anhulare,  to  walk). 
Sleep-walking;  literally,  night- walking. 

NOCTILU'CINE  (nor,  noctis,  night,  lux  lucis,  light).    The  name 
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given  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Phinson  to  the  peculiar  organic  substance  which  is 
manifested  in  the  phosphorescence  of  sea-water,  and  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  "  is  also  the  cause  of  the  production  of  light  by  the 
glowworm,  and,  probably,  of  all  other  phosphorescent  animals." 

NODE  (nodus,  a  knot).  Venereal  periostitis.  A  swelling  of  a  bone, 
or  a  thickeniog  of  the  periosteum,  from  a  renereal  cause.  In  botany, 
the  term  node  signifies  the  thickened  part  of  a  stein  or  branch,  where 
a  normal  leaf-bud  is  developed ;  the  space  between  two  nodes  is  termed 
an  internode. 

NODO'SITY  (nodositas,  knottiness).  A  calcareous  concretion  found 
in  joints,  in  gout  or  articular  rheumatism. 

MODULATION  (nodulus,  dim.  of  nodu<,  a  knot).  A  term  synonv- 
mous  with  lobulation,  denoting  the  formation  of  nodules  or  lobules  in 
the  liver,  in  cases  of  hepatitis. 

NO'DULE  (dim.  of  nodus,  a  node).  A  litt'e  node;  a  small  woody 
body  found  in  the  bark  of  the  beech  and  some  other  trees,  and  formed 
of  concentric  layers  of  wood  arranged  around  a  central  nucleus. 
Dutrochet  terms  it  an  embryo-bud. 

NO'DULUS  (dim.  of  nodus,  a  knot).  A  little  knot;  a  lobule  or 
small  prominence  situated  on  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  before  the  uvula.  The  term  nodulus  is  also 
used  synonymously  with  lobulus,  denoting  a  morbid  formation  in  the 
liver,  in  cases  of  hepatitis. 

NODUS  ENKE'PHALI.  A  designation  of  the  pons  Varolii,  or 
tuber  annulare  of  the  brain. 

NOLI  MR  TA'NGERE  (touch  me  mo/).  A  name  given  by  various 
writers  to  lupus  exedens.  It  is  the  cancer  lupus  of  Sauvages,  and  the 
dartre  rougeanle  of  the  French  writers,  so  named  from  its  impatience  of 
handling.    See  Lupus. 

NO'MA  (roMiJ,  from  viftts,  to  spread,  as  of  cancerous  sores).  Ul- 
cerative stomatitis.  Ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  mouth.  The  term 
alto  denotes  a  phagedssnic  affection  of  the  labia  pudendi,  occurring  in 
yonng  children,  and  resembling  cancrum  oris  in  its  causes,  nature,  and 
symptoms. 

Noma  (tonal).    A  general  term  for  eating  or  corroding  sores. 

NOMENCLATURE  (nomen  colore,  to  call  out  a  name).  Nomen- 
datura.  A  calling  by  name,  a  list  of  names ;  a  system  of  technical 
names  employed  in  anv  art  or  science.  A  nomendator,  among  the 
Romans,  was  a  slave  who  attended  his  master  in  canvassing  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  him  the  names  of  those  whom  he  met;  also  the 
names  of  his  other  slaves.    See  Terminology. 

NOMENCLATURE  of  the  CIRCULATORY  APPARATUS. 
u  Is  there  no  hope/'  asks  a  writer  in  the  London  Medical  Record,  "  of 
a  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  circulatory  system  ? 

"  1.  At  present,  the  confusion  arising  from  the  pulmonary  veins  and 
arteries  becoming  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  entirely  destroys  the 
perfect  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  circulatory  system. 

"  2.  If,  instead  of  right  lobe  and  left  lobe  of  the  heart,  venous  lobe 
and  arterial  lobe  were  substituted  ;  for  right  auricle  venous  auricle,  for 
right  ventricle  venous  ventricle  ;  and  in  the  left  lobe  arterial  auricle 
and  arterial  ventricle  for  left  auricle  and  left  ventricle ;  and  all  blood- 
vessels to  and  from  either  maintaining  their  names  respectively,  as. 
veins  and  arteries,  there  would  no  longer  remain  the  anomaly  of  the 
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venous  blood  being  carried  through  an  artery  to  the  lungs,  and  return- 
ing as  arterial  blood  through  veins  back  to  the  heart. 

?*  3.  8urely,  the  advantage  of  such  a  change  would  counterbalance 
the  evil  of  the  abandonment  of  the  original  idea  of  all  vessels  leading  to 
the  heart  being  veins,  and  all  leading  from  the  heart,  arteries.1* 

NON-ELECTRICS.  A  term  applied  to  bodies  formerly  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  being  electrified  oy  friction.  These  are  now  round 
to  be  as  easily  electrified  as  those  which  were  called  electrics. 

NON-NATURALS.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  six  hygienic 
agents,  air,  aliment,  exercise,  excretions,  sleep,  and  affections  of  the 
mind.  They  are  no  part  of  man's  nature,  though  he  cannot  exist  with- 
out them. 

NOOTH'S  APPARATUS.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Nooth  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

NO'RDHAUSEN  SULPHURIC  ACID.  This  is  the  fumina  or 
Saxony  sulphuric  acid,  as  prepared  at  Nordhausen.  It  is  usually  a  dark- 
brown  oily  liquid,  intermediate  between  the  anhydrous  and  the  mono- 
hydrated  acid,  and  gives  out  copious  white  fumes  in  the  air. 

NORMAL  {norma,  a  rule).  That  which  is  regular ;  that  in  which 
there  is  no  deviation  from  the  ordinary  structure.  This  term,  and  also 
abnormal,  are  of  recent  introduction  into  our  language. 

NORMAL  AND  NEUTRAL.  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ 
the  term  normal  to  designate  the  salts  which  are  neutral  in  chemical 
constitution,  and  to  {restrict  the  term  neutral  to  those  salts  which  are 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  to  test-papers. 

NOSE.  Nasus.  The  organ  of  smell.  It  is  composed  superiorly  of 
bones,  and  interiorly  of  cartilages  ;  and  it  is  lined  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, termed  the  membrana  pttuitaria,  or  Schneiderian  membrane ;  the 
two  movable  sides  are  called  a'a  nasi,  or  the  wings  of  the  nose. 

NOSER.flSSTHE'SIA  (*o<rijpo's,  unhealthy,  ulo6n<rtv,  sensation). 
Perverted  sensation;  the  peculiar  pains  and  sensations  experienced  in 
hysteria  and  hypochondriasis. 

NOSOCO'MIUM  {vovoKOfislov,  an  infirmary  or  hospital).  A  hos- 
pital ;  a  place  where  diseases  are  treated. 

NOSO'GEN  Y  (woiro*,  disease,  yitw,  class).  The  arrangement  of 
diseases  according  to  classes ;  a  speciality  of  nosology. 

NOSO'GRAPHY  (vooot,  disease,  ypaQu,  to  describe  in  writing). 
A  description,  treatise,  or  delineation  of  diseases. 

NOSO'LOGY  (voao*,  diiease,  \6yot,  description).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  diseases.  The  system  of 
Dr.  William  Fair,  adopted  by  the  Registrar  General  in  his  reports, 
embraces  the  following  classes  of  diseases  :— 

1.  Zymotic  diseases.  Diseases  which  are  epidemic,  endemic,  or  con- 
tagious, induced  bv  some  specific  body,  or  by  want  of  food,  or  by  food 
of  bad  quality.  The  orders  of  this  class  are  miasmatic  diseases,  en- 
tlietic  diseases,  die  tic  diseases,  and  parasitic  diseases. 

2.  Constitutional  diseases.  Sporadic  diseases  affecting  several  organs, 
in  which  new  morbid  products  are  often  deposited  ;  sometimes  heredi- 
tary.    The  orders  are  diathetic  diseases  and  tubercular  diseases. 

3.  Local  diseases.  Sporadic  diseases  in  which  the  functions  of  parti- 
cular organs  or  systems  are  disturbed  or  obliterated  with  or  without 
inflammation ;  sometimes  hereditary.  The  orders  include  the  diseases 
of  all  the  organs  and  systems  of  the  body. 
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4.  Developmental  diseases.  Special  diseases,  the  incidental  remit  of 
the  formative,  reproductive,  and  nutritive  processes.  The  orders  in- 
clude developmental  diseases  of  children,  of  women,  and  of  old  persons, 
and  diseases  of  nutrition. 

NOSOTHYTA  (»o<rot,  a  disease,  *>t6V,  a  plant).  Diseases  con- 
sisting, or  supposed  to  consist,  in  the  development  of  parasitic  plants,  as 
favus,  aphtha,  and  mentagra.    See  Mentagrophvton. 

NOSOTRO'PHIA  {vovorpo+ia).  Care  of  the  sick ;  diet  in  sick- 
ness; generally,  care  and  treatment  in  disease. 

NOoTA'LGIA  (vdirrot,  a  return,  aAyoc,  pain).  Home- sickness ; 
a.  vehement  desire  to  return  to  one's  country.  Nosomania  is  the 
same  morbid  desire  aggravated  to  madness.  Nostrasia  is  a  similar  term, 
derived  from  nostras,  of  our  country. 

NOSTOSITE  (voVtot,  a  return,  chtov,  food).  The  name  of  a 
parasite  which  has  reached  the  organ  in  which  it  is  destined  to  breed. 
See  Xenosite  and  PhagofHe. 

NOSTRUM.  Literally,  our  own;  a  term  applied  to  patent  medi- 
cine, and  indicative  of  exclusiveness. 

NO'TOCHORD  (mm,  the  back,  \opH,  a  chord).  Chorda  vora- 
lis.  A  term  applied  to  the  fibro-rellulo-gelatinous  column,  constituting 
the  central  basis  of  the  ncuroskeleton  in  the  embryo  of  every  verte- 
brate animal.    See  Skeleton. 

NUCHA.  Cervix.  The  hind  part  or  nape  of  the  neck.  The  word 
nucha  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  signifies  medulla  spinalis,  and 
emphatically  its  origin  and  commencement,  to  which  part  of  the  organ 
the  term  is  applied,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  day.—  Good. 

NUCLEATED  CELL  (nucleus,  a  kernel).  A  designation  of  the 
sac-like  body,  with  its  nucleus,  constituting  the  colourless  corpuscle  of 
the  blood. 

NUCLEOLI  CELLiE  (nucleolus,  dim.  of  nucleus,  a  kernel).  A 
term  applied  to  the  small,  round  granules,  contained  within  the  nucleus 
of  the  cells  of  the  animal  tissues. 

NUCLE'OLO-NUCLEATED  CELL  (nucleolus,  dim.  of  nucleus). 
A  term  adopted  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  in  his  description  of  the 
M  cells  "  of  the  deep  stratum  of  the  epidermis :  the  "nucleated  granule'* 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  cell ;  the  ** aggregated  granule**  of  the  latter  is  the 
nucleolus ;  and  the  entire  body  is  a  "  nucleolo-nucleated  cell.**  See 
Granule. 

NU'CLEUS.  The  kernel  of  a  out  The  solid  centre  around  which 
the  particles  of  a  crystal  are  aggregated.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
centre  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  to  the  pulp  of  the  teeth,  and 
to  the  small  rounded  mass  contained  within  the  cells  of  animal  tissues. 

1.  Nucleus  cicatriculm.  A  granular  mass  situated  beneath  the  ter- 
minal disk  in  the  hen's  egg,  also  called  cumulus  proligerus,  or  nucleus 
of  the  germinal  disk. 

2.  Nucleus  cinereus.  The  ashy  nucleus ;  a  designation  of  the  grsy 
substance  of  the  corpora  restiformia. 

8.  Nucleus  eaudatus  and  lenticular^.  Two  large  nuclei  of  gray 
substance,  contained  within  the  corpus  striatum.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  smaller  bodies,  called  nucleus  teniaformis  and  amygdala, 

4.  Nucleus  germinativus.  The  germinal  spot  found  in  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  of  the  ovum.  It  is  synonymous  with  macula  ger- 
minativa. 
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5.  Nucleus  oliva.  The  gray  matter  of  the  corpus  olivette,  also  called 
corpus  dentatum.  With  this  u  associated  another  yellowish  substance, 
called  nucleus  olives  accessorius. 

6.  Nucleus,  m  plants.  A  pulpy  conical  mass,  constituting  the  central 
part  of  the  ovulum,  or  of  a  seed. 

7.  Nucleus,  m  chemistry.  A  body  that  has  a  different,  generally  a 
stronger,  attraction  for  the  gas,  or  the  salt,  or  the  rapour  of  a  solution, 
than  for  the  liquid  which  holds  it  in  solution.  Hence,  substances  are 
distinguished  as  nuclear  and  non-nuclear. 

NUCLEUS  THEORY.  A  modification  of  the  Radical  or  Binary 
Theory  of  Berzelius.  It  is  explained  under  the  term  Radical, 
Compound. 

Nu'CULA  (dim.  of  nux,  a  nut).  A  term  applied  by  Desvaux  to  a 
small,  hard,  seed-like  pericarp,  as  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  the  hazel,  dec.  It 
is  commonly  called  aims. 

NUCULA'NIUM.  A  superior,  indehiscent,  fleshy  fruit,  containing 
two  or  more  cells,  and  several  seeds,  as  the  grape.  By  Desraux  it  was 
called  bacca ;  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  being  superior,  the 
bacca  being  an  inferior  fruit. 

NUMBER.  A  term  applied  in  phrenology  to  a  faculty  which  has 
been  described  under  the  term  Calculation. 

NU'MMULAR  SPUTA  (nummus,  money).  A  term  applied  to  the 
sputa  in  phthisis,  when  they  are  flattened  at  the  bottom  of  tne  vessel  like 
pieces  of  money,  or — as  the  patient  thinks—"  oysters." 

NUMMULATION  (nummus,  money).  A  term  applied  by  Dr. 
Bakewell  to  the  phenomenon  observed  in  the  aggregation  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  like  rouleaux  of  coin. 

NUT.     A  dry,  bony,  indehiscent,  one-celled  fruit,  proceeding  from  a 

ristil  of  three  cells,  ana  enclosed  in  a  cupule,  as  the  hazel,  acorn,  &c. 
t  is  a  sort  of  compound  achenium.  It  is  sometimes  winged,  as  in  the 
elm,  the  sycamore ;  in  the  latter  it  is  called  samara. 

NUTATCyRES  CA'PITIS  (nutare,  to  nod).  The  nodders  of  the 
head  ;  a  designation  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  the  great  anterior 
muscles  of  connexion  between  the  thorax  and  the  head. 

NUTRITION  (nutriret  to  nourish).  In  a  general  sense,  this  term 
comprises  all  the  functions  which  concur  in  the  support  and  develop- 
ment of  an  organized  body.  Specially,  it  denotes  tne  functions  imme- 
diately necessary  to  life,  viz.  those  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
lungs ;  these  have  consequently  been  called  the  tripod  of  life. 

Nutrition,  abnormal.  A  term  denoting  structural  change,  without 
change  in  the  minute  texture  of  the  parts  affected.  Abnormal 
nutrition,  when  excessive,  is  called  hypertrophy;  when  defective, 
atroriiy. 

NU  A.  A  nut ;  a  term  applied  by  some  botanists  to  the  fruit  of  the 
bongo,  the  lithospermum,  «c.    It  is  more  generally  called  achenium. 

Nux  haccata.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  fruit  of  the  taxus, 
&e.    Desvaux  calls  it  sphalerocarpum. 

NUX  MOSCH  ATA.  Nux  myristica.  The  nutmeg,  or  nut  of  the 
Myristiea  fragraus,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  oleaginous  albumen ;  the 
so-called  veins,  which  impart  the  "  ruminated "  appearance,  are  pro- 
cesses of  the  endopleura,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  abound  in  oil. 
See  Arillode. 

NUX    VCMICA.      The   seed   of  Strychnos  Nux    Vomica,   or 
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Koochla-tree ;  a  Loganiaceous  plant,  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
contains  two  alkaloids,  strychnia  and  brucia,  united  with  a  peculiar 
acid.    See  Strvchnos. 


tumus.  Night-vision,  or  day-blindness,  vulgarly  called  owl- sight ;  an 
affection  of  the  sight,  in  which  the  patient  is  blind  in  the  day,  but  sees 
very  well  during  twilight  It  is  sometimes  called  night-blindness ; 
but  for  an  explanation  of  such  a  contradiction,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  term  liemeralopia.  The  following  distinction  is  given  by  Dr. 
Forbes:— 

1.  Nyctalopia.  Vision  lost  or  obscure  by  day,  comparatively  good  at 
night — night-sight,  day-blindness. 

2.  Hemeralopia.  Vision  lost  or  obscure  by  night,  good  or  compara- 
tively good  by  day — day-sight,  night-blindness,  hen-blindness. 

NYMPH M  (riunQat,  Nymphs).  Labia  minora.  Two  semicircular 

Slandular  membranes,  situated  within  the  labia  majora  of  the  puden- 
um ;  so  called  because  they  direct  the  course  of  the  urine,  and  preside 
over  its  emission, — as  the  Nymphs  do  over  fountains. 

1.  Nympho-mania  (nayia,  madness).  Lascivious  madness  in  females; 
in  males  it  is  the  satyriasis  furens  of  Cullen. 

2.  Nympho-tomia  (to fit,  section).  The  operation  of  removing  the 
nympha*. 

NYSTA'GMUS  (vvarayuox,  from  vvarcfy*,  to  be  sleepy).  A 
term  applied  by  Plenck  to  denote  habitual  winking  of  the  eve.  It 
occurs  in  amaurosis,  as  an  involuntary  oscillation  of  the  eve-balls,  and 
is  an  epileptiform  affection  of  the  cerebellar  oculo-motorial  centres. 


O. 

OAK-BARK.  Querciis  cortex.  The  dried  bark  of  the  small  branches 
and  young  stems  of  Quercus  pedunculata.  Collected  in  spring,  from 
trees  growing  in  Britain. — Br.  Ph. 

OATS.  Semina  arena  cruda.  The  grains  (caryopsides)  of  the 
Avena  saliva,  or  Common  Oat.  When  deprived  of  their  integuments, 
they  are  called  groats  or  grutum  ;  and  these,  when  crushed,  are  termed 
JBmbden  groats.  By  grinding  the  oat,  a  farina  is  obtained,  called  oat- 
meal ;  and  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  this,  with  three  quarts  of  water  to  a 
quart,  xoater -gruel  is  prepared. 

OB.  A  Latin  preposition,  remaining  unchanged,  in  composition, 
before  vowels  and  most  consonants.  Its  significations  are  various ; 
that  of  inversion  occurs  in  some  botanical  descriptions,  as  in  the  term 
•©-ovate,  inversely  ovate,  or  egg-shaped  with  the  narrow  end  down- 
ward ;  oft-cordate,  inversely  heart-shaped,  with  the  attachment  by  the 
pointed  end-  06 -conical,  or  conical  with  the  apex  downward.  From 
these  examples  it  is  evident  that  this  prefix  must  be  restricted  to  terms 
which  indicate  that  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  bodies  which  they 
designate  are  of  different  width. 

OBE'SITY  (obesus,  corpulent;  "pinguis,  quasi  oh  e<i end  umf nctus"). 
Fatness,  corpulency ;  an  excessive  development  of  fat  in  the  body. 
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The  term  is  synonymous  with  po/ysarciq.    There  are  two  varieties  : 
viz.— 

1.  General  obesity  extending  over  the  body  and  limbs :  a  kind  of 
dropsy  of  animal  oil,  instead  of  a  dropsy  of  water. 

2.  Splanchnic  obesity,  confined  to  the  organs.  It  most  generally 
overloads  the  omentum,  and  gives  that  rotundity  to  the  abdomen  which 
is  vulgarly  called  pot-belly,  and  described,  in  the  person  of  FalstafF,  as 
"  a  huge  hill  of  flesh/* — **  a  globe  of  sinful  continents." 

OBFUSCA'TION  (pb/uscare,  to  darken).  Ofuscation.  A  darken- 
ing or  obscuring,  as  of  the  cornea  in  caligo. 

OBLl'QUUS.  Oblique  or  slanting ;  not  direct,  perpendicular,  or 
parallel. 

1.  Obliquus  cruris.  A  small  band  of  fibres  passing  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  convexity  of  the  concha  and  the  convexity  immediately 
above  it. 

2.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior  (major).  A  small  muscle,  arising  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  inserted  into  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas. 

3.  Obliquus  capitis  superior  (minor).  A  small  muscle  arising  from 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  inserted  into  the  occipital 
bone. 

4.  Obliquus  externus  abdominis,  descendens.  The  external  flat  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  named  from  the  obliquity  of  its  direction  and  tire 
descending  course  of  its  fibres.  It  arises  from  the  eight  lowest  rib«, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba  and  the  pubes.  It  is  also  called 
costo-abdominalis. 

5.  Obliquus  internus  abdominis,  ascendens.  The  middle  flat  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  situated  within  the  preceding  muscle,  arising  fron. 
Poupart's  ligament,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  fascia  lumboruiK. 
and  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  the  linea  alba,  and  the 
four  inferior  ribs.  It  is  also  called  ilio-abdominalis  and  obliquus 
minor. 

6.  Obliquus  ocuK  inferior.  A  muscle  which  arises  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  sclerotica.  It  is  also  railed  orevissimus  oculi,  from  being  the 
shortest  muscle  of  the  eye.  This  and  the  following  muscle  are  said  to 
roll  the  eye,  and  have  hence  been  named  circumayentes,  and,  from  the 
expression  they  impart,  amatorii. 

7.  Obliquus  oculi  superior.  A  muscle  which  arises  from  the  optic 
foramen,  passes  through  the  ring  of  the  cartilaginous  pulley  which  is  iti 
the  margin  of  the  socket,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotica.  It  is  also 
called  lonpissimus  oculi,  from  being  the  longest  muscle  of  the  eye ;  and 
trochleari8,  from  its  passing  through  the  trochlea  or  pulley. 

OBLITERATION  {Miter art,  to  efface).  The  act  of  effacing. 
The  closure  of  a  canal  or  cavity  of  the  body,  by  adhesion  of  its 
parietes  ;  also  of  the  arteries,  from  any  cause  which  produces  for  a  time 
an  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  them.  Obltteratio  varicum  is 
obliteration  of  varicose  veins ;  obliteratio  cirsoceles  is  obliteration  of 
varicocele. 

O'BSOLETE  (obsoletu8,  worn  out).  A  term  applied  in  botany  to 
parts  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  indistinct,  appearing,  as  it  were,  to  be 
worn  out,  as  the  calyx  of  the  umbelliferse,  in  which  this  organ  is  reduced 
to  an  indistinct  margin. 
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OBSTETRIC  (obstetrir,  a  midwife,  from  obstart,  to  stand  before  or 
against).  Belonging  to  midwifery.  Pliny  uses  the  term  obstetrida,  sc. 
o^Seta,  for  the  office  of  a  midwife. 

O BSTIP ATIO  (obstipare,  to  lean  to  one  side).  A  form  of  costive- 
ness,  in  which  the  fasces,  when  discharged,  are  hard,  slender,  and  often 
scybalous ;  one  of  the  epieeheets  of  Cuflen. 

OBST1TUS  (oo,  in  the  way  of,  stipes,  a  stock,  trunk  of  a  tree).  A 
Latin  adjective,  signifying  bent  or  inclined  to  one  side,  and  opposed  to 
rectus,  straight.  We  have  "  cervix  rigida  et  obstipa,"  a  neck  bent  or 
drawn  back,  said  of  the  stiff  neck  of  a  proud  person ;  and  caput  obsti- 
pum,  a  synonymous  term  for  torticollis  or  wry-neck. 

OBSTRUCTION  (pbstruere,  to  shut  up).  A  term  generally  applied 
to  any  cause  which  prevents  the  due  action  of  the  bowels. 

CBSTRUENTS  (pbstruere,  to  shut  up).  Medicines  which  dote 
the  orifices  of  vessels,  or  the  natural  passages  of  the  body. 

OBTUNDENTS  (obtundent,  to  make  blunt).  Substances  which 
sheathe,  or  blunt,  irritation ;  a  term  applied  by  the  humoral  pathologists 
to  remedies  which  are  supposed  to  soften  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
The  term  generally  used  is  demulcents, 

OBTURATIO  (obturare,  to  stop  up).  The  operation  of  plugymg, 
as  of  the  nostrils,  the  vagina,  the  rectum. 

OBTURATOR  (obturare,  to  stop  up).  The  name  of  two  muscles 
ef  the  gluteal  region,  of  a  nerve,  of  a  foramen,  and  of  a  rare  form  of 
hernia  (page  287). 

1.  Obturator  externus,  arising  from  the  obturator  foramen,  &c.T  and 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major.  It  is  sometimes  called 
rotator femoris  extrortum. 

2.  Obturator  interims,  arising  and  inserted  as  the  externus,  and  for- 
merly called  marsupialis,  or  bursalis.  This  and  the  preceding  muscle 
move  the  thigh  backwards,  and  roll  it  upon  its  axis. 

3.  Obturator- nerve,  A  nerve  formed  by  a  branch  from  the  third, 
and  another  from  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve,  and  distributed  to  the 
obturator  externus  and  adductor-muscles  of  the  thigh,  &c. 

4.  Obturator-foramen.  Another  name  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  a 
large  oval  interval  between  the  ischium  and  the  pubes. 

OBTURATOR,  in  SURGERY  (obturare,  to  stop  up).  A  plug  of 
gold  or  caoutchouc,  for  closing  an  aperture. 

O'BVOLUTE  (obvolutus,  wrapped  over).  A  term  applied  to  a  form 
ef  vernation  or  aestivation,  in  which  the  margins  of  one  leaf  alternately 
overlap  those  of  the  leaf  which  is  opposite  to  it 

OCCHIO'MBRA  (occki,  the  eyes,  ombra,  shade).  An  Italian  term 
for  a  transparent  eye-shade,  for  excluding  wind  and  dust,  modifying  the 
light,  and  Keeping  the  eye  cool. 

OCCIPITALIS  MAJOR.  The  internal  branch  of  die  posterior 
cord  of  the  second  cervical  nerve.  It  communicates  with  the 
Occipitalis  Minor,  a  superficial  ascending  branch  of  the  cervical 
plexus. 

OCCITITO- FRONTALIS.  The  name  of  a  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  passes  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  cranium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
and  the  skin  under  the  eye-brows.  The  anterior  portion  is  called 
frontalis,  the  posterior  occipitalis.  A  slip,  sometimes  called  pvra- 
tnidalis  nasi,  goes  down  over  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  fixed  by  its  base 
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to  the  compressor  nasi.  The  entire  muscle  has  been  also  termed 
epicranius,  oiventer,  or  digastricus  capitis,  &c.  It  raises  the  eye-brow, 
wrinkles  the  forehead,  &c 

O'CCIPUT  (pb  caput).  The  back  part  of  the  head ;  the  part  oppo- 
site to  the  front  or  sinciput. 

Os  occipitis.  The  occipital  bone,  situated  at  the  posterior,  middle, 
and  infenor  part  of  the  skull.  It  was  termed  by  Soemmering  pars 
occipitalis  ossu  spkeno-eccipitalis,  because  he  considered  the  sphenoid 
and  occipital  as  but  one  bone,  they  being  never  found  separate  in  the 
adult. 

OGCLU'SIO  (occluder*,  to  close  up).  Total  or  partial  closure  of  a 
vessel,  cavity,  or  hollow  organ.  Occlusion  of  arteries  occurs  from  com- 
pression, or  impaction  of  coagula.    See  Impadio. 

1.  Ocdusio  pupillm  lymphatiea.  Closure  of  the  pupil  by  an  adven- 
titious membrane. 

2.  Ocdusio  pupilUe  cum  synechia  posteriori*  Closure  of  the  pupil, 
with  adhesion  or  its  margin  to  an  opaque  capsule,  the  lens  being  at 
the  same  time  generally,  if  not  always,  opaque;  a  consequence  of 
iritis. 

OCCLU'SION  (ocdusio,  a  shutting  up).  A  term  introduced  to 
express  a  property  possessed  by  certain  metals  of  absorbing  gases.  See 
Hydrooenium. 

OCCULT  (occultus).  Hidden,  as  applied  to  diseases,  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  which  are  not  understood  ;  or  to  qualities  of  bodies, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  explanation. 

OCHLE'SIS  (dx&>l<"t,  disturbance,  from  o^\«?»,  to  disturb  by  a 
mob,  from  dxXoe,  a  mob).  A  morbid  condition  induced  by  the  crowd- 
ing together  of  sick  persons  under  one  roof. 

OCHRE  («»XP*?  *  yellow-coloured  earth,  our  yellow-ochre).  An 
argillaceous  earth,  impregnated  with  iron  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour. 

O'CREA  (ocrea,  a  greave  or  legging — "  quod  opponebatur  ob  cms  "). 
A  membranous  tube  sheathing  the  stem  of  rhubarb  and  other  plants, 
and  consisting  of  two  stipules  cohering  by  their  margins. 

OOTA'NA  (octo,  eight;  tub.  febris).  An  erratic  intermitting  fever, 
which  returns  every  eighth  day. 

OCTA'NDRIA  (6ktu>,  eight,  Mp,  a  male).  The  eighth  class  of 
plants  in  the  Linnssan  system,  characterized  by  their  flowers  having 
eight  stamens. 

Octo-ovnia  (yvyif,  a  female).  The  name  riven  by  Linnaeus  to  those 
orders  of  plants  which  have  eight  pistils  in  their  flowers. 

OCTYLIC  ALCOHOL  (o«t«,  eight).  Another  name  for  <»- 
prylic  alcohol,  from  its  being  the  eighth  in  the  series  of  homologous 
alcohols. 

O'CULAR  SPECTRA.  Phantasmata.  Imaginary  objects  floating 
before  the  eves,  and  assuming  the  form  of  m  usees  volttantes,  net- work, 
motes,  sparks,  iridescent  appearance,  wavy  glimmering,  figures  with 
fortification  outline,  Ac. 

O'CULUS.  The  eye.  Oculue  bovinus,  or  bydrophthalmus,  or  ox- 
eye,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  eye  caused  by  disease.  Oculus  lepormus, 
or  lagophthalmus,  or  hare-eye,  u  an  inability  to  close  the  eye-lids. 

-OD.  A  suffix  proposed  by  Reichenbach  for  the  peculiar  force  or 
influence  produced  on  the  nervous  system  by  all  magnetic  agents, 
and,  according  as  it  is  found  in  crystals,  magnets,  the  living  body, 
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he  it,  l'g'  t,  &c,  he  terms  it  crystalloid ,  may ne  tod,  Lioi,  (ktrmod^pkotod, 
&c. 

ODAXESMUS  (6daPn<rfi6t,  i.  q.  ddaynot).  This  term  denote*  itch- 
ins  or  irritation,  generally  applied,  in  medicine,  to  that  of  the  gums, 
indicating  the  period  of  teething.  The  adverb  6$a£,  Lat.  mordicus, 
means,  by  biting  with  the  teeth. 

•ODES  (-<tfdf|*,  a  Greek  termination  of  words  dcnoting/u/iasss).  A 
termination  of  several  words  implying  a  fulness  of  something  expressed 
in  the  former  part  of  the  words,  as  in  hstmzt-odes,  full  of  blood ; 
phlegmon- odV«,  phlegmon-ottt.  The  termination  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  -otdes,  which  itself,  as  so  divided  from  the  former  part 
of  the  words  in  which  it  occurs,  leads  to  a  wrong  impression.  See 
-Ides. 

•Ode  and  -Ic.  Terminations  employed  by  Marshall  Hall  to  distin- 
guish "  two  conditions— one  of  excitability ,  the  other  of  actual  excitement, 
according  as  excitation  is  averted  or  admitted.  The  frog,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strychnine,  if  un  excited,  is  still  tetanoid ;  excited,  it  becomes 
tetanic.  The  patient  affected  with  hydrophobia  is  hydrophobocfe ;  is  he 
necessarily  hydrophobic  ?  The  former  state  admits  of  recovery ;  the 
latter  soon  destroys."    See  Spasmaiode  and  Spasmodic. 

ODORAME'NTA  (odor,  odour).  Odnraments ;  substances  em- 
ployed in  medicine  on  account  of  their  odour,  as  socket,  or  sweet-bag, 
pot-pourri,  or  scent-jar,  &c. 

ODORATUS  (odorari,  to  smell  at).  The  act  of  smelling,  smell ; 
the  sense  of  smell.  Odoratus perditus  telperversus  is  loss  or  perversion 
of  the  sense  of  smell. 

ODO'RINE  (odor,  an  odour).  Another  name  for  pkoline,  a  volatile 
oily  base  found  in  coal-tar.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  product  of 
the  redistillation  of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  bone. 

ODOUS  (oooi/v,  odorrot).    Dens.    The  Greek  term  for  a  tooth. 

1.  Odont-agra  (ay pa,  a  seizure).  Gout  of  the  teeth ;  pain  of  the 
teeth,  as  a  sequela  of  gout  or  rheumatism. 

2.  Odont-aiyia  (a\yot,  pain).  Tooth-ache ;  pain  of  the  teeth.  Re- 
medies for  the  tooth-ache  are  called  odontalgics ;  but  as  odontalgia  means 
literally  tooth-ache,  the  remedy,  if  any,  should  be  called  an/- odont- 
algic. 

3.  Odontiasis  (oiom&u,  to  cut  teeth,  to  suffer  therefrom).  Den- 
tition, or  the  cutting  of  teeth.  Odontogeny  is  a  term  employed  to 
denote  the  generation  or  mode  of  development  of  the  teeth. 

4.  Odonto-ides  (6lorrou&M,  sc.  airojtvvtv).  The  tooth-shaped  off- 
shoot, processus  dentatus,  or  process  of  tbe  dentata  or  second  cervical 
vertebra. 

5.  Odontoblasts  (fiXavrdvu,  to  bud).  A  technical  term  applied  to 
certain  processes  which  occupy  the  minute  tubes  of  the  aentme  of 
teeth,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  dentine  as  the  mollusc  forms  its  shell. 

6.  Odontoloxy  (Xdyov,  an  account).  The  science  of  the  teeth  ; 
an  account  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  teeth. 

ODYL.  A  so-called  new  "  imponderable  or  influence,"  said  to  be 
developed  by  magnets,  crystals,  the  human  body,  heat,  electricity, 
chemical  action,  and  the  whole  material  universe.  The  odm%lic force  is 
•aid  to  give  rise  to  luminous  phenomena,  visible  to  certain  sensitive 
persons  only.    See  -Od. 

ODYNE',  -ODY'NIA   (6Mvn,  pain).    A    termination   denoting 
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pain,  as  in  gaatr-odVnta,  pain  of  the  stomach,  Ac.  The  termination 
•algia  (A\yoty  pain)  is  synonymous :  gastr-algia  means  pain  of  the 
stomach. 

(EDEMA  (otinfia,  from  oltiu,  to  swell).  Literally,  a  swelling  of 
any  kind ;  hut  now  confined  to  a  swelling  of  a  dropsical  nature,  situated 
in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  commonly  called  watery  swell- 
ing or  puffing.  The  affection,  when  extensive,  and  accompanied  with 
a  general  dropsical  tendency,  is  termed  anasarca.  By  eodema  glottidis, 
or  oedema  of  the  glottis,  is  denoted  an  affection  otherwise  called  hydrops 
glottidis  and  aedematous  or  submucous  laryngitis. 

(ENA'NTHIC  ACID  (oW,  wine,  cirfot,  a  flower).  This  acid,  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  ethyl  forming  amanthic  ether \  is  found  in 
grape  wine,  to  which  it  gives  its  characteristic  odour.  (Enanlhol,  or 
oenanthylic  aldehvd,  is  found  in  the  products  of  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  castor  oil. 

(ESO'PHAGUS  (olco<f>dyot,  from  <u«,  ol<rw,  to  carry,  </>a'y»,  to 
eat).  The  carrier  of  food  ;  the  gullet ;  a  musculo-mcmbranous  cannl. 
extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  to  the  superior  orifice  of 
the  stomach. 

1.  (Esophageal  cords.  Two  elongated  cords,  formed  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  which  descend  along  the  oesophagus. 

2.  (Esophageal  glands,  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  oesophagus. 

3.  (Esophagism.  A  nervous  affection  of  the  oesophagus,  resembling 
that  occasioned  by  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  organ,  and  characterized 
by  the  patient's  delusion  of  some  hard  substance's  sticking  in  the 
gullet. 

4.  Oesophagitis.  Angina  oesophagea ;  dysphagia  inflammatoria ;  in- 
flammatio  gufa.     Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus. 

5.  (Esopkago-tomv  (to/utJ,  section).  The  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  oesophagus,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  any  foreign  body. 

(E8TRU8  (olorpot).  The  Breeze,  or  Gad-fly ;  a  variety  of  ascaris, 
the  larva;  of  which,  called  Lots,  are  found  convoluted  in  the  mucus  and 
faeces  of  man,  but  more  generally  in  those  of  the  horse. 

OFFICIAL  and  OFFICINAL.  These  terms  are  used  in  phar- 
macy, sometimes  confusedly.  1.  Official  (derived  from  officium,  con- 
tracted from  opificium,  a  working  or  work)  denotes,  with  reference  to 
title  or  mode  of  preparation,  whatever  emanates  from  a  legally  consti- 
tuted and  recognized  authority.  2.  Officinal  (derived  from  officina, 
contracted  from  opificina,  a  workshop)  denotes  whatever  is  prepared 
according  to  the  private  judgment  of  a  manufacturer  and  issued  under 
the  sanction  of  his  offiana  or  workshop.  For  years  Mr.  Schact's  liouor 
bismuthi  was  an  officinal  remedy ;  since  the  production  of  the  Bntish 
Pharmacopoeia  it  has  become  official. 

OFFSET.  Propaaulum.  A  short  branch  of  certain  herbaceous 
plants,  which  is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  leaves,  and  is  capable  of  taking 
root  when  separated  from  the  parent-plant,  as  in  House-leek.  It  differs 
from  the  runner  in  not  branching  again. 

OHM'S  LAW.  A  law  for  estimating  the  value  of  any  arrangement 
for  the  generation  of  an  electric  current.  It  states  that  the  strength  of  the 
current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  whole  electromotive  force  t*  opera- 
tion ,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  \p  the  ctrcnit. 

Ol'DIUM  AbORTIFA'CIENS  (*oV,  an  egg,  cMov,  likeness).     A 
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mucedinons  fungus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  ergot-mould.  This 
substance  has  recently  been  referred  to  the  genus  hymenula  and  species 
clavus. 

Outturn  albicans,  or  Oidium  ladis  of  Fresenius.  « Thrush-fungus ;  a 
fungus  of  which  the  filaments  and  spores  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
membranous  secretion  of  aphllue,  and  on  certain  mucous  and  cutaneous 
surfaces.  It  is  always  present  in  lactic  acid,  and  is  said  by  Hallier  to 
be  a  modified  form  of  penicillium  glaucuni. 

OIL  (oleum,  from  oXea,  the  olive).  The  designation  of  a  number  of 
unctuous  liquors,  which  give  a  greasy  stain  to  paper.  These  have  been 
divided  into  the  fixed  oils  and  the  volatile  oils. 

1.  Fixed  Oils.  These  are  comparatively  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  give  a 
permanently  greasy  stain  to  paper.  The  term  philosopher's  oil  was 
formerly  given  to  them  when  acrid  and  empyreumatic ;  and  oil  of  brick, 
from  their  being  sometimes  obtained  in  this  state,  by  steeping  hot  brick 
in  oil .  and  submitting  it  to  distillation.    They  are  vegetable  or  animal — 

1.  Vegetable  Oils ;  obtained  from  vegetables  by  expression,  with  or 
without  heat :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  termed  cold-drawn. 
Some  of  them  lose  their  limpidity  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are 
hence  called  drying  oils. 

2.  Animal  Oils;  obtained  from  animals,  by  boiling,  and  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  boiled  oils.    They  are  solid  ox  fluid. 

2.  Volatile  Oils.  These  arc  so  called  from  their  evaporating,  or 
flying  off,  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  they  are  also  called  essential,  from 
their  constituting  the  chief  ingredient,  or  essence,  of  the  vegetable  from 
which  they  are  obtained ;  the  other  parts  being  considered  as  a  useless 
caput  mortuum. 

OIL-NUTS.  The  fruits  of  Cahphyllmn  inophyllum,  imported  from 
the  Mauritius.    They  consist  of  the  hard  woody  endocarps. 

OIL  OF  SPIKENARD.  Grass-oil  of  Namur;  a  volatile  oil, 
yielded  by  the  Andropogon  calamus  aromaiicsu.  It  is  not  the  spike- 
nard  of  the  Ancients,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Nardastachys  Jatamansi. 
The  name  oil  of  spikenard  is,  therefore,  incorrect. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.  An  old  name  of  the  Nordhausen  or  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  its  being  prepared  from  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
green  vitriol.    See  Vitriol. 

OIL  OF  WINE.  Heavy  oil  of  wine,  or  etherole,  is  a  fragrant  liquid 
produced  in  the  preparation  of  ether  and  of  defiant  gas.  From  this, 
when  decomposed  by  potash,  light  oil  of  wine  rises,  containing  hydro- 
carbons of  the  olefiant  gas  series. 

OINOMA'NIA  (o7iw,  wine,  pawta,  madness).  A  variety  of  acute 
alcoholism,  occurring  in  great  measure  from  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  but  being,  in  truth,  rather  a  variety  of  constitutional  insanity 
than  of  alcoholic  disease. 

-OLE.  A  termination  applied,  in  chemical  nomenclature,  to  certain 
neutral  carbo-hydrogens,  as  benzole,  oraanthofe,  &c 

OLEA  EUROP/EA.  The  European  Olive,  the  products  of  which 
are  a  resiniform  exudation,  called  lecca-gum  ;  and  a  drupaceous  fruit, 
which  in  the  unripe  state  constitutes  the  olive  of  commerce,  and  in  the 
ripe  state  yields  olive-oil. 

OLE'CRANON  (AXfrn,  the  ulna,  xpavov,  the  head).  The  large 
apophysis,  cyistituting  the  elbow,  or  head  of  the  ulna. 

OLEFI'ANT  GAS  (oleum,  o\\,  fieri,  to  become).    A  hydrocarbon 
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found  among  tbe  products  of  the  action  of  beat  upon  coal  and  other 
substances  nch  in  carbon.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  property  of 
forming  an  oily  liquid  with  chlorine  and  bromine.  It  is  known  also  as 
ethylene,  IncarbureUed  hydrogen,  and  heavy  carburetted hydrogen. 

O'LEIC  ACID  (oleum,  oil).  An  acid  forming  tbe  essential  part  of 
all  drying  oils,  and  the  fluid  part  of  nearly  all  fats.  Commercial  oleic 
acid  is  a  residuary  product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles,  and  is 
commonly  called  " red  oil.**    See  Stearic  Acid. 

Otein  or  claim.  One  of  the  two  oils,  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility, 
found  in  expressed  oils  and  fats.  The  less  fusible  is  ttearin ;  the  more 
fusible,  claim,  subsequently  called  olein. 

O'LEO-PHO'SPHORIC  ACID.  An  oily  matter,  contained  in  tbe 
human  brain,  chiefly  in  combination  with  soda.  It  is  said  to  be  also 
present  in  the  yolk  of  egg. 

OLEORESrNA.  Preparations  consisting  of  oils,  either  fixed  or 
volatile,  holding  resin  and  sometimes  other  active  matter  in  solution. 

OLEO-RESINS.  Native  compounds  of  volatile  oil  and  resin,  the 
properjuiccs  of  coniferous  and  other  plants. 

OLEO-RICINIC  ACID.  An  arid  procured  by  distillation  from 
caster-oil,  together  with  the  ricinic  and  stearo-ricinic  acids. 

OLEOSACCHARUM  (oleum,  oil,  ioccharum,  sugar).  The  name 
given  to  a  mixture  of  oil  and  sugar  incorporated  with  each  other,  to 
render  the  oil  more  easily  diffusible  in  watery  Honors. 

O'LERA.  Plural  of  olut,  a  pot-herb.  A  class  of  alliaceous  and 
cruciferous  plants,  yielding  the  allvlc-oils,  and  constituting  the 
"  officinal  volatile  pungent  stimuli "  of  Dr.  Duncan. 

OXEUM  (plea,  the  olive).  Oil ;  an  unctuous  liquid,  animal  or 
vegetable.    See  OiL 

1.  Oleum  animate.  Animal  oil ;  an  empyreumatic  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  animal  substances,  and  called  Dippers  oil. 

2.  Oleum  mthcreum.  ./Ethereal  oil,  or  oil  o/wtme,  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  spirit  of  aether. 

3.  Oleum  nupnuratum.  Sulphuretted  oil,  formerly  termed  simple 
balsam  of  sulphur. 

4.  Oleum  e  vitellis.  Oil  of  eggs ;  obtained  by  boiling  tbe  yolks,  and 
then  submitting  them  to  pressure ;  fifty  eggs  yield  about  5oz.  of  oil.  It 
is  used  on  the  continent  for  killing  mercury. 

5.  Oleum  vivum.  A  name  given  by  some  Latin  writers  to  bitumen, 
when  in  a  fluid  state.    8ee  Bitumen. 

6.  Oleum  bubulum.    NeatVfoot  oil. 

OLFA'CTORY  (ol/aeerc,  to  smell).  Belonging  to  the  smell ;  the 
name  of  the  first  pair  of  cerebral  nerves;  these  are  pale  flat  fibres,  with- 
out any  distinction  into  axis,  cylinder,  and  contents,  but  with  nuclei 
set  at  intervals  along  their  length. 

OLF  A'CTUS  (olfacere,  to  smell).  The  sense  of  smell,  or  the  act  of 
smelling;  and,  by  metonymy,  the  olfactory  organ. 

OLFBANUM.  A  gum-resin,  the  produce  of  the  Botwellia  terrata. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  (hue,  or  frankincense,  of  the  Ancients. 

O'LIGO-  (oX/yot,  little,  few).  A  term  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
to  denote  that  the  number  of  anything  is  small,  not  indefinite.  It  is 
contrasted  by  the  prefix  poly-  (iroXvt,  many),  signifying  that  the 
number  is  large  ana  not  definite ;  thus  we  have  o/t^o-spermous  and 
po/y- sperm ous  fruits. 
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Oligo-hwmia  (aT/uo,  blood).  Poverty,  thinness,  or  deficiency  of  die 
Wood,  also  called  spansunia.  OUg-uria  (oi/piw,  to  make  water)  it  de- 
ficiency of  the  urinary  secretion. 

OLIVA'RIS  (oliva,  an  olive).  Resembling  an  olive;  hence,  the 
term  corpora  olivaria  denotes  two  olive-shaped  eminences  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

OLIVE-OIL.  Oliva  oleum.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Olea  Europaa,  or  European  Olive.  This  oil,  when  purified  and 
rendered  limpid,  is  called  by  watch-makers,  old  oil. 

OLOPHLY'CTIS  (6\o<p\vKrit,  an  entire  4>Avkt{«,  or  pimple). 
The  name  given  by  Alibert  to  the  small  bulla  of  herpes. 

OME'NTUM  (contr.  of  opimentum,  from  opimus,  plump).  Epi- 
ploon.   The  caul  or  epiploon ;  a  fold  or  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum. 

There  are  four  separate  omenta,  viz 1.  the  gastro-hepatic^  or  smaller 

omentum,  surrounding  the  liver,  and  passing  to  the  stomach ;  2.  the 
^astro-colic,  or  great  omentum,  surrounding  the  stomach,  and  return- 
ing to  the  transverse  colon  ;  3.  the  colic  omentum,  surrounding  the 
transverse  colon,  and  passing  backward  to  the  vertebral  column ; 
and  4.  the  gastro-splentc  omentum,  connecting  the  spleen  with  the 
stomach. 

OMO-  (co/uot,  the  shoulder  with  the  upper  arm ;  Lat.  humerus). 
Words .  compounded  with  this  term  belong  to  muscles  attached  to  the 
scapula;  thus  omo-hyouleus  is  the  name  of  a  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  shoulder,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  hyoides.  It  depresses  that 
bone  and  the  lower  jaw. 

1.  Om-ajra  (dypay  a  seizure).  Gout  of  the  shoulder;  pain  of  tho 
shoulder.    See  Agra. 

2.  Omo-plata  (Ji/uowXartj,  the  shoulder-blade;  scapula,  Lat).  A 
name  of  tbe  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade. 

OMPHALOCELE  (dfiQaXot,  umbilicus,  «iJX»/,  a  tumor).  A 
rupture  or  hernia  at  the  umbilicus. 

OMPHALO'DIUM  (<V*/>aXot,  the  umbilicus).  A  term  applied  by 
Turpin  to  the  centre  of  the  hilum  of  the  seed,  through  which  the 
nutrient  vessels  pass  to  the  embryo. 

OMPHALOMESENTERIC  (o^aXo't,  the  umbilicus).  The 
name  of  the  vessels  which,  at  an  early  period  of  uterine  life,  are  seen 
to  pass  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  mesentery.  They  are  the  fir»t 
developed  vessels  of  the  germ. 

OMPHALO-TO'MIA  (o/tid»oXot,  tho  umbilicus,  t©m4,  section). 
The  separation  of  the  umbilical  cord  or  navel-string. 

ONEIRODYNIA  (6V«f>o«,  a  dream,  6M»n,  pain).  Disturbed 
imagination  during  sleep,  comprehending  night-man  and  somnam- 
bulism. 

ONKOTOMY  (oy*o«,  a  tumor,  TiVrciy,  to  cut).  The  opening  of 
an  abscess  with  a  cutting  instrument,  or  the  removal  of  a  tumor. — 
Dunqlison. 

ONY'CHIA  (oWg,  the  nail).  Inflammation  of  the  matrix  of  the 
nail,  sometimes  extending  to  the  immediately  surrounding  soft  parts. 
Onychia  maligna  is  a  severe  form  of  the  disease,  beginning  in  the 
follicle  of  the  nail,  and  sometimes  affecting  the  periosteum  and  bone. 

ONYCHO-MYCO'SIS  (oVv£,  3vuXoc,  a  nail.  /uv«»,c,  a  fungus). 
Onychia  parasitica.  A  parasitic  disease  of  the  nail.  The  fungus  has 
been  described  as  tricophyton,  mucor,  mucedo,  &c.    See  Onychia. 
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ONYX  (dvv£,  the  nail).  Unguis;  keratitis  suppurans.  A  small 
collection  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor,  so 
named  from  its  being  shaped  like  a  nail.  Some  denote,  by  this  term, 
a  small  abscess  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  resembling  the  white 
mark  at  the  root  of  the  nail.    See  Hypopyum. 

ONY'XIS  (ovv£,  the  nail).  Adunciias  unguium.  The  growing  of 
the  nail ;  pressure  of  the  margin  of  the  nail  into  the  flesh. 

OOPHORITIS  (u»«p6po?y  egg- bearing,  and  -itist  denoting  inflam- 
mation).    Inflammation  of  the  ovarium. 

OPA'CITY  (opacitas,  impermeability  to  light,  from  opacus,  opaque). 
Popularly,  film.  Any  change  which  affects  the  transparency  of  the 
cornea,  from  a  slight  film  to  an  intense  whiteness,  like  that  of  mar- 
ble or  chalk.  Opacities  are  distinguished  into  leuooma  or  albugo,  the 
denser  form ;  nebula,  or  haziness,  the  slighter  form ;  and  macula,  a 
small  patch  or  speck. 

OPEN  ESTIVATION.  A  plan  of  aestivation  in  which  the 
pieces  grow  quite  apart,  neither  overlapping  nor  touching,  as  in  the 
petals  of  mignonette. 

OPERATION.  Any  exercise  of  the  surgical  art  performed  by  the 
hand,  or  by  the  assistance  of  instruments,  ft  is  termed  simple,  when 
one  kind  of  operation  only  is  required,  as  incision,  &c. ;  complicated, 
when  it  consists  of  more  than  one  kind,  as  in  the  operation  for  cataract, 
requiring  incision,  extraction,  &c. 

OPE'RCULUM,  in  BOTANY  (operire,  to  shut  up).  A  cover  or 
lid  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  lid-like  extremity  of  the  pitcher-like  leaf  of 
Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia ;  also  to  the  lid  which  closes  the  sporan- 
gium of  mosses,  the  calyx  of  Eucalyptus,  &c. 

OTHIASIS  (6<pta<riv,  a  bald  place  on  the  head,  of  serpentine  or 
winding  form).  A  term  applied  by  Celsus  to  a  variety  of  Area,  which 
6  pre  ad  s  in  a  serpentine  form  round  both  sides  of  the  head  from  the 
occiput ;  a  variety  ofalopelda  areata. 

OPHIO'STOMA  (5<pit,  a  serpent,  vrofia,  a  mouth).  A  genus  of 
intestinal  worms,  having  their  mouths  furnished  with  two  lips;  one 
species  has  been  found  in  the  human  subject. 

OPHTHA'LMIA  (ctyOaXftta,  a  disease  of  the  eyes  accompanied  by 
the  discharge  of  humors ;  Lat.  lippitudo).  A  general  term  for  inflam- 
mation of  tne  eye-ball,  but  popularly,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  conjunctivitis. 

OPHTHA'LMIA  TARSI.  Blepharophthalmia.  Inflammation  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  edge  of  the  eye-lids.  When  attended 
with  much  irritation,  it  is  sometimes  termed  tinea  ciliaris,  or  tinea 
palpebrarum,  or  psoropkthalmia. 

OPHTHALM-ODY'NIA  (o>0aA/u<fc,  the  eye,  town,  pain).  Pain 
of  the  eye,  producing  a  sensation  as  if  the  ball  were  forcibly  com- 
pressed.    Neuralgia  of  the  orbit. 

OPTHALMOXOGY  (6<p6a\po9,  the  eye,  Xo'yot,  description). 
A  description  of  the  eve ;  a  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
its  appendages.  Ophthalmography  (ypcuput,  to  delineate)  is  an  anato- 
mical description  of  the  eye. 

OPHTHALMOMETER  (o>0aA/uov,  the  eve,  uirpov,  a  measure). 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  anteiio.*  and  the 
posterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

OPHTH  ALMO-PLE'GIA  (o>6aA/tof,  the  eye,w\ii«ra«,  to  strike). 
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Paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye ;  a  local  complication 
of  amaurosis. 

OPHTHALMO-PTO'SISXo>0aX/uot,  the  eye,  *rfi<m,  prolapsus). 
Prolapsus  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  This  term  is  applied  by  Beer,  when 
the  displacement  it  caused  by  division  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  tho 
orbit,  or  by  paralysis  of  the  latter. 

OPHTHA'LMO-SCOPE  (o^OaX/ioc,  the  eye,  cicovim,  to  view). 
An  instrument  for  viewing  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

OPIANE.  Narcotist.  A  substance  procured  from  opium,  and 
named  tali  o/Derome  from  its  discoverer.  Opianyl  is  a  substance 
identical  with  meeomtn,  which  exists  naturally  in  opium. 

OTIATE  (opiatxMj  sc  medioamadum).  An  anodyne  ;  a  medicine 
which  acts  like  opium  in  producing  sleep,  &c. 

OPIOTH  AGISM  (ovier,  opium,  fay  wt  to  eat).  Opium-eating ; 
the  psychology  of  opium-eating. 

OPISTHOTONOS  (oVurGay,  backwards,  rsf»«,  to  band).  Teta- 
nus of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  body  being  rigidly  bent  backwards,  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  arch.  (The  substantive  term  is  6wicQ<rrovta,  or 
tetanic  recurvation,  Pliny's  dolor  infi&xibili$;  opposed  to  i/u^/so  a  0oroWa, 
or  tetanic  procurrmtion.)    See  Emprotthotono*. 

OPIUM.  The  juice,  inspissated  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somxiferum,  or 
White  Poppy,  grown  in  Asia  Minor.  The  term  opium  is  probably  de- 
rived from  afiom,  the  name  given  to  the  dried  juice  in  the  East.  By 
some  writers  it  is  referred  to  the  Greek  oVoe,  juice. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.  Balsam  of  Mecca;  the  most  valued  of  all 
the  balsams,  yielded  by  Protium  Gileadense. 

OPOCAliPASUM.  A  gum  yielded  by  Acacia  gumvdfera,  called 
also  Inga  sassa.  It  is  the  so-called  myrrh  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  probably 
a  variety  of  the  sum  of  Bassora  or  Bagdad. 

OPODELDOC.  A  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  volatile  oils.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Paracelsus, 
but  the  meaning  is,  like  that  of  many  of  his  terms,  ouite  obscure. 

OPOTANAa.  A  fetid  gum-resin,  formed  or  the  milky  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  wounded  stalk  or  root  of  the  Opopamax  cMro- 
n*mt  a  plant  of  the  order  Umbellifem.  It  occurs  in  fears,  or  in 
flscisacs  called  ittact&tst 

OPPILA'TION  fippOart,  to  close  up).  Obstruction;  the  closing 
of  a  cavity  by  adhesion  of  its  pari  etc*.  The  term  oppUatinu  has  been 
applied  to  remedies  which  close  the  pores. 

OPPO'NENS  PCLLICIS.  A  muscle  which  arises  from  the  annu- 
lar ligament  of  the  wrist,  &c,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thumb.  It  brings 
the  thumb  inwards,  so  as  to  opptm  the  finrers. 

Opponetu  minim*  digtii,  A  muscle  which  moves  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone  forwards  and  outwards,  and  thus  increases  the  concavity  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

-OPS,  -OPSIA,  -OPIA,  -OPTIC  (£«fr,  the  eye,  o>it,  the  act  of 
seeing,  oVrucot,  belonging  to  the  sight;  from  oVropai,  to  see).  These 
suffixes  relate  to  the  eye  and  vision,  as  in  anchil-ojM,  phot-optta,  my- 
opia, &c. 

OPTIC  (fcrre/usu,  to  see).  Belonging  to  the  sight ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  second  pair  of  nerves,  to  two  ihalami  of  the  brain,  &c.  The 
optic  dim  is  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  it  enters  the  sclerotica. 
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Optic  nerve.  This  nerve,  the  root  of  which  is  within  the  brain, 
leaves  the  skull  by  a  hole  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  enters  the  back 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  not  in  the  middle,  but  on  the  inner,  or  nasal, 
side  of  the  centre. 

OPTICS  (chrro/uai,  to  see).  That  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  light  and  vision.  It  is  distinguished 
into  optics,  properly  so  called,  which  treats  of  direct  vision ;  catoptrics, 
which  treats  ofreflected\\ghl;  and  dicpt ties,  which  treuUot  re/racted  light. 

OPTOMETER  (&irro/uat,  to  see,  tiitpov,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  testing  the  relative  sight  of  patients  who  cannot  read  without 
the  assistance  of  glasses. 

ORA  SERRATA.  A  serrated  border,  or  dentated  line,  consti- 
tuting the  posterior  edge  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

ORANGE-PEAS.  The  young  unripe  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Auran- 
tium,  or  Sweet  Orange.    See  Issue-peas. 

ORANGE-SKIN.  An  orange-hue  of  the  skin,  chiefly  observed  in 
newly-born  infants,  and  improperly  termed  ephelis  lutea  by  Sauvages. 

ORBICULA'RE  OS  (orbiculus,  a  little  orb).  Os  lenticulare.  The 
small  orbed  bone  of  the  ear,  articulating  with  the  bead  of  the 
stapes. 

ORBICULAHI8.  Orbicular;  having  a  spherical  or  circular  form. 
The  name  of  several  muscles,  viz. : — 

1 .  Orbicularis  oris,  a  muscle  constituting  the  substance  of  the  lips, 
and  often  termed  constrictor  oris,  sphincter,  or  osculator.  It  has  been 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  semicircular  muscles,  called  the  semi- 
orbicularis  superior  *na  inferior.  The  nasalis  labii  superioris  is  a  small 
slip  of  this  muscle,  sometimes  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

2.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  a  muscle  arising  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  orbitar  process,  and  inserted  into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.    It  shuts  the  eye. 

3.  Orbicularis  urethra,  vel  sphincter  urethra.  A  term  proposed  by 
Ellis  for  the  layer  of  muscular  fibres  spread  upon  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra. 

ORBI'CULUS  CILIA'RIS.  Annul  us  or  circulus  ciliaris.  The 
white  circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  ligament,  marking  the  distinction 
between  the  choroid  and  iris.  A  similar  circle  defines  the  boundary  of 
tbe  cornea. 

ORBIT  (orbita,  an  orbit,  a  track).  The  cavity  under  the  forehead, 
in  which  the  eye  is  fixed.     The  angles  of  the  orbit  are  callod  canthi. 

Orbital  or  tewporo-malar  nerve.  A  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  given  off  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

O'RBITO-SPHE'NOTD.  The  name  of  two  bones  in  the  human 
skull,  constituting  the  "  ncnrapophyses  "  of  the  frontal  vertebra,  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  archetype  vertebrate  skeleton. 

ORCHE'LLA.  Dyers*  Orchil.  The  Roccella  tindoria,  a lichcnous 
plant,  yielding  orchil  or  archil. 

1.  Orcin.  A  colourless  substance,  obtained  from  Lichen  dealbatus, 
assuming  a  deep  violet  colour  when  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of 
ammonia  and  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of  orcein. 

2.  Orcein.  A  red  colouring  principle  found  in  archil,  and  referred 
by  Dr.  Kane  to  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  differing  in  their  propoi- 
tion  with  the  age  of  the  archil ;  these  be  calls  aloha-oreein  and  beta- 
orcein,  the  latter  being  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  former. 
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3.  Orchil-liquor.  The  name  of  two  liquid  or  thin  pulpy  substances 
procured  from  the  lichen  Orchella.  They  are  called  the  blue  and  the 
red ;  but  they  differ  merely  in  the  degree  of  their  red  tint. 

4.  Orctin-manna.  A  sweet  substance  existing  in  certain  species  of 
lichen,  and  regarded  by  Robiquet  as  a  variety  of  manna. 

O'RCHIS  (dpx«)-  The  testis.  Hence  the  term  mon-orchid  denotes 
a  person  possessed  of  only  one  testis. 

1.  Orchitis.  Inflammation  of  the  testis ;  a  term  adopted  by  Mason 
Good,  as  more  appropriate  than  the  unmeaning  name  hernia  humoraUs. 
Gonorrheal  orchitis  is  another  term  for  epididymitis. 

2.  Orcho-tomy  (to/mi},  section).  Castration;  the  operation  of  extir- 
pating one  or  both  of  the  testes. 

ORCHIS  MA'SCULA.  The  Male  Orchis, a  plant,  from  the  tubers 
of  which  is  prepared  a  substance  called  salep,  remarkable  as  the  source 
of  bassorine. 

ORDER.  1.  A  term  in  biology  denoting  a  group  of  families  related 
to  one  another  by  structural  characters  common  to  all.  2.  In  phreno- 
logy it  denotes  a  love  of  physical  arrangement ;  its  organ  is  situated 
above  the  eye-brow,  between  those  of  Colouring  and  Calculation.  3. 
In  botany,  the  term  order  is  used  synonymously  with  family  and  tribe. 

ORGS.  The  mineral  bodies  from  which  metals  are  extracted. 
These  are  termed  ndphurets  or  sulphides,  when  combined  with  sulphur; 
oxides,  when  combined  with  oxygen. 

•ORE'XIA  (opc£tc,  appetite,  from  Spiyta,  o/it£»,  to  extend).  A 
termination  denoting  appetite,  or  desire,  as  in  an-or&rta,  want  of  appe- 
tite ;  dys-orwea,  depraved  appetite,  &c. 

ORGAN  (6pya»ov,  an  instrument).  A  part  which  has  a  determi- 
nate office  in  the  animal  economy,  as  the  heart  in  circulation,  the  lung 
in  respiration,  &c. 

ORGANIC  and  INORGA'NIC.  Terms  used  for  the  classification 
of  compound  substances,  though  it  is  impossible  strictly  to  define  the 
limits  of  each  class.  Organic  substances  are  produced  by  the  operation 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  as  starch,  sugar,  &c.  Inorganic  substances 
are  obtained  from  the  mineral  world,  without  the  operation  of  life,  as 
salt,  alum,  &c.    See  Analysis,  Organic,  and  Bases,  Organic. 

ORGA'NIC  ATTRACTION.  A  term  applied  to  the  phenomenon 
by  which  blood  is  attracted  into  parts  which  are  capable  of  erection, 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  state  of  excitement. 

ORG  A'NIC  FORCE.  A  term  applied  to  that  power  which  resides 
in  organized  bodies,  on  which  the  existence  of  each  part  depends,  and 
which  has  the  property  of  generating  from  organic  matter  the  individual 
organs  necessary  to  the  whole.  It  exists  already  in  the  germ,  and 
creates  in  it  the  essential  parts  of  the  future  animal.  The  germ  is 
potentially  the  whole  animal ;  during  the  development  of  the  germ,  the 
essential  parts  which  constitute  the  actual  whole  are  produced.  The 
result  of  the  union  of  the  organic  creative  power  and  organic  matter  is 
called  organism,  or  the  organized  state. 

ORGA'NIC  MOLECULES.  A  term  applied  by  Spallanzani  to 
certain  floating  bodies  supposed  to  exist  in  the  male  semen,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  primordial  monads  of  peculiar  activity,  existing  through 
all  nature,  and  constituting  the  nutrient  elements  of  living  matter. 
These  are  the  animalcules,  or  homuncular  tadpoles,  of  Leewenhoeck,  the 
vita^  germs  of  Darwin,  &c. 
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ORGA'NIC  RADICALS.  A  term  synonymous  with  Compound 
radicals.    See  Radical,  Compound. 

0R6ANISMAL  and  ORGANIC.  Dr.  G.  Wilson  distinguishes 
the  ever-present  elements  of  plants  and  animals  as  organismal  rather 
than  organic;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  whole  of  the  elements 
found  in  living  structures  are  also  found  in  inorganic  masses ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  organic  substances,  as  kakodyl,  stibio-methyl, 
and  zinc-ethyl,  contain  respectively  arsenic,  antimony*,  and  zinc,  which 
are  not  normal  constituents  of  plants  or  animals,  and,  unless  in  the 
smallest  quantities,  are  deadly  to  all  of  them. 

ORGANIZATION.  A  term  applied  to  a  system,  composed  of 
several  definite  parts  or  "  organs,"  each  of  which  has  its  proper  func- 
tion, but  all  conduce  to  the  existence  of  the  entire  system.  "  Man,*1 
says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  is  not  an  organism ;  he  is  an  intelligence 
served  by  organs." 

ORGANOLOGY  OF  PLANTS  (Bpyavov,  an  organ,  Xo'yot,  an 
account).  That  branch  of  Botany  which  includes  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  entire  life  of  the  plant,  the  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tions which  animals  bear  to  plants,  and  of  the  part  which  plants  take 
in  the  great  changes  which  are  going  on  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

ORGANO-METALLIC  BODIES.  A  numerous  family  of  chemi- 
cal compounds  in  which  compound  organic  radicals,  as  methyl,  ethyl, 
&c,  are  united  with  metals,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  elementary  radical  chlorine  is  combined  with  sodium  and  zinc,  in 
sea-salt  and  chloride  of  zinc. 

ORGA'SMUS  {opydw,  to  desire  vehemently).  Orgasm;  a  term 
denoting  evanescent  congestive  phenomena,  which  manifest  themselves 
in  one  or  in  several  organs  at  once. 

ORIFI'CIUM  [os,  a  mouth,  facere,  to  make).  An  orifice ;  a  mouth 
or  entrance  to  any  cavity  of  the  body;  hence  orificium  vagina,  that  part 
of  the  pudendum  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  urethra. 

ORIGANUM  VULGARE.  Marjoram;  a  labiate  plant,  yielding 
oil  of  thyme,  which,  mixed  with  olive  oil,  forms  a  stimulating 
liniment 

O'RIGIN  (origo).  That  from  which  anything  primarily  proceeds, 
as  the  head  of  a  muscle.  The  other  extremity,  or  tail,  is  generally 
termed  its  insertion. 

O'RPIM  ENT  (auri  pigmentum).  The  name  usually  given  to  yellow 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  or  sulpharsenious  acid  ;  it  is  the  colouring  princi- 
ple of  the  paint  called  king's  yellow. 

CRSEDEW.  Mannheim,  or  Dutch  Gold.  An  inferior  sort  of  gold- 
leaf,  prepared  of  copper  and  zinc,  sometimes  called  leaf-brass,  and 
principally  manufactured  at  Mannheim. 

ORSE'LLIC  ACID.  One  of  the  lichen-acids,  produced  by  Roccella 
tinctoria  and  Lecanora  tartarea,  but  derived  immediately  from  lecanoric 
acid. 

ORTHO-  (opOot,  straight,  in  Latin,  rectus;  in  height,  upright, 
standing ;  in  line,  straight,  straightforward,  opposed  to  crooked). 

1.  Ortho-onathous  skull  {yvaoox,  the  jaw).  That  form  of  skull  iu 
which  the  bones  of  the  front  of  the  head  are  placed  straightly  above 
the  jaws,  or  do  not  recede  backward  from  them.  See  Prognathous 
skull. 
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2.  Ortho-padia  (iratitla,  the  rearing  of  children).  A  term  applied 
to  the  rearing  of  the  human  body,  with  reference  to  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  physical  deformity.  But  the  term  denotes  mental  culture,  with- 
out reference  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment 

3.  Ortho-proxy.  A  term  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Bigg,  and  applied  to 
the  "  mechanical  treatment  of  deformities,  debilities,  and  deficiencies 
of  the  human  frame."  But  the  verb  6p9oirpayia»  means,  to  act 
uprightly,  and  relates  to  ethics  rather  than  to  mechanics. 

4.  Ortho-pnaea  (to  tu>,  to  breathe).  An  affection  ot  the  breathing  in 
which  the  patient  is  obliged  to  maintain  the  erect  position. 

5.  Ortho-spermous  (aWp/ua,  a  seed).  A  term  applied  to  seeds 
which  are  erect,  as  distinguished  from  campylo-spermous  and  ccelo- 
tpermous  seeds. 

6.  Ortho-tropal  (rpiirw,  to  turn).  Orthotropous.  1.  That  which  is 
straight,  and  has  the  same  direction  as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  as 
applied  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  when  its  radicle  coincides  with  the 
hifum ;  the  embryo  is  then  erect  with  respect  to  the  seed,  as  in  the 
apple,  &c.  2.  The  term  is  also  applied  by  Mirbcl  to  the  axis  of  the 
ovule  in  plants,  when  it  is  rectilinear,  the  foramen  being  at  the  extremity 
most  remote  from  the  hilum,  as  in  cist  us,  urtica,  &c 

OS  (ORIS).     A  mouth ;  a  passage  or  entrance  into  any  place. 

1.  Os  internum.  The  os  uteri,  or  orifice  of  the  uterus ;  also  called  o* 
tinea,  or  the  tenth's  mouth. 

2.  Os  externum.  The  entrance  of  the  vagina ;  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  os  internum,  or  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

OS  (OSSIS).  A  bone ;  a  portion  of  the  skeleton,  constituting  a 
passive  organ  of  locomotion,  as  distinguished  from  a  muscle,  or  active 
organ  of  tliis  faculty.    See  Cavities  of  Bones. 

1.  Ossa  longa,  vel  cylindrica.  The  long  or  cylindrical  bones,  occur- 
ring in  the  limbs.  Their  middle  part  is  called  the  body  or  diapkysis, 
and  their  centre  is  traversed  by  a  cylindrical  cavity,  called  the  medul- 
lary canal. 

2.  Ossa  lata,  vel  plana.  The  flat  or  broad  bones,  which  protect  im- 
portant viscera,  or  form  the  walls  of  certain  cavities,  as  those  of  the 
cranium. 

3.  Ossa  crassa.  The  short  bones,  generally  of  a  globular,  tetrahedral, 
cubo'idal,  cuneiform,  or  polyhedral  form,  and  occurring  in  the  tarsus, 
the  carpus,  and  the  vertebral  column. 

4.  Processes  of  Bones.  The  name  given  to  certain  eminences  by 
which  the  surface  of  bones  is  frequently  surmounted.  The  following 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  processes,  together  with 
their  peculiar  characters  : — 

a.  rrocesscs  which  belong  to  the  movable  articulations  are  termed 
heads,  when  they  arc  nearly  hemispherical ;  and  condyles,  when  they 
are  broader  in  one  direction  than  in  the  others. 

0.  Processes  which  belong  to  the  immovable  articulations  are 
termed  serra  or  dentations,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  roots,  as  in 
the  teeth  ;  and  ridges,  as  in  those  articulations  called  schindyleses. 

y.  Processes  which  serve  for  the  insertion  of  fibrous  organs,  whose 
points  of  attachment  they  multiply,  are  termed — 

(1)  According  to  their  general  form  :  impressions  or  irregular  emi- 
nences, not  much  elevated,  but  rather  broad,  and  formed  of  a 
great  number  of  small  tubercles  placed  very  close  together,  and 
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separated  by  slight  depressions ;  lines,  or  unequal  eminences, 
long,  but  not  very  prominent ;  crests,  or  eminences  resembling 
lines,  but  broader  and  more  prominent;  prominences,  when 
rounded,  broad,  and  smooth;  and  tuberosities)  when  rounded 
and  rough. 

(2)  After  the  bodies  to  which  they  have  been  compared  :  spinous 
processes,  of  the  form  of  a  spine ;  styloid,  resembling  a  style  or 
pen  ;  coraco'id,  like  a  crow's  beak  ;  odontoid,  like  a  tooth  ;  and 
mastoid,  like  a  nipple. 

(3)  According  to  their  uses :  trochanters,  or  those  which  are  sub- 
servient to  the  act  of  turning ;  and  orbitar,  belonging  to  the 
orbit,  &c. 

(4)  According  to  their  direction  and  relative  situation :  ascending 
processes,  vertical,  transverse,  superior,  &c. 

o\  Processes  which  serve  for  the  reflexion  of  certain  tendons  which 
deviate  from  their  original  direction  are  termed  processes  of  re- 
flexion. 

i.  Processes  which  correspond  to  cavities  existing  on  the  surface  of 
some  organs  are  called  processes  of  impression. 

5.  membrane  of  hones.  A  dense  fibrous  membrane,  surrounding 
the  bones  in  their  fresh  state,  except  at  the  surfaces  by  which  they  are 
articulated  to  each  other;  on  the  skull  it  is  called  pericranium  ;  on  the 
cartilages,  perichondrium ;  on  the  bones  in  general,  periosteum.  See 
Cavities  of  Bones. 

OSCHEOCELE  (o<r\*ov,  the  scrotum,  *cn\>;,  a  tumor).  A  hernia 
which  has  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

OSCILLA'TION  (oscitlum,  an  image  hung  on  ropes,  and  swung  up 
and  down  in  the  air).  A  term  applied  by  Boerhaave  to  muscular  irri- 
tability.    See  Irritalnlity. 

1.  Oscillation  of  the  iris.  A  term  applied  to  the  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  (hippus  pupil  la)),  as  well  as  to  trembling,  of  the  iris,  or 
to  its  motion  from  before  backwards,  and  vice  versa,  sometimes  called 
irido-donesis,  from  ioviw,  to  quiver. 

2.  Oscillating  anther.  Versatile  anther;  an  anther  which  swings 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  being  nicely  balanced  by  its  middle. 

OSCILLATO'RIA.  Oscillaria.  A  filamentous  Algaceous  plant, 
interesting  to  the  physiologist,  as  exhibiting  the  first  traces  of  organic 
contractility  in  its  simplest  condition. 

OSCITA'NCY  (oscttare,  to  gape,  from  osciere,  to  stretch  the  mouth). 
Osdtation.     Yawning,  or  gaping  ;  drowsiness. 

OSCULATOR  (oscular i,  to  kiss).  A  name  given  ,to  the  orbicu- 
arts  oris,  or  muscle  forming  the  substance  of  the  lips. 

O'SMAZOME  (off/LUT,  odour,  £«|Uot,  broth).     Alcoholic  extract  of 
meat.     An  alcoholic  extract  obtained  from  muscular  fibre,  brain,  &c., 
having  the  taste  and  smell  of  broth.     It  contains  a  peculiar  substance 
named,  by  Chevreul,  creatin,  from  tcpiav,  flesh. 

OSMIDROSIS  (o<tmiJ,  odour,  Upttait,  a  perspiring).  Ephidrosis 
olens.  Morbid  alteration  of  the  perspiratory  secretion  with  regard  to 
odour.     See  Bromidrosis. 

OSMIRI'DIUM.  A  rare  mineral,  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  the 
metals  osmium  and  iridium,  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Gippsland, 
in  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

OSMIUM  (6<r/in,  odour).    An  element  associated  with  platinum, 
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usually  considered  a  metal.  It  is  named  from  the  pungent  smell  of 
osmie  acid,  the  volatile  oxide  of  osmium.  It  is  the  heaviest  known 
metal. 

OSMOSIS  (&?//tof ,  impulsion).  Osmose.  A  word  used  to  express 
the  phenomena  attending  the  passage  of  liquids  through  a  porous  sep- 
tum or  diaphragm.     See  Endosmose  and  Exosmose. 

1.  Osmometer  (jxi-rpov,  a  measure).  An  apparatus  for  exhibiting 
the  osmotic  force.  It  consists  of  a  porous  vessel  filled  with  a  saline 
solution  and  immersed  into  pure  water.  The  passage  of  the  salt  out- 
ward takes  place  entirely  by  diffusion,  and  this  molecular  process  is 
not  sensibly  impeded  by  the  intervention  of  a  thin  membrane.  But 
the  flow  of  water  inward  affects  sensible  masses  of  fluid,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  the  movements  which  can  be  correctly  described  as  a  current. 
This  is  railed  osmosis,  and  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
of  diffusion. 

2.  Osmotic  Force.  A  name  applied  to  the  power  by  which  liquids 
are  impelled  through  moist  membrane  and  other  porous  septa  in  experi- 
ments of  endosmose  and  exosmose. 

OSSA  ALBA.  White  bones.  The  name  given  by  Van  Helmont 
to  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  natural  salt  of  the  urine,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  calculus.     By  Paracelsus  it  was  called  tartar. 

Ossa  deusta  alba.  Ossa  calcinata.  Bone-ash;  the  white  product 
obtained  by  calcining  bones  in  open  vessels,  until  the  whole  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  is  burnt  off.  It  is  also  called  terra  ossium  or  bone- 
earth. 

O'SSEIN  (o*,  ossis,  a  bone).  A  peculiar  kind  of  gelatin,  found  in 
bones,  horns.  &r.     This  must  not  be  confounded  with  ostein. 

OSSrCULUM  (dim.  of  os,  ossis,  a  bone).  A  little  bone.  Hence 
the  ossicula  audit  us,  a  series  of  three  small  bones  contained  in  the  cavity 
a)f  the  tympanum,  viz.  the  malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  stapes.  The  last 
is  united  with  the  os  orbiculare. 

OSSIFICATION  (os,  ossis,  a  bone, /en,  to  become).  The  forma- 
tion of  bone ;  the  deposition  of  calcareous  phosphate,  or  carbonate,  on 
the  soft  solids  of  animal  bodies.    See  Calcification. 

O'STEO-  (dtrriopy  a  bone).  A  prefix  denoting  the  presence  of 
bone. 

1.  Ostein.  Another  name  for  the  osseous  substance  of  bony  tissue. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  ossein. 

2.  Osteitis  or  ostitis.  Inflammation  of  a  bone,  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued peri-ostitis.  By  the  term  pseudo-rheumatic  ostitis,  Dr.  Roser 
indicates  the  affection  which  has  Deen  variously  described  as  osteo- 
myelitis diffusa,  osteo- phlebitis,  Ac,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
rheumatism,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.    See  End-osteitis. 

3.  Osteoid  cancer.  Bone-like  cancer ;  cancer  growing  from  a  bone, 
especially  from  the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  corresponding  in  character 
te  that  of  the  scirrhous  and  medullary  varieties  of  cancer. 

4.  Ost-hexia  («£<«,  a  habit).  Ossinc  diathesis  ;  an  affection  in  which 
soft  parts  become  indurated  by  deposition  of  ossific  matter. 

5.  Osteo-anabrosis  (<foa0pu>0-tv,  absorption).  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Cumin  to  the  simple  absorption  of  bone,  unaccompanied  by  secretion 
of  pus.  It  is  by  this  process  that  Nature  causes  the  removal  of  the 
milk-teeth,  &c. 

6.  Osteo-aneurysm.    Pulsating  tumor  of  bone,  depending  on  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  osseous  arteries.  The  new  substance  frequently  partakes 
of  an  enkephaloid  character,  and  suggests  the  term  enkep/ialo-osteo- 
aneurysm. 

7.  Osteo~arthritis  longa.  Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  **  An  affec- 
tion characterized  by  pain,  stiffness,  and  deformity  of  one  or  more  of 
the  joints,  associated  with  deposition  of  new  bone  around  them/* — Norn. 

8.  Osteoblasts  {p\aaravt*y  to  germinate).  A  term  applied  by 
Heitzmann  to  the  cartilage-cells  which  are  not  transformed  into 
basmato-blasts,  in  the  formation  of  bone,  but  consist  of  structureless 
protoplasm. 

9.  Osteo-cancer,  osteo  hephaloma,  and  malignant  osteoid,  are  terms 
descriptive  of  true  malignant  tumors  of  bone,  constituting  very  serious 
forms  of  cancer. 

10.  Osteo-eele  (k?iXi},  a  tumorV  A  hernia  on  which  the  sac  is  carti- 
laginous and  bony.     Osseous  induration  of  one  or  both  testes. 

11.  Osteo-clasts  (icXacrTov,  broken  into  pieces).  Osteo-pkaga.  A 
term  applied  to  certain  multinucleated  giant-cells  in  bone,  supposed  to 
be  the  agents  of  absorption.  They  are  also  called  myeloid  corpuscles, 
and  myeloplaxes. 

12.  Osteo-dentine.  A  term  applied  to  that  modification  of  the  funda- 
mental tissue  of  the  tooth,  in  which  the  cellular  basis  is  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers  around  the  "  vascular  canals,1*  and  contains  *'  radiated 
cells,**  like  those  of  the  osseous  tissue.  The  transition  of  dentine  to 
vaso-dentine,  and  from  this  to  osteo-dentine,  is  gradual,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  the  last  to  true  bone  is  very  close. 

13.  Osteo-genesis  [yivtait,  formation).     The  development  of  bone. 

14.  Osteo-graphy  (ypaQw,  to  describe).   A  description  of  the  bones. 

15.  Osleo-halisteresis  (£Av,  aXov,  salt,  art  pin,  to  deprive).  This 
term  denotes  a  partial  decalcification  of  bone,  and  has  been  applied  to 
local  softening  of  the  bones  of  the  leir,  accompanied  by  curvature. 

16.  Osteo  logy  (\6yot,  an  account).     A  treatise  of  the  bones. 

17.  Osteoma.  Bony  tumor;  a  calcareous  concretion  deposited  on 
osseous  surfaces,  resembling  a  node,  and  differing  from  ordinary  exos- 
tosis in  not  being  pedunculated. 

18.  Osteo-mauuaa  (jiaXaico*,  soft).  Mollities  ossium ;  rhachitis 
adultorum.  Softening  of  the  bones  in  adults.  It  differs  from  true 
Rickets  in  being  never  followed  by  re-ossification,  but  rather  inducing 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  bones,  indicating  deficiency  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  tending  irresistibly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

19.  Osteo  myelitis  (/uvcXov,  medulla,  marrow).  Inflammation  of  the 
medullary  membrane  lining  the  central  canals  of  long  bones,  as  well  as 
the  cells  of  the  flat  and  irregular  bones;  which  delicate  vascular  mem- 
brane secretes  the  medulla,  and  is  continued  into  the  cells  of  the  can- 
cel li  and  the  Haversian  canals. — Tanner.    See  End-osteitis. 

20.  Osteo-padion  (iraiiiov,  a  child).  Lithopadion.  An  osseous  or 
stony  mass  into  which  the  foetus  is  sometimes  found  to  have  been  cou- 
verted  in  the  uterus. 

21.  Osteo-plastic  operation  (trXaaatt,  to  mould).  The  application  of 
plastic  surgery  for  the  repair  of  injured  bone. 

22.  OsUo-pyelilis  (vvov,  pus).  A  term  applied  to  the  acute  form  of 
suppuration  of  bone.     The  term  is  very  objectionable. 

23.  Osteosarcoma  (<r<i/>£,  flesh).     Osteo-sarcosis.    The  growth  of  a 
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fleshy,  medullary,  or  cartilaginous  mass  within  a  bone;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, enchondroma,  or  fibrous  tumor,  when  ossifying,  and  cancerous 
growth  springing  from  the  surface  of  bone. 

24.  Osteo-tomy  (to/ui),  section,  from  rifivv^  to  cut).  The  surgical 
removal  of  bone. 

25.  Ostro  tribe  (t/3i0m,  to  wear  by  friction).  An  instrument  for  the 
removal  of  the  carious  portion  of  bone,  in  operations  for  carie*. 

O'STIOLUM  (dim.  of  ostium,  a  door).  A  little  door;  the  orifice 
of  the  perithecium  of  some  fungaceous  plants,  as  sphseria. 

O'STIUM  (os,  the  mouth).  The  door  of  a  chamber,  the  mouth  of  a 
river. 

1.  Ostium  abdominal e.  The  orifice  at  the  fimbriated  extremity  of 
the  Fallopian  tube—  the  only  place  iu  the  whole  body  where  a  serous 
membrane  communicates  with  the  exterior. 

2.  Ostium  uterinum.  The  orifice  at  the  uterine  extremity  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

0TA1#GIA  (out,  o»to«,  the  ear,  a\yo*t  pain).  OtodynL  Ear- 
ache ;  pain  of  the  ear,  which  is  seated  in  the  corda  tympani,  a  portion 
of  the  vidian  nerve,  or  posterior  branch  of  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  is 
characterized  by  acute  pain  following  the  course  of  this  nerve.  It  must 
be  distinguished  from  otitis. 

OTH  YL.  A  name  proposed  by  Williamson  to  designate  a  group  ot 
compounds  generally  represented  bv  the  term  acetyl. 

OTITIS  (ofc,  &r<fc,  the  ear,  and  the  suffix  -itis).  Inflammatio  auris. 
Inflammation  of  the  ear.     The  varieties  are — 

1.  Otitis  externa  vel  caJarrhalis,  or  inflammation  of  the  external 
meatus,  which,  when  chronic,  passes  into  otorrheea. 

2.  Otitis  interna,  or  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  usually 
combined  with  inflammation  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  membrana 
tympani. 

OTOCONIA  (ovt%  *rot,  the  ear,  koviv,  dust).  Minute  particles 
of  calcareous  tana,  found  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear, 
analogous  to  the  otolitltes,  or  calcareous  crystalline  masses  found  in  the 
vestibular  sac  of  fishes. 

OTOCRANE  (o&t,  Arc*,  the  ear,  tepavlov,  the  skull).  The  cavity 
formed  by  the  modified  vertebral  elements  for  the  reception  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

OTOLITHES  (oZv,  <S>to'«,  the  ear,  Xi'0ot,  a  stone).  Calcareous  con- 
cretions found  in  the  labyrinth  of  fishes  and  fish-like  amphibia,  which, 
by  being  in  contact  with  the  membranous  parts  of  the  labyrinth,  in- 
crease by  their  resonance  the  sonorous  vibrations. 

OTO'LOGY  (out,  ciiToe,  the  ear,  Ao'yo*,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  car ;  a  treatise  of  the 
ear. 

OTORRHA'GIA  (owe,  &t<J«,  the  ear,  finywtii,  to  burst  out).  Hae- 
morrhage from  the  ear. 

OTORRHCE'A  (oBt,  £to?,  the  ear,  p«u>,  to  flow).  A  purulent  or 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  ear ;  the  designation  of  otitis,  when 
it  has  passed  into  a  chronic  state ;  it  then  becomes  a  ca6e  of  otitic 
catarrh,  or  catarrh  of  the  ear. 

OTOSCOPE  (•&«,  d>To'«,  the  ear,  trico-wi*,  to  inspect).  A  flexible 
stethoscope,  one  end  of  which,  expanded  into  a  hollow  bell,  is  placed 
over  the  patient's  ear,  whilst  the  other  is  applied  to  the  surgeon's. 
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OU'LOID  (ov\>;,  cicatrix,  cltov,  likeness).  Uloid.  Cicatrii-like ; 
a  term  applied  by  Mr.  £.  Wilson  to  a  form  of  cicatrix  unattended  by 
open  sore,  ulcer,  or  solution  of  continuity,  and  occurring  in  lupus, 
syphilis,  and  elephantiasis. 

OURETIC  ACID  (oZpov,  urine).  A  supposed  new  acid  of  Proust 
and  Bergmann,  shown  by  Klaproth  to  be  bipnotphatc  of  soda. 

O'VAL or  ELLIPTICAL  SKULL  Under  this  name  Dr.  Prichard 
describes  that  form  of  the  skull  which  Blumenbach  termed  Caucasian. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  symmetry  of  its  form — there  beiug  no  excess 
either  of  prominence  or  compression.  The  cranial  cavity  is  large,  the 
forehead  full  and  elevated,  the  face  small  in  proportion ;  thus  indicating 
the  predominance  of  the  intellectual  powers  over  the  instinctive  pro- 
pensities more  directly  connected  with  sensation. 

OVALBU'MEN  (ovum,  an  egg,  and  albumen).  A  name  given  to 
the  albumen  of  the  hen's  egg,  to  distinguish  it  from  seralbumen  or  the 
albumen  of  the  blood. 

OVA'RIAN  TUMOR.  Ovarian  dropsy ;  cystic  disease  of  the 
ovary.  The  conversion  of  the  ovary,  or  of  parts  of  it,  into  cysts,  which 
are  simple  or  unilocular ;  compound,  multilocular,  or  proliferous ;  or 
dermoid  cysts,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing  hair,  teeth,  sebaceous  matter,  &c — Tanner. 

OVARIOTOMY.  Exsedio  ovarii.  An  unclassical  term  for  the 
operation  of  removing  the  ovarium,  in  states  of  disease,  by  means  of  the 
knife.    See  Ovaritis. 

OVARITIS.  An  unclassical  and  otherwise  incorrect  term  for 
inflammation  of  the  ovarium.  In  the  first  place,  ovarium  is  an 
unclassical  word;  in  the  next  place,  it  is  combined  with  a  Greek 
termination.  The  term  oaritis,  though  not  unclassical,  is  incor- 
rect, for  bapiov,  oarium,  is  a  small  ovum,  not  an  ovarium.  The 
correct  term  is  oophoritis,  derived  from  <*o<popot,  oophorus,  bearing 
ova,  and  thus  designating  inflammation  of  the  ovum-bearer,  or  "  ova- 
rium." 

OVA'RIUM.  An  unclassical  term  applied  to  the  organ  which  con- 
tains the  ova  of  animals  and  plants.  The  ovaries  of  the  human  subject, 
formerly  called  testes  muliebres,  are  two  small  oval  bodies  situated  in 
the  substance  of  the  broad  ligaments. 

Ovarium,  in  plants.  The  hollow  case  at  the  base  of  the  pistil,  en- 
closing the  ovules.  It  is  said  to  be  inferior,  when  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
contracts  an  adhesion  with  its  sides ;  superior,  when  no  such  adhesion 
exists ;  consequently,  an  inferior  ovary  involves  a  superior  calyx ;  a 
superior  ovary,  an  inferior  calyx.  When  an  ovary  adheres  to  the  calyx 
merely  by  its  back,  it  is  termed  parietal. 

OVI  ALBUMEN.  White  of  egg ;  the  liquid  albumen  of  the  egg 
of  Gall  us  Banckiva  (rar.  domesticus).  Ovi  vitellus  is  the  yolk  of  the 
egg.     See  Ovalbumen. 

OVICA'PSULE.  The  capsule  of  the  ovum,  which  in  many  inver- 
tebrata  is  insulated  from  the  proper  tissue  of  the  ovary,  and  may  even 
escape  with  the  ovum ;  but,  in  the  oviparous  vertebrata,  coalesces  with 
the  theca  of  the  ovary,  forming  there  what  is  termed  the  calyx. 

OVINATION  (ovtnus,  of  a  sheep).  The  process  of  inoculating  the 
human  subject  with  the  virus  of  sheep-pox,  which  was  practised  in 
1847. 

OVITAROUS  (ovum,  an  e$g,parire,  to  bring  forth).  Animals  which 
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bring  forth  their  young  in  the  egg.  Ovo-viviparous  animals  are  ovipa- 
rous, but  the  ova  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  as  in  the 
viper. 

O  VU'LIGER  (ovulum,  a  little  egg,  gerere,  to  hear).  The  name  of 
a  new  kind  of  hydatid,  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  articulation  of  the 
wrist.    See  Hydatis. 

CVULUM  (dim.  of  ovum,  an  egg).  A  little  egg ;  a  term  commonly 
used  synonymously  with  ovum.    See  Ovum. 

1.  uvula  Graafiana.  Serous  vesicles  found  in  the  structure  of  the 
ovarium — the  ova  in  which  the  future  embryo  is  developed. 

2.  Ovula  of  Naboth.  Small  vesicles  found  within  and  around  the 
ot  uteri,  and  mistaken  by  Naboth  for  ova. 

3.  Ovule  of  plant*.  A  small  pulpy  body,  borne  by  the  placenta, 
and  gradually  changing  into  a  seed ;  a  rudimentary  seed.  It  consists 
of  two  tunics  and  a  nucleus. 

OVUM.  An  egg;  a  small  vesicle  within  the  ovarium,  containing 
the  embrvo,  or  rudiments  of  the  foetus. 

1.  Ovalis.  Egg-like.  Hence  the  term  ovale  is  applied  to  %  foramen 
situated  between  the  auricles  in  the  foetus. 

2.  Ovi-duct  (ductus,  a  canal).  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  which  conducts  the  ovum  to  the  uterus. 

&  Ovisac.  The  sac  of  the  ovum ;  another  name  for  the  Graafian 
reside. 

OX-BILE.  Fel  bovinum,  vel  lauri.  Extract  of  ox-bile,  recently 
re-introduced  into  practice  in  dyspepsia  and  biliary  derangement. 

CX  A  LIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  oxalate.  An  acid  existing,  as  an  acid  salt 
of  potash,  in  many  plants,  particularly  in  species  of  Oralis  and  Rumex. 
It  is  called  salt  of  sorrel.    Its  compounds  are  called  oxalates. 

OXALU'RIA  {oxalate ,  and  ovpito,  to  make  water).  A  disease 
characterized  by  the  persistent  presence  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
in  the  urine. 

O'XEOLES  (dgot,  vinegar).  Aoetica.  The  name  given  bv  the 
French  pharmacologists  to  medicated  vinegars,  or  solutions  of  medicinal 
substances  in  vinegar. 

OXIDATION.  1.  The  chemical  process  of  converting  metals  or 
other  substances  into  oxides,  by  combining  with  them  a  certain  portion 
of  oxygen.  It  differs  from  acidification  in  the  addition  of  oxygen  not 
being  sufficient  to  form  an  acid  with  the  substance  oxidated.  2.  The 
physiological  process  bv  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  carbon  of 
the  body  combine  in  the  lungs,  forming  carbonic  acid,  and  generating 
animal  heat. 

O'XIDE.    A  compound  of  oxygen  with  another  element.    The 

Sroportion  of  oxygen  in  the  oxide  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  prefixes  : 
ins,  a  vroi- oxide  contains  one  equivalent  of  oxygen;  a  seequi-oxlde, 
one  ana  a  half;  a  6/ w- oxide,  also  called  per- oxide,  the  greatest  amount 
of  oxygen,  which  does  not  possess  acid  properties. 

Oxide,  indifferent.  An  oxide  which  is  neither  an  acid  nor  a  base. 
Water  is  an  indifferent  non-metallic  oxide ;  the  black  oxide,  or  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  is  an  indifferent  metallic  oxide. 

Oxide  ofoiygen.  This  singular  term  has  been  suggested  by  the  idea 
that  "  oxygen  in  its  ordinary  condition,  as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere, 
is  really  an  oxide  of  oxygen,  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  in  oppo- 
site itmtei,  and  that  the  smallest  particle  of  oxygen  which  can  exist  in 
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the  separate  state  is  really  composed  of  two  atoms.  This  smallest 
particle  of  free  oxygen  would  be  appropriately  termed  a  molecule  of 
oxygen,  whilst  an  atom  of  oxygen  would  be  defined  as  the  smallest 
particle  which  can  exist  in  a  state  of  combination.  If  the  atomic  weiaJd 
of  oxygen  were  taken  to  be  16,  the  molecular  weight  would  be  32.'  — 
Dlorams  Chemistry.  1867. 

OXY-  (4£uc,  acid).  A  prefix,  denoting  in  some  terms  the  presence 
of  acidity ;  in  others,  the  presence  of  oxygen ;  in  a  third  class  of  terms, 
acuteness  of  sense  or  function  ;  and,  lastly,  sharp-pointeaness. 

O'XYGEN  (6£vc,  acid,  ytwau,  to  generate).  A  permanent  gas 
which  forms  about  a  fifth  (by  volume)  of  atmospheric  air,  about  one- 
third  of  the  solid  earth,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  water;  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  flame,  and  is  essential  to  the  respiration  of  animals.  Its 
present  name  was  proposed  by  Lavoisier,  from  the  supposition  that  it 
was  the  sole  cause  of  acidity.  It  was  called  by  Priestley  dephlogisti* 
cated  air ;  by  Schcele,  empyreal  air ;  and  by  Condorcet,  vital  air. 

1.  Oxygen  Water.  A  solution  of  oxygen  ia  water.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  oxygenated  water,  which  is  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen; 
nor  with  Searle's  oxygenous  aerated  water,  which  is  aqueous  solution  of 
the  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

2.  Oxygenated  Water.  A  new  kind  of  aerated  water,  also  called 
binoxide  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  employed  as  a  medicinal  beverage. 
Each  bottle  of  the  patented  water  is  said  to  contain  nine  fluid  ounces  of 
pure  distilled  water  and  about  4*6  grains  of  gaseous  oxygen. 

3.  Oxygen  acid  salts.    A  term  applied  to  all  compounds  consisting  of 
binary  acid  oxide  with  a  binary  basic  oxide. 

4.  Oxy-acid  or  oxacid.  An  acid  containing  oxygen,  as  distinguished 
from  a  hydr-acid  or  acid  containing  no  oxygen.  The  relative  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  different  acids  formed  by  the  same  element  with 
this  substance  is  indicated  by  prefixes  and  terminations.    See  Add. 

5.  Oxv-calcium  lipht.  A  modification  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light, 
produced  by  employing  coal-gas  instead  of  hydrogen. 

6.  Oxygenation.  A  term  often  used  as  synonymous  with  oxidation ; 
it  differs,  however,  from  it  in  being  of  more  general  import,  every 
union  with  oxygen  being  an  oxygenation ;  whereas  oxidation  takes  place 
only  when  an  oxide  is  formed. 

7.  Oxy- alcohol  blow-pipe.  An  apparatus  contrived  by  Dr.  Marcet  for 
increasing  temperature.  It  consists  in  urging  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp  by  a  blow-pipe  supplied  with  oxygen  gas. 

8.  Oxy-chloride.  A  combination  of  an  oxide  and  a  chloride  of  the 
same  metal,  excepting  the  potassium  family.  The  oxychlorides  are 
commonly  termed  submuriates,  on  the  supposition  that  they  consist 
of  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  two  or  more  equivalents  of  an 
oxide. 

9.  Oxy-hamoglofnn.  The  natural  state  of  hssmoglobin,  in  which  the 
presence  of  oxygen  can  be  detected, — as  opposed  to  the  unnatural  state, 
in  which  the  oxygen  is  eliminated  by  reason  of  accident,  poison,  the 
action  of  chloroform,  Ac    See  Hesmoglobin. 

10.  Oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  An  apparatus  for  burning  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen. 

11.  Oxy-hydrogen  light.  A  light  introduced  by  Lieut.  Drummond. 
It  is  described  under  the  term  DrummoncTs  Light. 

12.  Oxy  iodine.    A  name  given  by  Davy  to  anhydrous  iodic  acid,  or 
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the  compound  of  oxvjrcn  and  iodine.     Its  compounds  with    metallic 
bases  were  called  aryiodes,  and  by  Gay-LuBsac,  iodates. 

13.  O xy  muriate  of  lime.  Chloride  of  lime,  or  blcaching-powder, 
prepared  by  exposing  tbin  strata  of  recently  slaked  lime  in  fine  powder 
to  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  The  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity, 
and  combines  directly  with  the  lime. 

14.  Ory-muriatic  acid.  The  former  name  of  chlorine ;  it  was  also 
formerly  called  dephJogisticated  marine  acid ;  and  by  the  French,  ory- 
genized  muriatic  acid.    See  Cidorine. 

15.  Oay-prussic  acid,  A  name  formerly  given  to  chloro-cyanic,  or 
chloro-prussic  acid,  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  hydro-cyanic  acid 
had  acquired  oxygen  on  being  mixed  with  chlorine. 

16.  Oxy-$aIt.  A  compound  in  which  oxygen  is  found  both  in  the 
acid  and  in  the  base;  thus,  in  phosphate  of  sods*,  it  is  associated  with 
phosphorus  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  with  sodium  in  soda. 

17.  (Xry-sulphion.  A  term  proposed  by  Danicll  in  explanation  of 
his  theory  of  the  constitution  of  certain  salts.  Thus,  in  sulphate  of 
soda,  he  supposed  the  oxygen  to  be  transferred  to  the  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  compound  which  has  never  yet  been  isolated,  consisting  of 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  four  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  that  thia 
it  combined  with  sodium.  Graham  denominates  it  a  sulphatoxide 
composed  of  stdphat-oxygen  and  sodium. 

CrXYMEL  (o£vv,  acid,  /uAi,  honey).  A  mixture  of  clarified  honey 
and  acetic  acid,  diluted  with  distilled  water.  Oxymti  of  Squill  consists 
of  vinegar  of  squill  mixed  with  honey. 

OXY-N A'RCOTl  NE.  A  new  opium-alkaloid  procured  during  the 
preparation  and  purification  of  narcotinc  from  opium,  and  bearing  to 
narcotine  the  relationship  of  benzoic  acid  to  benzoic  aldehyde. 

OXY'OPIA  (<J£u«,  sharp,  difrtv,  vision).  Aruteness  of  sight  In- 
creased sensibility  of  the  retina,  by  which  the  smallest  objects  are 
clearly  seen,  for  a  few  moments,  in  an  extremely  weak  light ;  yet,  ex- 
cepting at  such  periods,  even  larger  objects  are  not  seen  in  the  same 
degree  of  light. 

OXYPHO'NIA  (o£u?,  sharp,  oVrif,  voice).  Acuteness,  or  shrill- 
ness of  voice ;  synonymous  with  paraphonia  ctangens. 

OXYTO'CIC  REMEDY  (of vtSkio*  <pAPfiaKov ;  from  <J^u«,  sharp, 
quick,  and  tiktm,  to  bring  forth  young).  A  medicine  for  promoting 
quick  deliverv  in  protracted  labour,  as  ergot,  quinine,  &c. 

OXYU'RCSVERMICULA'RIS.  AscarisvermieularU.  The  small 
thread-worm ;  a  nematoid  helminth,  infesting  the  rectum,  and  some- 
times found  in  the  uterus  or  its  appendages. 

OYSTER-SHELLS,  PREPARED.  Testa preparata.  The  shells 
of  the  Ottrea  edulis,  or  Common  Oyster ;  they  yield  carbonate  of  lime 
intimately  blended  with  some  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  matter. 

OZjE'NA  (3£m,  a  stench).  An  ulcer,  situated  in  the  nose,  dis- 
charging a  yfe/irf,  puiulent,  or  sanious  matter.  In  its  early  state  it  is 
generally  termed  catarrh ;  when  more  advanced,  it  is  called  cancer  of 
the  nostril  or  throat,  as  it  occupies  principally  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  Ptrts.    See  Rhinorrhma. 

OZO-BENZINE.  A  new  explosive  substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  ozone  upon  benzine. 

OZOKE'RITE  (og»,  to  smell,  «np<fc,  wax ;  in  plural,  mjpof,  wax- 
toper*),    A  common  mineralogical  designation  of  "  earth-wax,"  or  the 
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natural  paraffin,  occurring  in  Galicia  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
It  ia  a  carburet  of  hydrogen. 

O'ZONE  (oga>,  to  emit  a  smell).  A  condensed  or  alio  tropic  modi- 
fication of  oxygen,  occasioned  by  repeated  electrical  discharges,  and 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour  and  an  increased  power  of 
oxidation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ozone  is  really  the  negative 
atom  of  oxygen  detached  from  the  positive  atom  or  ant  ozone,  associated 
with  it  in  the  molecule.     Sec  Oxide  of  Oxygen. 

OZONO'METER  (ozone,  and  fiirpov,  a  measure).  Ozonoscope. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  ozone  contained  in  the 
atmosphere. 


P. 


PA'BULUM.  Forage,  food  for  cattle.  The  "animal  heat"  and 
"  animal  spirits  "  are  called  the  paf/ula  vila,  or  food  of  life. 

PACCHIO'NrS  GLANDS.  The  small,  round,  whitish  granula- 
tions found  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.     Pacchioni  described  them  incorrectly  as  conglobate  glands. 

PACHY-BLEPHARO'SIS  (iraxuc,  thick,  0\*>apoy,  the  eye-lid). 
Thicken  in  u  of  the  tissue  of  the  eye-lid,  from  chronic  inflammation. 

PACHYDERMATOCELE  (»«x«^  **»<*,  *•>/*«»  **>M«T«»t,  Am, 
#ff)\n,  tumor).  Hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  forming  a  tumor,  with  few  blood-vessels  running  through 
it 

PACHYLO'SIS  draxwX<J«,  thickish,  from  iravut,  thick).  Pachy- 
dermia. Thickening  and  condensation  of  the  skin,  resulting  from 
hypertrophy  of  its  papilla;  referred  by  Willan  to  ichthyosis.  The 
thickened  skin  is  properly  called  pachyloma.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

PACH YM  ENINGITIS  (iraXu«,  thick,  and  meningitis).  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  characterized  anatomically  by  production  of 
cellular  new  membranes,  generally  vascular,  on  the  internal  face  of  the 
dura  mater. 

PACl'NIAN  CORPUSCLES.  Small  masses  situated  on  the  peri- 
pheral extremities  of  the  nerve-fibres,  chiefly  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  named  after  Pacini,  an  Italian 
anatomist 

P^DOTRO'PHI A  (iralt,  -ratio*,  a  child,  rp<>«f  to  nourish ).  That 
branch  of  hygiene  which  treats  of  the  nourishment  of  infants  and 
children.     The  term  is  used  by  Plato. 

PA'GINA.  Literally,  a  page  of  a  book.  A  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  surface  of  a  leaf;  the  upper  surface  being  called  pagma  superior ', 
the  lower  surface,  vagina  inferior. 

PAINTERS'  COLIC.  Colum  pidorum ;  colum  ex  plumbo.  A 
species  of  colic  incident  to  lead-miners  and  painters,  from  the  use  of 
lead.  It  is  also  called  Devonshire  colic  and  colic  of  Poitou,  from  its 
former  frequency  in  those  parts. 

Painters'  Purge.  A  medicine  used  in  painters'  colic,  consisting  of 
senna,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  wine  of  antimony. 
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PAIRS,  CHEMICAL.  In  the  unorganized  kingdom  the  elementary 
substances  are  generally  combined  by  the  force  of  affinity,  either  two  and 
two  in  paint,  or  the  pairs  themselves  forming  double  pairs ,  and  in  some 
few  cases  even  the  double  pairs,  united.  In  the  organized  kingdom,  on 
the  contrary,  the  four  elements  do  not  enter  into  binary,  but  at 
least  into  ternary  or  quaternary  combinations,  without  first  forming 
pairs. 

PALA'TUM.  1.  A  general  term  for  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  palatum  durum,  vcf  ostium,  or  hard  palate,  forms  the  hard  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  the  palatum  molle,  or  velum  pendulum  pal  at  i,  or  soft 
palate,  is  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  mouth.  2.  In  botany,  the  term  palate  denotes  the  projecting  por- 
tion which  closes  the  mouth  of  a  personate  corolla,  as  in  antirrhi- 
num. 

1.  Palatine  nerves.  The  three  descending  branches — the  anterior, 
the  middle,  and  the  posterior — of  the  epheno-palatiue,  or  Meckel's, 
ganglion. 

2.  Palalo-glossus.  A  muscle  which  passes  between  the  soft  palate 
and  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  This  muscle  with  its  fellow 
constitutes  the  constrictor  isthmi  faucium. 

3.  Pahto-labialis.  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the  external 
maxillary  or  facial  artery. 

4.  Palato-vharyngtus,  or  thyro-staphylinus.  A  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  the  pharynx.  It  draws  the  uvula  dowu wards  and  backwards,  and 
closet  the  back  of  the  nostrils.     See  Salpinoo-pharynpeus. 

5.  Palalo-salpinqeus.  A  designation  of  the  circumflexus  palati 
muscle,  from  its  origin  and  insertion. 

PA'LEA.  Chaff.  The  term  palem  is  applied  to  the  minute 
colourless  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  florets  of  a  capitulum  ;  and  to  the 
floral  envelope  of  grasses,  which  immediately  surrounds  the  sexual 
organs. 

Paleaceous.  Chaffy  ;  covered  with  pale*,  or  membranous  scales,  as 
the  receptacle  of  some  composite  plants. 

PALLADIUM.  A  rare  metal,  obtained  from  platiniferous  mine- 
rals and  from  a  certain  Brazilian  gold-ore ;  in  appearance  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  platinum  and  silver.     See  Hydrogenium. 

PA'LLIATIVES  {pallium,  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Greeks). 
Medicines  which  produce  merely  temporary  relief,  thus  palliating  or 
dokinj  the  disease.  Palliation,  in  the  present  day,  merely  extenuates, 
without  denying,  an  evil ;  its  etymology  suggests  the  attempt  to  entirely 
conceal  it 

PA'LLOR  (pallere,  to  be  pale).  Paleness.  We  meet  with  allnts  pal- 
lor,luleus  pa\\or,ffeIuJus  pallor,  white,  yellow,  cold  paleness,  respectively. 

PALM  OIL.  The  produce  of  Elais  Guineensis  and  other  species  of 
palm,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles.  Palmitic  add 
is  found  in  the  free  state  in  palm  oil. 

PALM  A  (xaAa/utj).  The  palm  of  the  hand;  the  internal  soft  part 
of  the  hand ;  by  metonymy,  the  hand. 

1.  Palmar  arch.  A  branch  of  the  radial  artery,  which  passes  over 
the  metacarpal  bones.  The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  a  continuation  of 
the  ulnar  artery,  which  also  crosses  the  metacarpus. 

2.  Palmar  nerves.    The  superficial  palmar  is  a  branch  of  the  median 
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nerve ;  the  superficial  palmar  and  the  deep  palmar  are  branches  of  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

3.  Palmaris  longtu.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
os  humeri,  and  spread  out  into  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  which  is 
finally  fixed  to  the  roots  of  all  the  fingers.     It  is  a  flexor  of  the  wrist. 

4.  Palmaris  brevis.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  annular  liniment  of 
the  wrist  and  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  and  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  hand  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  palmaris  cutaneus.  It 
contracts  the  skin  of  the  palm. 

PA'LMATE  (palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  A  form  of  leaf, 
having  five  lobes,  with  the  midribs  radiating  from  a  common  point  at 
the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  resembling  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

1.  Palmati-fid.  A  variety  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  lobes 
are  divided  as  far  down  as  half  the  breadth  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Palmati-partite.  A  variety  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the 
lobes  are  divided  beyond  the  middle,  and  the  parenchyma  is  not  inter- 
runted. 

5.  Palmati-secUd.  A  variety  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  lobes 
are  divided  down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  parenchyma  is  interrupted. 

4.  Palmaii-loUUe.  A  variety  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the 
lobes  are  divided  to  an  uncertain  depth.     See  Pinnate. 

PALMINE.  A  solid  odorous  fat  procured  from  castor  oil.  PaU 
mic  add  is  a  fattv  acid  procured  from  pal  mine. 

PALPATIO^  (palpare,  to  feel).  The  act  of  feeling;  manual 
examination,  or  a  method  of  exploring  the  abdomen  by  touch  and 
pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  form,  size,  &c. 

PALPEBRA  or  PALPEBRUM  (palpebrare,  to  wink).  The 
eye-lid.  The  term  is  generally  used  in  the  plural  number,  as  palpebral 
or palpebra,  according  to  the  different  terminations  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions.  The  term  has  sometimes  been  applied,  by  metonymy,  to 
the  eye-lashes,  but  for  this  the  word  cilia  is  the  proper  designation. 

Palpeltralis.  The  name  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebral  urn  muscle. 

PALPITATION  {palpitarc,  to  throb).  Nervous  palpitation.  A 
term  denoting  frequent,  strong,  and  tumultuous  movements  of  the 
heart,  without  appreciable  organic  lesion.  When  this  affection  results 
from  loss  of  blood,  it  is  termed  reaction, 

PALSY.  The  popular  term  for  paralysis.  Peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  cause  or  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  terms,  /ea</-palsy,  or  dropped  hand,  produced  by  the 
influence  of  lead;  creeping  -palsy,  or  trasfinp-palsy,  extending  from  a 
limited  to  a  large  portion  of  the  body;  mercurial  palsy,  occasioned  by 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury ;  and  thaking-vzUy,  characterized  by 
a  trembling  motion  of  the  limbs  or  body.     See  Paralysis. 

PALU'DAL  FEVER  (palust  paludis,  a  marsh  or  fen).  Another 
name  for  intermittent  fever  or  ague,  suggestive  of  a  cause. 

PAMPINIFORM  (pampinus,  a  tendril,ybn«a,  likeness).  Resem- 
bling a  tendril ;  as  applied  to  the  smaller  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  from  their  peculiar  tendril-like  arrangement. 

PAN-  (neuter  gender  of  ■»<£*,  irairrot,  all).  Panta,  pi.  All ; 
every  one.     Hence  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Pan-chrestus  (xp»i«"Tot,  useful).  A  term  applied  to  a  medicine 
in  the  same  sense  as  panacea,  from  its  general  usefulness. 
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2.  Pan-chymagogues  (yujuo*,  juice,  5y»,  to  expel).  The  former 
name  of  purgatives  which  caused  evacuations,  mixed  nearly  equally 
with  the  humors  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Thus,  calomel  was  called 
panchymagogum  minerale. 

3.  Pan-demic  (df/juo*,  the  people).  Affecting  all  the  people  of  a 
district ;  a  term  synonymous  with  epidemic.     See  Endemic. 

4.  Pant-agoga  (ayu»,  to  expel).  Medicines  which  expel  all  morbid 
matters  ;  a  term  synonymous  with  panchymagogues. 

5.  Panto-phobia  ((poftot,  fear).  A  fear  or  dread  of  all  things ;  a 
term  used  by  the  old  writers  as  expressive  of  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia. 

PAN  ACE' A  (irav,  all,  aKiofim,  to  heal).  A  universal  remedy ;  a 
catholicon  ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  remedies  of  high  repute.  Thus 
we  had  panacea  duplicata,  or  bi sulphate  of  potass ;  panacea  Glauberiana, 
or  kermes  mineral ;  panacea  mercurialis,  or  calomel ;  panacea  vegeta- 
bilis,  or  saffron ;  panacea  lapsorum,  or  arnica. 

PANA'RIS,  PANARITIUM  (panaritium,  corrupted  from parony- 
chium,  a  disease  of  the  finger-nails).  Paronychia.  Common  whitlow ; 
a  phlegmon  of  the  skin  at  the  end  of  the  finger  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nail.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  onychia,  which  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  matrix  of  the  nail. 

PA'NCREAS  Owav,  all,  Kpiat,  flesh).  A  conglomerate  gland, 
situated  transversely  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  Its 
fluid  resembles  that  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  hence  the  pancreas 
hat  been  called  the  abdominal  salivary  gland.  In  cattle  it  is  called 
the  tweet-bread. 

1.  Small  Pancreas.  A  small  glandular  mass,  frequently  found 
beneath  the  pancreas,  and  of  similar  structure.  The  French  term  it 
pancreas  d'Aselli. 

2.  Pancreatic  duct.  The  duct  formed  by  the  union  of  the  numerous 
excretory  ducts  proceeding  from  the  lobules  of  the  pancreas. 

3.  Pancreatic  juice.  An  alkaline  fluid  secreted  by  the  pancreas, 
resembling  saliva,  and  differing  from  the  bile  in  containing  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  albumen. 

4.  Pancreatica.  Medicines  which  affect  the  pancreas;  they  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  sialica,  which  affect  the  salivary  glands. 

5.  Pancreatin.  The  active  principle  of  the  pancreatic  luice.  As  a 
remedy  for  indigestion,  pancreatin  is  said  to  unite  in  itself  the  properties 
of  all  the  other  digestive  secretions. 

6.  Pancreat-itia.    Inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 

7.  Poncreot-oncus  (3y*°*>  tumor).  Swelling  of  the  pancreas ;  the 
tmphroxia  pancreatis  of  Swediaur. 

PANDICULA'TIO  (pandicuktri,  to  stretch  oneself,  from  pandere, 
to  spread  out).  Stretching ;  elongation  of  the  extensor  muscles ;  in- 
duced by  fatigue  or  drowsiness,  or  indicative  of  the  onset  of  disease. 

PANDU'RIFORM  (pandura,  a  three-stringed  musical  instrument, 
forma,  likeness).  Fiddle-shaped ;  obovate,  with  a  deep  sinus  on  each 
side,  as  the  leaves  of  rumex  pulcher. 

PANGENESIS  (i-ay,  all,  ycWtt,  production).  The  name  of  a 
theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Darwin,  according  to  which  a  germ  already 
microscopic  is  a  world  of  minor  germs.  Not  only  is  the  organism  as  a 
whole  wrapped  up  in  the  germ,  but  every  organ  of  the  organism  has 
there  its  special  seed* 
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PA'NICLE  (panicula,  a  tuft,  dim.  of  panus,  the  thread  wound  upon 
the  bobbin  in  a  shuttle).  A  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flower- 
buds  of  a  raceme  have,  in  elongating,  developed  other  flower-buds,  as  in 
the  oat,  and  many  other  grasses.  When  the  rachis  of  inflorescence 
separates  irregularly  into  branches,  so  as  to  lose  the  form  of  an  axis,  this 
is  called  by  wild  enow  a  deliouesceni  panicle. 

PA'NIS.  Bread.  The  following  terms  are  of  usual  occurrence:— 
pants  triticeus,  wheaten  bread;  mica  panis,  crumb  of  bread;  partis 
tosttts,  toasted  bread  ;  panis  furfuraceus,  brown  or  bran  bread ;  pants 
biscoduSi  biscuit ;  pants  nautiats,  sea-biscuit 

PA'NIS  TRITI'CEUS.  Wheaten  bread.  It  is  of  two  kinds— 
pants  fermentatus,  fermented  or  leavened  bread,  made  of  wheat-flour, 
salt,  water,  and  yeast ;  and  panis  sine  ferment o.  panis  azymus,  or  unfer- 
m  en  ted  bread,  which  is  distinguished  into  the  heavy  and  compact,  as  in 
sea-biscuit,  and  the  liglU  and  porous ;  the  latter  qualities  are  owing  to 
the  addition  of  solid  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

PANNI'CULUS  CARNCSUS  (panniculus,  dim.  of  pannus,  a 
covering,  and  caro,  carnisy  flesh).  A  fleshy  covering ;  a  set  of  sub- 
cutaneous muscular  bands,  which  serve  to  erect  the  "quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine,"  the  hedge-hog,  &c. 

PA'NNUS.  Literally,  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  rag.  Tbe  designation 
of  that  state  of  vascularity  of  the  cornea,  in  which  its  mucous  covering 
is  so  loosened  and  thickened  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  dense 
pellicle.    Pannus  vesicalorius  is  blistering  cloth. 

PANOPHO'BIA  (waimtdt  <6o/9ov,  panic  fear).  Groundless  alarm; 
a  species  of  hypochondriasis.  Any  sudden  terror,  without  visible  cause, 
was  ascribed  to  Pan,  from  the  legend  in  Herodotus,  which  related  that 
he  assisted  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  by  striking  causeless  fear  into 
the  enemy,  who  accordingly  fled  in  a  panic. 

PANSPE'RMISM  (irjp,  all,  <nr{pMa,  seed).  A  hypothesis  accord- 
ing to  which  the  minutest  living  things  have  merely  developed  in  fluids 
owing  to  the  accidental  presence  of  invisible  germs  thrown  off  from  pre- 
existing living  organisms.    See  Archtgenesis. 

PA'NUS.  This  is  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  w^vof ,  Dor. 
iravo*,  the  thread  wound  upon  the  bobbin  in  a  shuttle  *,  hence,  a  swelling 
or  tumor ;  a  superficial  subcutaneous  abscess. 

PAT  AVER  SOMNl'FERUM.  The  White  PoDpy,  yielding  opium. 
The  terms  papaver  and  poppy  are  suggestive  of  the  habit  of  mixing  the 
plant  with  the  food  of  young  children,  to  ease  pain  and  procure  sleep — 
papa  or  pappa  being  the  Latin  word  by  which  infants  call  for  food,  and 
pap  its  English  representative. 

1.  Papaver  rhceas.  The  Corn  or  Red  Poppy,  the  petals  of  which  are 
used  to  impart  their  fine  red  colour  to  syrup. 

2.  Papaverine.  An  alkaloid  found  in  opium,  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  narcotin. 

P  ATIER  EPISPA'STIQUE.  Epispastic  paDer ;  a  blistering  paper, 
made  of  white  wax,  spermaceti,  turpentine,  powdered  cantharides,  and 
water,  boiled  together,  strained,  and  spread  on  paper. 

PAPILIONA'CEOUS  (papiliot  a  butterfly).  Butterfly-shaped  ;  a 
form  of  corolla  resembling  a  butterfly,  and  found  in  all  the  leguminous 
plants  of  Europe.  Of  the  five  petals,  the  uppermost  is  dilated,  and 
called  vexiUum,  or  the  standard ;  the  two  lateral  are  contracted  and 
parallel,  and  called  at  a,  or  the  wings ;  the  two  lower  are  contracted, 
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parallel,  generally  coherent  by  their  anterior  margin,  and  termed  carina, 
or  the  keel. 

PAPl'LLA.  1.  A  teat,  or  nipple,  on  the  breast  of  men  and  the 
lower  animals.  2.  A  pustule,  a  Dimple.  3.  The  term  papilla  denotes 
the  small  conical  eminences  which  constitute  the  roughness  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  are  distinguished  as — 

1.  Papilla  circumvallala,  vel  lenticulares.  Situated  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  near  its  root,  and  forming  a  row  on  each  side,  which 
meets  its  fellow  at  the  middle  line,  like  the  two  branches  of  the  letter 
A.  They  resemble  cones  attached  by  the  apex  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup- 
shaped  depression,  and  are  hence  named  calyciformes.  This  cup-shaped 
cavity  forms  a  kind  of  fossa  around  the  papilla*,  and  hence  they  are 
called  circumvallata. 

2.  Papilla  conica  et/Uiformes.  Covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tongue  in  front  of  the  papula)  circumvallata?,  but  most  abundant  at  the 
tip ;  of  a  conical  and  filiform  shape,  with  their  poiuts  directed  back- 
ward. 

3.  Papilla  fungi  formes,  vel  capitate.  Irregularly  dispersed  over  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  having  rounded  heads. 

4.  The  term  Papilla  is  not  limited  to  the  eminences  of  the  tongue ; 
they  exist  wherever  the  sense  of  touch  is  delicate. 

PAPl'LLA  COWC  A.  The  small  flattened  prominence  formed  by 
the  optic  nerve  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  at  its  fundus. 

PAPILLO'MA.  A  morbid  growth  or  neoplasm,  of  a  conical  form, 
resembling  a  papilla  or  teat    See  Pessema. 

PAPIN'S  DIGESTER.  A  strong  iron  boiler  for  increasing  the 
temperature  of  water  and  other  materials  above  their  ordinary  boiling- 
points,  and  employed  by  Papin  chiefly  for  extracting  the  gelatin  from 
bones. 

PATPUS  Cwuirirotj  the  down  or  mossiness  of  the  under  lip,  the 
cheek,  &c).  The  botanical  term  for  the  feathery  appendage  which 
crowns  the  fruit  of  many  Composite  plants,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
reduced  calyx.  It  is  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  thistle.  It  may  be 
untie  or  sttpitate,  it  may  be  pxlose  or  simple,  or  plumose  or  feathery. 

PA'PULA  (papula,  a.  pimple).  A  pimple;  a  •* small,  acuminated 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  very  seldom  containing 
a  fluid,  or  suppurating,  and  commonly  terminating  in  scurf."  It  is  the 
ekthyma  and  exormia  of  the  Greeks. 

Papula  ardentes.  A  term  applied  by  Gotwald  to  the  trailing  vesi- 
cations which  occurred  in  the  Dantzic  plague,  and  which  Goodwin 
translates  fire-bladders.  At  first  they  were  as  small  as  a  millet-seed  ; 
and,  wheu  larger,  they  were  termed  in  Holland  qrana  piperis. 

PATYA  JUICE.  The  milky  juice  of  Carica  Papaya,  or  the 
Papaw-tree,  containing  an  abundance  of  fibrin  which  resembles  animal 
matter,  aud  is  remarkable  for  its  solvent  action  on  nitrogenous  articles 
of  diet. 

PA'P YRIN.  Vegetable  parchment ;  paper  modified  in  its  textural 
qualities  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

PAR  VAGUM.  The  Wandering  Pair;  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
or  pneumogastric.     See  Nerves. 

PARA-  (irapa).  A  Greek  preposition,  signifying  through,  near, 
about,  &c.  In  some  chemical  compounds  it  denotes  near  to,  and 
expresses  a  close  alliance  between  two  compounds.    In  the  following 
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terms  used  by  Good,  the  preposition  uniformly  signifies  _/a«&»««*5,  or  a 
morbid  state. 


Par-odinia,  morbid  labour. 
Par-oniria,  depraved  dreaming. 
Par-opsiSy  depraved  vision. 
Parosmia,  morbid  smell. 
Par-ostia,  mis-ossification. 
Par-uria,  mis-micturition. 


Par-acusis,  morbid  hearing. 

Par-apsis,  morbid  touch. 

Para-bysma,  morbid  congestion. 

Para-cyesis,  morbid  pregnancy. 

Para-geusis,  morbid  taste. 

Para-menia,  mis-menstruation. 

Para-pltonia,  altered  voice. 

PARACORO'LL/E  (trapa,  about,  corolla,  the  internal  envelope  of 
a  flower).  A  hybrid  term,  proposed  by  Link  to  designate  all  the  ap- 
pendages referable  to  the  corolla.  If  these  consist  of  several  pieces,  he 
suggests  the  term  parapetala ;  if  an  appendage  relates  to  the  stamen,  he 
proposes  parastemon.  The  peculiar  filiform  appendages  of  Passiflora  he 
calls  paraphyses  or  parastaaes. 

PARACt  A'NOGEN.  This  is  probably  a  bicarburet  of  nitrogen,  iso- 
meric with  cyanogen,  but  differing  from  it  essentially  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  paracy an ogen  being  solid,  while  cyanogen  is  gaseous. 

PA'RAFFIN.  Petroline.  A  particular  hydro-carbon,  produced  by 
distillation  from  boghead  coal,  ana  forming  the  material  of  the  "  Gas- 
candles."  Its  name  is  derived  from  par um  ajfinis,  denoting  its  remark- 
able indifference  to  other  bodies,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  petroleum. 

PARAGLO'BULIN  (iraptf,  a  preposition  denoting fatdtiness,  or  a 
morbid  state).  A  term  applied  to  certain  vacuolated  bodies  found  in 
the  blood  in  some  states  of  disease,  supposed  to  be  transformed  blood- 
corpuscles.  By  some  they  are  considered  as  the  residua  of  coloured 
blood-discs. 

PARAGO'GE'  (-rapaywyij,  from  irapdyu),  to  lead  by  or  past  a 
place).  A  leading  by  or  past,  a  carrying  across ;  a  term  applied  by 
Hippocrates  to  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation. 

PARAKENTE'SIS  (KapaKiVrno-**,  perforation,  especially  for  tap- 
ping for  dropsy,  or  couching  for  cataract).  The  operation  of  tapping  or 
making  an  opening  into  the  abdomen,  thorax,  or  bladder,  for  the- pur- 
pose of  discharging  the  fluid  contained  in  them  in  disease. 

PARA'KM  E'  (irapa,  beyond,  a/c/ii},  the  prime).  The  point  at  which 
the  prime  is  past,  decline,  abatement,  as  applied  to  a  disease.  Hence 
the  adjective  term  parak mastic  has  been  applied  by  Galen  to  life  when 
past  its  prime,  to  a  fever  when  past  its  crisis. 

PARAKOPE'  (?rapa»coirif,  from  irapafcoVTu,  to  strike  falsely,  to 
counterfeit,  properly  of  money).  Literally,  false  coining ;  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  delirium.    See  Parakrousis. 

PARAKROU'SIS  (-wap&Kpovo-i*,  from  irapaKpovoo,  to  strike  aside). 
Literally,  a  striking  of  a  false  note  in  music ;  a  term  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates to  madness.    See  ParakopL 

PARAK U'SIS  (iraprf/couo-ts,  hearing  amiss  or  wrong).  A  peculiar 
state  of  the  hearing,  in  which  deaf  persons  hear  sounds  better  when  a 
loud  noise  prevails  at  the  same  time.  Of  this,  Willis  describes  two 
cases : — one,  of  a  person  who  could  maintain  a  conversation  only  when 
a  drum  was  beat  near  him  ;  the  other,  of  a  person  who  could  hear  only 
when  a  bell  was  ringing. 

P AR ALLA'XIS ;  PARALLA'GMA  (irapaXXaV«ra>,  to  make  things 
alternate).     These  terms  are  used  by  Hippocrates,  the  former  &«&&&&% 
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the  overlapping  of  broken  bones,  tbe  latter  the  bones  overlapped. 
The  former  term  was  applied  by  the  same  writer  to  mental  aberration. 

PARALLEL  VENATION.  A  term  applied  to  the  parallel 
arrangement  of  the  veins  in  the  leaves  of  plants  which  have  endogenous 
stems,  as  distinguished  from  the  reticulate  arrangement  of  the  veins 
which  characterizes  plants  with  exogenous  stems. 

PA'RALYSIS  (-rapdkvaiv,  a  loosening  by  the  side  or  secretly;  a 
disabling  of  the  nerves  in  the  limbs  of  one  side).  Paresis  ;  Resolutio 
nervorum.  Palsy ;  a  total  or  partial  loss  of  sensibility  or  motion,  or  of 
both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 

1.  Perfect  and  imperfect  paralysis.  In  the  former  case,  both  motion 
and  sensibility  are  affected ;  in  the  latter,  motion  only,  or  sensibility 
only,  is  lost  or  diminished.  Paralysis  of  motion  is  syuonymous  with 
acinesis;  paralysis  of  sensibility,  with  anastliesia. 

2.  General,  partial,  and  local  paralysis.  In  the  first  case,  the  whole 
body  is  affected,  usually  the  four  extremities ;  in  the  second,  the  affec- 
tion is  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  body,  as  in  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia ; 
in  the  third  variety,  a  small  portion  only  of  the  body  is  affected,  as  the 
face,  a  limb,  one  foot  only. 

3.  Progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane.  This  is  an  affection  sui  gene- 
ris, and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "  general  paralysis  "  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  though  it  is  sometimes  so  designated,  as  also  by  the 
term  "general  paresis.1'  This  form  of  paralysis  is  incidental  to  any  variety 
of  mental  disease,  and  increases  as  the  power  of  the  mind  decreases. 

4.  Paralysis  atrophica.  Progressive. muscular  atrophy,  also  called 
"  wasting  palsy,"  •'  creeping  palsy,"  *'  idiopathic  degeneration  of  the 
voluntary  muscles/*  &c,  characterized  by  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  independent  of  any  motor  or  sensory  paralysis. 
This  affection  has  been  termed  paralysis  peripherica. 

5.  Paralysis  agitans.  This  is  the  "  shaking  palsy  "  of  Parkinson,  the 
skelotyrbefestinans  of  Sauvages,  the  synclonus  bauismus  (/9aA\i£»,  to 
dance)  of  Mason  Good.  It  is  a  form  of  paralysis  characterized  by  an 
involuntary  tremulous  agitation  of  the  muscles,  and  is  popularly  called 
"  the  trembles." 

6.  Paralysis,  reflex.  This  is  a  somewhat  contradictory  term,  for  it 
cannot  be  intended  to  denote  a  state  of  inaction,  or  a  negative  action, 
which  can  be  itself  rejected.  Tanner  says,  "In  reflex  paralysis  the 
irritation  extends  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,"  and  he  cites 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  uterus,  and  the  intestines  as  the 
common  causes  of  this  form  of  paralysis. 

7.  Paralysis  facialis.  A  local  form  of  paralysis,  characterized  by 
inability  to  close  the  eye-lids  from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum. It  is  known  by  the  name  facial  hemiplegia,  Bell's  palsy,  histrio- 
nic paralysis,  and  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura.    See  Spasmo-paralysis. 

8.  Inter  partum  paralysis.  A  form  of  paralysis  first  described  by 
Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  and  classified  by  him  in  a  special  group  under 
the  head  of  •*  Paralysies  Obstetricales  Infantile*."  Its  pathogeny  is  very 
simple :  the  blade  of  the  forceps  presses  on  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve 
or  one  of  its  branches,  and  causes  an  arrest  in  the  excitability  of  the 
affected  nerve-fibres,  and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  sup- 
plied by  them. 

9.  Transverse  or  crossed  paralysis.    In  this  form  the  upper  limb  of 
one  tide  and  the  lower  limb  of  the  opposite  side  are  paralysed. 
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PARALYTIC  STROKE.  A  term  applied  to  hemiplegia,  when 
the  attack  is  sudden  and  complete. 

PARALYTICA  (irapaXvriKo^  affected  with  paralysis).  Agents 
which  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  and  occasion  weakness 
or  paralysis.  When  employed  in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  affections, 
they  are  termed  antispasmodics. 

PARAMEMSPE'RMIA.  A  crystalline  substance,  besides  menu 
8permia,  found  in  the  seed-coat  of  cocculus  indicus. 

PARAMETRITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  and  the  vaginal  substructure.  This 
word  has  later  come  to  mean  inflammation,  not  only  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  broad  ligaments,  but  also  of  the  entire  pelvic  fascia.  Hence  has 
arisen  some  confusion.    See  Metritis. 

Parametranal  inflammation.  A  term  applied  by  some  continental 
writers  to  inflammation  of  that  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia  which  sur- 
rounds the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  and  the  base  of  the  vagina  for 
about  two  centimetres  in  width.  Its  inflammatory  infiltration  and 
subsequent  induration  would  constitute  parametritis. 

PARAMO'RPHIA.  Another  name  for  thehaia,  a  crystalliuble 
base  existing  in  opium,  aud  isomeric  with  morphia. 

PARAPHIMOSIS  (irapcKpifiuKji*,  from  irapa,  beyond,  (pi/*6oo,  to 
bridle).  Circumligaiura.  An  affection  of  the  prepuce,  when  it  is  drawn 
quite  behind  the  glans  penis,  and  cannot  be  drawn  over  the  gland.  This 
is  the  strangulating  phimosis  of  Good.     Compare  Phimosis. 

PAR A'PHORA  (Trapa(f>opd,  from  irapa<piputr  to  move  in  a  wrong 
direction,  as  of  paralysed  limbs).  A  going  aside ;  a  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  derangement  or  distraction  of  mind.  AreUeus  applies  the  term 
to  the  unsteadiness  occasioned  by  intoxication. 

PARAPHRO'SYNE'  (Trapa<pptov,  wandering  from  reason,  out  of 
one's  mind).  A  term  employed  by  Hippocrates  for  derangement  or 
wandering  of  mind.  Synonymous  terms  used  by  the  same  author  are 
parakope  undparakrousis. 

PARAPLE'GIA  [irapairXrjyia,  Ion.  pro  irapair\i|£/a,  a  stroke  on 
one  side,  hemiplegia,  as  opposed  to  airoir\i)£ia,  apoplexy).  Paralysis 
spinalis.  A  species  of  paralysis,  characterized  by  loss  of  motion,  with 
impaired  sensation  of  both  sides  of  the  body,  or  of  only  the  lower  half 
of  the  body,  or  of  the  whole  body  excepting  the  head,  or  of  the  wholo 
body  including  the  head.  The  term  is,  however,  usually  limited  to 
paralysis  of  the  loicer  half  of  the  body.    See  Hemiplegia. 

Paraplegia,  reflex,  and  reflex  paralysis  are  terms  applied  to  many 
cases  of  incomplete  paraplegia,  from  their  being  referred  to  nervous 
action.  The  terms  "  Uni-"  and  "  Bi-lateral "  paraplegia  are  preferable 
to  "  Henii-"  and  "  Para-plegic,"  being  less  apt  to  lead  to  confusion  with 
ordinary  motor-paralysis. 

PARARTHRE'SIS;  PARARTHRE'MA  {nrapapQpU,  to  be  dis- 
located ;  to  dislocate).  The  former  term  denotes  the  act  of  dislocating 
a  joint ;  the  latter  denotes  a  joint  dislocated. 

PARASITE  (irapderiTO*,  eating  beside,  with,  at  the  table  of, 
another).  Literally,  a  hanger  on  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  This 
term  is  used  to  designate  animals  which  are  found  in  the  organs, 
intestines,  blood,  &c,  of  other  living  animals,  and  appear  to  live  at 
their  expense,  as  the  hydatids  of  the  brain,  intestinal  worms,  &c. 

1.  Parasites,  accidental.      Internal    human   parasites,  having  the 
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habit*,  but  not  referable  to  the  class,  of  entozoa,  as  oestrus  hominis, 
&c. 

2.  Parasitical  plants.  Plants  which  grow  upon  the  living  parts  of 
other  plants,  from  whose  juices  they  derive  their  nutriment,  a  circum- 
stance by  which  they  are  immediately  distinguished  from  false  parasites, 
or  Epiphytes,  which  merely  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants  without 
deriving  nutriment  from  them. 

PARA'ST  AT  A  (irapaoraTn*,  one  who  stands  by  or  near).  Another 
name  for  the  epididymis,  which  lies  above  the  testis. 

PARATHE'RMIC  RAYS  {vapd,  about,  0*>mu,  beat).  Rays  found 
in  and  below  the  red  and  orange  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  probably 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  true  calorific  rays  as  those  which  pro- 
duce chemical  phenomena  bear  to  the  luminous  rays. 

PARATRI'MMA  {iraparpififia,  inflammation  caused  by  friction). 
Intertrigo.  A  species  of  Erythema,  or  cutaneous  inflammation,  pro- 
duced by  friction  in  walking  or  riding. 

PAREGO'RIC  (irapnyoptKoi,  soothing).  The  name  of  a  class  of 
narcotics,  employed  to  soothe  irritation.  Paregoric  elixir,  another 
term  for  simple  "  paregoric,"  is  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  flavoured 
with  aromatic*.     Of  this,  the  Tr.  Cam  ph.  C.  is  an  imitation. 

PARE'NCHYMA  (irapiyxvpa,  anything  poured  in  beside).  A 
term  employed  by  Erasistratus,  from  an  idea  that  the  common  mass,  or 
inner  substance  of  a  viscus,  is  produced  by  concreted  blood,  strained 
off  through  the  pores  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  enter  into  its  general 
structure,  or  membranes.  It  is  now  applied  to  the  spongy  substance 
composing  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spleen  ;  and  to  all 
the  pulpv  parts  of  plants. 

PARfcNKE'PH ALIS  (irapa,  near,  iyirtyaXov,  the  brain).  A  term 
applied  by  the  Ancients  to  what  is  now  called  the  cerebellum. 

PA'RESIS  (traptcrtv,  a  letting  go,  a  slackening  of  strength).  A  loss 
of  power  of  a  nerve.  Hippocrates  uses  the  term  for  paralysis.  See 
Paralysis. 

PA'RIES,  PA'RIETIS.  The  wall  of  a  house ;  the  wall  of  an  organ 
of  the  animal  body.  The  bones  of  the  cranium,  serving  as  walls  to  the 
brain,  are  termed  ossa  parietalia.  The  placenta  of  a  plant  is  termed 
parietal,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  tvalls  of  the  ovarium,  as  in  poppy. 

PA'RILLIN.  Pariylin.  An  active  principle  procured  from  sarsa- 
parilla,  supposed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  smilacin. 

PARI-PINN  ATE  (par,  equal,  pinnatus,  winged).  Equally  winged ; 
abruptly  pinnate ;  as  the  petiole  of  a  pinnate  leaf  when  terminated  by 
neither  a  leaflet  nor  a  tendril.    See  Impart  pinnate. 

PARISTHMITIS  (irapiadfita,  tho  tonsils,  from  irapa,  about, 
lodfios,  isthmus,  and  hence  a  neck).  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  But 
the  Greeks  used  the  term  parisUmia,  not  only  for  the  tonsils,  but  for 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  for  the  squincy  or  squi  nancy  of  the  old 
writers,  the  cynnnche  or  angina  of  the  moderns. 

PARKER'S  CEMENT.  A  brown  powder,  which,  when  mixed 
with  water,  gradually  sets,  and  becomes  solid.  It  may  be  used  for 
making  the  joints  of  chemical  vessels  tight. 

PARKES1NE.  A  substance  procured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Parkes,of 
Birmingham,  originally  from  gun-cotton,  but  now  from  vegetable  fibre 
and  oily  matter.    See  Xylonite. 
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PARME'LIA  PARIETINA.  Common  Yellow  Wall-Lichen, 
usually  sold  under  the  name  of  common  yellow  wall-most.  It  has  been 
proposed  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  which  communicate  to  its  yellow  colour* 
ingmatter,  called  parietin,  a  beautiful  red  tint. 

PARONYCHIA  (iro/»d,  about,  owF,  the  nail).  Panaris.  An 
abscess  at  the  end  of  the  finger,  near  the  nail,  occasioned  by  inflammation 
of  the  tendinous  sheath  of  the  finger;  also  called  thecal  abscess  and 
tendinous  whitlow.  When  the  effusion  presses  on  the  periosteum,  it  is 
a  malignant  form,  and  is  termed  felon. 

PAROTID  GLAND  (vapurrU,  from  vaod%  near,  ©v«,  coto'v,  the 
ear).  The  name  of  the  large  salivary  gland  situated  near  the  ear.  The 
Greek  term  denotes  rather  a  tumor  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  ducts  of 
the  gland,  uniting,  form  the  duct  o/Steno,  which  opens  into  the  mouth 
opposite  to  the  second  molar  tooth. 

PAROTITIS  (-raponrfc,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  terminal  -itis). 
Cynanche  parotidea.  An  epidemic  and  contagious  affection  of  the 
salivary  glands,  and  especially  of  the  parotid  gland.  It  is  called  in 
England,  mumps ;  in  Scotland,  branks. 

PA'ROXY&M  firapoguerfioc,  exasperation).  A  periodical  exacer- 
bation, or  fit,  of  a  disease. 

PARRISH'S  CHEMICAL  FOOD.  Syrup  of  the  phosphates  of 
iron,  lime,  potash,  and  soda;  prepared  from  the  formula  of  Mr.  Edward 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 

PAHTHENOGE'NESIS  (wap0«W,  a  virgin,  yiWtt,  generation). 
u  Virgin-generation,  or  the  successive  production  of  procreating  indivi- 
duals from  a  single  ovum."  By  Professor  Owen  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  processes  of  gemmation  and  fission,  as  exhibited  in  sexless  beings 
or  in  virgin  females.    See  Metagenesis. 

PA'RtICLE  (particular  dim.  of  pars,  a  part).  A  minute  part  of 
a  solid  body,  incapable  of  mechanical  division.  Of  simple  bodies,  the 
particles  are  homogeneous;  of  compound  bodies,  they  are  the  smallest 
parts  whirh  resist  decomposition.  The  word  atom  is  employed  to 
denote  both  kinds  of  particle,  and  hence  we  have  simple  atoms  and 
compound  atoms. 

PARTITE  (partitus,  divided).  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  which  is 
divided  nearly  down  to  its  base.  Two  such  divisions  constitute  a 
Id-partite  leaf;  three,  a  tri-partite  leaf;  many,  upluri-partiteleaf.  See 
also  the  terms  Palmate  and  Pinnate. 

PARTURIFA'CIENT  (parturire,  to  bring  forth,/ao?n?,  to  make). 
A  medicine  which  excites  uterine  action,  and  is  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  parturition,  as  ergot,  &c. 

PA'RTt'S  (parire,  to  bring  forth  young).  A  bringing  forth  ;  birth. 
Partus  intemvestivus  is  premature  birth  ;  partus  emortuus,  birth  of  a 
still-born  child  ;  partus  serotinus ,  late  or  protracted  birth. 

PARU'LIS  (xa/jouXiv,  a  gum-boil,  from  irapa,  about,  ou\ov,  the 
gums).  This  term  and  epulis  were  used  by  the  Greeks  for  gum-boil, 
though  without  any  etymological  significance  of  the  affection.  Paru- 
litis  and  epulitis  denote  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  gums,  and  may 
conveniently  replace  the  other  terms.     See  Gum-boil. 

PA'S  MA  {iraatia,  from  *  a  a  out,  to  sprinkle,  as  of  drugs  upon  ft 
wound).     A  sprinkling;  a  plaster. 

PASTI'LLUS.  Literally,  a  perfumed  or  sweet  ball.  A  medicine 
in  the  form  of  a  small  round  ball ;  an  aromatic  lozenge,  used  to  impart  an 
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agreeable  odour  to  the  breath :  "  pastillos  Rufillus  olet"  See  Em- 
jxastrum. 

PastUU  Fumantcs.  Fumigating  or  aromatic  pastilles,  made  of  ben- 
zoin, balsam  of  tolu,  labdanum,  &c.  The  species  ad  sujjfiendum  consists 
of  benzoin,  amber,  and  lavender-flowers. 

PATE.  Pasta.  A  paste ;  a  preparation  of  sugary  and  mucilaginous 
substances.  Pate  de  guimauve  is  a  demulcent  lozenge,  containing  nothing 
to  identify  it  with  its  name.  Pate  arsenicale  consists  of  cinnabar,  san- 
guis draconis,  and  arsenious  acid. 

PATE'LLA  (dim.  of  patina,  a  pan).  Literally,  a  small  pan.  The 
knee-pan  or  cap  of  the  knee. 

PATENT  M  EDICI NE.  Proprietary  medicine.  A  medicine  whose 
sale  is  secured  to  the  proprietor  by  patent,  and  the  ingredients  of  which 
may  be  known  by  the  puolic. 

PATHETIC1  (irotfov,  passion).  Trochleares.%  A  name  given  by 
Willis  to  the  fourth  pair  or  nerves,  because  the  eyes,  by  means  of  these, 
express  certain  passions.  The  pathetic  muscle  is  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

-PATHTA,  -PATHY  (ira8ov,  affection,  from  ira<rx»,  to  suffer). 
A  termination  of  words,  denoting  an  affection^  as  in  leuco/xjMia,  white 
affection  ;  sym-paMv,  fellow-feeling,  &c. 

PATHOGENESIS  (ira'flo*,  disease.  ylvtai*y  generation).  Patho- 
geny ;  that  branch  of  pathological  science  which  treats  of  the  generation 
and  development  of  disease. 

PATHOGNOMONIC  (TraBoypufioviKov,  skilled  in  judging  of 
symptoms  or  diseases,  from  irdttov,  disease,  and  yiyvwaKto,  to  learn  to 
know).  A  term  applied  to  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of,  and 
peculiar  to,  a  disease, — symptoms  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
Pathognomic  is  a  false  form  of  term. 

PATHO'LOGY  (iraflot,  disease,  \6yot,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  medicine  which  investigates  the  nature  of  diseases,  especially  of  those 
which  affect  man  and  the  lower  animals  which  are  subjects  of  medical 
treatment.  It  comprises  nosology,  aetiology,  symptomatology,  and 
therapeutics,  and    is  distinguished  into   general  and   special   patho- 

Uellular  pathology.  That  branch  of  pathology  which  treats  of  the 
vital  action  of  cells  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  functions  of  the  body. 
—  Virchoic. 

PATIE'NTIJE  MU'SCULUS.  The  patience  muscle;  a  character- 
istic designation  of  the  levator  anguli  scapulap,  being  the  principal 
elevator  of  the  shoulder — the  muscle  which  imparts  the  shrug  of 
patience. 

PA'VIIN.  A  crvstallizable  substance  found  in  the  bark  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  remarkable  for  exhibiting  a  beautiful  bluish-^recn  fluores- 
cence when  placed  in  violet  light.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
fraxin.  The  term  is  derived  from  PariUj  a  small  division  of  the  order 
jEsciducea,  or  the  horse-chestnut  family. 

PAVI'LION.  The  name  of  the  ala\  or  greater  part  of  the  external 
ear.     The  auricle  of  the  car ;  the  external  ear. 

PEARL-ASH.     Crwle  potash.     Carbonate  of  potassium.    The  name 
of  potash  when  it  is  calcined,  and  of  a  whitish  pearly  lustre.     After  re- 
crystallization,  till  pure,  it  is  sent  into  the  market  as  salts  of tartar ,  or 
purified  pearl-ashes. 
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PEARL-BARLEY.  Common  Bailey  divested  of  its  cuticle,  and 
rounded  and  polished  in  a  mill,  so  as  to  acquire  a  pearly  appearance. 

PEARL-POCK.  A  term  applied  to  the  varioloid  form  of  small-pox, 
in  which  the  vesicles  are  unusually  persistent  and  present  the  transparent 
appearance  of  pearl.     See  Horn- Pock. 

PEARL-WHITE.  MamsUry  of  Bismuth;  the  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth,  incorrectly  called  white  oxide  of  bismuth. 

PEARLS,  MEDICINAL.  Capsules  for  containing  medicinal 
substances,  consisting:  of  gelatin,  guni  arabic,  sugar,  and  honey. 

PEARLY  TUBERCLES.  Follicular  elevations;  sebaceous  miliary 
tubercles,  commonly  situated  in  the  thin  skin  of  the  lower  eye-lid. 

PEAS  FOR  ISSUES.  These  are  made  of  tow,  or  flax,  rolled  up 
with  gum-water  and  wax;  to  which  are  sometimes  added  powdered 
savine,  cantharides,  or  verdigris  :  orange-peas  from  the  unripe  Curasao 
oransres  are  also  used.  , 

PEBRINE.  The  name  given  by  Bechamp  to  a  disease  occasioned 
by  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  dark  contractile  corpuscles  of  vegetable 
parasitic  origin.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  epizootic  disease  of 
silkworms,  from  the  appearance  of  dark  spots  upon  the  skin  by  which 
it  is  accompanied. 

PE'CCANT  HUMORS  (peccare,  to  be  in  fault).  A  term  applied 
by  the  humoral  pathologists  to  those  humors  of  the  body  which  were 
supposed  to  be  faultv  in  quality  or  in  quantity. 

PECTEN,  PE'CTINIS  (pectcre,  to  comb).  A  comb,  or  crest.  A 
pyramidal,  plicated  process,  situated  in  the  posterior  and  external  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  eye  in  birds,  and  covered  with  pigment.  It  is  also 
called  marsupium, 

1.  Pectinati  muscidi.  A  designation  of  the  muscular  fasciculi  of  the 
heart,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

2.  Pectineus.  A  flat,  quadrangular  muscle,  arising  from  the  pectineal 
line  of  the  os  pubis,  and  inserted  into  the  line  leading  from  the  trochanter 
minor  to  the  linea  aspera. 

3.  Pectinate.  A  term  applied  to  a  modification  of  the  pinnatifid  leaf, 
in  which  the  segments  arc  long,  close,  and  narrow,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

PE'CTIN  (irri«cTis, a  coagulum, from  iri?yj/v/u(,  to  make  stiff).  The 
basis  or  gelatinizing  principle  of  certain  vegetable  juices.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  gelatin,  or  animal  jelly,  in  containing  no  nitrogen.  Pectio 
acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  pectin. 

PECTORA'LIS  {pectus,  the  breast).  The  name  of  two  muscles  of 
the  trunk  : — 

1.  Pectoral  is  major \  arising  from  half  the  clavicle,  all  the  edge  of  the 
sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  lowest  three  true  ribs,  and  inserted 
into  the  outer  bonier  of  the  occipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  It  moves 
the  arm  forwards,  &c,  and  is  a  muscle  of  respiration. 

2.  PectoraJis  minor,  arising  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and 
inserted  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  It  draws  the  shoulder- 
bone  forwards  and  downwards,  and  elevates  the  ribs. 

3.  Ecto-  and  cn/o-pectoralis.  These  terms  are  preferred  by  Wilder 
to  pectoralis  major  and  minor;  the  ec/o-pectoral  acting  as  an  adductor 
humeri,  while  the  endo  pectoral,  usually  much  the  larger,  and  thus 
belying  the  name  generally  given  to  it,  acts  chiefly  as  a  retractor  of  the 
shoulder. 
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PE'CTORALS  (medicamenta  pectoralia,  from  pectus,  pectoris,  the 
breast).     Medicines  which  relieve  disorders  of  the  chest. 

PECTORILOQUY  {pectus,  the  breast,  loqui,  to  speak).  A  chest- 
sound ;  a  voice  which  appears  to  proceed  directly  from  the  chest,  and 
to  traverse  the  tube  of  the  stethoscope.  It  usually  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  cavity  in  the  lung,  near  the  wall  of  the  chest.     See  Auscultation. 

PET) ATE  (pedatus,  furnished  with  pedes,  or  feet).  A  term  applied 
to  a  modification  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  two  lateral  lobes  are 
themselves  subdivided,  as  in  helleborus  niger.  The  same  modification! 
occur  as  in  the  palmate  leaf,  with  similar  terms,  as  pedatifid,  pedati- 
partite,  pedatisected,  and  pedatilobate. 

PEDICEL  or  PEDICLE  {pedicellus,  dim.  of  nediculus,  a  little 
foot).  A  small  stalk  which  supports  each  flower  of  a  main  stalk  or 
peduncle ;  a  pedicle  is,  therefore,  a  branch  of  a  peduncle,  and  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  flower  that  a  petiole  bears  to  a  leaf.  A  flower  fur- 
nished with  a  pedicle  is  termed  pedicellate ;  in  the  absence  of  a  pedicle, 
it  is  termed  sessile. 

PEDICULATION(/Wtcu^,alou6c).  Pktheiriasis.  An  affection 
in  which  pediculi,  or  lice,  are  bred  under  the  skin. 

PEDI'CULUS  (dim.  of  pes,  a  foot).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  human 
parasites,  belonging  to  the  subdivision  Ectozoa.  They  are  the  P. 
capitis,  P.  palpebrarum,  P.  vestimenti,  P.  tabescentium,  P.  pubis,  &c. 

PEDILU'VIUM  (pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  lavare,  to  bathe).  A  foot- 
bath. This  is  a  better  term  than  laripedium,  but  pelluvium  or  pel lu via 
is  used  by  Festus  for  a  foot-tub.    See  Manuluvium. 

PEDU'NCULUS.  Pediculus.  A  peduncle  or  flower-stalk,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  a  flower  or  bunch  of  flowers  that  a  petiole  bears  to 
a  leaf  or  leaves.  Stalked  flowers  are  termed  pedunculate ;  in  the  absence 
of  a  peduncle,  a  flower  is  termed  sessile.  A  peduncle  may  be  unifioral, 
bifloral,  muUifloral,  &c. 

Pedunculi  cerebri.  A  term  applied  to  two  medullary  cords  which 
connect  the  pineal  gland  with  the  optic  thalami. 

PELIO'SIS;  PELIO'MA  (irtXio*,  livid).  The  former  term 
denotes  extravasation  of  blood  ;  the  latter  denotes  cxtravasatcd  blood, 
or  the  livor  of  the  Latins.  The  terms  are  synonymous  with  pelidnosis, 
pelidnoma,  derived  from  iriXiivov,  livid.  The  term  pclitnos also  occurs 
in  the  so-called  Attic  form  of  the  word. 

PELLA'GRA.  Italian  leprosy  ;  a  severe  constitutional  or  blood 
disease  in  which  a  morbid  condition  of  the  skin  is  a  prominent  symptom. 
It  is  called  mal  del  sole,  from  its  being  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays ;  Italian  elephantiasis,  &c.  The  term  is  commonly  derived  from 
pellis  aaria,  or  wild  skin  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  old  Italian  name 
for  it  vtMpeltarella.     It  is  popularly  called  maluttia  di  miseria. 

PE'LLICLE  (pellicula,  dim.  of  pellis,  the  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast, 
flayed  off).  1.  A  thin  skin,  or  film.  2.  Among  chemists,  the  term 
denotes  a  thin  surface  of  crystals  uniformly  spread  over  a  saline  liquor 
evaporated  to  a  certain  degree. 

PELLI'CULA  OVI  (pellicula,  a  small  skin).  Mcmlmina  putaminis. 
An  albuminous  membrane  which  lines  the  fchcll  of  the  egp.  At  the 
larger  end  of  the  egg  it  forms  the  folliculus  atris,  the  air  of  which  con- 
tains 23*475  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

PELO'PIUM.  A  new  metallic  element,  found  associated  with  tan- 
talum in  the  Swedish  mineral  yttro-tuntalite.    See  Niobium. 
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PE'LOSIN.  Cissampelin.  A  peculiar  alkaloid  procured  from  the 
root  of  Cissampelos  Pareira,  It  it  a  powerful  base,  and  forms  salts  with 
acids. 

PE'LTATE  (peltatus,  armed  with  ipelta,  a  small  buckler  or  target 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon).  Shield-shaped ;  a  term  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  fixed  to  the  petiole  by  their  centre,  or  by  some  point  within 
the  margin,  as  in  tropeeolum. 

PELVTMETER.  An  unclassical  word,  applied  to  an  instrument 
invented  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  particularly  the 
anteroposterior,  or  fore-and-aft  diameter  of  the  brim.  The  term  pely- 
cometer,  from  «r«\u£,  wcXvkoc,  a  basin,  is  correct 

Pelycocheiro-metresis,  a  term  denoting  measurement  of  the  pelvis  by 
the  hand,  is  a  curiosity  in  medical  nomenclature. 

PELVI-PERITONI'TIS.  A  term  which  is  intended  to  indicate 
that  the  exsudations  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  female 
genital  tract  may  be  referred  to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  female 
pelvic  viscera  and  the  neighbouring  pouches  and  folds,  But  there  are 
other  views  of  these  important  affections.' 

PE'LVIS  (ir«Av|j,  a  basin).  The  basin,  or  the  large  bony  cavity 
which  terminates  the  trunk  inferiorly,  containing  the  urinary  and 
genital  organs,  and,  in  women,  the  uterus.  If  the  term  pelvic  cavity  is 
employed,  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be  restricted  to  the  part  situated 
between  the  diaphragm  and  the  commencement  of  the  pelvis.  See 
Abdomen. 

1.  Pelvic  cellulitis.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  of 
the  pelvis,  occurring  in  connexion  with  abortion,  &c. 

2.  Pelvic  hematocele.  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  pouch 
between  the  uterus  and  the  rectum,  or  into  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue 
situated  behind  and  around  the  uterus. 

PE'LVIS  RENA'LIS.  The  renal  basin  ;  a  membranous,  basin-like 
sac,  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  kidney.  Externally,  the  sac  of  the 
pelvis  contracts  into  its  excretory  duct,  the  ureter. 

PE'MPHIG  US  (iri><f>i£,  a  bubble).  Feltris  reticularis,  ampul  lota, 
vel  bullosa.  Vesicular  fever ;  the  name  applied  by  Sauvagcs  to  bladdery 
fever  ;  a  cutaneous  disease,  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  large  bulla. 
Acute  pemphigus  includes  the  pemphigus  vulgaris,  pompholyx  benignus, 
and  pompholyx  solitarius,  of  Willan ;  clironic  pemphigus  corresponds 
with  the  pompholyx  diutinus  of  Willan  ;  while  gangrenous  pemphigus 
is  the  pemphigus  infantilis  of  Willan,  the  pemphigus  gangrcnosus  of 
Stokes.  Tne  Greek  term  *ifi<pt£  is  the  same  as  vo/ik^os.  See 
Pompholyx. 

PENICI'LLIUM  GLAU'CUM.  A  parasitic  fungus,  constituting 
common  mould,  and  said,  when  transplanted  upon  the  skin,  to  produce 
an  eruption  identical  with  the  herpes  preceding  favus. 

PENICI'LLUS  (dim.  of  pcniculum,  a  brush).  A  tent,  or  pledget. 
Anything  which  has  its  end  divided  like  a  painter's  brush  ;  in  this 
sense  the  extremities  of  the  vena  ports;  have  been  termed  penicilli. 

PENIS.  The  male  organ  of  generation,  consisting  of  three  length- 
ened bodies,  closely  united  to  one  another,  viz.  the  two  corpora  caver- 
nosa and  the  corpus  spongiosum. 

PE'NNIFORM  (penna,  a  feather  or  quill,/brma,  likeness).  Feather- 
shaped;  a  term  applied  to  those  muscles  which  have  their  fibres 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  tendon,  as  the  rectus  femoris. 
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Semi-penniform.  Half-feather-shaped ;  the  designation  of  those 
muscles  which  have  their  fibres  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  tendon,  as 
the  peronaeus  longus. 

PENNYROYAL.  The  common  name  of  the  Mentha  pulegium, 
an  indigenous  labiate  plant  Under  the  same  name,  the  Hedeoma 
pulegioides  is  highly  reputed  in  North  America  as  an  emmenagogue. 

PENTA'NDRIA  (vim,  five,  avrfp,  a  man).  Having  five  stamens  ; 
the  character  of  the  fifth  class  of  plants  in  Linnsus's  system. 

Pentagynia  (irtV™,  five,  yuvij,  a  woman).  Having  five  pistils;  an 
ordinal  character  in  Linnaeus1  s  system  of  plants. 

PENTA'STOM  A.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  parasites,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Acaridw,  and  having  no  structural  connexion  with  the 
true  helminths.  P.  tanioides  has  been  found,  in  the  pupa  and  larva 
state,  in  the  human  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities ;  and  P.  constrictum 
has  been  found  in  the  liver. 

PEN-VACCINATOR.  An  instrument  for  performing  vaccination, 
invented  by  Dr.  Hilliard,  and  made  like  adrawing-pcn,  such  as  accom- 
panies a  set  of  mathematical  instruments. 

PEPA'STIC  (-rsiraii/siv,  to  ripen,  soften,  suppurate).  A  term 
applied  to  a  medicine  used  to  promote  proper  suppuration  and  granulation 
in  wounds  not  healed  by  the  first  intention,  and  in  ulcers. —  Webster, 

PEPO.  A  gourd ;  a  one-celled,  indehiscent  fruit,  with  numerous 
seeds  attached  to  parietal  pulpy  placenta,  as  iu  tho  melon  and 
cucumber. 

PEP8PNA  (Wirrc*,  to  digest).  Pepsin,  or  "  ferment  substance,** 
the  active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice,  apparently  a  protein  compound, 
somewhat  resemDling/rfya/i/i.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  digestive 
principle  obtained  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  or  pig.  A  solution,  in  water,  of  pepsin,  obtained  from  the  stomach 
of  the  herbivora,  is  termed  artificial  gastric  Juice. 

PEPTIC  (-rlTTToi,  to  ripen).  1.  Any  substance  that  is  digestible. 
2.  A  substance  which  promotes  digestion.  3.  Peptic  glands  arc  the 
glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  secrete  the  gas- 
tric juice,  the  promoter  of  digestion. 

Peptone.  A  protcid  solution  obtained  by  artificial  digestion  of  meat, 
white  of  egg,  or  other  substances,  bv  means  of  pepsin. 

PER-.  A  Latin  preposition,  which,  when  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
an  oxide,  indicates  the  presence  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
can  exist  in  a  compound  of  such  materials  as  do  not  possess  acid  proper- 
ties, as  in  per-oxidc.  In  non-chemical  terms  the  preposition  per 
usually  denotes  a  passage  through,  as  in  percolation,  perforation,  &c. 

Bi-per-.  This  double  prefix  is  used,  when  there  is  more  than  one 
atom  of  oxygen  in  the  base,  as  well  as  an  unequal  number  of  atoms  of 
acid  and  base,  as  in  the  ot-/»er-sulphate  of  mercury,  where  bi  indicates 
the  presence  of  two  atoms  of  acid,  and  per  that  tho  mercury  is  in  the 
form  of  a  per-oride. 

PER- ACUTE.  Very  sharp;  a  term  applied  to  diseases  when 
greatly  aggravated,  or  attended  by  considerable  inflammation.  Per  is 
an  intensive  particle. 

PERCOLATION  (percolare,  to  strain  through).  Filtration;  the 
passing  of  a  fluid  through  a  strainer,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  its 
particles  into  contact  with  tho  whole  of  the  menstruum,  which  is 
minutely  divided. 
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PERCU'SSION  (percutcrc,  to  ttrike).  The  act  of  striking  upon  the 
chest,  abdomen,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  producing  sounds  by  which  the 
state  of  the  subjacent  parts  may  be  ascertained. 

1.  Direct  percussion  consists  in  striking  the  surface  of  the  chest,  &c, 
with  one,  two,  or  more  fingers,  and  observing  the  degree  and  quality  of 
the  sounds  produced. 

2.  Mediate  percussion  differs  from  the  former  chiefly  in  the  em- 
>loyment  of  a  small  plate  of  ivory,  called  a  pltrimeter,  a  piece  of 
eather  or  caoutchouc,  or  the  second  phalanx  of  the  forefinger  of  tho 
eft  hand;  one  of  these  is  placed  on  the  part  to  be  examined,  and 

struck  with  the  pulpy  ends  of  the  middle  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand. 

3.  The  scale  of  sounds  which  may  be  distinguished  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  are  the  following,  beginning  with  the  dullest : — the  femoral, 
the  iecoral,  the  cardial,  the  pulmonal,  and  the  stomachal,  the  clearest 
of  all.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  osteal,  the  humoric  (when  organs 
are  filled  with  air  and  liauid),  the  hydatic,  and, 

4.  The  bruit  de  potfiu,  or  the  "  cracked-pot  sound  ;"  a  sound  heard 
on  percussing  over  a  cavity  near  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  usually  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  It  resembles  the  noise  of  a  cracked 
earthenware  vessel,  when  struck  with  the  finger.  See  Change  of 
Pitch. 

PERE'NCHYMA.  In  the  nomenclature  of  vegetable  tissues  pro- 
pounded by  Morren,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  amylaceous  granules 
contained  within  the  tissue  of  plants.     See  Parenchyma. 

PERFOLIATE  (pcrfoliatus,  from  per  folium,  through  the  leaf). 
A  designation  of  a  leaf,  which,  by  union  of  its  margins,  encloses  the 
stem,  which  thus  seems  to  pass  through  it 

PE'RFORANS  (perforare,  to  pierce  through).  A  designation  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  profundus,  from  its  perforating  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
sublimis.  Nervus  perforans  Casserxi  is  another  name  for  the  musculo- 
cutancus,  or  external  cutaueous  nerve. 

PERFORATION  (perforare,  to  pierce).  A  term  employed  to 
denote  a  solution  of  continuity,  from  disease  of  the  parietes  of  a  nollow 
organ,  as  of  the  intestines.  Spontaneous  perforation  is  that  which 
occurs  without  having  been  preceded  by  any  perceptible  modification  of 
function,  local  or  general. 

PERFORATES  (perfbrare,  to  bore  through).  Bored  through  ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  coraoo-brachialis  muscle,  from  its  being  perforated 
by  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  as  discovered  by  Casserius ;  and  to  the 
flexor  digitorum  communis  sublimis  muscle,  from  its  tendon  being  per- 
forated by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus. 

PERI-  (iripi).  A  Greek  preposition  signifying  around,  expressing 
the  relation  of  circumference  to  centre,  and  thus  properly  different 
from  atttpi,  on  both  sides,  which  indicates  doubleness. 

PE'RI  ANTH  (»f  ptavOi*,  to  bloom  all  round).  A  collective  term  for 
the  floral  envelopes,  when  it  is  not  evident  whether  they  consist  of  calyx 
and  corolla,  or  of  calrx  only,  as  in  tulip. 

PERIBRONCHITIS  \ir*p(,  around,  and  bronchitis).  A  term 
applied  to  characteristic  changes  of  desquamative  pneumonia  occurring 
around  the  walls  of  the  smallest  bronchioles. 

PERIBRO'SIS  (wipi ,  around,  ftpSxrit,  corrosion).  A  term  applied 
to  inflammation  of  the  canthi,  attended  with  excoriation. 
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PERICARDIUM  {inp  ik  apt  to*,  around  the  heart).  A  fibro  serous 
double  membrane,  which  surrounds  the  heart,  like  a  bag. 

1.  Pericardium  adharens.  Adherent  pericardium ;  including  partial 
adhesions  and  calcareous  and  ossific  deposits. 

2.  Pericarditis.  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  external  fibro- 
serous  covering  of  the  heart.  Pericardttis  suppurans,  or  suppurative 
pericarditis,  denotes  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  pericardium. 

PERl'CARP  (wtptKlpwiov,  the  case  of  the  fruit).  That  part  of  a 
fruit  which  constitutes  the  ovarium  of  the  pistil ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  trans- 
formed germen.  It  consists  of  an  outer  coat,  or  epicarp ;  an  inner  coat, 
called  endocarp,  or  putamen ;  and  an  intermediate  substance,  termed 
tnesocarp.  and.  when  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  sarcocarp. 

PERICHjETIUM  (ft  pi,  around,  x«*t»j,  seta).  A  term  applied  to 
the  peculiar  leaves  which  surround  the  base  of  the  seta,  or  stalk,  of 


PERICHONDRIUM  (irip/,  around,  x°*&P°*>  cartilage).  The 
synovial  membrane  which  covers  cartilage. 

Perichondritis.    I  nflammation  of  the  perichond  num. 

PERICLI'NIUM  (iripi,  around,  *Afotj,  a  couch).  A  name  given  bv 
Cassini  to  the  involucrum  of  composite  plants.  Linnecus  called  it 
calyx  communis;  Necker,  periyynandra  communis;  Richard,  peri- 
phoranihium. 

PERICRA'NIUM  (irtptxpavtov^  passing  round  the  cranium  or 
skull).  The  periosteum  or  membrane  which  covers  the  bones  of  the 
cranium. 

PERIDI'DYMIS  (t«/oi,  around,  Hit/ not,  twins).  The  serous  coat 
which  covers  the  testes.  By  the  older  anatomists  it  was  con- 
founded with  the  fibrous  coat,  under  the  name  tunica  vaginalis  or 
elytroides. 

PERIGE'NIC  (irtp/,  about,  yivvt,  the  jaw).  By  the  term  perigenie 
cysts,  Broca  denotes  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  encysted  in  the  jaws. 

PERIGLO'TTIS  (iripiyXtorTit,  a  covering  of  the  tongue).  A  mass 
of  small  glandular  grains  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis.     The  term  does  not  suggest  this  application. 

PERIGO'NIUM  (irtpi,  around,  yovfi,  generation).  A  term  syno- 
nymous with  peri-anthium,  and  denoting  the  parts  which  surround  the 
organs  of  generation,  viz.  the  floral  envelopes. 

PERIGY'NIUM  (wepi,  around,  yvvt,  the  pistil  in  plants).  This 
term  has  been  variously  applied  by  botanists.  Link  applied  it  to  the 
duk  of  certain  plants.  It  has  been  used  as  synonymous  with  urceolus ; 
it  has  been  referred  to  the  hypogynous  seta  found  at  the  base  of  the  ovary 
of  the  cyperaccs?,  &c. 

PERI'G  YNOUS  (wsp/,  around,  ywt,  the  pistil  in  plants).  That 
condition  of  the  stamens  of  a  plant  in  which  they  contract  adhesion 
to  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  and  thus  surround  the  ovarium,  as  in  the 
rose. 

PE'RILYMPH  (wtpi,  around,  lymplia,  water).  A  barbarous  word, 
intended  to  be  synonymous  with  aaua  lahyrihthi,  and  liquor  Cotunnii, 
and  denoting  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  serous  membrane  which 
lines  the  osseous  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  It  separates  the  semicircular 
canals  and  vestibular  sac  from  the  bony  chambers  in  which  they  arc 
contained.    See  Endolymph, 

PERILYMPHANGITIS.    A  term  proposed  to  denote  an  increase 
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in  the  number  of  lymphatics,  attended  by  dilatation  and  investment  by 
connective  tissue. 

PERIMETRIC  (irtpi,  around,  nfrrpa,  the  uteras).  Around  the 
uterus ;  a  term  applied  to  adhesions  around  this  organ,  resulting  from 
perimetritis  and  parametritis  following  a  previous  labour. 

PERINjE'UM  (ttipiVio*,  the  space  between  the  anus  and  the 
scrotum).  The  inferior  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  which 
are  situated  the  two  great  excretory  outlets,  the  urethra  and  the 
anus. 

PERINEPHRITIS  (irtpi,  around,  v  up  pint,  inflammation  of  the 
kidney).    Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  kidney. 

PerinephrUic  abscess.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  adipose 
and  areolar  tissues  surrounding  the  kidney. 

PE'RIOD  (-wipioiot,  a  going  round).  A  circuit  or  revolution ;  a 
stage  or  epoch  of  a  disease,  as  that  of  increase,  of  acme  or  height,  and  of 
decline.  Also  the  interval  which  occurs  between  the  paroxysms  of 
intermittent  fever. 

Periodicity.  The  tendency  of  pathological  conditions  to  recur 
periodically,  after  certain  intervals,  as  in  ague.  Such  conditions  are 
termed  fieriodical  or  rhythmical. 

PERIORBITA  (irtpi,  around,  orbita,  the  orbit).  A  hybrid 
designation  of  the  fibrous  membrane  which  lines  the  orbit  of  the 
eye. 

PERICSTEUM  (ir«pio<rrio»,  round  the  bones).  The  membrane, 
consisting  of  tough  connective  tissue,  which  surrounds  the  bones.  In 
the  recent  state  of  the  teeth,  their  root  is  surrounded  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  called  the  alveolar-dentar 
periosteum, 

1.  Periostitis.  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  or  investing  mem- 
brane of  bone.     Periostitis  diffusa  is  acute  periosteal  abscess. 

2.  Periostosis.    A  tumor  formed  by  swelling  of  the  periosteum. 
PERl'PHERY  (irtpHpiptia,  a  periphery,  the  line  round  a  circular 

body).    The  circumference  or  external  surface  of  a  body. 

Peripheric  impulses.  A  term  applied  by  Naumann  to  the  influence 
which  is  transmitted  from  the  nerves  of  any  particular  parts  of  the  body 
to  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  i.  e.  the  brain  ana  the  spinal  cord. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  central  impulses  is  meant  the  influence  which  is 
conveyed  back  again  from  those  centres  to  the  nerves  of  a  particular 
part 

PERIPHIMCSIS.  This  affection  has  been  described  under  the 
term  paraphimosis,  which  is  more  generally  used,  though  the  preposi- 
tion peri-  is  more  significant  of  the  affection  than  para'. 

PERIPHY'LLIA  (irtpi,  about,  <pu\\op,  a  leaf).  A  term  applied 
by  Link  to  the  minute  hypogynous  scales  found  within  the  pafeas  ot 
grasses.  These  little  organs  have  perplexed  the  nomenclature  of  botany 
not  a  little,  for,  while  some  call  them  corolla,  others  call  them 
sQuamula ;  Linnaeus  termed  them  nectarium,  Richard  glumella,  De 
Candolle  glumcllula,  and  De  Beauvois  lodicula.  Surely  we  may  here 
exclaim,  "  Ohe,  jam  satis  est " ! 

PERIPLEURITIS  (irtpi,  around,  and  pleurilis).  A  suppurative 
inflammation  in  the  costo-pleural  cellular  tissue,  occurring  indepen- 
dently of  traumatic  causes  or  of  pleurisy.     This  disease  is  rare. 

PERIPNEUMONIA   (Tripnrvtvp.ovla,    inflammation    about    thfi 
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lungs).  Perif.neumony ;  inflammation  of  tho  parenchyma  of  the  long. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with  pneumonia,  although  it  would  seem  to 
imply  either  a  more  intense  degree  of  the  disease,  or  a  more  superficial 
affection.  The  term  Secondary  has  been  applied  to  Pneumonia  when 
it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  some  other  disease. 

Peripneumonia  notha.  Spurious  or  bastard  pcripneumony ;  a  form 
of  bronchitis,  termed  by  Dr.  Bad  ham  asthenic.  It  is  sometimes  called 
catarrhus  sujfocativus ;  and,  by  Frank,  catarrhus  bronchiorum. 

PE'RISPERM  {tripi,  around,  cpipfia,  seed).  Another  name  for 
the  albumen,  or  the  substance  lying  between  the  integuments  and  the 
embryo  of  some  seeds.  By  Richard  the  term  is  applied  to  the  testa  or 
spermoderm  of  other  writers. 

PE'RISSADS  (Trtpiaoot,  odd,  of  numbers,  opposed  to  apriot, 
even).  A  term  connected  with  the  new  theory  of  atomic  weights,  and 
denoting  elements  of  uneven  atomicity,  including  the  monads  and  triads. 
See  Atomicitu  and  Artiads. 

Periss-artiads.  The  name  of  a  third  class  of  elements,  which  have 
now  an  odd,  now  an  even  atomicity. 

PERISTA'LTIC  CONTRACTION  (trtptoTaXriKot,  claspiug  and 
compressing).  Peristole^.  A  term  applied  to  the  vermicular  contrac- 
tions of  the  intestines  upon  themselves,  in  successive  circles,  by  means 
of  which  their  contents  are  forced  onwards. 

PER1STAPHYLPNUS  (*«/>/,  about,  <rra<pv\nt  the  uvula).  A 
term  applied  to  two  muscles  of  the  palate :  the  crternus,  or  the 
circumnems  palati ;  and  the  internus,  or  the  levator  palati  mollis. 

Peristaphyto-pharyngeus.  The  first  or  upper  portion  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus  muscle ;  the  second  or  middle  portion  is  termed  pharyngo- 
stavhyhnus ;  the  third  or  lower  portion,  thyro-staphylinus. 

PERISTO'MIUM  Owipt,  about,  orofia,  the  mouth).  The  mem- 
brane, or  series  of  tooth-like  processes,  which  closes  the  orifice  of  the 
theca  of  mosses.  Stiictly  speaking,  there  are  two  such  membranes,  an 
inner  and  an  outer  peristomium. 

PERISTRO'MA  (irtplvrpwfia,  a  covering).  Literally,  rich 
tapes  try- work,  wherewith  floors  or  beds  were  spread.  This  term  is 
probably  applied,  by  Pecquet,  to  the  mucous  or  villous  coat  of  the 
intestines,  called  by  Bilsius  museum  viilosum ;  bv  Bartholine,  crusta 
membranosa ;  and  by  De  Graaf,  crusta  vermicularts. 

PERISYSTOLE  (ittpi,  around,  <ru<rroXi$,  a  contraction).  The 
pause  or  interval  which  occurs  between  the  systole  or  contraction,  and 
the  diastole  or  dilatation,  of  the  heart. 

PERITHELIUM  (vtpl,  around,  Oifrni,  a  theca).  The  bag  of 
fructification  in  some  fungi ;  the  organ  in  which  the  asci  are  immersed. 
The  term  peridium  denotes  also  a  kind  of  covering  of  sporidia ;  tho 
term  peridiolum  is  its  diminutive. 

PERI'TOMY  {nttpiTOfdi,  a  cutting  round).  Syndektomy.  An 
operation  for  removing  nearly  the  entire  conjunctiva  around  the 
cornea,  together  with  as  much  of  the  pannous,  corneal  conjunctiva  as 
possible. 

PERITON-ffiTJM  ftrtpiroMiot,  stretched  or  strained  over).  The 
serous  membrane  which  lines  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities,  and 
invests  all  the  viscera  contained  therein. 

1.  Peritonmal  fever.  Puerperal,  or  child-bed  fever,  so  called  from 
its  occurring  frequently  after  labour. 
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2.  Peritonitis.  Inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum.  It  it  simple  or 
tubercular.  The  latter  is  called  tubercular  mesenteriiis,  and  tabes 
mesenterial,  when  the  mesenteric  glands  and  the  folds  of  the  mesentery 
are  .the  chief  seat  of  the  tubercular  deposit. 

3.  Peritonitis  puerperarum.  Puerperal  peritonitis,  also  called  metro- 
peritonitis. 

PERITROPAL  (irfpi,  around,  t^vw,  to  turn).  A  term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  when  it  is  directed  from  the  axis  to  the 
horizon,  or,  in  other  words,  when  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  pericarp  to  which  it  is  attached. 

PERITYPHLITIS  [wtpit  around,  tu<J>XoV,  caecum,  and  the  ter- 
mination -itisy  denoting  inflammation).  Inflammation  of  the  areolar 
tissue  which  connects  the  caecum  with  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles.  See 
Typhlitis. 

PERIZO'MA  (irc/»t'£c0/ua,  that  which  is  girded  round  one).  Lite- 
rally, a  girdle ;  a  truss ;  also  the  diaphragm. 

PE'RKINISM.  A  mode  of  treatment  introduced  by  Perkins,  of 
America,  and  consisting  in  the  application  to  diseased  parts  of  the 
extremities  of  two  needles  made  of  different  metals,  called  by  him 
metallic  tractors. 

PE'RLATE  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Bergmann  to  the  aciduldus 
phosphate  of  soda ;  the  phosphate  of  soda  had  been  previously  called  sal 
mirabile  pcrlatum.    By  Guyton-Morveau  it  was  named  ouretic  acid. 

PERMANENT  GAS.  A  gas  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  liquid 
or  solid  state,  as  oxygen  gas. 

PERMANENT  INK.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  thickened 
with  sap-green,  or  cochineal ;  used  for  marking  linen. 

PERMANENT  WHITE.  Sulnhate  of  baryta.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature it  fuses  into  an  opaque  white  enamel,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  earthenware,  and  as  a  pigment. 

PERMEABI'LITY  (per,  through,  meare,  to  pass).  That  property 
of  certain  bodies  by  which  they  admit  the  passage  of  other  bodies  thrown 
their  substance.  The  cellular  tissue  of  plants  is  permeable  by  fluids, 
though  at  the  same  time  imperforate. 

PE'RNIO  (TTt/ova,  the  neel).  A  chilblain,  especially  one  occur- 
ring on  the  heel ;  the  effect  of  inflammation  caused  by  cold.  Pernio 
simplex  is  simple  chilblain,  in  which  the  cuticle  is  unbroken ;  pernio 
exulceratus  is  kibe,  accompanied  with  ulceration. 

PERO'NE  f-ripovtj,  a  brooch).    The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the 
so  called  from  its  resembling  the  pin  of  a  brooch. 
Peroneus  longus.    A  muscle  placed  at  the  outer  part  of  the  leg, 
and  under  the  sole  of  the  foot 

2.  Peroneus  brevis.  A  muscle  having  the  same  form  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  so  long.    They  are  both  extensors  of  the  leg. 

3.  Peroneus  tertius.  A  muscle  which  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum,  but  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  of  the  fore-arm. 

4.  Nervus  peroneus.  The  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve.  The 
internal  popliteal  is  the  tibialis. 

PE'ROXIDE.  A  term  applied  in  chemical  nomenclature  to  denote 
the  highest  degree  of  oxidation  of  which  a  compound  is  capable  which 
does  not  possess  acid  properties.    See  Per. 

PE'RSICUS  IGNIS.    Persian  fire ;  a  term  applied  by  Avicenna  to 
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thatoflpedes  of  carbuncle  which  it  attended  with  pustules  and  vesi- 
cations. - 

PERSI'STENS  FEBRIS.  A  regular  intermittent,  the  paroxysms 
of  which  return  at  constant  and  stated  times. 

PERSI'STENT  and  CADU'COUS.  Terms  employed  in  botany,  the 
former  to  denote  those  parts  of  plants  which  do  not  fall  at  the  usual 
period,  as  the  corolla  of  campanula,  what  are  called  "evergreen" 
leaves,  &c. ;  the  latter,  to  denote  those  parts  which  do  fall  early,  as  the 
calyx  of  poppy,  &c. 

PE'RSO N  A  TE  (  persona,  a  mask).  Masked  ;  a  term  applied  to  that 
form  of  the  gamopetalous  corolla,  in  which  the  limb  is  unequally 
divided,  the  upper  division,  or  lip,  being  arched,  the  lower  prominent, 
and  pressed  against  it,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  the  mouth  of  a 
gaping  animal,  as  in  antirrhinum.    See  Ringent. 

PERSPIRATION  ( perspirare,  to  breathe  through).  The  watery 
vapour  which  is  constantly,  but  imperceptibly,  passing  off  through  the 
skin  is  termed  insensible  perspiration ;  when  it  is  so  excessive  as  to 
collect  in  drops  upon  the  surface,  it  constitutes  sensible  perspiration,  or 
sweat. 

Perspiratory  ducts.  Spiral  tubes  which  commence  apparently  in  the 
corium,  proceed  upwards  between  the  papillae,  and  terminate  by  open 
pores  upon  the  surface  of  the  cuticle. 

PERTU'SSIS.  Tussisconvulsiva.  Whooping-cough  ;  a  contagious 
and  infectious  malady,  characterized  by  a  peculiar  couch,  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  terminated  by  vomiting.    It  is  also  called  chin-cough. 

PERVIGILIUM  (perw^tf, ever-watchful).  Pervigilia.  Prolonged 
sleeplessness;  a  watching  or  sitting  up  all  night. 

PES.  A  foot  Hence,  the  term  is  applied  to  parts  resembling  a 
foot,  as — 

1.  Pes  anserinus.  The  goose's  foot;  the  name  of  a  plexus  of  nerves, 
formed  by  the  facial,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  on  the  side 
of  the  face,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  spreading  foot  of  a  palmi- 
pede. 

2.  Pes  accessories.  A  swelling  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cornu  am- 
monis,  somewhat  resembling  the  hippocampus  major,  but  of  smaller 
size. 

3.  Pes  hippocampi.  The  extremity  of  the  hippocampus  major,  which 
has  been  likened  to  the  club-foot  of  some  animal,  from  its  presenting 
numerous  knuckle-like  prominences  on  its  surface. 

PE'SSARY  (irco-o-ot,  a  small  stone).  An  instrument  made  of  wood, 
&c,  formerly  employed  to  keep  medicinal  substances  applied  within  the 
pudenda,  but  now  used  for  preventing  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  vagina, 
or  keeping  up  a  particular  Kind  of  rupture.  The  various  forms  of  the 
pessary  are  the  bung-shaped,  the  conical,  the  elyirotd  or  sheath-like  of 
Cloquet,  the  cup-and-ball,  and  the  nit^-pcssary. 

PESSE'MA  (ir  e'o-o-t  up  a,  a  game  at  draughts).  A  name  given  by 
Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  to  a  new  form  of  skin-disease,  described 
by  Dr.  R.  Bcrgh,  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  disease 
as  that  described  by  Dr.  Bcigel  under  the  name  papilloma  areo- 
elevatum. 

PESTILENTIA.  Plague.  "  A  specific  fever,  attended  with  bubo 
of  the  inguinal  or  other  glands,  and  occasionally  with  carbuncles/' — 
Norn.  ofDit. 
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PESTIS.  This  term  it  seldom  used  by  good  authors  to  signify  an 
infectious  disorder.  It  generally  denotes  a  noxious  atmosphere,  destruc- 
tion, curse,  &c 

PETAL  (irsVaXoy,  a  leaf;  strictly,  a  neuter  form  of  irsraXov, 
outspread,  broad,  flat).  A  flower-leaf;  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  corolla. 
See  Corolla. 

Peialotd  (iI<$o«,  likeness).  That  which  resembles  a  petal,  as  applied 
to  the  expanded  filament  of  certain  stamens,  as  of  nymphsea ;  the  stig- 
mata of  iris,  &c. 

PETE'CHIA  (petechie,  Ital.,  a  flea-bite).  A  small  round  spot, 
occurring  in  purpura,  of  about  the  size  of,  and  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to,  a  flea-bite,  but  without  the  central  point  which  characterizes 
the  puncture  of  the  insect.  Some  varieties  of  typhus-fever  have  been 
called  petechial- fever,  from  the  presence  of  these  spots. 

Petechia  sinefebre,  purpura  apyreta,  and  numerous  other  synonyms 
of  purpura,  are  intended  to  indicate  a  distinction  between  this  form 
of  eruption  and  that  which  accompanies  typhus  and  some  other 
fevers. 

PETIOLE  (petiolus,  a  little  foot ;  a  stalk).  The  foot-stalk,  or  leaf- 
stalk, of  a  plant.  The  apex  is  the  part  inserted  into  the  leaf;  the  base, 
that  which  is  connected  with  the  stem ;  the  cushion-like  swelling  some- 
times occurring  at  the  base,  is  called  a  pulvinut.  The  term  petiolate  is 
applied  to  leaves  formed  with  a  stalk,  whether  long  or  short,  simple 
or  compound. 

PETIT'S  OPERATION.  The  operation  for  removing  the  stric- 
ture in  strangulated  hernia  without  laving  open  the  sac,  but  bv 
merely  dividing  the  tendinous  and  cellular  tissues  outside  the  neck 
of  the  sac. 

PETRIFYING  SPRING.  A  term  commonly  applied  to  a  spring 
of  water  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  dis- 
solved in  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of  coating  or 
incrusting  any  object,  exposed  to  its  action,  with  a  compact  layer  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  suggesting  thereby  the  erroneous  idea  of  the  object's 
having  been  converted  into  limestone.  This  incrustation  is  tufa  or  tuff. 
See  Stalactite. 

PE'TRO-  (irtTpa,  a  rock).  A  term  relating  to  the  os  petrosum, 
or  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  /wiro-occipital,  peiro- 
sphenoidal,  oxc. 

Petro-salpinoo-staphyUnus.  An  unwieldy  designation  of  the  levator 
palati  mollis,  from  its  arising  from  the  petrous  process  and  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  and  being  inserted  into  the  velum  palati. 

PETRO'LEU  M.  Rock-oil ;  a  bituminous  liquid  which  oozes  out  of 
rocks,  and  is  also  found  on  the  surface  of  certain  lakes,  especially  in 
Barbadoes  and  Trinidad. 

Petrolene.  According  to  Boussingault,  bitumens  may  be  considered 
mixtures  of  two  bodies,  viz.  a  liquid  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
petrolene,  and  a  solid  which  he  calls  asphaltene. 

PETROSAL  (petrosus,  rocky).  A  term  applied  to  a  dense  and 
solid  mass  of  bone  forming  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  entering 
into  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  petrosal  nerve,  or  petrosus  superficialis 
major,  is  a  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve. 

PEWTER.  An  alloy  of  four  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  inter- 
mediate in  hardness  between  lead  and  Britanuia-metal. 

\V 
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PEYER'S  PATCHES.  Glandules  agminate.  These  bodies,  com- 
monly called  "Peyer's  Glands/*  plexus  intestinales,  are  rounded, 
flattened  organs,  situated  along  that  surface  of  the  intestino  which  is 
opposite  to  the  mesentery.  Each  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
minute  tabes,  called  corona  tubulorum.  They  are  the  most  important 
of  the  closed  follicles.    See  B  runner's  Glands. 

PHjENO'GAMOUS  (<4>afo»,to  show,  ya/uo?,  nuptials).  Phanero- 
gamous. A  term  applied  to  those  plants  in  which  the  sexual  organs 
are  visible,  as  distinguished  from  cryptogamous  plants,  in  which  the 
reproductive  organs  are  concealed,  or  of  which  the  function  is  not 
understood. 

PH^NOPHTHA'LMOTROPE  (<patimt  to  show,  6<pBa\p6*,  the 
ere,  rpoirot,  a  turn).  A  new  machine,  invented  by  Dr.  Donders,  of 
Utrecht,  for  elucidating  the  movements  of  the  eye-ball.  By  its  help, 
the  mathematical  analysis  made  by  Prof.  Helmholtz  of  the  ocular 
movements  mav  be  practically  demonstrated. 

PHAGEDENA  (4>dy«,  to  eatV  **  A  condition  of  wounds  or 
ulcers,  in  which  they  spread  with  a  sloughy  surface/* 

Phagedena  putrts.  Sloughing  phagedena.  "  A  severe  form  of 
phagedena,  in  which  the  slough  extends  deeper  than  the  surface/* — 
Norn.  ofDis. 

PHA'GOSITE  (tpdyw,  to  eat,  otnov,  food).  The  name  of  a  parasite 
which  is  free  during  all  its  life,  as  the  leech,  the  flea,  the  fly.  Prof. 
Van  Beneden  compares  these  to  the  habitues  of  a  hotel  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  table  d'hote,  but  do  not  have  a  bedroom  in  the  building. 
See  Xenosite. 

PHAI'OPHYLL  (</>oidc,  red-brown,  <p6\\ouy  a  leaf).  The  name  of 
roup  of  brown  colouring  matters  found  in  leaves  of  plants. 
'HA'KIA  (fpcLKta,  the  fruit  of  the  <paKot,  or  lentil).  The  Greek 
term  for  lentigo  or  lenticula$  or  freckles,  said  to  resemble  the  lentil 
in  colour  and  size.  A  dish  of  lentils  was  supposed  to  resemble  a 
freckled  skin.  Dioscorides  was  called  Phacas  from  having  a  freckled 
face. 

PHALAKRO'SIS  (4>a\aitp«<rtt,  a becoming  bald).  Cahities.  The 
becoming  bald.  The  term  <pa\aKpot,  bald-headed,  is  derived  from 
<pa\ap6s,  having  a  patch  of  white;  and  this  from  <pa\6t%  white  or 
shining.  The  term  4>a\dKpt*p.ayphalakroma,  denotes  a  bald  head,  and 
is  used  by  Cicero  for  a  bald  man.  Hippocrates  uses  the  expression 
<pa\aKp6rn*  KKpaXrjt  of  a  bone. 

PHALANGCSIS  (<pd\ayfy  a  battalion  of  soldiers).  Inversion  of 
the  cilia ;  deviation  of  the  eye-lashes  from  their  natural  position.  The 
inverted  "phalanx "  is  phalangoma. 

PHALANX  (d)d\ay£).  A  battalion  in  the  Macedonian  armies, 
composed  of  16,000  men.  Hence  the  term  phalanges  is  applied  to  the 
bones  of  the  fingers  and  of  toes,  from  their  regularity. 

PHANERO'GAMOUS  (<pa»tp6s,  manifest,  yduot,  nuptials).  A 
term  applied  to  those  plants  in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are 
risible.  It  is  synonymous  with  phesnogamous.  They  comprise  the 
exoffens  and  the  endogens  of  the  natural  system  of  plants. 

PHA'NTASM  ($airragcd,  to  make  appear).  A  perception  of  sen- 
sation in  the  organs  of  the  senses,  dependent  on  internal  causes,  and  not 
excited  by  external  object*.     See  Hallucination. 

PHANTOM-TUMORS.     A  characteristic  designation  of  gaseous  or 
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fecal  accumulations  in  the  intestines,  sometimes  mistaken  for  tumors 
in  the  pelvic  or  abdominal  regions,  for  pregnancy  of  "  pure  illusion  "  of 
French  writers,  &c.    See  Muscular  Tumor. 

PHARAOH'S  SERPENT.  A  familiar  toy  composed  of  bicyanide 
of  mercury  enclosed  in  a  cone  of  tinfoil. 

PHARMACEUTIC  {ipappaxov,  a  medicine).  That  branch  of 
medicine  which  consists  in  compounding  drugs.  The  term  pharma- 
ceutist or  pharmacist  is  suggested  as  preferable  to  *•  pharmaceutical 
chemist ; "  perhaps  the  latter  of  the  two  is  the  better  term. 

Pharmaceutical  is  a  Greek  word  with  a  Latin  appendage.  The 
Americans  have  reduced  it  to  pharmaca/.  "  Pharmaceutic  "  or  "  Phar- 
macic  "  without  the  final  -a/,  would  be  better  Greek,  and,  comparing 
"  therapeutic  "  and  "  thoracic,"  better  (medical)  English. 

PHA'RM  ACON  (tpdpfiatcov).    A  poison.    A  medicine,  or  drug. 

1.  Pharmacodynamics  (ovwzptc,  power).  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  power  or  effects  of  medicines. 

2.  Pharmaco-gnosy  {yiyvwoxt*,  to  know).  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  natural  and  chemical  history  of  unprepared 
medicines  of  simples.  It  is  also  termed  pharmacography,  pharmaco- 
xnathia,  Ac. 

3.  Pharmaco-logia  (Xoyov,  a  description).  That  branch  of  Akology 
which  relates  to  medicines.  General  pharmacology  treats  of  medicines 
generally,  and  embraces  the  subjects  belonging  to  general  pharmaco- 
dynamics. Special  pharmacology  treats  of  medicines  individually. 
These  are  arranged  by  Pc reira  into  two  groups,  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic ;  the  former  is  subdivided  according  to  the  chemical  relations 
of  its  members,  the  latter  according  to  its  external  or,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  natural  history  characters. 

4.  Pkarmaco-pctia  (iroua>,  to  make).  The  process  of  preparing 
medicines.  The  term  is  now  used  to  denote  a  standard  code  of  medi- 
cines, published  by  the  colleges  of  physicians  with  the  sanction  of 
government,  containing  directions  for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

5.  Pharmaco-pola  (ir»X«»,  to  sell).     A  seller  of  drugs ;  a  druggist. 
PHARMACY  (fpapnaxov,  a  drug).    Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

The  application  of  chemical,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  physical,  know- 
ledge to  the  preparation  of  medicinal  substances. 

PHA'RYNX  {<pdpvy£,  the  throat).  A  musculo-membranous  bag, 
situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  leading  to  the  stomach. 

1.  Pharyngitis.  Inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  Granular  (follicu- 
lar) pharyngitis  constitutes  "  clergymen's  sore-throat**    See  Cynanche. 

2.  Pharyngotomy  (Topn,  section).  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
pharynx,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  any  foreign  body. 

3.  Pharyngotomus.  An  instrument,  invented  by  Petit,  for  scarifying 
the  tonsils,  and  opening  abscesses  about  the  fauces. 

4.  Pkaryngo-staphylinus.  The  second  or  middle  portion  of  the 
palato-pharyngeus  muscle. 

PHENIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  phenate.  Another  name  for  carbolic 
acid,  obtained  from  coal-tar  oil.  Phenyl  it  a  radical  hydrocarbon,  con- 
tained in,  or  giving  rise  to,  all  the  members  of  the  phenylic  group. 

PHENOPHTHA'LMOSCOPE  ($a(»«,  to  show,  o$6aXpof,  the 
eye,  a*oirt»,  to  investigate).  An  apparatus  for  investigating  the 
movements  of  the  eye-ball',  invented  by  Donders,  of  Utrecht,  and  an- 
nounced in  1870. 
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PHILOPROGE'NITIVENESS.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative 
of  affection  towards  offspring.  It  is  common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Its  organ  is  seated  at  the  back  of  the  head,  immediately 
above  Amativeness,  extending  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line. 

PHILOSOPHERS' STONE.  Lapis philosopJiorum.  A  mysterious 
substance  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  converting  the  base  metals 
into  gold.  Of  this  stone,  Ashmole  says  he  knows  enough  to  hold  his 
tongue,  but  not  enough  to  speak.    See  Alchemy, 

PHILOSOPHER'S  WOOL.  Nil  album.  A  name  given  to  the 
white  flakes  of  light  oxide  of  zinc. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CANDLE.  A  bottle  fitted  with  a  cork 
through  which  a  slender  glass  or  metallic  tube  passes.  On  introducing 
the  materials  for  generating  hydrogen,  and  fixing  the  cork  and  tube 
air-tight,  a  jet  of  hydrogen  is  discharged,  which  may  be  ignited  by  the 
application  of  a  burning  body,  or  an  electric  spark. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  LAMP.  A  lamp  constructed  by  Dobereiner 
for  effecting  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  means  of 
spongy  platinum. 

PHILTRE  (d>i'\Tpov,  from  <pi\iu>,  to  love).  This  term  denoted, 
among  the  Greeks,  a  love-charm,  a  potion  or  otner  means  of  procuring 
love.    Thessaly  was  notorious  for  love-potions. 

PHIMOSIS  (<bltiu)ot*,  a  muzzling,  from  <pi^iow,  to  shut  up  as  with 
a  <ptn6ty  or  muzzle).  An  affection  of  the  prepuce,  in  which  it  cannot 
be  drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  the  glans  penis.  This  is  the  incarce- 
rating phimosis  of  Mason  Good.    See  Paraphimosis. 

The  corresponding  Latin  term  is  capistratio,  derived  from  capis- 
trare,  to  tie  with  a  capistrum,  a  halter  or  muzzle. 

PHLEBECTA'SIA  (<f>Ac>,  4>\«/9<fc,  a  vein,  I*™™,  extension). 
Hypertrophia  venarum ;  increment  of  the  venules  of  the  skin. 

PHLEBISMUS  (<M«>,  4>Xi/9<>f,  a  vein).  Closure  of  veins  by 
muscular  action. 

PHLEBITIS  ($\ty,  a  vein).  Inflammation  of  the  veins ;  dis- 
tinguished by  a  hard,  cord-like,  tender  line,  pursuing  the  course  of 
a  vein  or  veins,  from  an  incision  or  wound.  The  history  of  phlebitis 
is  that  of  the  coagula  (thrombi)  formed  within  the  affected  veins,  and 
of  the  metamorphoses  through  which  these  coagula  pass. — Virchow. 
The  varieties  are  the  adhesive,  and  the  suppurative  (pyaemia). 

PHLEBOGRAPHY  (<*>X ty,  <f>Xi/3o«,  a  vein,  yp*<P»,  to  describe). 
A  delineation  of  the  veins;  a  term  employed  by  Dunglison,  who  has 
also  the  term  nhlebologg,  or  a  treatise  of  the  veins,  and  phleborrhagia, 
or  rupture  of  the  veins. 

PHLE'BOLITE  (4>\iu7,  <p\tp6ty  a  vein,  X/0ot,  a  stone).  A 
vein-stone;  a  small  calcareous  concretion,  formed  by  degeneration 
of  coagula  in  the  cavity  of  veins.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
and  consists  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  much  animal 
matter. 

PHLEBOTOMY  Op\ify  4>\t/&«,  a  vein,  tow,  section).  Venm- 
sectio.    The  opening  or  a  vein,  for  the  purpose  of  blood-letting. 

PHLEGM  A  (<p\iyn<zf  from  <p\iyo>,  to  burn).  Originally,  a 
flame,  fire,  or  heat ;  one  of  the  four  humors  of  which  the  Ancients 
thought  the  blood  was  composed.  In  medical  language,  the  term  ac- 
quirtdj  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  sense  of  inflammation  or  heat. 
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It  afterwards  corresponded  with  the  Latin  pituila  or  "phlegm**— a 
cold  slimy  humor  of  the  body,  connected  with  several  diseases,  and 
denoted  specially  the  tenacious  mucus  of  the  respiratory  passages. 
•'  The  Latin  medical  writers  ntsdnedjlegma  in  the  sense  of  phlegm, 
but  for  inflammation  and  swelling  they  said  jfUmen  and  piemen.  — 
LiddeU  4-  Scolt. 

1.  Phtegm-agogues  (<Sv«yo*«,  an  exciter).  The  ancient  name  of  pur- 
gatives, which  produced  glairy  evacuations,  from  excitement  of  the 
mucous  follicles. 

2.  Phlegmatic.  A  term  applied  to  the  pituiious  temperament,  the 
terms  phlegm  and  pituiia  having  formerly  the  same  meaning ;  they 
are  now  discarded.    See  Temperament. 

3.  Phlegmo-rrhagia  (priyvvfit,  to  burst  forth).  Phlegmatorrhagia. 
Profuse  pituitous  secretion. 

4.  Phlegma%  in  Chemistry,  denotes  a  watery  distilled  liquor,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  spirituous  liquor.  Hence  the  term  dephlegmation 
signifies  the  depriving  of  any  liquid  of  its  superfluous  water. 

PHLEGMASIA  DO'LENS  (<p\iy»,  to  burn).  (Edema  lacteum ; 
crural  phlebitis ;  white  leg;  uhite  swelling  of  lying-in  women.  Obstruc- 
tion, usually  of  an  inflammatory  character,  of  the  femoral  vein,  or  of 
the  femoral  and  iliac  veins.  The  term  consists  of  a  Greek  substantive 
and  a  Latin  adjective  (!),  and  denotes  painful  inflammation— a  bar- 
barous combination,  devoid  of  any  specific  meaning,  and  somewhat 
worse,  if  possible,  than  the  term  **  delirium  tremens.'" 

PHLEGMASIA  (<pXt'v«,  to  burn).  A  general  term,  used  by 
Cullcn,  Sauvnges,  &c.,  for  local  inflammations ;  "  but,  as  phlegmasia 
and  phlegmatic  import,  in  medical  language,  a  very  different  and  almost 
an  opposite  idea.  Mason  Good  prefers  the  term  phlogotica,  derived 
from  the  same  root. 

PHLEGMON  (tpXtyfiovv,  inflammation  beneath  the  skin).  Acute 
abscess,  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

PHLCEUM  (<p\oiov>  bark).  Peridermis.  The  name  given  by 
Mohl  to  one  of  the  layers  of  bark,  the  epiphlceum  of  Link.  See  Bark 
of  plants. 

PHLOGISTIC  THEORY  (d>\oyi<rroty  set  on  fire).  A  theory 
propounded  by  Becker  and  Stahl,  according  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  were  supposed  to  depend  on  the  evolution  of  a  peculiar 
subtle  principle,  ciiled  phlogiston. 

PHLOGISTICATED  AIR.  The  name  given  by  Priestley  to 
nitrogen,  or  the  mepkitic  air  of  Rutherford. 

PHLOGISTON  (d>\oyiaToi,  set  on  fire,  from  <p\(yu>,  to  burn). 
A  name  given  by  Stahl  to  an  imaginary  substance,  by  the  existence  of 
which  he  explained  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  Combustible 
bodies  were  supposed  to  consist  of  an  incombustible  base,  united  to  this 
phlogiston,  which  escaped  during  combustion.  This  process  is  now  at- 
tributed to  the  combination  of  combustible  matter  with  oxygen,  which 
is  hence  called  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

PHLOGO'SIS  (<p\oyout,  to  inflame).  An  inflammation ;  a  flushing. 
The  first  genus  of  the  order  phlegmasia  in  Cullen's  nosology;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished into  simple  phlegmon  and  erysipelas,  and  is  succeeded  by 
abscess,  .gangrene,  or  sphacelation. 

PHLORrDZIN  (</>\otop-p*£o?,  having  roots  covered  with  rind  or 
peel).    Phlorizin.    A  substance  discovered  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
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and  root  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum-tree.    It  it  considered  to 
be  closely  allied  to  salicin. 

PHLYCTuE'NA  (<p\vrraiva,  a  vesicle,  from  tf>\u«,  or  4>Xvg», 
to  bubble  or  boil  up  or  over).  Phlyctis.  A  general  term  for  a  rising  on 
the  skin,  whether  vesicle,  pimple,  or  pustule.  Pldydanosis  is  an  erup- 
tion of  nhlyctasna ;  phlyctamodes  is  phlycternous.  PhlycLanula  is  a 
small  phlyctsena ;  a  watery  vesicle  of  tne  ciliary  margin. 

PHLVSIS  (4>\vgc0,  to  boil  up  or  over).  A  term  formerly  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  cutaneous  eruption  filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid, 
generally  ichorous  or  vesicular  pimples.  The  term  phlyctama  is  now 
used. 

PHLYZA'KIUM  (qXvUkiov,  from  <t>\va>  or  $Xug»,  to  boil  up  or 
over).  A  pustule  commonly  of  a  large  size,  raised  on  a  hard  circular 
base,  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard,  dark- 
coloured  scab.    Compare  Psydracium. 

PHOCE'NIC  ACID  (phocana,  a  porpoise).  De/phinic  acid.  A 
volatile  acid  contained  in  train-oil  or  seal-oil.  Phocenin  is  a  peculiar 
fatty  subftance  contained  in  train-oil  or  seal-oil,  mixed  with  elain. 

PHCE'NICIN  (<polvi£y  purple).  Indigo-purple;  supposed  to  be  a 
hydrate  of  indigo,  with  two  equivalents  of  water. 

PHCENl'OMUS  (fpoiviyfiov,  reddening  or  making  red;  especially 
the  irritation  of  the  skin  by  rubefacients).  A  reddening  of  the  skin ; 
a  term  employed  with  the  adjective  peteckudis  by  Sauvages,  and  as  a 
synonym  of  varus  by  Ploucquet. 

PHCENIKI'SMUS  (4>omK*g«,  to  be  purple-red,  from  4>o?iu£,  pur- 
ple).    A  purple,  red,  or  crimson  state ;  a  synonym  of  measles. 

PHONA'T  ION  (<pa>vf'i,  voice).  An  irregularly-formed  word,  de- 
noting the  utterance  of  vocal  sounds.  The  term  should  be  phonesit, 
from  which  we  have  phonetics  or  the  docttine  of  vocal  sounds. 

PHONOGRAPH  (4>a>i»f,  voice,  ypdf**,  to  write,  to  record).  A 
mechanical  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  voico  can  actually  be 
imprinted,  so  to  speak,  upon  a  plate  of  metal,  that  plate  sent  by  post'  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice  be  reproduced,  re- 
peatedly, upon  another  phonograph. 

PHONOME'TRIC  (tfxuvn,  voice,  utTpov,  measure).  Voice-mea- 
turing;  a  term  applied  to  the  appicciation  of  vocal  sounds  by  means  of 
auscultation. 

PHORA'NTHIUM  (</>•>»,  to  bear,  avOot,  a  flower).  The  term 
applied  by  Richard  to  that  form  of  the  receptacle  in  plants,  which  is  not 
fleshy,  but  is  surrounded  by  an  involucruro,  as  in  Composite.  It  is 
also  termed  clinanthium,  and  more  commonly  thalamus. 

PHO'SGENE  GAS  ($£»?,  light,  ytvvdw,  to  produce).  Oaychloride 
of  carbon.  Chloro-carbonic  acid  gas ;  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
protoxide  of  charcoal.  It  is  named  from  the  peculiar  power  of  the  sun- 
beam in  effecting  this  combination. 

PHOSPHAS.  A  phosphate  ;  a  fait  formed  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  a  salifiable  base,  as  phosphas  calcis,  phosphate  of  lime, 
or  the  cornu  ustum  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 

Pkorphas  soda.    Phosphate  of  soda.    Tasteless  purging  salt,  prepared 

from  bones  and  carbonate  of  soda.     It  was  first  discovered  combined 

with  ammonia,  in  urine,  by  Stockwitz,  and  was  called  fusible,  or  micro- 

eosmio  soil. 

PffOSPHA'TIC  DIA'THESIS.    A  morbid  state  of  the  consti- 
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tution,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the  phosphates  of  magnesia, 
ammonia,  and  lime  in  the  urine.    See  Calculus. 

PHCySPHENE  («£«>».  light,  </>au»»,  to  make  to  appear).  The 
luminous  image,  or  circle  of  fight,  produced  by  pressure  on  any  part  of 
the  retina,  and  lasting  as  long  as  the  pressure  is  continued.  It  re- 
sembles the  "  eve  "  in  a  peacock's  tail. 

FHOSPHI1  £.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phosphorous  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base. 

PHOSPHO-NECRO'SIS.  A  disease  occasioned  by  exposure  to  the 
vapours  of  phosphorus,  and  characterized  by  painful  swellings  and  in- 
flammation of  the  lower  jaw,  sometimes  resulting  in  mortification  and 
exfoliation  of  the  bone. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE  (<££«,  light,  </>«>«,  to  carry).  A  term 
applied  to  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea,  especially  in  the  track 
of  sailing  vessels,  occasioned,  according  to  Meyen— 1,  by  mucus  dis- 
solved in  the  sea-water ;  2,  by  animals  covered  with  a  luminous  mucus, 
as  medusae ;  and,  3,  by  animals  possessing  phosphorescent  organs,  as 
oniscus  fulgens.  The  term  *•  phosphorescence  "  is  derived  from  the 
opinion  that  the  phenomenon  depends  on  the  combustion  of  phosphorus 
at  a  low  temperature.    See  Solar  Phosphorus. 

1.  Phosphorescence  of  insulation.  A  property  possessed  by  many 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  which,  after  long  exposure  to  the  sun's  ravs, 
they  become  luminous  in  the  dark  on  the  application  of  heat  Of  this 
kind  are  the  so-called  phosphorus  of  Baldwin,  phosphorus  of  Canton, 
phosphorus  of  Bologna,  Ate. 

2.  Phosphorescence  of  organic  remains  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  A 
luminous  property  observed  in  touchwood,  and  in  sea-fish,  on  which 
a  luminous  film  is  formed.  The  phosphorescence  appears  to  be  owing 
to  a  low  sort  of  combustion,  as  the  emission  of  light  decreases  on  rarefy- 
ing the  air. 

3.  Phosphorescence  of  organic  bodies  during  life.  A  phenomenon 
which  occurs  in  the  marigold  and  yellow  lily,  a  little  after  sunset, 
when  the  atmosphere  has  been  very  much  heated  in  July  and  August 
It  is  probably  of  electrical  nature.  The  luminosity  of  the  infusoria, 
zoophytes,  fire-flies,  and  glow-worms,  is  a  subject  of  much  obscurity. 

4.  Minerals  which  become  phosphorescent  from  heat  are  sometimes 
called  pyro- phosphoric ;  from  inc\\on  J'rictio-phosphoric;  from  electricity, 
electro-phosphoric ;  and  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  helio-phosphone. 
The  last  are  said  to  be  insolarized,  as  is  the  case  with  some  varieties  of 
colcite. 

PHOSPHORUS  (<*>£*,  light,  (pip to,  to  bring,  so  called  from  its 
luminous  appearance  in  the  dark).  A  yellow,  waxy  substance,  origi- 
nally prepared  from  urine,  and  afterwards  from  bones.  Amorphous  or 
red  phosphorus  is  an  allotropic  variety,  prepared  by  keeping  ordinary 
phosphorus  for  several  days  at  a  temperature  of  450*  or  460  Fahr. ;  it 
forms  a  red  or  purple,  friable,  amorphous  mass.  Block  phosphorus  is 
another  amorphous  variety,  obtained  by  very  suddenly  cooling  melted 
phosphorus.  White  phosphorus  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light 
Viscous  phosphorus  is  obtained  by  heating  phosphorus  to  near  its 
melting  point,  and  then  suddenly  cooling  it. 

1.  Phosphoric  acid.  An  acid  obtained,  in  the  form  of  white  flakes, 
by  igniting  phosphorus  under  a  large  bell  jar.  Its  salts  are  called 
phosphates. 
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2.  Phosphorous  acid.  An  acid  produced,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
volatile  powder,  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus.  Its  salts  are 
called phosphites. 

3.  Phosphuret.  A  compound  of  phosphorus  with  a  combustible  or 
metallic  oxide,  as  phosphuret  of  iron,  &c 

4.  Phosphuretted  hyarogen.  A  gaseous  compound,  formed  by  Seating 
hosphorus  in  a  retort  completely  filled  with  liquor  potassas.  Gaseous 
nobles  escape,  which  take  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air. 

5.  Phosphorus  of  Baldwin  is  the  ignited  muriate  of  lime ;  phosphorus 
of  Canton,  oyster-shells,  calcined  with  sulphur;  and  phosphorus  of 
Bologna,  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  These  are  consequently  misnomers. 
See  Phosphorescence  by  insulation. 

6.  Phosphorus  Bottle.  A  contrivance  for  obtaining  instantaneous 
light.  It  is  made  by  melting  together  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  a 
bottle,  the  sulphide  of  phosphorus  thus  produced  being  readily  ignited 
by  friction. 

PHOTO-CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  A  method  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cartniell,  in  1858,  of  separating  the  colours  imparted  to  flame  by 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which  consisted  in  the  use  of  coloured 
media  through  which  the  light  was  allowed  to  pass.  These  media,  by 
selective  absorption,  cut  off  the  rays  of  some  colours  and  allowed  others- 
to  pass.  This  process  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  method  of 
spectnim  analysis. 

PHOTOCHEMICAL  INDUCTION.  A  term  expressive  of  the 
effect  of  light  upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  No  action  is 
found  to  take  place  during  the  first  moment  or  two;  action  then 
commences,  and  rapidly  increases  to  a  maximum. 

PHOTO'GR  APH  Y  (<p»t,  <p»rd«,  light,  ypa<pu>,  to  paint).  Helio* 
graphy.  A  term  commonly  applied  to  the  modern  art  of  taking  sun- 
pictures  ;  but  the  term  is  incorrect,  for  it  indicates  the  agency  of  light, 
whereas  it  appears  that  the  picture  is  produced,  not  by  light,  but  by  a 
chemical  agent  accompanying  light,  termed  actinism.  The  term  tran- 
scends the  limits  of  the  art  which  it  designates. 

PHOTOMETER  (<p&«,  <fWof,  light,  h(tPov,  a  measure).  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light.  It  consists  of  Leslie's 
differential  thermometer  with  one  of  the  balls  blackened.  The  clear 
hall  transmits  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it,  and  therefore  its  tempersj- 
ture  is  not  affected ;  tne  black  ball,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  all  the 
light,  and  a  corresponding  elevation  of  temperature  takes  place.  The 
action  of  the  photometer  depends,  therefore,  on  the  heat  produced  by 
the  absorption  of  light. 

PHOxO'METRY  (d>w9,  0»roff,  light,  iaitdov,  a  measure).  A 
method  for  estimating  the  relative  intensities  of  light. 

PHOTOPHOBIA  (<p«v,  furot,  light,  Qopot,  fear).  Intolerance 
of  light ;  a  heightened  sensibility  of  the  retina,  accompanied  by  a  dread 
of  light;  a  symptom  of  amaurosis. 

PHOTOTSIA  (</>«*,  <pc0T<$r,  light,  difue,  sight).  Visus  lucidus. 
Luminous  vision,  a  symptom  of  amaurosis.  It  is  the  marmaryg*  of 
Hippocrates. 

rHRA'GMATA  {(ppdypa,  from  <ppa<rau>,  to  fence).  A  term 
applied,  in  botany,  to  spurious  dissepiments,  which  do  not  alternate  with 
the  stigma — when,  for  instance,  they  ore  horizontal,  as  in  CatharU- 
carpus fistula,  or  vertical,  as  in  VerUna.    See  Dissepiments. 
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PHRENES  (plural  of  <pp4»,  the  mind).  The  diaphragm :  so  called 
because  the  Ancients  supposed  it  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind.  Hence 
the  terms— 

1.  Phrenic.  A  designation  of  the  internal  respiratory  nerve,  which 
goes  to  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Phrenka.  Diseases  affecting  mental  faculties,  the  first  order  of 
the  class  Neurotica  of  Good.  Also,  medicines  which  affect  the  mental 
faculties,  as  narcotics,  inebriants,  &c.  * 

3.  Phrenitis.  Phrensy ;  inflammation  of  the  brain.  A  term  under 
which  have  been  confounded  arachnoiditis  and  encephalitis.  It  con- 
stitutes the  third  genus  of  the  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen.  $p«iht(* 
is  strictly  a  fcm.  adjective,  and  requires  the  addition  of  voaot  to 
complete  its  meaning. 

4.  Phreno-logy  (\6yot,  an  account).  A  description  of  the  mind :  a 
science,  introduced  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  by  which  particular  cha- 
racters and  propensities  are  indicated  by  the  conformation  and  protu- 
berances of  the  skull.  The  several  organs,  with  the  indications  ot  each, 
will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

5.  Phreno-pathia  (-raOot,  disease).  A  general  term  for  mental 
disease  or  insanity ;  synonymous  with  phremca. 

PHTHEI'RIASIS  (d>0iip»a<n«,  the  lousy  disease,  from  4>0ti>,  a 
louse).  Morbus  pedicularis.  Lousiness ;  a  variety  of  malis.  or  cuta- 
neous vermi nation,  occasioned  by  the  several  kinds  of  pediculus  which 
infest  the  human  body.    See  Pediculus  and  Dermatozoa. 

PHTHIR1US  1NGUINAL1S.  The  Crab-louse ;  a  human  parasite, 
belonging  to  the  subdivision  Ectozoa,  infesting  the  groins. 

PHTHPSIS  {(pdlait,  consumption).  A  term  hitherto  employed  as 
synonymous  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  but  capable  of  being 
applied,  as  a  general  term,  to  other  diseases  of  the  lung-tissue.  Thus 
we  have  hemorrhagic  and  embolic  phthisis,  bronchial  and  pneumonic 
phthisis,  syphilitic  phthisis,  fibroid  phthisis,  &c. 

PHTHOE'  (4>6cv»,  to  corrupt).  Ulceration  of  the  lungs.  This, 
and  phthisis,  are  the  two  branches  under  which  the  Greek  pathologists 
generally  treated  of  consumption. 

PHYGE'THLON  (<p6yt6\o»).  A  swelling  and  inflammation  of 
the  glands,  especially  of  the  groin,  like  povpwv,  or  the  Latin  partus. 
The  term  should  probably  be  <ppvytO\o»t  phrygdhlon,  from  </>puya>, 
or  <ppv<T<T<et  to  roast  or  broil. 

PHYLL ARIES  (<pv\kapio»,  dim.  of  «pv\\o»,  a  leaf).  Minute 
leaves,  constituting  the  outer  ring  or  rings  of  bracts,  which  surround  the 
florets  of  chamomile,  wormwood,  and  other  composite  plants. 

PHYLLOCY'ANIN  (<pv\\o»,  a  leaf,  kv<U«k,  blue).  The  blue 
colouring  matter  of  flowers  ;  a  substitute  for  litmus,  extremely  sensitive 
to  minute  traces  of  free  alkali. 

PHYLLODIUM  (<pv\\ov,  a  leaf).  A  term  applied  to  the  petiole 
of  a  leaf,  when  it  is  expanded  and  leafy,  and  the  lamina  abortive,  as 
in  many  species  of  Acacia. 

PHYLLOTA'XIS  (<pv\\ov,  a  leaf,  to£««,  arrangement).  Leaf- 
order;  the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem.  Leaves  are  called 
radical,  when  they  rise  from  the  stem  close  to  the  ground ;  alternate, 
when  each  leaf  is  developed  singly,  and  follows  the  preceding  leaf  in  a 
certain  order;  opposite,  when  the  leaves  are  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  stem ;  veriiciUate,  when  they  are  placea  in  whorls  or 
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circlet  on  the  same  plane ;  decussate,  when  they  are  placed  alternately 
Across  in  pain  at  right  angles. 

PHYLO'GEN\  (<pu\ov,  a  race,  ytwaut,  to  produce).  The  genea- 
logy of  animal  forms ;  a  term  indicating  the  process  of  evolution  in 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  as  to  mark  out  the  line  of 
descent  of  each  group  of  living  beings,  and  to  furnish  it  with  its  proper 
genealogical  tree,  or  "  phylum.*' 

PHY'MA  (rpvun,  tuber,  a  tumor,  from  <pvw,  to  spring  forth).  A 
term  applied  by  Hippocrates,  and  the  older  writers,  to  a  suppurating 
tumor,  and  employee  by  Willan  as  a  generic  term,  including  furun- 
culus,  anthrax,  and  hordeolum.    See  Dermatapostasis. 

PHYMATOID  ($G/ua,  tnber,  iWov,  likeness).  Phyma-like;  a 
term  applied  to  a  form  of  cancer,  called  by  Miller  reticular.  See 
Cancer. 

PHYSAGO'G A  (<f>vsrat  flatus,  iywyot,  carrying  off).  Physagogues 
or  carminatives ;  medicines  for  dispelling  flatulence  and  relieving 
colicky  pain. 

PHY'SALIS  ALKEKE'NGI.  Winter  cherry;  a  solanaceous 
plant  affording  an  example  of  an  accrescent  calyx. — an  interesting  object 
in  a  group  of  skeleton-leaves.  The  fruit  yields  physaliny  a  bitter 
principle,  of  known  repute  in  gout,  and  the  leaves  have  been  used  in 
the  south  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

PHYSCO'NIA  (fu<rd»,  to  inflate}.  Inflation  ;  a  term  substituted 
for  the  megalospiancknus,  or  big- bowel,  of  Hippocrates.  Mason  Good 
utetparabysma,  generally,  for  visceral  turgescence. 

PH  Y'SIC  NUT.  The  seed  of  the  Curcas  purparts  and  C.  tnultifidus. 
The  expressed  oil,  called  jatropha-oit,  has  been  lately  imported  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  wild  castor-seeds. 

PHYSICAL  SALT.  The  name  by  which  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
known  at  Lymington  in  Hampshire. 

PHYSI'CIAN  (6  <pvtrtKos,  from  4>v<m,  nature).  This  term  once 
designated  the  natural  philosopher,  who  was  also  the  medical  man ;  but 
when  the  investigation  of  nature  was  separated  from  the  art  of  healing, 
the  name  'physician'  continued  to  designate  the  latter  only.  In 
classical  literature,  the  tpveiKot,  or  physical  philosopher,  was  distin- 

Suished  from  the  rjQtKot,  or  moral  philosopher,  without  regard  to  the 
ealing  art,  the  professor  of  which  was  called  in  Greek  larpot,  and  in 
Latin  medicus. 

PHYSICS  OpvtriKn,  natural).  The  science  which  is  employed  in 
observing  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  term  me  ta- physics  denotes  a 
science  which  is  distinct  from,  or  beyond,  physics,  as  abstractions, 
accidents,  relations,  &c. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY  (<*>u<tk,  nature,  yiyvuxnct*,  to  judge  of).  The 
study  of  the  general  character,  or  of  diseased  states,  from  the  features  of 
the  face,  and  the  cast  of  the  countenance.  The  three  principal  traits 
observable  in  the  countenance  arc — 

1.  The  oculo'zygomatic  trait,  commencing  at  the  greater  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  lost  a  little  below  the  projection  formed  by  the 
cheek-bone.  This  is  the  index  of  disorders  of  the  ccrcbro- nervous 
system. 

2.  The  nasal  trait,  beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ala  nasi,  and 
embracing  in  a  semicircle,  more  or  less  perfect,  the  outer  line  of  the 
orbicularis  oris.     A  trait  is  sometimes  observed  towards  the  middle  of 
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the  cheek,  forming  a  kind  of  tangent  with  the  natal  trait,  and  tome- 
timet  constituting  the  dimple  of  the  cheeks ;  this  if  called  the  genal 
trait.  These  indicate  disorders  of  the  digestive  passages  and  abdominal 
viscera. 

3.  The  labial  trait,  beginning  at  the  angle  of  the  lips,  and  lost  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  face.  It  indicates  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
air-passages. 

4.  To  these  may  be  added  the  face  gripp6e,  or  pinched-in  face,  a 
term  applied  by  the  French  to  the  expression  of  the  countenance  in 
peritonitis;  the  features  are  altered,  and  appear  drawn  up  towards 
the  forehead,  which  is  wrinkled,  and  the  nose  pointed. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (4>u<rcf,  nature,  Xoyot,  an  account).  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  organic  bodies,  animal  and  vegetable, 
of  the  phenomena  which  they  present,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern 
their  actions.    See  Morphology. 

PHYSCMETER  (<pvvda*,  to  inflate,  nirpov,  a  measure).  A  new 
philosophical  instrument  for  determining  variations  in  a  given  volume 
of  confined  air. 

PHYSOME'TRA  (<t>v<rdu>,  to  inflate,  mjrpa,  the  uterus).  Infla- 
tion of  the  uterus ;  the  presence  of  air  within  the  uterus,  or  uterine 
tympanitis. 

PHYSOSTl'GMATIN.  Eserin.  The  poisonous  principle  of  the 
teed  of  Physostigma  venenosum,  or  Calabar  bean,  a  native  of  western 
Africa. 

PHYTO-ALOPE'KIA  (<f>vr6»t  a  plant,  and  dXowsicfa,  bald- 
ness). The  name  given  to  common  ringworm  by  Gruby,  who  con- 
siders the  granules  of  the  complaint,  as  well  as  the  abnormal  cell- 
tissues  of  fevus,  as  vegetable  formations.  Under  the  same  impres- 
sion, Dr.  Malmtten,  of  Stockholm,  names  the  disease  trichophyton 
tonsurans. 

PHYTODE'RMATA  {<pvr6v,  a  plant,  tippa,  skin).  Diseases  of 
the  skin,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  vegetable  fungi.  Dermatophyte 
is  the  correct  word. 

PHYTO'GRAPHY  (<pvro»,  a  plant,  ypdtpw,  to  write).  An  ac- 
count of  the  rules  observed  in  describing  and  naming  plants. 

PHYTO'LOGY  (<pvr6v,  a  plant,  Xoyot,  an  account).  An  account 
of  plants.  This  term  might  bo  appropriately  substituted  for  the  term 
Botany,  as  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  names  of  the  other 
physical  sciences. 

PH  YTOTHAGOUS  (<p\rr6v%  a  plant,  4>dyo>,  to  eat).  Herbivorous. 
Feeding  or  subsisting  on  vegetables ;  a  term  applied  to  those  animals 
which  subsist  on  vegetable  diet. 

PHYTCSIS  (0utoV,  a  plant).  A  term  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson 
as  a  substitute  for  the  generic  term  pityriasis,  suggestive  of  the  plant- 
like character  of  the  disease. 

PHYTCKTOMY  (<*>vtoV,  a  plant,  ti>v«,  to  cut).  Vegetable 
anatomy ;  the  display  of  the  tissues  of  plants  by  means  of  dissection. 

PI  A  MATER.  Meninx  media.  A  very  vascular  fibrous  tissue, 
investing  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  continued, 
more  or  less  extensively,  into  the  substance  of  these  organs,  along  with 
the  vessels.     See  Dura  Mater. 

PIAN  (a  raspberry).  The  name  given,  on  the  American  coast,  to 
Frambotsio,  or  Yaws.     Mr.  E.  Wilson  says  that  the  term  frian  conveys 
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the  idea,  though  incorrectly,  of  the  disease  being  of  syphilitic  origin. 
See  Framltama. 

PIARRH^E'MIA  (irtap,  fat,  alpa,  blood).  Milkiness  of  the  serum 
or  fatty  blood,  arising  from  free  fat  and  molecular  albumen.  Piarrhaemia 
is  a  physiological  result  of  digestion,  pregnancy,  lactation,  and  hyber- 
nation. Lactescent  serum  is  %  pathological  result  of  disease. — Tanner. 
See  Lipmmia. 

PICA  (pica,  a  pie,  magpie).  Malakia.  Depraved  appetite ;  mor- 
bid propensity  to  swallow  innutritious  substances,  as  coal,  sponge,  &c. 
Paulus  JEgineta  says  that  the  affection  is  so  called  cither  from  the 
variety  of  colours  which  the  bird  (pica)  possesses,  or  from  its  being 
subject  to  this  complaint.  As  bulimia  denotes  depraved  appetite  in 
respect  of  quantity,  in  pica  the  morbid  appetite  is  indicated  by  the 
quality  of  the  substances.     See  AUotriophagia  and  Malakia. 

Pl'CAMAR  (in  pice  amarum).  The  bitter  principle  of  tar,  and  of 
all  empyreumatic  products. 

PI'COLINE  (pue,  picis,  pitch).  A  volatile  oily  base,  isomeric 
with  aniline,  and  found  in  coal-tar;  it  is  probably  identical  with 
odorine. 

PPCRIC  ACID.  Carbaxotic  acid.  The  last  product  of  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo  or  Welter  s  bitter. 

PICRI'N.  A  bitter  substance,  procured  from  Digitalis  purpurea, 
and  said  to  be  identical  with  digitalin. 

PI'CRO  (T iKpos9  bitter).     A  Greek  adjective  denoting  bitterness : — 

1.  Picro-glycion  (yXvirt/c,  sweet).  Dulcarin.  A  principle  obtained 
from  the  Solatium  dulcamara,  or  Bitter-sweet,  supposed  by  Pelletier  to 
be  sugar  combined  with  solanine. 

2.  Picro-lichenin.  An  intensely  bitter  crystalline  compound,  found 
in  the  lichen  Variolara  amara.     It  is  principally  febrifuge. 

3.  Picro-mel  {fil\if  honey).  Literally,  bitter-sweet.  The  character- 
istic principle  of  bile,  or  bile-sugar. 

4.  Picro-toxic  add  (to£ikov,  poison).  Picrotoxin.  A  white  crystal- 
line, intensely  bitter  substance,  procured  from  cocculus  indicus. 

5.  Picro-toxin  (to£mcoV,  poison).  A  non-nitrogemzed,  crystalline 
substance,  constituting  the  deleterious  principle  of  cocculus  indicus. 

PIEZO'METER  (vUgc*,  to  compress,  fitrpito,  to  measure).  A 
measurer  of  compressibility ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  and  other  fluids. 

PIGMENT-ALTERATIONS  (pigmentum,  from  pingere,  to  paint). 
Chromatogenous  diseases.  Discolorations  of  the  skin,  including  leuco- 
derma,  in  which  the  pigment  is  deficient,  and  melanoderma,  in  which  it 
is  in  excess. 

PIGMENT-CELLS  (pingere,  to  paint).  Small,  polygonal,  epider- 
mic or  epithelial  cells,  containing  pigmentary  granules,  imparting  their 
colour  to  the  choroid  and  to  the  ins. 

PIGMENT-LIVER.  Melancemic  liver.  An  accumulation  of 
blackish  or  chocolate-coloured  matter  in  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the 
liver,  sometimes  found  after  death  from  severe  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued  fever. — Tanner. 

PIGME'NTUM  NIGRUM  (pingere,  to  paint).  A  dark-brown  sub- 
stance, which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  coating  of  the 
eye.  The  absence  of  this  substance  in  the  Albino  gives  the  red  colour 
to  the  iris  and  the  pupil. 
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•  Membrana  pigmenti.  A  delicate  membrane  which  retains  the  pig- 
mentum  in  ita  place.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  regular  hexagonal  plates,  and  resembles  a  tessellated  pavement. 

PILA'RE  MA'LUM  (pilus,  a  hair).  Trichiasis.  Hair-disease; 
morbid  organization  or  deficiency  of  hair. 

PILE,  GALVANIC.  An  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
of  galvanism,  and  consisting  of  a  pile,  or  column  of  metallic  plates  of 
zinc  and  copper,  and  discs  of  wet  card,  placed  in  succession  to  one 
another,  in  the  same  regular  order  throughout  the  series. 

PILES.  A  common  term  for  haemorrhoids,  perhaps  derived  from 
pitay  a  ball,  but,  more  probably,  from  pilula.  Bleeding  piles  are  at- 
tended with  a  discharge  of  blood ;  in  blind  piles  there  is  no  such  dis- 
charge.   See  Hemorrhoids. 

PFLEUS.  A  felt  cap  or  hat.  The  botanical  term  for  the  upper- 
most part  of  an  agaric,  resembling  an  umbrella  in  form. 

PI'LINE  (pilus,  a  hair).  Impermeable  spongio-piline.  A  kind  of 
cloth,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sponge  and  wool,  felted  together,  so  as 
to  form  an  even  and  soft  fabric,  and  afterwards  rendered  waterproof  by 
a  coating  of  caoutchouc ;  employed  as  a  substitute  for  poultices  ana 
fomentation-cloths. 

PILLARS.  A  term  applied,  from  its  obvious  significance,  to  the 
borders  of  the  aponeurosis  which  bound  the  external  abdominal  ring  on 
either  side ;  to  two  strong  muscular  masses  which  pass  down  from  the 
diaphragm  to  the  spinal  column ;  and  to  the  two  curved  folds  of  mu- 
cous membrane  constituting  the  arches  of  the  palate. 

PILOCARPINE.  Jaborandine.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  Pilo- 
carpus pinnaius. 

PILOC  V8TIC  TUMOR  (iriXot,  wool  or  hair  wrought  into  felt, 
icuffTit,  a  bladder).  An  encyBted  tumor  contain  ing  hair  and  fatty  matters. 

PILO'SITY  (pilosus%  hairy).  A  term  applied  to  certain  surfaces  of 
plants  which  are  covered  with  hairs  which  are  long,  soft,  and  erect,  as 
in  Daucus  carota. 

PI'LULA  (dim.  of  nUa\  a  ball).  A  pill.  A  mass  of  a  consistence 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  globular  form,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  of  too 
difficult  solution  in  the  stomach. 

PI'LUS.  The  general  term  for  the  hair  of  the  head,  beard,  or  other 
part  of  any  creature.  Pili  eomgeniii  are  the  hairs  which  grow  during 
the  festal  state,  as  those  of  the  head,  the  eye-brow,  the  eye-lash ;  put 
posigeniti  are  the  hairs  which  grow  after  birth,  as  distinguished  from  the 
congenital  hairs.    See  Cupillus. 

PIME'NTA.  Pimento.  The  dried  unripe  berries  of  Eugenia  Pi- 
menta%  or  Allspice  tree ;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

Pimentie  acid.  Heavy  oil  of  pimento,  a  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
pimento  or  allspice.  The  other  constituent,  or  light  oil,  is  called 
pimento-hydro-carbon. 

PIMPLE  (papula).  A  small  acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
with  an  inflamed  base.    See  Papula. 

PIN,  or  PIN-EYE.  A  variety  of  synizesis,  or  contracted  pupil,  so 
called  from  its  being  sometimes  contracted  to  nearly  the  diameter  of  a 
pin's  head.  Hence  the  words  of  Shakspere:— "  Wish  all  eyes  blind 
with  the  pin  and  web."'    See  Web. 

PINCHBECK.  An  allov  of  copper  and  zinc,  made  in  imitation  of 
gold.    It  is  sometimes  called  tombac,  similor,  and  petit  or. 
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PI'NEAL  GLAND  (pineut,  of  pine).  A  soft  grav  substance  of  the 
brain,  situated  above  the  tubercula  quadrigemina ;  it  is  of  a  conical 
form,  resembling  a  pine-cone,  and  hence  is  also  termed  eonorium.  It 
is  very  improperly  called  a  gland. 

Pineal  concretions.  Calculi  of  the  pineal  gland,  proved  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

PINGUECULA  (ptnguis,  fat).  A  form  of  pterygium,  occurring  in 
elderly  persons,  and  consisting  of  little  yellow,  apparently  adipose, 
granules  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  Under  the  conjunctiva. 

PINGUEDO  (ptnguis,  fat).  Fat  or  fatness.  It  is  said  that  pt»- 
guedo  melts  quicker,  and  hardens  slower,  than  adept ;  and  that,  while 
adept  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  muscles,  and  adheres  to  the  mem- 
branes, pinguedo  lies  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin.  Adipem  tenuare, 
to  make  leaner.  PinguUudo  is  fatness,  but  it  is  only  used  figuratively. 
See  Adept. 

PINIC  ACID  (pinw,  the  pine).  An  acid  obtained  from  resin ;  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

rINNA.  The  fin  of  a  fish.  A  portion  of  the  external  ear,  termed 
pinna  auricula,  or  the  auricle,  representing  a  kind  of  funnel,  which 
projects  from  the  side  of  the  head,  and  collects  the  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere ;  it  is  the  flap  of  the  ear  without  the  auditory  tube.  See 
Meatus  auditoriut. 

PI'NNATE  LEAF  (pinnatut,  feathered).  The  form  of  leaf  in  which 
simple  leaflets  are  placed  on  each  side  of  a  common  petiole,  as  in  poly- 
pody. The  same  modifications  occur  as  in  the  palmate  leaf,  with 
similar  terms,  as  pinnatifid,  pinnatipartite,  pinnatisectcd,  and  pinnati- 
lobate.  When  there  is  no  odd  leaflet  at  the  end,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
abruptly  pinnate,  as  in  Orobus  tuberosus. 

PINT.  Octariut.  A  term  of  High  Dutch  origin,  signifying  a  little 
measure  of  wine.  The  imperial  liquid  measure  contains  34659  cubic 
inches :  it  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 

PINTA.  A  partial  melasma,  endemic  in  Mexico.  The  term  is 
derived  from  ptnta,  a  spot ;  pintar,  to  paint,  to  begin  to  deepen  in 
colour,  like  ripening  grapes ;  hence  pintas  roxas,  the  petechia)  of  pur- 
pura.— E.  Wuton. 

PINUS.  A  genus  of  coniferous  plants,  several  species  of  which 
yield  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  &c. 

PIPEK.  A  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  comprising  the  species 
Cubeba,  supposed  to  yield  the  officinal  Cubeba ;  and  the  long  and  black 
peppers  of  commerce. 

Piperine.  The  crystalline  principle  of  some  species  of  Piper,  or 
pepper,  but  not  the  cause  of  the  acrimony  of  pepper,  which  is  due  to  a 
peculiar  soft  resin. 

PITETTE.  A  little  pipe.  A  graduated  tube  for  transferring  speci- 
fic quantities  of  liquors  from  vessef  to  vessel.  There  are  two  kinds,  the 
bulb  pipette  and  the  tcale  pipette. 

PI'SIFORM  (pisutn,  a  pea, /orma,  likeness).  Pea-like ;  the  desig- 
nation of  the  fourth  bono  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus. 

PPST1L  (pistillum,  a  pestle).     A  technical  term  applied  to  the 
female  or  central  organ  of  a  flower,  consisting  of  the  ovarium,  the 
style,  and  the  stigma.     The  pistil,  in  fact,  represents  the  metamor- 
phosed leaf  or  leaves  called  carpels,  which  eventually  become  the/rut/ 
of  the  plant. 
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PITCH.  Pix  nigra.  The  altered  resin  which  results  on  inspissating 
tar,  or  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

PITCH,  CHANGES  OF.  A  term  applied  to  certain  percussion- 
signs  observed  in  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  They  are 
described  nnder  the  article  Change  of  Pitch. 

PITCHBLENDE.  A  mineral  of  Saxony,  in  which  the  metal 
uranium  was  discovered  ;  it  was  named  from  its  black  appearance. 

PITCHER-PLANT.  A  plant  in  which  the  petiole  is  dilated  and 
hollowed  out,  like  a  pitcher,  the  lamina  being  articulated  to  it,  and 
closing  the  orifice.  The  pitcher  is  called  ascidium,  and  the  lid  operculum. 
It  occurs  in  Nepenthes,  in  Sarracenia,  &c. 

PITH.  The  medulla  of  plants ;  a  cylindrical  or  angular  column  of 
cellular  tissue,  traversing  the  stem  ana  branches  of  exogenous  plants, 
and  terminating  in  the  leaf-buds. 

PI'TTACAL  (irtVra,  pitch,  tcaXov,  beautiful).  A  beautiful  blue 
colouring  matter,  discovered  in  the  oil  of  tar. 

PITTA'CIUM  (*itto,  pitch).  A  piece  of  cloth  covered  with  a 
salve ;  a  soothing  plaster  for  the  head,  or  other  part. — Celsus. 

PITTED  TISSUE.  Bolhrenchyma.  A  modification  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  plants,  having  its  sides  marked  by  vits,  sunk  in  the  substance 
of  the  membrane.  It  was  formerly  called  aotted  ducts,  vasiform  tissue, 
&c. 

PITUI'TA.  Phlegm ;  viscid  mucus ;  serosity.  Horace  speaks  of 
lenta  pituUa,  the  tough  mucus  secreted  by  the  intestines. 

1.  Pituitary  membrane.  A  designation  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 

2.  Pituitary  stem.  A  portion  of  the  brain,  formerly  called  the 
infundibulum. 

3.  Pituitary  body.  A  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in  the 
sella  turcica,  and  was  formerly  called  the  pituitary  gland.  It  is  not 
glandular. 

PITYRI'A8IS  (iriTvp'iacrtXy  from  irirvpov,  furfur,  bran).  Herpes 
furfuraceus.  Branny  tetter.  Non-contagious  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle;  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  the  pro- 
duction of  minute  white  scales  or  patches  of  irregular  form,  and  named 
from  the  furfuraceous  or  bran- like  desquamation  by  which  it  is  at- 
tended. The  varieties  are—- pityriasis  capitis,  dandriff  of  the  head, 
occurring  in  infants;  pityriasis  rubra,  red  dandriff,  occurring  in 
advanced  life;  pityriasis  versicolor,  dandriff  characterized  by  the 
variegated  appearance  of  the  skin,  and  referred  to  parasitic  affections  as 
a  synonym  of  Tinea  versicolor;  and  pityriasis  nigra,  or  black  dandriff, 
occurringin  children  born  in  India. 

PIVOT-JOINT.  A  joint  in  which  a  given  bone  furnishes  an  axis, 
or  tnvot,  on  which  another  turns,  as  in  the  atlas  and  axis;  or 
itself  turns  on  its  own  axis,  resting  on  another  bone,  as  in  the  fore* 
arm. 

PIX,  PICIS  (Wtto).  Pitch ;  the  resin  of  the  wood  of  coniferous 
plants,  extracted  by  fire  and  inspissated,  comprising  the  varieties,  tar, 
Burgundypitch,  black  pitch,  &c. 

PLACE/BO.  Literally,  though  incorrectly,  /  will  please ;  a  term 
applied  to  any  medicine  given  to  humour  the  patient,  as  a^oW-pill,  &c 

PLACE'tf  TA  (wXdf ,  a  plain).  Literally,  a  cake.  The  after-birth ; 
an  organ  formed  for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  service  of  the  foetus.    The 
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human  placenta  it  composed  of  two  parts,  viz.,  ihe  foetal  placenta,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  dense  tufts  of  branched  vascular  villi ;  and  the  uterine 
placenta,  formed  of  the  substance  of  the  decidua,  which  penetrates 
oetween  the  villi  of  the  former,  even  to  the  surface  of  the  chorion,  and 
completely  encloses  them. 

1.  Placenta  prawia.  A  term  denoting  attachment  of  the  placenta 
over  the  mouth,  instead  of  to  the  fundus,  of  the  uterus.  Prawia  de- 
notes, going  before,  leading  the  way. 

2.  In  botanv,  the  placenta  is  that  part  of  the  ovarium  to  which  the 
seeds  are  attacked ;  it  may  be  central  or  parietal,  according  as  it  occu- 
pies the  centre  or  the  walls  of  the  ovarium,  respectively. 

PLADARO'SIS  («-\aoapof ,  wet).  A  fungous  and  flaccid  tumor 
within  the  eye-lid ;  supposed  to  be  the  purulent  ophthalmia. 

PLAGUE  (irXiiyri,  plaga,  a  stroke,  from  trXncrcrw,  to  strike).  A 
continued  contagious  fever,  usually  of  an  adynamic  tjpe,  accompanied 
with  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechia*,  and  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  typhus.  It  is  denominated  \oinox  by  the  Greeks,  pestis  and 
pestilentia  by  the  Latins,  la  peste  by  the  French,  vestUenza  by  the 
Italians,  and  Pest  by  the  Germans.  (The  Latin  word  plaga  is  used  by 
Celsus  to  signify  an  incision :  "  levibus  plagis  incidere,"  to  make 
superficial  incisions.) 

PLAITED.  A  form  of  aestivation  or  vernation,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  folded  lengthwise,  like  the  plaits  of  a  fan,  as  in  many 
palms. 

PLANTA  PEDIS.    The  sole  or  under  surface  of  the  foot. 

PLA'NTAIN-MEAL.  Conouin-tay.  A  whitish  meal,  obtained 
from  the  core  of  the  Musa  Saptentum,  Plantain  or  Banana.  A  starch 
is  also  procured  from  this  plant. 

PLANT A'RIS  (planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot).  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  os 
calcis ;  it  extends  the  foot.  Also,  the  name  given  to  two  divisions,  the 
internal  and  the  external,  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  inner  ankle. 

PLANUM  OS  (  planum,  smooth).  The  former  name  of  the  orbital 
portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

P  LA'S  MA  OirXaaua,  anything  formed  or  moulded).  1.  The  co- 
lourless fluid  of  the  blood,  also  called  liquor  sanguinis,  in  which  the 
yellowish-red  particles,  called  corpuscle*,  are  suspended.  2.  The  viscous 
material  of  a  cell  from  which  the  new  developments  take  place. 

Plasmata  broncJiiorum.    Casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

PLASMO'PHAGOUS  (irXdeua,  anything  formed  or  moulded, 
ipayiivy  to  eat).  A  term  applied  to  a  form  of  nutrition  of  plants,  de- 
pending on  the  assimilation  of  living  organic  matter,  without  elimina- 
tion or  distinction  of  any  kind  between  useful  and  useless  substances, 
as  in  the  nutrition  of  parasites.    See  Biophagous  and  Necrophagous. 

PLASTER.  Emplastrum.  A  solid  and  tenacious  compound,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on  fixed  oils  and  fats.  Why  should 
a  plaster  ready  for  use  be  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  composition 
from  which  it  is  made  ?  It  is  like  calling  a  table  "  a  wood/*  See 
8apo. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS.  The  white  powder  obtained  by  calcining 
gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  named  from  its  being  first  found  at 
Afontmartre  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
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PLASTER  OF  RIVERIUS.  Composed  of  Armenian  bole,  tern 
sigillata,  vinegar,  and  white  of  egg ;  used  in  caaea  of  aneurysm. 

PLASTIC  ELEMENT  (wXa<rr»*0«,  fit  for  moulding  from  vXaera, 
to  mould).  An  element  which  contain!  the  germ  of  a  higher  form. 
Plastic  force  is  the  generative  or  formative  power  of  organized  bodies, 
also  called  nisus  forrnativus.  Surgeons  call  the  liquor  sanguinis  plastic 
lymph.  Lichen  and  strophulus  are  supposed  to  arise  from  fibrous  or 
plastic  inflammation. 

PLASTIC  SURGERY  (irXa<rriKo«,  fit  for  moulding,  from  *\d<r- 
trot,  to  mould).  Reparative  Surgery.  The  performance  of  operations 
for  the  repair  of  deficiencies  in  structure,  whether  resulting  from  injury, 
from  disease,  or  from  malformation. 

-PLASTY.  This  term  forms  a  suffix  in  several  words,  denoting 
artificial  formation,  as  in  hetero-plasty,  rhino-plasty,  &c.  The  complete 
expression  is  wXaaTi*^  Ti^n*  plastic  art,  of  which  "  plasty  "  is  an 
irregular  modification. 

PLATEIA'SMA  fw-Xarvv,  broad).  A  defect  in  speech,  charac- 
terized bv  the  term  blobber-lipped,  and  observed  in  persons  with  very 
thick  and  broad  lips. 

PLATlNOCYA*NOGEN.  The  supposed  radical  of  a  series  of 
bodies,  called  platinocyanides.    It  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 

PLATINUM.  A  heavy,  dull,  white  metal  discovered  in  the  auri- 
ferous sand  of  certain  rivers  in  America.  Its  name  is  a  diminutive  of 
plata,  silver,  and  indicates  its  whiteness. 

1.  Platinum,  spongy.  Platinum  procured  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division,  though  the  particles  adhere  slightly  together.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  sponge,  though  perfectly  metallic. 

2.  Platinum,  black.  Metallic  platinum  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  by  decomposing  the  chloride  by  means  of  galvanism. 

3.  Resin  of  platinum.  A  residuary  resinous  matter,  obtained  by 
distilling  bi-chloride  of  platinum  with  acetone. 

PLATYCCRIA  (wXa™,  broad,  itdpn,  the  pupil).  Dilatation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

PLATY'8MA  MYCDES  (wXaTvoyia,  a  flat  piece,  or  plate, 
HvwSn?,  fleshy  or  full  of  flesh ;  the  terminal  -Adnt  denoting  fulness). 
A  muscular  expansion,  arising  from  the  cellular  substance  of  the  neck, 
and  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw,  whence  it  extends  superiorly  to  the 
face;  it  is  also  called  musculus  cutaneus,  &c  It  draws  the  skin 
of  the  cheek  downwards ;  and,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  brings  the 
skin  under  the  lower  jaw  upwards.  It  is  commonly  called  Platysma 
myoides. 

PLE'CTRUM  {tr\n*TPot,,  anything  to  strike  with,  from  -r\n<r<rw, 
to  strike).  1.  The  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  2.  The 
uvula,     o.  The  tongue. —  Webster. 

PLEDGET.  PeniciUus  or  penicillum.  A  compress;  a  roll  or  tent 
of  lint,  for  absorbing  the  matter  discharged  from  wounds. 

PLE'OCHROISM  (xXio«,  full,  xP°a>  colour).  A  property  of 
many  mineral  substances  of  exhibiting  two  or  more  distinct  colours 
when  viewed  in  different  directions  by  transmitted  light  See  Dichroism. 

PLETHO'RA  (irXi|6wpa,  fulness,  from  wX40<»,  to  fill).  A  state 
of  the  system  characterized  by  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  or  of  its 
solid  constituents.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  hyperemia  and  poly- 
cemia. 
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1.  Plethora  ad  molem,  ad  rata,  ad  venas.  In  this  the  redundancy 
absolutely  exceeds  what  the  healthy  state  of  the  individual  constitution 
would  require  or  bear. 

2.  Plethora  ad  vires.  In  this  the  redundancy  is  relatively  excessive 
in  reference  to  the  actual  strength  of  the  system. 

3.  Plethora  ad  spatiwn.  In  this  the  redundancy  is  referred  to  reduced 
capacity  of  vessels,  the  actual  quantity  remaining  the  same. 

4.  Plethora  ad  volumen.  In  this  the  redundancy  arises  from  increase 
of  bulk  without  actual  increase  of  quantity. 

PLEURA  (irXtvpd,  the  side,  pi.  of  vXcvpoy,  a  rib).  A  serous 
membrane  which  encloses  each  lung,  invests  it  as  far  as  the  root,  and 
is  then  reflected  upon  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  That  portion  of  the 
membrane  which  is  in  relation  with  the  lung  is  called  pleura  pul- 
monale ;  that  in  contact  with  the  parietes,  pleura  costalis.  tThe  terms 
nrXivpd  snd  nrXtvpov  denote  a  rib,  not  a  membrane.  The  pleura 
of  modern  writers  is  the  virtgaucMC  (sc.  vuiiv)  of  Aretseus  and  Galen, 
or  the  membrane  which  fastens  together  internally,  or  under  girds,  the 
whole  of  the  ribs.  1 

PLEURENCHYMA  (wXtvprf,  the  side,  tyXvua,  anything  poured 
in).  A  designation  of  the  woody,  or  fibro-vascular,  tissue  of  plants, 
consisting  of  elongated  tubes,  tapering  to  each  end,  lying  in  bundles, 
and  communicating  with  one  another  by  invisible  pores. 

PLEURl'TIS  (vXtvptTiv,  sc.  i/o'<ro«).  Pleurisy ;  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  or  serous  membranes  which  invest  the  lungs  and  inner  sur- 
face of  the  thoracic  walls.    See  Pleura. 

1.  Pleurodynia  (ddvvtj,  pain).  Pleural gia.  Intercostal  rheuma- 
tism ;  inflammation  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  pleura,  unaccom- 
panied by  cough,  expectoration,  or  hard  pulse.  It  is  also  called  "  false 
pleurisy. 

2.  Pleuro-pneumonia.  Acute  pleurisy  complicated  with  pneumonia, 
sometimes  called  pleuro-peripneumonia.  If  the  pleurisy  predominate, 
the  disease  is  sometimes  termed  pneumo-plcuritis. 

3.  Pleuro-rrhesa  serosa.  An  effusion  of  serum,  or  of  serum  mixed 
with  blood,  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  hydrothorax  or  dropsy  of  the  chest. 

PLEURO-CESOPHAGEA'LIS.  A  special  muscle  of  the  oesophagus, 
arising  from  the  left  wall  of  the  posterior  mediastinum^  and  uniting 
with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus. 

PLEUROTHOTONOS  (*\ivp60*»,  from  the  side,  tciVm,  to 
stretch).  Tetanus  lateralis.  Tetanus  of  the  lateral  muscles  ;  a  spas- 
modic disease  in  which  the  body  is  bent  to  one  side.  See  Emprosthatonos. 

PLEXl'METER  (wX^^tv,  percussion,  viTpov,  a  measure).  A 
measurer  of  percussion ;  a  term  applied  by  M.  Piorry  to  the  ivory  plate 
with  which  he  performed  mediate  percussion. 

PLEXUS  (plecter*,  to  weave).  A  kind  of  net-work  of  interlacing 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  or  fibres. 

1.  Plexus  ckoriotdes,  A  small  mass  of  blood-vessels  and  reddish 
granulations,  found  in  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum,  or  fourth  ven- 
tricle, and  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  chorion. 

2.  Plexus  retiformis.  A  term  applied  to  the  erectile  spongy  tissue  of 
the  vagina,  from  its  net-like  appearance. 

3.  Plexus  solans.  An  assemblage  of  ganglia  and  interlaced  and 
anastomosing  filaments,  surrounding  the  two  semi-lunar  ganglia  of  the 
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abdomen.  It  gives  off  numerous  filaments,  which  accompany,  under 
the  name  of  plexuses,  all  the  branches  given  off  by  the  abdominal  aorta. 
Thus,  from  the  solar  plexus  are  derived  the  phrenic,  the  gastric,  the 
hepatic  plexus,  &c. 

PLICA  (jolicare,  to  knit  together).  A  fold,  a  plait,  a  duplicature. 
The  classical  word  is  plicatura. 

1.  Plica  hmgiludinales.  A  term  applied  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus. 

2.  Plica  palmata.  A  term  applied  to  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
observed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  cervix  uteri.  They  are  also  termed 
arftor  vita  ulerina. 

3.  Plica  semilunaris.  A  slight  duplicature  of  the  conjunctiva,  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula ;  the  rudiment  of  the  third  lid  of  ani- 
mals, the  membrana  niditans  of  birds. 

4.  Plica  sigmo'idea.  A  term  applied  to  the  folds  which  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  sacculi  of  the  large  intestine. 

PLICA  POLO'NICA  {plicate,  to  knit  together).  TricJtosis plica. 
Literally,  the  Polish  plait  or  fold ;  a  parasitical  disease  of  the  hair,  so 
named  from  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  is  plaited  or  matted  together 
into  a  compact  mass  by  a  viscid  and  offensive  secretion ;  occurring  most 
frequently  in  Poland.  This  affection  is  said  to  be  frequently  preceded 
by  perverted  appetite ;  hence  the  proverb,  u  Saspe  sub  pica  latet  seu 
foetus  seu  plica."  Alibert  distinguishes  this  affection,  according  to  the 
form  it  assumes,  into — 

1.  Plique  multiforme,  in  which  the  hairs  form  a  great  number  of 
ropes  hanging  round  the  face,  like  serpents  round  the  Gorgon's  head. 

2.  Plique  a  queue*  ou  solitaire,  in  wnich  the  whole  hair  is  united  into 
one  long  plica,  or  tail,  principally  occurring  in  females,  and  in  those 
who  wear  their  hair  after  the  national  Polish  fashion. 

3.  Plique  en  masse,  ou  larvie,  in  which  the  hair  is  all  melted  into 
one  cake,  covering  the  head  like  a  helmet. 

4.  Under  the  term  Trichosis  plica,  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  has  de- 
scribed the  Polish  ringworm,  wnich  he  considered  to  be  a  state  of 
granular  degeneration  of  the  hair,  analogous  to  ringworm  of  the  scalp. 

PLICATE  (plicatus,  folded  together).  Folded  together;  a  term 
applied,  in  botany,  to  a  form  of  vernation,  in  which  the  leaf  exhibits 
several  folds,  like  those  of  a  fan,  as  in  vine. 

PLOCATUA  CA'NDIDA.  Ceylon  Moss;  an  Algaceous  plant, 
abounding  in  mucilaginous  and  starchy  matter,  and  yielding  a  decoction 
and  *  jelly  employed  in  pharmacy. 

PLUMB  A'GO.  Graphite.  A  substance  commonly  called  black 
lead,  found  in  primary  mountains,  and  supposed  to  be  a  carburet  of 
iron.  Essentially,  it  is  nearly  a  pure  form  of  carbon,  the  presence  of 
iron  being  accidental. 

PLUMBISM  (plumbum,  lead).  An  unclassical  term  for  disease 
occasioned  by  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system. 

PLUMBUM.  Lead;  a  metal  of  a  bluish-gray  colour.  Plumbum 
was  formerly  used  as  a  generic  term ;  thus,  according  to  Pliny,  tin  was 
called  Plumbum  album ;  and  Agricola  calls  lead  plumbum  nigrum. 
By  the  alchemists  lead  was  called  Saturn.  [Plumb-um  is  essentially 
the  same  word  as  /udXv/9-ot,  or  no\vp6-ot,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
interchange  which  occurs,  in  the  classical  languages,  between  certain 
consonantal    See  Lead. 

k  k  2 
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1.  Ores  of  lead.  Lead  if  combined  with  sulphur,  forming  galena  ; 
with  chlorine,  forming  horn-lead ;  with  oxygen,  forming  native  minium  ; 
and  with  carbonic  acid,  forming  white  lead-ore. 

2.  Oxides  of  lead.  These  are  the  suboxide,  of  a  gray  colour ;  the 
oxide,  protoxide  or  massicot,  which  is  yellow;  the  red  oxide,  or 
minium ;  and  the  binoxide,  peroxide,  or  puce  oxide,  of  a  brown  colour. 
The  last  is  also  termed  plumbic  arid,  a  compound  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  it  yields  oxygen  to  substances  which  hare  an  affinity 
for  that  element. 

PLUMMER'S  PILL.  The  Compound  Calomel-pill  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, consisting  of  calomel,  antimony,  guaiacum,  and  treacle. 
One  grain  of  calomel  is  contained  in  six  grains  of  the  preparation  of  the 
London  College. 

PLU'MULE  (plumula,  a  little  feather).  The  feather-like  ascend- 
ing axis  of  the  embryo  of  a  seed ;  the  rudiment  of  the  stem,  leaves,  and 
flowers  of  the  new  plant  It  is  also  called  gem  mule,  from  gemmula,  a 
small  bud.    See  Radicle. 

PNEUMA,  PNEU'MATOS  (tn^,  .arot).  Wind;  any  aeri- 
form fluid. 

1.  Pneum-arthrosis.  An  effusion  of  air  within  the  joints,  which  dis- 
appears spontaneously,  and  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
even  hours.  It  often  occurs  in  the  knee  during  the  convalescence  from 
articular  rheumatism,  &c    Pneumat-arihrosis  is  a  better  term. 

2.  Pneumatic  trough.  A  trough  or  cistern  of  wood  or  japanned  tin 
for  collecting  gases  which  are  not  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  water. 

3.  Pneumatica.  Pneumatics,  or  medicines  which  influence  die 
functions  of  respiration  and  calorification. 

4.  Pneumatics.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  air  and  other  compressible  fluids,  as  fluidity,  weight,  elas- 
ticity, &c. 

5.  Pneumatocele  («ri}Xfj,  a  tumor).  1.  Hernia  of  the  lung ;  the  pro- 
trusion of  a  portion  of  the  lung  at  some  part  of  the  thoracic  walls, 
forming  a  tumor  under  the  skin.    2.  A  distension  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

6.  Pneumato-meter  (uItdov,  a  measure).  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  quantity  of  air  taken  into,  and  discharged  from,  the  lungs  at 
each  inspiration  and  expiration,  respectively.  The  term  spirometer  it 
inadmissible,  being  hybrid. 

7.  Pneumatosis.  A  blowing  up.  A  distension  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane by  air.  The  result  of  the  distension  should  be  designated  pneu- 
matoma.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

8.  Pneumo-pericardium ;  tmeumato-pericardium.  A  collection  of 
air  within  the  pericardium,  frequently  observed  in  the  examination  of 
dead  bodies,  particularly  such  as  have  been  kept  for  some  time ;  it 
may  exist  also  previously  to  death. 

9.  Pneumo-tkorax  (0<*pa£,  the  thorax  or  chest).  Pneumato-thorax. 
Air  in  the  chest ;  a  collection  of  aeriform  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  and  collapse  of  the  lung.  When  there  is  liquid  with  the  air, 
the  disease  is  called  pneumothorax  with  effusion.     [As  we  have  manv 


malo-thorax—z  term  which  might  be  claimed  also  on  classical  grounds.} 
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PNEUMO-CONIO'SIS  (wnu/iw*,  the  long,  «<Sm,  duet).  A  term 
introduced  by  Zenker  to  denominate  that  form  of  "  professional  phthi- 
sis," which  is  occasioned  by  the  inhalation  of  various  dusts  or  powders, 
and  occurs  among  needle-makers,  stone-cutters,  &c.  See  Anthracosit, 
which  might  be  called  anthracotic  pneumoconiosis  among  moulders. 

PNEU MO-GASTRIC  NERVES.  The  par  vasrum,  nervi  vari,  or 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to  the  lungs  and  the  stomach.  From 
its  numerous  distributions,  it  has  been  termed  the  middle  sympathetic 
nerve, 

Pneumo-gastric  Lobule.  A  small  foliated  or  lamellated  tuft  of  the 
cerebellum,  also  ca\\ed  flocculus. 

PNEUMO-H&MORRHA'GIA  (vvtvuwv,  the  lung,  alua,  blood, 
pfiyvvfxi,  to  burst  forth).  A  term  proposed  by  Andral,  to.  denote 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  the  term  "apoplexy**  having  been  originally 
applied  to  a  determinate  group  of  symptoms,  and  not  to  any  particular 
form  of  organic  lesion.    See  Droncho-hamorrhagia. 

PNEUMO'NIA  {itvsvfiuvy  ttviv  novo?,  the  lung).  Peripneumonia ; 
pneumonitis.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Laennec 
distinguishes  acute  pneumonia  into  engorgement,  or  inflammatory  con- 
gestion ;  hepatization,  or  the  red  hepatization  of  Andral ;  and  purulent 
infiltration,  or  the  gray  hepatization  of  that  writer. 

1.  Lobar,  lobular,  or  vesicular  pneumonia.  Terms  applied  to  pneu- 
monia, according  as  it  affects  whole  or  continuous  parts  of  lobes,  the 
polygonal  subdivision  of  these,  or  the  vesicles  in  general. 

2.  Catarrhal  pneumonia.  An  intense  inflammation  of  the  fine  and 
terminal  bronchi,  which  rapidly  spreads  to  the  pulmonary  parenchyma, 

3.  Traumatic  pneumonia  is  the  result  of  wound  of  a  lung. 
PNEUMONIC    ACID    (»i/*u/i»v    the    lung).      Pulmonic   acid. 

The  name  given  to  an  acid  supposed  to  exist  in  the  lungs  of  most  ani- 
mals, partly  free,  but  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  soda-salt.  It  is  incor- 
rectly written  pneumic  acid. 

PNEUMONO'METER  (ttvsvuhv,  the  lung,  iiirpoy,  a  measure). 
Pulmometer.  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  power  of  the  lungs,  by 
measuring  the  quantity  of  air  inbaled  at  a  single  inspiration.  In  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  only  two  or  three  pints  will  be  inbaled ;  in  health, 
eight  or  nine  pints  may  be  inspired. 

PODAGRA  («row«,  voe'd'c,  a  foot,  £ypa,  seizure).  8trictly  speak- 
ing, a  local  variety  of  regular  gout  attacking  the  foot    See  Gout. 

PODOCARPrNIC  ACID.  A  name  given  by  A.  C.  Oudemans 
to  a  new  acid,  allied  to  the  resins,  which  occurs  in  the  wood  of  the 
Podocarpus  cupressina  of  Java. 

PODOGY'NIUM  (rout,  nrote*,  a  foot,  yi/i/ij,  a  female).  The 
etalk  upon  which  the  ovary  is  seated  in  certain  plants,  as  Passiflora. 
It  is  also  called  oynophorey  thecaphorc,  and  basigymum. 

PODOPH  Y'LLIN.  PodoihyUi  resina.  Resin  of  Podophyllum ; 
*  resin  procured  from  the  dried  rhizome  of  the  Podophyllum  peltatum, 
■called  Mandrake,  May-apple,  or  Wild  Lemon;  a  Ranunculaceous plant, 
imported  from  North  America,  where  it  is  reputed  a  complete  substitute 
for  mercury  and  its  preparations,  and  has  hence  acquired  the  name  of 
"  vegetable  calomel." 

PODOSPEHMIUM  (irou«,  woo'o'c,  a  foot,  <r-ripua,  seed).  A  term 
applied  by  some  writers  to  the  funiculus  or  umbilical  cord,  by  which 
the  ovule  of  some  plants  is  connected  with  the  placenta. 
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PODOTHE'CA  (wovt,  v-oMc,  a  foot,  0i$*t|,  a  receptacle).  The 
cuticle  of  the  foot;  an  anatomical  preparation.  Thus  chriro-thoca  (x«^P* 
£fi po«,  the  hand)  is  the  cuticle  of  the  hand. 

PGSCI'LIA  (iroiKiXia,  a  marking  with  various  colours,  embroidery). 
A  term  applied  to  piebald  skin. 

POINTING  OF  ABSCESS.  That  part  of  an  abscess  at  which  soft- 
ening takes  place,  the  skin  bulges  over  the  part,  and  fluctuation  becomes 
perceptible. 

POISON-NUT.  The  vernacular  and  characteristic  name  of  the 
crow-fig  or  nux  vomica. 

POISON-VALLEY  OF  JAVA.  A  valley  of  Java,  affording  the  most 
remarkable  natural  example  of  an  atmosphere  overloaded  with  carbonic 
acid  gas, 

POISONED  WOUNDS.  "  Wounds  inoculated  with  foreign  matter, 
producing  general  symptoms,  or  propagating  inflammation  to  other  parts 
of  the  bod  v." 

POISONS.  Pharmaca.  Substances  which  derange  the  vital  func- 
tions and  produce  death,  by  an  action  not  mechanical.  These  sub- 
stances are  arranged  by  Dr.  Cbristison,  according  to  their  action  upon 
the  animal  economy,  into  three  classes,  viz. : — 

I.  Irritant  Poisons,  or  those  which  produce  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion, as  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  anti- 
mony, zinc,  lead,  baryta,  and  cantharides. 

II.  Narcotic  Poisons,  or  those  which  produce  stupor,  delirium,  and 
other  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as  opium,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  poisonous  gases. 

III.  Narcotico- acrid  Poisons,  or  those  which  produce  sometimes 
irritation,  sometimes  narcotism,  sometimes  both  together ;  these  are  all 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  strychnia,  nux  vomica,  and 
poisonous  fungi. 

L  Irritant  Poisons. 

1.  The  Mineral  Acids. — The  principal  of  these  are  the  Sulphuric, 
the  Hydrochloric,  and  the  Nitric. 

Symptoms. — Sense  of  burning  in  the  stomach  and  throat ;  eructations 
from  the  gases  evolved  in  the  stomach  by  chemical  decomposition  ;  the 
lips  shrivelled,  at  first  whitish,  afterwards,  if  from  nitric  acid,  yel- 
lowish, if  from  sulphuric  acid,  brownish;  difficulty  of  swallowing; 
vomiting  of  brownish  or  black  matter ;  costiveness,  tenesmus,  weak 
pulse;  countenance  glazed ;  extremities  cold  and  clammy ;  suffocating 
fits. 

Tests. — The  common  properties  are  those  of  reddening  the  vegetable 
blues,  and  of  corroding  all  articles  of  dress,  especially  those  made  of 
wool,  hair,  and  leather.     The  particular  tests  are — 

1.  For  Sulphuric  acid, — its  property  of  evolving  heat  on  being  di- 
luted; and  the  addition  to  it,  in  this  state,  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  and 
afterwards  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  baryta,  the  precipitate  being 
sulphate  of  baryta. 

2.  For  Hydrochloric  acid, — its  peculiar  vapour,  or  fumes,  in  the 
concentrated  state ;  or  the  white  vapour  formed  when  a  rod  dipped  in  it 
is  brought  near  a  rod  dipped  in  ammonia ;  when  diluted,  it  forms, 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  the  chloride  of 
silver. 
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3.  For  Nitric  act*/,— the  action  of  copper,  lead,  or  tin ;  nitric  oxide 
gas  is  disengaged,  and  ruddy  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  gas  are  formed  when 
thegas  comes  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Treatment — Administer  chalk,  or  magnesia,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
both,  the  plaster  of  the  apartment  beat  down  and  made  into  thin  paste 
with  water,  solution  of  soap,  &c.  Dilute  freely,  both  before  and 
after  the  antidote  is  given,  with  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  oleaginous 
matters  being  preferred.  The  treatment  of  the  supervening  inflam- 
mation is  the  same  as  that  of  gastritis. 

2.  Oxalic  Acid. — This  is  the  most  rapid  and  unerring  of  all  the 
common  pojsons ;  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  Epsom  salt. 

Symptoms, — Excessive  irritation ;  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
throat,  generally  followed  by  violent  vomiting,  though  sometimes  by 
none ;  feeble  pulse,  or  total  failure  of  the  pulse ;  skin  cold  and  clammy ; 
nervous  symptoms  in  lingering  cases;  occasionally  convulsions. 

Tests. — In  the  form  of  a  pure  solution,  its  acidity  is  ascertained  by 
its  effects  on  litmus-paper.  With  ammonia  it  produces  a  radiated  crys- 
tallization, the  oxalate  of  ammonia  formed  oeing  much  less  soluble 
than  the  oxalic  acid  itself.  The  other  tests  are  the  hydrochlorate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  forming  oxalates. 

Treatment. — Emetics  may  be  administered,  if  vomiting  is  not  already 
free,  but  waste  no  time  in  giving  them,  if  no  antidote  is  at  hand  ;  and 
especially  avoid  diluting  with  warm  water.  Administer,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, large  doses  of  magnesia,  or  chalk,  suspended  in  water;  and,  in 
default  of  these,  the  plaster  of  the  apartment  Alkalis  are  inadmissible, 
as  they  form  only  soluble  salts. 

3.  Arsenic. — All  the  arsenical  poisons  operate  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  white  oxide,  and  therefore  require  similar  tests  and  treat- 
ment. 

Symptoms. — Sickness  and  faintness;  burning  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach ;  violent  vomiting  and  retching,  often  preceded  by  tightness 
and  heat  in  the  throat,  and  incessant  desire  for  drink ;  hoarseness  and 
difficulty  of  speech ;  the  matter  vomited  is  greenish  or  yellowish,  some- 
times streaked  with  blood  ;  diarrhoea,  or  tenesmus ;  abdomen  tense  and 
tender,  sometimes  swollen,  sometimes  drawn  in  at  the  umbilicus; 
sometimes  irritation  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  and  of  the  urinary 
passages ;  cramps  of  the  legs  and  arms ;  pulse  small,  feeble,  rapid,  and 
soon  imperceptible,  attended  with  great  coldness,  clammy  sweats,  and 
even  lividity  of  the  feet  and  hands ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  palpi- 
tation ;  the  countenance  collapsed  from  an  early  period,  and  expressive 
of  great  torture  and  anxiety;  the  eyes  red  and  sparkling;  the  tongue 
and  mouth  parched ;  delirium  and  stupor;  death. 

Tests  for  the  White  Oxide. — 1.  Reduce  the  solid  oxide  to  the  metallic 
state  with  freshly  ignited  charcoal.  Other  tests  are,  its  alliaceous  or 
garlicky  odour,  and  the  production  of  a  silvery  alloy,  when  the  oxide 
is  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated  between  two  copper 
plates. 

2.  In  solution,  the  oxide  is  detected  by  the  reduction-process,  the 
ultimate  object  of  which  is  to  exhibit  metallic  arsenic ;  and  by  the 
liquid  tests,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
amraoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  the  indications  of  each  of  which  must 
concur. 

Treatment. — Evacuate  the   contents  of  the  stomach  by  an  emetic, 
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administering  milk,  or  strong  farinaceous  decoctions,  both  before  and 
alter  the  vomiting  has  begun.  Allay  the  inflammation  by  blood-letting, 
and  other  antiphlogistic  treatment 

4.  Mercury.— The  most  important  of  the  mercurial  poisons  is  the 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  or  Hydrargyri  oxymurias,  as  being  the  most 
active  and  most  frequently  used  for  criminal  purposes. 

Symptoms. — Similar  to  those  of  poisoning  with  arsenic ;  vomiting, 
especially  when  anything  is  swallowed ;  violent  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  over  the  whole  belly,  and  profuse  diarrhoea. 

Tests. — Reduce  the  mercury  to  its  metallic  state.  The  liquid  tests 
are  sulphuretted  bydrogeu  gas,  hydriodate  of  potass,  protochloride  of 
tin,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Treatment. — Give  white  of  egg,  diluted  in  water,  which  converts  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  into  a  protochloride  and  albumen ;  if  albumen 
or  gluten  cannot  be  had,  milk  should  be  used  ;  iron  filings  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state ;  meconic  acid,  from  its  tendency  to  form  insoluble 
salts  with  the  metallic  oxides,  is  a  good  antidote ;  alkaline  meconates 
are  also  useful.  The  treatment  for  salivation  consists  in  exposure  to  a 
cool  pure  air,  nourishing  diet,  purgatives,  and  sometimes  venesection. 

5.  Coppbr. — The  most  important  among  the  poisonous  salts  of  this 
metal  are  the  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol,  and  the  mixed  acetas,  or  arti- 
ficial verdigris. 

Symptoms. — Generally  the  same  as  those  caused  by  arsenic  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  Some  peculiarities  have  been  observed,  as  violent 
headache,  then  vomiting,  and  cutting  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  after- 
wards cramps  in  the  legs,  and  pains  in  the  thighs.  Sometimes,  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  symptoms,  there  is  a  peculiar  coppery  taste 
in  the  mouth,  and  a  singular  aversion  to  the  smell  of  copper ;  occa- 
sionally there  is  jaundice ;  death  is  generally  preceded  by  convulsions 
and  insensibility. 

Tests. — The  four  following  tests,  taken  together,  are  sufficient  for 
cooper  in  solution  : — 

1.  Ammonia, — which  causes  a  pale  azure-coloured  precipitate,  which 
is  re-dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  test,  forming  a  deep  violet-blue, 
transparent  fluid. 

2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, — which  causes  a  dark  brownish-black 
precipitate,  the  sulphuret  of  copper. 

3.  Ferro-cyanate  of  potass , — which  causes  a  fine  hair-brown  preci- 
pitate, the  ferro-cyanate  of  copper. 

4.  Metallic  iron, — a  polished  rod  or  plate  of  which,  held  in  a  solu- 
tion of  copper,  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  red  powdery  crust,  which 
is  the  copper  in  its  metallic  state. 

Treatment. — The  best  antidotes  arc  the  white  of  eggs,  ferro-cyanate 
of  potass,  and  metallic  iron.  Avoid  vinegai,  which  must  be  more  in- 
jurious than  useful,  on  account  of  its  solvent  power  over  the  insoluble 
compounds  formed  by  the  salts  of  copper  with  animal  and  vegetable 
matters. 

6.  Antimony.— Poisoning  with  the  preparations  of  antimony  is  not 
common ;  accidents,  however,  sometimes  occur,  from  their  extensive 
employment  in  medicine.     The  principal  preparation  is  Tartar  Emetic, 

Symptoms, — Vomiting,  attended  with  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  followed  by  purging  and  colic  pains;  tightness  in  the 
throat,  and  violent  cramps. 
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Tests.— The  tests  for  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic 

1.  Caustic  potass,  which  precipitates  it  white,  if  tolerably  concen- 
trated. 

2.  Lime-water,  which  also  precipitates  it  white,  when  the  solution 
contains  more  than  half  a  grain  to  an  ounce. 

3.  Subcarbonate  of  potass,  which  throws  down  a  white  precipitate 
when  it  contains  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce. 

4.  Muriatic  and  Sulphuric  acids,  which  throw  down  a  white  preci- 
pitate, and  take  it  up  again  when  added  in  excess. 

5.  Infusion  of  gall-nuts,  which  causes  a  dirty,  yellowish-white  preci- 
pitate, but  will  not  act  on  a  solution  which  contains  much  less  than  two 
grains  per  ounce. 

6.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  best  re-agent,  which,  in  a  solution  con- 
taining only  an  eighth  part  of  a  grain  per  ounce,  strikes  an  orange-red 
colour,  which,  when  the  excess  of  gss  is  expelled  by  heat,  becomes  an 
orange-red  precipitate. 

Treatment. — Administer  large  draughts  of  warm  water,  and  tickle 
the  throat,  to  induce  vomiting ;  and  while  that  is  doing,  prepare  a  de- 
coction of  yellow  bark,  to  decompose  the  poison ;  administer  the  bark 
in  powder,  before  the  decoction  is  ready.  Afterwards  opium  may  be 
given,  and  venesection  employed,  if  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
be  obstinate. 

7.  Zinc. — The  only  important  compound  of  this  metal  is  the  sul- 
phate, or  White  Vitriol. 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  in  which  about  two  ounces  of  white  vitriol  in 
solution  were  swallowed,  the  countenance  became  immediately  pale, 
the  extremities  cold,  the  eyes  dull,  the  pulse  fluttering;  burning  pain 
was  felt  in  the  stomach,  and  violent  vomiting  ensued. 

Tests. — The  solution  of  the  pure  salt  is  precipitated  white  by — 

1.  The  Caustic  alkalis,  by  which  an  oxide  is  thrown  down,  which  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

2.  The  Alkaline  carbonates, — the  carbonate  of  ammonia  being  the 
most  delicate  of  these  re- agents.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  not  thrown  down  again  by  boiling. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. — The  colour  of  the  precipitate  distinguishes 
the  present  genus  of  poisons  from  all  those  previously  mentioned,  as 
well  as  from  the  poisons  of  lead. 

4.  The  Ferro-cyanate  of  potass. 

Treatment. — Potass  in  syrup  has  been  successfully  administered ;  also 
cream,  butter,  and  chalk. 

8.  Lead. — The  principal  preparations  of  this  metal  are  Litharge, 
Red  Lead,  White  Lead,  Sugar  of  Lead,  and  Goulard's  Extract.  The 
first  three  are  much  used  by  house-painters  and  glaziers ;  the  last  two 
in  surgery,  and  the  sugar  of  lead  in  the  arts. 

Symptoms. — These  are  of  three  kinds :  one  class  of  symptoms  indi- 
cates inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  leading  feature  of  which 
is  violent  and  obstinate  colic ;  another,  spasm  of  its  muscles ;  the  third, 
injury  of  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  apoplexy,  more  commonly 
palsy,  and  that  almost  always  partial  and  incomplete.  Each  of  these 
classes  of  symptoms  may  exist  independently  of  the  other  two ;  but  the 
last  two  are  more  commonly  combined. 

Tests.—  These  may  be  distinguished,  according  to  the  several  com- 
pounds of  lead,  into  the  following — 
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1.  Litharge  and  Red  Lead  may  be  known  by  their  colour— the 
former  being  generally  in  the  form  of  a  grayish-red,  heavy  powder, 
the  latter  of  a  bright-red  powder,  resembling  vermilion  ;  by  their 
becoming  black  when  suspended  in  water,  and  treated  with  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  and  by  the  former  becoming  entirely,  the 
latter  partly,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

2.  White  Lead  is  known  by  its  being  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  by  being  soluble,  with  effervescence,  in  nitric  acid ;  and  by 
becoming  permanently  yellow  when  heated  to  redness. 

3.  Sugar  of  Lead  is  known,  in  the  solid  state,  by  its  solubility  in 
water,  and  by  the  effects  of  heat.  It  first  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion, 
then  abandons  a  part  of  its  acid  empyreumatized,  next  becomes  charred, 
and  finally  the  oxide  of  lead  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the 
charcoal  of  the  acid.  In  the  fuid  state,  the  acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as 
all  its  soluble  salts,  may  be  detected  by  the  following  tests,  provided  they 
act  characteristically  :— 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, — which  causes  a  black  precipitate,  the 
sulphuret  of  lead ;  a  test  of  extreme  delicacy. 

Chromate  of  potass, — which,  in  the  state  of  proto-chromate  and  bi- 
chromate, causes  a  fine  gamboge-yellow  precipitate,  the  chromate 
of  lead.  For  the  characteristic  action  of  this  re-agent,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  suspected  liquid  be  neutral. 

Hydriodate  of  potass, — which  causes  also  a  lively  gamboge-yellow 
precipitate,  toe  iodide  of  lead. 

A  piece  of  zinc,  held  for  some  time  in  a  solution  not  too  diluted  ; 
it  displaces  the  lead,  taking  its  place  in  the  solution,  and  the 
lead  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  arborescence.  This 
is  a  very  characteristic  test. 

4.  Goulard's  Extract  is  distinguished  from  sugar  of  lead  by  the  effect 
of  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  which  throws  down  a  copious  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  lead. 

Treatment. — For  the  irritant  form  of  poisoning,  administer  any  of 
the  soluble  alkaline  or  earth v  sulphates;  in  default  of  them,  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  particularly  the  bi -carbonates,  which  are  lets 
irritating  than  the  former.  The  phosphate  of  soda  is  an  excellent 
antidote.  If  the  patient  does  not  vomit,  give  an  emetic  of  the  sul- 
phato  of  zinc.  In  other  respects,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of 
poisoning  with  the  irritants  generally.  In  the  advanced  period,  when 
palsy  is  the  chief  symptom  remaining,  the  treatment  depends  almost 
entirely  on  regimen. 

9.  Baryta. — The  preparations  of  this  earth  are  of  importance,  from 
their  being  very  energetic,  and  easily  procured.  These  arc  the  pure 
earth,  or  oxide,  the  muriate,  and  the  carbonate. 

Symptoms.-—  In  a  case  in  which  an  ounce  of  the  muriate  was  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  for  Glauber's  salt,  a  sense  of  burning  was  felt  in  the 
stomach  ;  vomiting,  convulsions,  headache,  and  deafness  ensued ;  and 
death  took  place  within  an  hour.  Violent  vomiting,  gripes,  and 
diarrhoea,  have  been  produced  by  a  quantity  not  much  exceeding  the 
usual  medicinal  doses. 

Tests.— The  Carbonate  is  known  by  its  white  colour,  insolubility  in 
water,  solubilitv,  with  effervescence,  in  muriatic  aeid,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  the  resulting  muriate  of  baryta.  The  tests  for  the  Muriate  are 
the  following : — 
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1.  Sulphuretted  hydroqtn  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  metallic 
poisons,  as  it  causes  no  change  in  the  barytic  solutions. 

2.  The  Alkaline  sulphates  distinguish  it  from  the  alkaline  and 
magnesian  salts,  as  they  do  not  act  upon  these  compounds,  but  cause, 
in  all  solutions  of  baryta,  a  heavy  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

3.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  muriates  of  lime  and  strontia,  by 
evaporating  the  solution  till  it  crystallizes.  The  crystals  are  known 
not  to  bo  muriate  of  lime,  because  they  are  not  deliquescent.  The 
crystals  of  the  muriate  of  strontia,  which  is  not  poisonous*  are  delicate 
six-sided  prisms,  while  those  of  the  barytic  salt  are  four-sided  tables, 
ofteu  truncated  on  two  opposite  angles,  sometimes  on  all  four;  the 
muriate  of  strontia  is  further  distinguished  from  the  poison  by  its  solu- 
bility in  alcohol,  which  does  not  take  up  the  muriate  of  baryta;  and 
by  its  effect  on  the  flame  of  alcohol,  which  it  colours  rose-red,  while 
the  barytic  salts  colour  it  yellow. 

4.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  soluble  barytic  salts,  by  the 
action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  throws  down  a  white  precipitate. 

Treatment. — Administer  speedily  some  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphate, 
as  that  of  soda  or  magnesia,  which  immediately  converts  the  poison 
into  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is  quite  inert. 

10.  Cantharidks. — The  principle  of  this  i>oison  appears  to  be, 
according  to  M.  Robiquet,  a  white,  crystalline,  scaly  substance,  termed 
canthartain. 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  in  which  a  drachm  of  the  powder  was  taken  by 
a  young  man,  there  was  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach, 
and  in  about  an  hour  violent  pain  in  the  lower  belly ;  the  voice  became 
feeble,  the  breathing  laborious,  and  the  pulse  contracted ;  there  was 
excessive  thirst,  ana  unutterable  anguish  in  swallowing  any  liquid ; 
there  was  also  priapism.  To  these  symptoms  may  be  added  tenesmus, 
strangury,  salivation,  and  occasionally  signs  of  injury  of  the  nervous 
system,  headache,  and  delirium. 

Tests. — When  the  case  has  been  rapid,  the  remains  of  the  powder 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  stomach,  and  may  be  easily  discovered 
by  its  resplendent  green  colour.  It  appears  that  it  does  not  undergo 
decomposition  for  a  long  time  when  mixed  with  decaying  animal 
matters. 

Treatment. — No  antidote  has  vet  been  discovered.  If  vomiting 
has  not  begun,  emetics  may  be  given ;  if  otherwise,  they  should  be 
discouraged.  Oleaginous  aud  demulcent  injections  into  the  bladder 
generally  relieve  the  strangury.  The  warm  bath  is  a  useful  auxiliary. 
Leeches  and  blood-letting  are  required,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
inflammation. 

II.  Narcotic  Poisons. 

1.  Opium. — The  principles  contained  in  this  substance,  and  which 
are  thrown  down  by  boiling  a  watery  infusion  of  it  with  magnesia, 
are  morphia,  the  alkaloid  of  opium;  narcotine,  a  poison,  not  an 
alkaloid  ;  a  peculiar  acid  named  the  meeonic ;  and  a  resinoid  sub- 
stance. 

Symptoms. — Giddiness  and  stupor;  the  person  becomes  motionless 
and  insensible  to  external  impressions,  breathes  slowly,  and  lies  quite 
still,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  the  pupils  contracted,  the  whole  exoret- 
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■ion  of  the  countenance  being  that  of  deep  and  perfect  repose.  As  the 
poisoning  advances,  the  features  become  ghastly,  the  pulse  feeble  and 
imperceptible,  the  muscles  excessively  relaxed,  and,  unless  assistance  is 
speedily  procured,  death  ensues.  If  the  person  recover,  the  sopor  is 
attended  oy  prolonged  sleep,  which  commonly  ends  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours,  and  is  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  and 
loathing  of  food.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  possibility  of 
rousing  the  patient  from  the  lethargy  caused  by  opium  is  in  general  a 
good  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  effects  of  this  poison  from  apoplexy 
and  epilepsy. 

Tests. — These  may  be  distinguished  according  to  their  action  upon 
the  different  principles  of  opium. 

(1)  Morphia,  wheu  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  with  efferves- 
cence, and  becomes  instantly  orange-red,  which,  if  too  much  acid  has 
been  used,  changes  quickly  to  yellow.  When  suspended  in  water,  in 
the  form  of  fine  powder,  and  treated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  permuriate 
of  iron,  it  is  dissolved,  and  forms  a  deep  greenisn-blue  solution.  Mor- 
phia is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the  alkalis. 

(2)  Narcotine  does  not  undergo  the  changes  produced  on  morphia  by 
nitric  acid  and  the  permuriate  of  iron.  When  crystallized  together 
from  alcohol,  and  not  quite  pure,  the  narcotine  forms  tufts  of  pearly, 
thin,  tabular  crystals,  while  the  morphia  is  in  short,  thick,  adamantine, 
prismatic  crystals. 

(3)  Meconic  acid,  when  heated  in  a  tube,  is  partly  decomposed,  and 
partly  sublimed ;  and  the  sublimate  condenses  in  filamentous,  radiated 
crystals.  When  dissolved,  even  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  the 
solution  acquires  an  intense  cherry-red  colour  with  the  permuriate  of 
iron.  The  sublimed  crystals  have  the  same  property.  Its  solution  gives 
a  pale-green  precipitate  with  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  and  if  the  precipitate 
is  not  too  abundant,  it  is  dissolved  by  boiling,  but  reappears  on 
cooling. 

Treatment. — The  primary  object  is  to  remove  the  poison  from  the 
stomach  ;  this  is  done  by  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  dose  of  half 
a  drachm,  or  two  scruples ;  by  the  stomach-pump ;  by  the  injection  of 
tartar-emetic  into  the  rectum ;  or,  as  a  last  resource,  by  the  injection  of 
a  grain  of  tartar-emetic  into  the  veins,  care  being  taken  not  to  introduce 
air  into  the  vein.  Tho  next  object  is  to  keep  the  patient  constantly 
roused,  by  dragging  him  up  and  down  between  two  men.  Cold  water, 
dashed  over  the  head  and  oreast,  has  succeeded  in  restoring  conscious- 
ness for  a  short  time,  and  appears  to  be  an  excellent  way  to  insure  the 
operation  of  emetics.  Internal  stimulants  have  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage, as  assafoetida,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  &c.  Venesection  has 
also  been  successfully  used ;  and,  in  desperate  cases,  artificial  respiration 
may  be  adopted  with  propriety.  When  the  opium  has  been  completely 
removed,  the  vegetable  acids  and  infusion  or  coffee  have  been  found 
useful  for  reviving  the  patient,  and  subsequently  in  subduing  sickness, 
vomiting,  and  headache. 

2.  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — This  poison  is  found  in  the  essential  oils 
and  distilled  waters  of  the  Bitter  Almond,  the  Cherry  Laurel,  the 
Peach-blossom,  &c. 

Symptoms. — A  person  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  alcoholized 
acid,  containing  about  forty  grains  of  the  pure  acid,  was  observed  imme- 
diately to  stagger,  and  then  to  sink  down  without  a  groan,  apparently 
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lifeless ;  the  pulse  was  gone,  and  the  breathing  was  for  some  time  im- 
perceptible. After  a  short  interval,  he  made  so  forcible  an  expiration, 
that  the  ribs  seemed  drawn  almost  to  the  spine.  The  legs  and  arms 
became  cold,  the  eyes  prominent,  glistening,  and  quite  insensible ;  and 
after  one  or  two  more  convulsive  expirations  he  died,  five  minutes  after 
swallowing  the  poison. 

Tests. — (1)  hi  Peculiar  Odour,  which,  when  diffused  through  the 
air,  has  a  distant  resemblance  to  that  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is  accom- 
panied with  a  peculiar  impression  of  acridity  in  the  nostrils  and  back  of 
the  throat. 

(2)  The  Sulphate  of  Copper  forms  with  it,  when  rendered  alkaline 
with  a  little  potass,  a  green  precipitate,  which  becomes  nearly  white  on 
the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 

(3)  If  the  acid  is  rendered  alkaline  by  potass,  the  Salt*  of  (he  Protoxide 
of  Iron  produce  a  grayish-green  precipitate,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  of  a  deep  Prussian- blue  colour.  The 
common  green  vitriol  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  The  Nitrate  of  Silver  produces,  in  a  very  diluted  solution,  a  white 
precipitate,  which,  when  dried  and  nested,  emits  cyanogen  gas,  which 
is  easily  known  by  the  beautiful  rose-red  colour  of  its  flame. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  the  use  of  the  cold  affusion,  and  the 
inhalation  of  diluted  ammonia  or  chlorine.  Venesection  is  also  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  signs  of  congestion  in  the  head. 

3.  Poisonous  Gases. — 1.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  the  most  delete- 
rious of  all  the  gases.  The  Symptoms,  in  cases  where  the  vapours  are 
breathed  in  a  state  of  concentration,  are  sudden  weakness,  and  all  the 
signs  of  ordinary  asphyxia.  When  the  emanations  are  less  concen- 
trated, two  varieties  of  affections  have  been  observed,  the  one  consist- 
ing of  pure  coma,  the  other  of  coma  and  tetanic  convulsions. 

Test. — The  presence  of  this  gas,  in  all  noxious  emanations,  is  best 
proved  by  exposing  to  them  a  bit  of  filtering  paper  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  lead.  The  smell  alone  must  not  be  relied  on,  as  putrescent 
animal  matter  exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
though  none  be  present. 

2.  Carbonic  acid  is  the  most  important  of  the  deleterious  gases, 
being  the  daily  source  of  fatal  accidents.  A  person  immersed  in  this 
gas  diluted  with  air  was  at  first  affected  with  violent  and  irregular 
convulsions  of  the  whole  body  and  perfect  insensibility,  afterwards 
with  fits  of  spasm  like  tetanus;  and  during  the  second  day,  when 
these  symptoms  had  gone  off,  he  continued  to  be  affected  with 
dumbness. 

3.  The  Fumes  of  Burning  Charcoal  appear  to  have  produced,  in  a 
certain  case,  slight  oppression,  then  violent  palpitation,  and  next  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  gradually  ending  in  insensibility.  So  in  e  times  there  are 
tightness  in  the  temples,  and  an  undefinable  sense  of  alarm ;  at  other 
times,  a  pleasing  sensation. 

Treatment. — This  consists  chiefly  in  the  occasional  employment  of 
the  cold  affusion,  and  in  moderate  blood-letting  from  the  arm  or  from 
the  head. 

IN.  NaRCOTICO- ACRID  POISONS. 

1.  Strychnia. — This  is  the  most  energetic  poison  next  to  the 
Prussic  acid. 
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Symptoms. — [In  a  case  in  which  Strychnia  had  been  prescribed  in  too 
Urge  dotes,  the  patient  was  seized  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  about  the 
larynx  and  those  of  one  arm ;  she  felt  as  if  strangled.  On  a  repetition 
of  the  dote,  the  same  symptoms  were  renewed ;  ihefclt  and  looked  as  if 
strangled.— Marshall  Hall.] 

Tests. — An  intensely  bitter  taste;  its  alcoholic  solution  has  an 
alkaline  reaction ;  it  forms  neutral  ami  crystallizable  salts  with  the 
acids ;  in  its  ordinary  form  it  it  turned  orange-red  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  or  of 
brucia;  pure  strychnia  is  not  turned  orange-red  by  nitric  acid;  the 
orange  colour  is  destroyed  by  proto-chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Nux  Vomica. — This  is  the  most  common  species  of  Strychnos ; 
no  poison  causes  so  much  torture.  It  is  very  often  found  in  the  stomach 
of  those  poisoned  with  it. 

Symptoms. — In  the  most  characteristic  case  yet  published,  there  were 
convulsions,  with  much  agitation  and  anxiety ;  during  the  fits  "  the 
whole  body  was  stiffened  and  straightened,  the  legs  pushed  out,  and 
forced  wide  apart;  no  pulse  or  breathing  could  be  perceived;  the  face 
and  hands  were  livid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  former  violently  con- 
vulsed/1 In  the  short  intervals  between  the  fits  the  patient  was  quite 
sensible,  had  a  quick,  faint  pulse,  complained  of  sickness,  with  great 
thirst,  and  perspired  freely.  *'  A  fourth  and  most  violent  fit  soon  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  the  whole  body  was  extended  to  the  utmost  from  head 
to  foot  From  this  she  never  recovered :  she  seemed  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  asphyxia,  relaxed  her  grasp,  and  dropped  her  hands  on  her 
knees.  Her  brows,  however,  remained  contracted,  her  lips  drawn 
apart,  salivary  foam  issued  from  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  altogether  most  horn  fie."  She  died 
in  an  hour  after  swallowing  the  poison. 

Tests.— I.  Tho  powder  has  a  dirty  greenish-gray  colour,  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  like  powder  of  liquorice.  It  inflames  on 
burning  charcoal ;  and  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  acquires  an 
orange-red  colour,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  proto-chloride 
of  tin.  Its  iufusion  also  is  turned  orange-red  by  nitric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitated grayish-white  with  tincture  of  galls. 

2.  It  may  be  detected  in  the  stomach  by  boiling  the  contents — or  the 
powder,  if  it  can  be  separated — in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  liquid,  after  filtration,  it  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
then  evaporated  to  dryness.  Tho  dry  mass  is  then  acted  on  with 
successive  portions  of  alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  syrup.  The  product  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  precipitates  with 
ammonia,  becomes  orange-red  with  nitric  acid,  and  will  sometimes 
deposit  crystals  of  strychnia  on  standing  two  or  three  days. 

Treatment. — Little  is  known  of  the  treatment.  Evacuate  the 
stomach  thoroughly  with  the  stomach-pump,  or  emetics ;  the  powdered 
nux  vomica  adheres  with  great  obstinacy  to  the  inside  of  the  stomach. 
If  the  patient  is  not  attacked  with  spasms  in  two  hours,  he  will  gene- 
rally be  safe. 

3.  Poisonous  Fungi. — The  general  symptoms  present  a  well-marked 
conjunction  of  deep,  narcotism  and  violent  irritation.  Emetics  are  of 
primary  importance ;  the  sopor  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  are  to 
oe  treated  in  the  usual  way.    No  antidote  is  known. 
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POL-,  POLY-  (voXvf }  many).  A  Greek  prefix,  denoting  many  or 
much. 

1.  Pol-akmium.  A  terra  applied  by  Richard  to  a  fruit  consisting  of 
several  akenia  (»ee  AcJuenium).  When  there  are  two  cells,  the  fruit  is 
a  di-akenium ;  when  three,  a  tri-ahenium ;  and  so  on.  The  diakenium 
is  found  in  the  Umbellifene.    See  Mericarp. 

2.  Poly-adelphia  (adtXtpot,  a  brother).  The  eighteenth  class  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  in  which  the  stamens  are  associated  in 
several  parcels,  as  in  Hypericum. 

3.  PoUy-andria  (awjp,  a  man).  The  thirteenth  class  in  the  Linnsean 
system  of  plants,  comprising  those  which  have  more  than  twenty  stamens 
inserted  beneath  the  ovarium. 

4.  Poly-atomic  base*.  A  term  explanatory  of  the  theory  of  M.  Millon 
respecting  the  constitution  of  subsoil*.  Ho  assumes  that  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  six  equivalents  of  water,  or  a  metallic  oxide,  may  to- 
gether constitute  a  single  equivalent  of  base,  and  unite  as  such  with  a 
single  equivalent  of  acid  to  form  a  neutral  salt. 

5.  Poly-basic  acid  (/9d<rtv,  a  base).  An  acid  which  is  capable 
of  various  powers  of  neutralizing  bases.  Phosphoric  acid,  for  instance, 
is  united  with  three  units  of  water,  and,  in  this  state,  it  is  tribaticy 
or  possesses  a  threefold  power  of  neutralizing  buses.  But  it  may  part 
with  one  of  its  three  units  of  water ;  it  is  then  known  as  pyro-phoaphoric 
acid,  and  it  is  Li-basic.  Further,  the  latter  acid  may  part  with  one  of 
its  two  units  of  water ;  it  is  then  known  as  nieta-phoaphoric  acid,  and 
it  is  now  mono-basic 

6.  Poly-chrestus  (xp  *!<""<>*>  useful).  A  term  applied  to  medicines  which 
have  many  virtues,  or  uses,  as  sal  polychrest,  or  the  sulphate  of 
potash. 

7.  Poly-chroism  (xp6ay  colour).  A  curious  peculiarity  of  colour 
connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction,  and  exhibited  in 
the  transmission,  in  the  case  of  certain  minerals,  of  different  colours  in 
♦lifFerent  directions.  Thus  tourmalines,  viewed  parallel  to  their  axis, 
arc  generally  opaque ;  perpendicularly  to  it,  they  appear  to  be  green, 
red,  brown,  &c. 

8.  Poly-chroite  (\p6a%  colour).  The  name  given  by  Bouillon  to  the 
extractive  matter  of  saffron,  from  the  fact  of  its  watery  infusion  assum- 
ing different  colours  when  treated  with  different  agents. 

9.  Poly-chrome  (xpw/ua,  colour).  A  peculiar  crystalline  principle, 
found  in  some  vegetables,  as  quania.  It  gives  to  water  the  quality  of 
exhibiting  a  curious  play  of  colours,  among  which  blue  predominates, 
like  that  of  the  opal,  when  the  solution  is  viewed  by  reflected  light; 
one  part  will  give  this  property  to  1,500,000  of  water.  The  term  poly- 
chrome has  been  applied  specially  to  tsculin.'m  consequence  of  its  highly 
fluorescent  property. 

10.  Poly-choria  (\6ptov,  a  membrane).  Impaired  vision,  caused  by 
the  pretence  of  numerous  cobweb-like  membranes,  moving  up  and  down 
incessantly  in  the  vitreous  chamber  of  the  eye. 

11.  Pofy-cotyledonou*.  A  term  applied  to  an  embryo  which  has 
more  than  two  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes,  as  distinguished  from  a  rfi- 
cotyledottous  and  a  mono-coiyUdonous  embryo. 

12.  Poly-dipsia  (Aftlra,  thirst).    Sitis  morbosa.    Excessive  thirst; 
-  insatiable  desire  of  drinaing.    It  is  analogous  to  bulimia,  or  the  insatia- 
ble desire  of  eating. 
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13.  Poly-embryonate.  A  term  denoting  the  existence  of  two  or 
more  embryos  in  the  same  seed. 

14.  Poly-gamia  (yu/uo«,  nuptials).  The  twenty-third  class  of  the 
Linnasan  system  of  plants,  comprising  those  which  bear  hermaphrodite 
and  unisexual  flowers  on  the  same  individual ;  or  hermaphrodites  on 
one  individual,  males  on  a  second,  and  females  on  a  third. 

15.  Poly-gynia  (yvvn,  a  woman).  An  order  of  planta  in  the  Linnaean 
•ystem,  in  which  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  pistils. 

16.  Poly-hamia  (at pa,  blood).  An  excessive  fulness  of  blood — a 
term  synonymous  with  plethora  and  hyperhamia. 

17.  Poly-meric  (uipot,  a  part).  A  term  applied  to  compounds  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  elements  is  the  same  in  different  compounds, 
but  the  total  number  of  each  is  greater  in  one  compound  than  in  the 
others.     Polymerism  is  multiple  relation  of  composition. 

18.  Poly-merides  (/xipot,  a  part).  Chemical  compounds  which  have 
the  same  percentage  composition,  but  a  different  molecular  arrange- 
ment.    Thus,  acetate  of  methyl  and  formiatc  of  ethyl  are  polymerides. 

19.  Poly-petalous  (xtVaXov,  a  flower-leaf).  A  term  applied  to  a 
corolla,  of  which  the  petals  are  distinct  from  one  another,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  gamo-petodous  corolla,  in  which  the  petals  are  united, 
and  from  the  a-petalous,  in  which  there  are  no  petals. 

20.  Poly-pkagui  (4>ayot,  to  eat).  Excessive  desire  of  eating.  See 
Bulimia. 

21.  Poly-vhyllous  (</>u\\oi/,  a  leaf).  Many-leafed,  as  applied  to  a 
calyx,  a  perianth,  &c.,  and  as  distinguished  from  oligo-phyllous,  few- 
leafed,  and  a-phyUoiu,  leafless. 

22.  Poly-pus  (touv,  a  foot).  A  pendulous,  pedunculated  tumor, 
generally  of  a  pyriform  shape,  occurring  in  the  nose,  uterus,  or  rectum, 
and  named  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  has  several  feet,  or  roots,  like 
the  animal  so  called.  There  are  the  true  mucous  or  gelatinous,  and 
the  so-called  fibrous  or  medullary  polypus. 

23.  Poly-sarcia  (<rdp£«  flesh).  Corpulency;  obesity;  bulkineas  of 
the  body,  from  accumulation  of  fat. 

24.  Poly-sepalous.  A  term  applied  to  a  calyx  of  which  the  sepals  are 
distinct  from  one  another,  as  distinguished  from  gamo-sepalous,  in 
which  form  the  sepals  are  united. 

25.  Poly-spermous  (airtpMa,  seed).  A  term  applied  to  fruits  which 
contain  many  seeds,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  have  few,  or  the 
cligo-spermous. 

26.  Poly-theionic  (dtlov,  sulphur).  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of 
three  new  acids  of  sulphur,  all  containing,  like  hyposulphuric  acid,  five 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  but  evidently  more  related  in  constitution  and 
properties  to  hyposulphurous  acid.  These  acids  are  named  by  Berzelius 
trithioniCy  or  monosul-hyposulphuric;  tetrathionicy  or  bisul-hyposul- 
phuric ;  and  pentathionic,  or  trisul-hyposulphuric.     See  Theion. 

27.  Poly-uria  (oupiu>,  to  make  water).  This  term  is  used  synonym- 
ously with  diuresis  to  denote  an  excessive  secretion  of  urine  containing 
an  absolute  and  relative  increase  of  urea.  The  latter  term  has,  how- 
ever, no  such  meaning.    See  Azoturia. 

POLA'RITY.  A  disposition  in  the  particles  of  matter  to  move  in 
a  regular  and  determinate  manner,  and  not  confusedly,  when  affected 
by  other  agents.  This  disposition  presents  a  contrast  of  properties ,  as 
attraction  and  repulsion,  corresponding  to  a  contrast  of  positions,  as 
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exhibited  by  the  two  ends  of  a  magnet,  called  its  poles ;  by  the  dissi- 
milar phenomena  corresponding  to  the  different  sides  of  a  polarized  ray 
of  light,  &c. 

Chemical  and  cohesive  polarities.  Two  hypothetical  forces,  supposed  by 
Prout  to  reside  in  the  ultimate  molecules  of  matter :  the  chemical  being  of 
a  binary  character,  existing  between  molecule  and  molecule,  and  chiefly 
between  molecules  of  different  matter;  the  cohesive  determining,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  the  same  matter. 

POLARIZATION.  The  property  by  which  a  ray  of  light,  under 
certain  circumstances,  acquires  poles,  or  sides  with  different  properties, 
like  those  of  a  magnetic  bar. 

POLE,  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  <w<SXo«,  a  pivot  or  hinge 
upon  which  anything  turns).  A  term  applied,  in  electricity,  to  each 
extremity  of  the  wire  of  a  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery,  the  extremity 
connected  with  the  last  zinc-plate  of  the  battery  being  called  the 
negative  pole,  that  connected  with  the  last  />/a/tKUjn-plate  being  called 
the  positive  pole. 

POLE'NTA  (pollen,  pollinis,  fine  flour).  The  polenta  of  the 
Ancients  was  barley  bread  dried  at  the  fire,  and  fried  after  it  had  lain 
soaking  in  water  one  night.  The  substance  sold  in  the  London  shops 
under  the  name  of  polenta  is  the  meal  of  Zea  Mays  or  Indian  corn. 

POLIO'S  IS  (voXiMirtv,  a  becoming  gray,  from  ir  <$\to«,  gray). 
Canities.  Grayness  of  the  hair;  a  species  of  trichosis  of  Mason 
Good. 

POLLEN.  Literally,  fine  flour;  a  term  applied  to  the  powdery 
matter,  or  grains,  enclosed  within  the  anthers  of  plants,  ana  consti- 
tuting the  male  element  of  reproduction.    See  Fovilla. 

1.  Pollen-tube.  A  delicate  transparent  tube,  emitted  by  the  pollen- 
grain  ;  when  this  falls  upon  the  stigma,  the  fovilla  passes  down  the  tube, 
until  the  grain  is  emptied. 

2.  Pollen-mass.  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  pollen 
in  Asclepiadaceas  and  Orchidaces,  in  which  the  pollen-grains  cohere 
into  a  solid  waxy  mast. 

PO'MPHOLYX  (*op<t>6\vF,  a  water-bubble).  Watcr-blebs;  an 
eruption  of  bulla)  or  blebs,  without  inflammation  round  them,  and 
without  fever,  breaking  and  healing  without  scale  or  crust  Tke  term 
is  connected  with  wop4><fc,  a  blister  on  the  skin,  and  with  <pv<ra\is,  a 
water-bubble.    The  term  is  synonymous  with  pemphiaus. 

The  term  Pomphotyx  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  slag  or 
scoria  left  on  the  surface  of  smelted  ore,  and  has  been  applied,  by 
chemists,  to  zinc-white  or  the  protoxide  of  zinc,  also  fancifully  termed 
lana  philosophica,  nihil  album,  ikajlowers  of  zinc. 

POMUM.  A  fruit  consisting  of  several  membranous  or  cartilaginous 
carpels,  containing  few  seeds,  and  embedded  in  a  fleshy  mass,  formed  by 
an  enlarged  calyx,  as  in  apple  and  pear. 

POMUM  ADA  MI  (Adam's  apple).  The  prominent  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  so  called  from  its  projecting  more  in  men  than  in 
women. 

PONDERABLE  MATTER  (pondus,  weight).  A  term  applied  to 
matters  possessing  weight,  as  metals,  gases,  &c,  and  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  imponderable  agents,  as  light,  heat,  and  electricity. 

PONDO  (pond us,  weight).  A  pound-weight ;  a  term  indeclinable 
both  in  the  singular  and  the  plural  numbers. 
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PONS  (PONTIS).  A  bridge ;  a  medium  of  communication  between 
two  parts. 

1.  Pons  hepatis.  A  portion  of  the  substance  of  tbe  liver,  which 
passes  from  one  lobe  to  the  other,  frequently  converting  the  lower  half 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure  into  a  true  canal. 

2.  Pons  Tarini.  A  layer  of  whitish-gray  substance,  connected  on 
either  side  with  the  crura  cerebri.  From  its  being  perforated  by 
several  thick  tufts  of  arteries,  it  is  also  called  locus  perforatum  It 
forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

3.  Pons  Varolii.  A  broad,  transverse  band  of  white  fibres  which 
arches,  like  a  bridge,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
It  is  the  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  and  associates  the  two  lateral 
lobes  in  their  common  function.  It  is  also  called  protuberantia  annu- 
laris, nodus  encephali,  &c. 

POPLES  (-IT1S).     The  ham  of  the  lee  behind  the  knee. 

PoplitcBus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  inserted  into  the  superior  triangular  surface  at  the  back  of 
tbe  tibia.     It  bends  the  thigh  and  leg. 

PO'PULIN.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the 
Populus  trcmula,  or  Poplar,  where  it  is  accompanied  by  salicin. 

PORCELAIN-BISCUIT.  A  substance  iuvented  by  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood,  nearly  as  hard  as  agate,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  all 
corrosive  matters,  and  consequently  peculiarly  adapted  for  mortars  in 
the  chemist's  laboratory. 

PORCUPINE  DISEASE.  Ichthyosis  sebacea  spinosa ;  Sauriderma 
fpinosum.  The  spinous  variety  of  ichthyosis,  in  which  the  hardened 
masses  of  altered  sebaceous  substance  acquire  by  growth  the  form, 
thickness,  and  length  of  short  spines. 

PORENKETHALUS  Owopo*,  a  pore  or  opening,  lyW^aXot,  the 
brain).  Under  this  term  Heschel  has  describee!  those  cerebral  defects 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  convolutions  and  centrum  semiovale  is 
wanting,  so  that  a  person  may  look  through  the  aperture  straight  into 
the  ventricle. 

PORO'SITY  (porus,  from  irSpot,  a  passage).  A  property  of  all 
matter  by  which  its  component  molecules  arc  kept  apart  from  one 
another,  the  intervals  between  them  being  called  pores  or  interstices. 
See  Impenetrability. 

PO'RPHYRA  (irop^vpa,  the  purple-snail,  purple).  The  Greek 
synonym  for  purpura.  In  the  use  of  the  two  terms  may  be  observed 
the  Greek  preference  for  the  aspirate,  and  the  Latin  for  the  tenuis.  See 
Purpura. 

PORPHYRIZATION.  The  process  of  reducing  a  substance  to 
powder  by  operating  on  a  slab  with  a  muller,  the  slab  being  made  of 
a  species  of  porohyry. 

PORPH YRO'XINE  (wop^upiot,  purple,  <5£fo,  acid).  An  alkaloid 
contained  in  opium,  and  said  to  be  a  crystalline  resin. 

PORRI'GO.  Moist  scall;  an  eruption  of  straw-coloured  pustules, 
concreting  into  yellow  or  brownish  crusts,  or  cellular  scabs.  Mr.  E. 
Wilson  defines  it  as  "  scurfincss  or  seal  incus,  especially  of  the  head ; 
dandriff;  the  equivalent  of  pityriasis/1  The  species,  as  given  by 
Willan,  are — 

I.  Porriqo  larvalis.  Milk-scall,  or  the  crustea  lactea  of  authors.  It 
envelopes  the  face  of  infants,  like  a  larva,  or  mask. 
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2.  Porrigo  furfurans.  An  eruption  of  pustules  which  successively 
issue  in  thin  scabs,  ]ike  furfur,  bran,  or  scurf. 

3.  Porrigo  lupinosa.  An  eruption  of  pustules  which  terminate  in 
small  scabs,  like  lupine-steds. 

4.  Porrigo  scutulata.  An  eruption  of  pustules  leading;  to  thin  scabs, 
and  eventually  becoming  tingtcorm,  which  affects  the  whole  scalp  like 
a  scutulum,  or  little  shield. 

5.  Porrigo  decalvans.  An  eruption  obscurely  pustular,  and  consisting 
in  calvities,  or  bald  patches  of  the  scalp. 

6.  Porrigo  favosa.  An  eruption  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  resembling  a/ana,  or  honeycomb. 

7.  "  The  genus  Porrigo  of  Willan  contains  diseases  of  the  most 
opposite  kind,  and  has  been  the  source  of  much  confusion  ;  so  much, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  well  that  the  term  should  become  obsolete  and 
foreotten."— E.  Wilson. 

8.  The  term  Porrigo  is  used  by  Celsus,  and  derived  from  the  Latin 
porrum,  an  onion,  because  "  ut  porrum  in  tunica;  involucre,  ita  cutis 
velut  in  squamas  resplvitur." 

PO'RRIGOPHY'TON  (porrigo,  and  <f>vr6»,  a  plant).  The 
Porrigo-plant.  Under  this  name  Gruby  has  described  a  mucedinous 
plant,  to  the  diffusion  of  the  spores  of  which  he  refers  the  production  of 
farms.    See  Menlagropkyle. 

PORTAL  CIRCULATION.  A  subordinate  part  of  the  venous 
circulation,  in  which  the  blood  makes  an  additional  circuit  before  it 
joins  the  rest  of  the  venous  blood.  There  are  in  the  vertebrate 
classes  two  portal  circulations :  one  of  the  liver,  the  other  of  the 
kidneys.  The  former  exists  in  all  the  vertcbrata;  the  latter  only 
in  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes. 

P0RTAL  VEIN.  Vena  porta.  A  vein  originating  from  all  the 
organs  within  the  abdomen,  except  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  the 
uterus  in  the  female.  It  has  two  principal  trunks,  the  splenic  and  the 
superior  mesenteric  veins. 

PORTE-CAUSTIQUE.  A  caustic- carrier ;  an  instrument  for 
applying  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus, 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  uterine  sound. 

PORTE-TOPIOUE  VAGINAL.  An  instrument  made  of  vulcan- 
ized India-rubber,  by  means  of  which  the  patient  is  enabled  herself  to 
apply  any  medicinal  substances  to  the  vagina  and  neck  of  the  uterus. 

PORTIO  DURA.  The  hard  portion  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves, 
or  facial,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  where  it 
joins  the  pons  Varolii. 

1 .  Portio  mollis.  The  soft  portion  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  or 
auditory,  arising  from  the  anterior  wall  or  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
by  means  of  the  linea  transversa,  or  white  fibres,  of  the  calamus  scrip- 
tori  us. 

2.  Portio  intermedia  of  Wrisberg.  A  third  nerve  exposed  to  view 
on  separating  the  two  *• portions  "  above  described. 

PORTLAND  SAGO.  Portland  Arrow-root.  A  fecula,  prepared 
in  the  island  of  Portland  from  the  cormus  of  the  Arum  tnacu latum, 
Wake-robin,  or  Cuckoo- pint 

PORUS.  A  pore ;  a  minute  orifice  of  a  perspiratory  duct,  hair- 
follicle,  and  sebiparous  gland.  Also,  a  small  interstice  between  the 
particles  of  matter  which  compose  bodies. 

L  1  2 
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1.  Poms  opticus.  An  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  cribriform 
lamella,  for  the  transmission  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  to  the  eye. 

2.  Port  Uliarii.  Biliary  pores ;  the  slender  roots  of  the  hepatic 
duct,  arising  from  the  granulations  of  the  liver. 

POSCA.  A  term  used  by  Cclsus  for  sour  wine  mingled  with  water, 
and  probably  derived  from  potare,  to  drink,  as  esca  is  from  edere,  to 
cat.  Posset  is  milk  curdled  with  wine  or  an  acid,  and  it  a  term 
probably  derived  from  the  same  source. 

POSIT  UR  A  PRAVA.    Malposition ;  as  of  the  testes. 

POSO'LOGY  (iroVot,  how  much,  Aoyot,  description).  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  quantity,  or  doses. 

POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION.  An  uncouth  expression  for 
the  opening  and  examination  of  the  dead  body.  Sectio  is  not  satisfac- 
tory.   Autopsia  is  unintelligible. 

POSTERIOR  AURIS.  A  muscle  situated  behind  the  car,  and 
consisting  of  one  or  more  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  sometimes  called 
musculi  rrtrahentes  auriculam. 

POSTHE'TOM  Y  (xoV0ij,  the  foreskin,  rc'/sms,  to  cut).  Circum- 
cision ;  the  removal  of  the  foreskin  or  prepuce. — Dunglisim. 

POSTHITIS  (xoVtfn,  the  foreskin).  Inflammation  of  the  foreskin 
or  prepuce.  When  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  surface  of 
the  glans  penis,  the  disease  is  termed  balano-posthitis. 

PCSTUMOUS  CHILD  (postumus,  sup.  of  posterus,  coming  after). 
A  child  born  after  the  death  of  its  father.  The  term  is  usually  incor- 
rectly spelled  posthumous,  and  absurdly  derived. 

POTA'SSA.  Potass,  or  potash ;  the  Vegetable  Alkali,  so  called 
from  its  being  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  vegetables.  It  is  the 
by d rated  protoxide  of  potassium,  and  is  known  by  the  names,  potassa 
fusa,  kali  causticum,  lapis  infernalis,  causticum  commune  accrrimum, 
&c.  The  term  potash  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  water 
in  which  the  ashes  are  washed  is  evaporated  in  iron  pots. 

Potassa  caustica.  Caustic  potash.  Hydrate  of  potash,  containing 
some  impurities. 

POT  A'SSIUM.  Kalium.  One  of  the  kaligenous  metals,  discovered  by 
Davy,  who  first  succeeded,  in  1807.  in  separating  it  from  its  oxide,  potassa 
or  potash.  It  combines  with  sulphur,  forming  suiphurets  or  sulphides 
of  potassium*  formerly  believed  to  oe  compounds  of  sulphur  and  potassa. 

POTATO.  A  tuber  occurring  on  the  subterranean  stem  of 
Solanum  tuberosum,  and  probably  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
sweet  potato  of  Convolvulus  battalas,  a  reputed  aphrodisiac.  Potato- 
starch,  commonly  called  u  English  Arrow-root,1*  is  a  fecula  obtained 
from  the  tuber.  Potato-sugar,  or  "  patent  sugar,"  is  manufactured  from 
potato-flour. 

POTATO-FLY.  The  Cantharis  vittata ;  a  coleopterous  insect, 
infesting  the  Ipomaea  pond u rata  or  Potato-vine,  and  employed  for 
vesicatory  purposes  in  North  America. 

POTIO ;  POTUS  (potare,  to  drink).  The  former  term  denotes  the 
act  of  drinking ;  the  latter,  the  draught    See  Sorbitio. 

POTTS  FRACTURE.  Fracture  of  the  fibula  about  three  inches 
above  the  ankle,  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  intern  us  being  also  splin- 
tered off.     First  described  by  the  eminent  surgeon  Pott. 

POTULE'NTA  {potulentus,  from  potus%  drink).  Drinks ;  liquids 
taken  by  the  mouth  to  quench  thirst.    See  Esculent. 
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POUPARTS  LIGAMENT.  The  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  obliqne  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  stretched 
between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the 
spine  of  the  pubis. 

POX.  Toe  vulgar  name  of  syphilis ;  formerly  called  great  por,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Variola,  or  small  pose,  on  account  of  the  larger  size 
of  its  blotches. 

PRACTICE.  PRACTISE.  "  There  is  no  reason  why  the  noun 
and  the  verb  should  not  both  be  spelled  with  c,  as  in  notice,  sacrifice, 

?>prentice,  and  all  like  cases  where  the  accent  precedes  the  last  syllable, 
he  distinction  in  spelling  between  the  noun  and  the  verb  properly 
belongs  only  to  words  which  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  device, 
devise,  where  the  verb  has  the  sound  of  ize.  The  spelling  practise  tends 
to  give  it  the  same  sound,  as  we  see  in  uneducated  persons;  and,  hence, 
it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  regular  analogy,  and  write  the  noun  and  verb 
alike."—  Webster. 

FRJE  and  PRO.  These  prepositions  are  the  same  word  ;  they  are 
the  Sanskrit  pro,  the  Greek  irpo,  and  the  English  for  and /one. 

PRjECO'ADI  A  (prcs,  before,  cor,  the  heart).  The  fore  part  of  the 
region  of  the  thorax.  This  term  is,  however,  generally  used  in  the 
sense  of  epigastrium. 

PRjEDORSO-ALTOI'DEUS.  A  designation  of  the  longus  colli, 
a  long,  flat  muscle,  consisting  of  two  portions. 

PR^FLORA'TION  (pra,  before,  florere,  to  flower).  Estivation. 
A  term  denoting  the  manner  in  which  the  floral  envelopes  of  plantsare 
arranged  previously  to  their  expansion.    See  Vernation. 

PR-ZEPU'TIUM  (vox  hybr.  pre  tcooOiov  dim.  of  iro<r0if,  membrum 
virile).  The  prepuce  ;  the  foreskin  of  the  penis.  It  is  connected  with 
the  under  part  of  the  glans  bv  a  triangular  fold,  termed  frcsnum  praputii. 

PRE- ACTION.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  a  transient 
hyperemia  of  the  skin,  induced  by  the  operation  of  the  ether  spray 
in  procuring  insensibility,  while  the  hyperemia  which  follows  the  state 
of  insensibility,  or  inertia  of  the  nervous  element  of  the  skin,  constitutes 
reaction. 

PRECITITATE  (praceps,  headlong).  A  solid  substance  precipi- 
tated, or  thrown  down,  from  a  solution,  by  addition  of  a  reagent,  or  by 
exposure  to  heat  or  light.  Hence  the  terms  red  precipitate,  or  peroxide 
of  mercury ;  white  precipitate,  or  ammoniated  submuriate  of  mercury ; 
sweet  precipitate,  or  calomel;  precipitate  per  se,  or  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  &c. 

Purple  precipitate  of  Cassius.  Solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  one  ounce,  distilled  water  a  pint  and  a  halt;  mix,  and  dip  rods  of 
tin  into  the  mixture  as  a  precipitant. 

PRECIPITATION  (praceps,  headlong).  The  process  of  throwing 
down  solids  from  solutions  in  which  they  are  contained.  The  substance 
so  separated  is  called  a  precipitate ;  and  the  substance  employed  to 
produce  this  effect,  z  precipitant. 

PRECO'CITY  (pracoctus,  ripe  before  its  time).  Premature  deve- 
lopment of  sexual  organization  or  power. 

PRECU'RSOR  (pra,  before,  currere,  to  run).  A  term  applied  to 
symptoms  which  precede,  or  indicate  the  approach  of,  a  disease. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSE.  A  state  which  renders  the  body  sus- 
ceptible of  disease,  as  temperament,  age,  sex,  &c. 
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PREGNANCY  (prognosis,  quasi  gignere  piw,  pregnant).  Utero- 
gettation ;  the  period  of  child-bearing.  In  classic  writers,  pragnans  is 
•aid  of  a  woman  whose  lying-in  is  near  at  hand,  and  gravida  of  a  woman 
with  child,  whether  the  time  of  her  deliver)*  be  near  or  distant.  But 
this  distinction  is  not  constant. 

Spurious  pregnancy.  An  affection  described  by  Dr.  Gooch,  in  which 
the  mammte  are  swollen,  and  discharge  a  serous  fluid  resembling  thin 
milk ;  being  precisely  what  takes  place  in  real  pregnancy. 

PREMO  LAR  (vra,  before,  molaris,  a  molar  tooth).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  teeth  which  appear,  in  the  diphyodont  mammalia,  between 
the  true  molars  and  the  canines.  In  human  anatomy  they  are  called 
bicuspids. 

PRESBYOPIA  (vp«<r/9i/c,  an  old  man,  «>,  the  eye).  Pttvt 
senilis.  Far-sightedness ;  long  sight ;  failure  of  vision  when  directed  to 
near  objects ;  a  state  of  the  eye  observed  in  advanced  age.  It  it  the 
opposite  of  myoma. 

PRESCRIPTION  (prascribere,  to  write  before).  A  medicinal 
formula.  It  has  been  divided  into  four  constituent  parts,  suggested 
with  a  view  of  enabling  the  basis  to  operate,  in  the  language  of  Ascle- 
piades,  "cito"  "ra/o,  et  "jucundi" — quickly,  safely,  ana  pleasantly. 
These  are — 

1.  The  Basis,  or  principal  medicine. 

2.  The  Adjuvant;  that  which  promotes  its  operation — u  Cito." 

3.  The  Corrigens ;  that  which  corrects  its  operation— u  7Wo.M 

4.  The  Consiitnens ;  that  which  imparts  an  agreeable  form — "  Ju~ 
cundl? 


Abbreviations  used 

A.  A  a.    Ana,  of  each  ingredient. 

Abdom.    Abdomen,  the  belly. 

Abs.  fehr.  Absente  febre,  in  the 
absence  of  fever. 

Ad  2  vie.  Ad  duas  vices,  at  twice 
taking. 

Add.  Adde  et  addantur,  add,  let 
there  be  added ;  addendus,  to 
be  added  ;  addendo,  by  adding. 

Ad  def.  animi.  Ad  defectionem 
animi,  to  fainting. 

Adgr.  acid.  Ad  gratam  acidita- 
tem,  to  an  agreeable  sourness. 

Ad  lib.  Ad  libitum,  at  plea- 
sure. 

Admov.  Admovc,  apply  ;  admo- 
veatur  or  admoveantur,  let  there 
be  applied. 

Ad  redd,  prcsc.  Ad  recidivum 
nnscavendum,  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse. 

Adst.  febre.  Adstantc  febre,  when 
the  fever  is  on. 

Aggred.  febre.  A  ggrcd  icn  tc  feb  re , 
while  the  fever  is  coming  on. 


in  Prescriptions : 

A  Item,  horis.  Alternis  horis,  every 
other  hour. 

Aliquant.    Aliquantillum,  a  very 
little. 

Alt.  noct.   Alternis  noctibua,  every 
other  night. 

Alvo  adst.    Alvo  ad  strict  a,  when 
the  belly  is  bound. 

A  mp.    Amplus,  large. 

Anodyn.    Anodynus,  anodyne. 

A  pert.     A  pert  us,  clear,  &r. 

Applic.    Applicetur,  let  there  be 
applied. 

Aq.  bull.    Aqua  bullicns,  boiling 
water. 

Aq.   dest.     Aqua    destillata,  dis- 
tilled water. 

Aq.  ferr.    Aqua  fervens,  boiling 
water. 

Aq.  font.    Aqua  foil  tana,  spring- 
water. 

Bain.    tep.      Balneum     tepid um, 
warm  bath. 

BB.    Blnls.      Barbudcusis,     Bar 
badoes. 
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Bit  ind.    Bis  indies,  twice  a  day. 
Bull.    Bulliat,  let  it  boil. 
Cap.    Capiat,  let  him  take. 
Carul.    Cteruleus,  blue. 
Cat.    Cataplasma,  a  cataplasm. 
Cath.    Catnarticus,  cathartic. 
C  C.    Cucurbitula  cruenta,  a  cup- 
ping-glass. 
C.  M.     Cras   mane,    to-morrow 

morning. 
C.  N.     Cras    nocte,    to-morrow 

night 
Cock.  ampl.    Cochleare  amplum,  a 

large  spoon. 
Coch.  infant.    Cochleare  infantis, 

a  child's  spoon. 
Coch.  magn.    Cochleare  magnum, 

a  large  spoon. 
Coch.  mod.    Cochleare  modicum, 

a  dessert  spoon. 
Coch.  med.    Cochleare    medium, 

the  same  as  cochleare  modicum. 
Coch.  parv.    Cochleare  parvum,  a 

small  spoon. 
Col.    Colatus,  strained. 
Col  at.    Colatur,  let  it  be  strained; 

colatune,  of  or  to  the  strained 

liquor. 
Colent.    Colcntur,    let    them    be 

strained. 
Comp.    Compositus,  compounded. 
Cont.  rem.  Continuantur  remedia, 

let  the  medicines  be  continued. 
Cop.    Copiosus,  plenteous. 
Coo.    Coque,  boil ;  coquantur,  let 

tli  em  be  boiled. 
Craft.    Crastinus,  for  to-morrow. 
C.   V.     Cras   vespere,  to-morrow 

evening. 
Cucurb.  cruent.    See  C.  C. 
Cuj.    Cujus,  of  which. 
Cujusl.    C  u j  usl  i  bet,  of  any. 
Cyaih.  thea.    Cyatho  the**,  in  a 

cup  of  tea. 
Deaur.  pit.  Deaurentur  pilulie,  let 

the  pills  be  gilt. 
Deb.  spiss.    Debita  spissitudo,  a 

proper  consistence. 
Deem.    Decubitus,  of  lying  down. 
De  d.  in  d.     Dc  die  in  diem,  from 

day  to  day. 
Dej.  alvi.    Deicctionesalvi,  stools. 
Dtt.    Dctur,  let  it  be  given. 


Dtxt.  lot.    Dextra  lateralis,  right 

side. 
Dieb,  alt.    Diebus  alt  era  is,  every 

other  day. 
Dieb.  tert.    Diebus  tertiis,  every 

third  day. 
Diiuc.     Diluculo,  at  day-break. 
Dim.    Dimidium,  one  half. 
Dir.  prop.     Dircctione    propria, 

with  a  proper  direction. 
Diuiurn.      Diuturnus,    long-con- 
tinued. 
Donee  alv.  bis  dej.    Donee  alvus 

bis    dejiciat,  until    two    stools 

have  been  obtained. 
Donee  alv.  sol.fuer.    Donee  alvus 

soluta  fuerit,  until  a  stool  has 

been  obtained. 
Efferv.    Effervescentia,   efferves- 
cence. 
Enud.    Ejusdcm,  of  the  same. 
Hied.    Electuarium,  electuary. 
Emp.    Emplastrum,  a  plaster. 
Enein.    Enema,  a  clyster;    ene- 

mata,  clysters. 
Ex.  vcl  txt.    Extractum,  extract. 
Ext.   sup.  altd.    Extcnde    super 

alutam,  spread  upon  leather. 

F.ft.    Fiat,  let  a be  made. 

F.  h.    Fiat  haustus,  let  a  draught 

be  made. 
F.  pil.  xii.    Fac  pilulas  duodecim, 

make  12  pills. 
Feb.  dur.    Febre  durante,  during 

the  fever. 
Fern,    intern.     Femoribus    inter- 

nis,  to   the  inner  part  of  the 

thighs. 

F.  venas.    Fiat  venaesectio,  bleed. 
Fist.    arm.      Fistula    armata,    a 

clyster-pipe  and  bladder  fit  for 

use. 
Fl.     Fluidus,   liquid;    also,    by 

measure. 
Fontic.    Fonticulus,  an  issue. 
Fot.     Fotus,  a  fomentation. 
Gary.    Gargarisma,  a  gargle. 
Gel.  qu&v.    Gelatina   quavis,  in 

any  kind  of  jelly. 

G.  G.  G.    Gummi  guttc  Gambiff, 
gamboge. 

Gr.      Granum,  a   grain;    grana, 
grains. 
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Ott.    Gutta,  a  drop ;  guttss,  drops. 

Guti.  quibusd.  Guttis  quibusdam, 
with  a  few  drops. 

Har.  pif.  sum.  iij.  Harum  pilu- 
larom  sumantur  tres,  let  three 
of  these  pills  be  taken. 

H.  d.  or  hor.  decub.  Hoi  a  decu- 
bitus, at  going  to  bed. 

Hebdom.    Hebdomada,  a  week. 

Hestem.  Hesternus,  of  yester- 
day. 

Hirud.  Hirudo,  a  leech ;  hi  ni- 
di nes,  leeches. 

H.  S.  or  hor.  torn,  Hora  somni, 
just  before  going  to  sleep ;  or, 
on  retiring  to  rest 

Hor.  un.  spatio.  Hora)  unius 
spatio,  at  the  end  of  an  hour. 

Hor.  inter m.  Horis  intermediis, 
at  the  intermediate  hours  be- 
tween what  has  been  ordered  at 
stated  times. 

/»'/.  Indies,  from  day  to  day,  or 
daily. 

Inpulm.    In  pulmento,  in  gruel. 

Inf.    InfiiBum,  infusion. 

Inj.  event.  Injiciatur  enema,  let  a 
clyster  be  given. 

Inject.    Injectio,  an  injection. 

Lot.  dol.  Lateri  dolenti,  to  the 
side  affected. 

lb.  Libra,  a  pound  weight,  or 
wine  pint :  when  preceded 
by  Arabic  figures,  avoirdupois 
weight  is  meant;  but  when 
succeeded  by  Roman  numerals, 
troy  weight,  or  pint  measures. 

Lot.    Lotio,  lotion. 

M.  Mi  see,  mix ;  menrara,  bv 
measure ;  manipulus,  a  handful. 

Manepr.  Mane  primo,  very  early 
in  the  morning. 

Medici.     Medietas,  half. 

Medioc.    Mediocris,  middle-sized. 

Min.  Minimum,  the  60th  part  of 
a  drachm  measure. 

Mist.    Mistura,  a  mixture. 

Mitt.  Mitte,  send;  mittatur,  or 
mittantur,  let  there  be  sent. 

Mitt.  sang,  ad  J$xij.  salt.  Mit- 
tatur sanguis  ad  uncias  duode- 
cim  saltern,  take  away  at  least 
12  ounces  of  blood. 


Mod.  pros.  Modo  pnetcripto,  ia 
the  manner  directed. 

Mor.  sol.  More  solito,  in  the 
usual  way. 

N.    Nocte,  at  night 

Narthee.    Narthecium,  a  gallipot 

N.  M.  Nux  moschata,  a  nut- 
meg. 

0.  Octarius,  a  pint 

01.  lini  s.  i.  Oleum  lini  sine  igne, 
cold-drawn  linseed-oil. 

Omn.  alt.  hor.    Omnibus  altera  is 

boris,  every  other  hour. 
Omn.   hor.     Omni    hora,    every 

hour. 
Omn.  bid.     Omni    biduo,  every 

two  days. 
Omn.  bin.    Omni  bihorio,  every 

two  hours. 
Omn.  man.    Omni  mane,  every 

morning. 
Omn.   nod.    Omni  nocte,  every 

night. 
Omn.  quadr.   hor.     Omni   quad- 
ran  to  horse,  every  quarter  of  an 

hour. 
O.  O.  O.    Oleum  olivae  optimum, 

best  olive-oil. 
Ox.     The  ounce  avoirdupois,  or 

common  weight,  as  distinguished 

from  that  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians in  their  orders. 
P.    Pulvis,  powder;  pondcre,  by 

weight ;  pilula,  pill. 
P.    AS.    Partes   aequales,    equal 

parts. 
P.    D.     Pharmacopoeia   Dublin- 

ensis. 
P.  E.    Pharmacopoeia  Edinensis. 
P.    L.      Pharmacopoeia    Londin- 

ensis. 
P.  U.  S.    Pharmacopoeia  of  the 

United  States. 
Paracenl.  abd.   Paracentesis  abdo- 
minis, tapping. 
Part.  aff.    Partem  affectam,  the 

part  affected. 
Part,  dolent.    Partem  dolentem, 

the  part  in  pain. 
Part.  vie.    Partitis  vicibus,  to  be 

given  in  divided  doses,  instead 

of  all  at  once. 
Per.   op.  emet.      Peracta    opera- 
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tione  emctici,  when  the  opera- 
tion of  the  emetic  it  finished. 
Per  tali.     Per  saltum,  by  leapt, 

t.  e.  from  an  artery. 
Plen.  riv.    Pleno  rivo,  in  a  full 

stream. 
Pott  ring.  ted.  liq.    Pott  singulat 

tedet  uquidat,  after  every  loose 

ttooL 
Ppt.  vol  prep.     Praparata,  pre- 
pared. 
P.  r.  n.    Pro  re  nati,  according  at 

circomttancet  may  require ;  that 

it,  occasionally — prout  ret  potcit. 
P.  rat.  <bL    Pro  ratione  atatit, 

according  to    the   age   of  the 

patient. 
Pro  pot.  com.  vel  |>n>  pot.  ord. 

Pro  potu  communi,  orordinario, 

for  a  common  drink. 
Prox.  luc.    Proxima  luce,  the  day 

before. 
Pug.    Pugillut,  a  gripe  between 

the  finger  and  thumb;    lit.  a 

little  fist. 
Q.p.    Quantum  placet,  at  much 

at  you  please. 
Q.  Q.^  H.  yel  quaq.   quart,   hor. 

Quaque  quarta  hora,  every  four 

hours. 

Q.  t.  Quantum  tufficiat,  at  much 
at  it  sufficient. 

Quadrihor.  Quadrihorio,  every 
four  houra. 

QuadrupL  Quadruplicato,  four 
times  at  much. 

Quamp.  Quamprimum,  imme- 
diately. 

Qu&q.  vel  quitq.  Quaque  or  quit- 
que,  every  one. 

Quor.    Quorum,  of  which. 

R.  Recipe,  take ;  but  for  thit  the 
old  auto  on,  and  the  French  to 
this  day,  use  the  sign  4,  being 
the  old  heathen  invocation  to 
Jupiter,  seeking  hit  bleating 
upon  the  formula;  equivalent 
to  the  usual  invocation  of  the 
poets,  and  of  Mahommedan 
authors;  or  the  Lout  Deo  of 
book-keepers  and  merchants* 
clerks.  Dr.  Paris  observed,  that 
the    astrological    symbol    is  at 


present  to  disguised  by  the 
addition  of  the  down  stroke, 
which  converts  it  into  Bt,  that, 
were  it  not  for  its  cloven  foot, 
we  might  be  led  to  question 
the  (act  of  its  tuperttitiout 
origin. 

Red.  m  pulv.  Redactut  in  pulve- 
rem,  powdered. 

Redig.  xn  pulv.  Redigatur  in  pul- 
verem,  let  it  be  reduced  into 
powder. 

Reg.  hep.  Regio  hepatia,  region  of 
the  liver. 

Reg.  umb.  Regio  umbilici,  region 
of  the  naveL 

Repet.  Repetatur,  or  repetantur, 
let  it,  or  them,  be  repeated. 

S.  A .  Secundum  artem,  according 
to  art. 

Soap.  Scapula,  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

Scrob.  cord.  Scrobiculit  cordis, 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Sed.    Sedes,  a  stool. 

Semidr.  Semidrachma,  half  a 
drachm. 

Semih.    Semi  hora,  half  an  hour. 

Sept.    Septimana,  a  week. 

Setunc.  Sesuncia,  an  ounce  and 
a  half. 

Setquth.   Seaquihora,  half  an  hour. 

Setae.  Setaceum,  a  seton ;  alto  a 
tieve. 

Sea.  luce.  Sequenti  luce,  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Si  n.  vol.  Si  non  valeat,  if  it  does 
not  antwer. 

Si  op.  tit.  Si  oput  tit,  if  there  be 
occasion. 

Si  vir.  perm.  Si  vires  permittant, 
if  the  strength  will  bear  it. 

Sign.  n.  pr.  Signetur  nomine  pro- 
prio,  write  upon  it  the  usual 
name,  not  the  trade  name. 

Signat.    Signature,  a  label. 

Sing.    Si  ngulorum ,  of  each . 

S.  S.  S.  Stratum  tuper  stratum, 
layer  upon  layer. 

Sol.    Solutio,  solution. 

S.  O.  S.  vel  ti  op.  tit.  Si  oput  tit, 
if  there  be  occasion. 

St.    Semis,  a  half. 
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St.    Stet,  let  it  stand;  stent,  let  Tr.  vel  Unci.    Tinctura,  tincture. 

them  stand.  Troth.     Trocliiscus,    a    troch    or 
Sub  fin.  cod.    Sub  finem  roctionis,       lozenge. 

when    the    boiling    it    nearly  Ult.  pra*scr.    Ultimo  praescriptus, 


finished. 
Sub-sulph.    Sub -sulphas,    a    sub- 

sulphate. 
Subtep.    Subtepidus,  lukewarm. 
Sue.    Succus,  juice. 
Sum.  Sumere,  to  take;  sumendus, 

to  be  taken. 
Sum.  tal.    Sumat  talcm,  let  the 

patient  take  one  like  this. 
S.    V.     Spiritus  vinosus,  ardent 

spirit  of  any  strength. 
S.  V.  R.    Spiritus  vinosus  rectifi- 

catus,  spirit  of  wine. 
S.  V.  T.    Spiritus  vinosus  tenuis, 

proof  spirit,  or   half  and  half 

spirit  ot  wine  and  water. 


the  last  ordered. 

Umb.     Umbilicus,  the  navel. 

Ung.    Unguentum,  ointment. 

Usq.  ut  liq.  anim.  Usque  at  liqae- 
nt  animus,  until  fainting  is  pro- 
duced. 

Utend.    U  tend  us,  to  be  used. 

Vent.    Vent  ri cuius,  the  stomach. 

V.  O.  S.  Vitello  ovi  solutus,  dis- 
solved in  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vom.  urg.  Vomitione  urgente, 
when  the  vomiting  begins. 

V.  S.    Venaesectio,  bleeding. 

Zz.    Zingiber,  ginger. 

Q.  Scrupulum,  a  scruple,  equal 
to  20  grains  troy. 


Temp.  dead.    Tcmpori  dextro,  to    3*    Drachma,  a  drachm,  equal  to 

the  right  temple.  three  scruples;    or,  in  liquids, 

T.  O.    Tinctura  opii,  tincture  of       the  8th  part  of  an  ounce  mca- 

opium ;    generally    confounded        sure. 

with  laudanum,  which  is,  pro-    J.     Uncia,  an  ounce  troy;  or,  io 

pcrly,  the  wine  of  opium.  liquids,  the  16th  part  of  a  wine 

T.  O.  C.    Tinctura  opii  campho-        pint. 

rata,  paregoric  elixir. 

PRESPHE'NOID  (prce,  before,  svhenoides,  the  sphenoid  bone). 
The  name  of  a  bone  in  the  human  skull,  which,  in  Prof.  Owen's  Homo- 
logies, constitutes  the  "  centrum  "  of  the  frontal  vertebra,  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  archetype  vertebrate  skeleton. 

PRESTON  SALt S.  Prepared  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  liquor 
ammonias  fortior  and  some  volatile  oils  to  coarsely-powdered  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia. 

PRETUBERCULAR  STATE.  A  term  applied  to  a  supposed 
abnormal  physical  condition  of  the  lungs  and  general  system,  ante- 
cedent to  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  in  phthisis. 

PRIAPISM  (irpiairto'pd'f).  Painful  erection  of  the  penis  unat- 
tended by  concupiscence.  The  term  is  derived  from  Priornts,  the  god 
of  country  life,  represented  by  the  Ancients  as  a  wooden  ngure  with  a 
large  generative  organ,  symbolizing  the  fructifying  principle  in  nature. 
See  Satyriasis. 

PRICKLY  HEAT.  The  popular  name  for  lichen  tropicus,  or 
summer  rash. 

PRIMjE  VIJE.  The  first  passages,  viz.  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
tube,  as  distinguished  from  the  lactcals,  or  secunda  via,  the  second 
passages. 

PRIMARY  ATOMS.  Elementary  atoms.  The  atoms  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  compound  atom,  being  themselves  undecom- 
posed. 

PRIMARY  DISEASE.  The  first  in  a  succession  of  diseased  con- 
ditions, as  a  primary  venereal  sore.    See  Secondary  Disease. 
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PRPMINE  {primus,  fim).  The  first  or  outermost  sac  of  the  ovule 
in  plants.     The  interior  sac  is  termed  secundine. 

PRIMI'PARA  (primus,  first, parire,  to  bring  forth).  One  who  is 
delivered  of  her  first  child. 

PRIMITIVE.  A  Latin  term  denoting  the  first  things  of  their  kind, 
and  sometimes  applied  to  the  waters  discharged  before  delivery  of  thefcetus. 

PRISM  (tepbfta,  from  vplt*,  to  saw).  A  solid  glass  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  named  from  its  property  of  separating  a  ray  of  light  into  its 
constituent  parts,  and  employed  in  spectrum  analysis. 

PRISMATIC  NITRE.  Nitrate  of  potassium,  also  called  nitre  and 
saltpetre.    It  crystallizes  in  long  six-sided  prisms. 

PRO'BANG.  A  long,  slender  piece  of  whalebone,  with  a  piece  of 
sponge  at  tho  ends,  for  examining  the  oesophagus,  or  removing  any 
obstruction  in  it.  The  ball-prol>ang  consists  of  an  ivory  ball  attached 
to  a  niece  of  whalebone  or  flexible  wire. 

PROBE  (probare,  to  try).  An  instrument  with  which  the  depth 
and  extent  of  wounds  are  tried. 

PROCATA'RCTIC  (irpoicarapicriKd*,  beginning  beforehand).  A 
term  applied  to  causes  which  induce  disease  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  predisposition  to  disease.  "  These  words — procatarctie  causes — have 
been  used  with  different  significations.  Some  have  employed  them 
synonymously  with  predisponent  or  remote  causes  ;  others,  with  occa- 
sional or  exciting  causes" — Dunglison. 

PROCE'RUS  (long).  A  synonym  of  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  a  small 
slip  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle. 

PROCE'SSUS  (procedere,  to  issue  forth).  Apophysis.  A  process 
or  eminence  of  a  bone.    Also  a  lobe  or  portion  of  the  brain. 

1.  Processus  a  cerebello  ad  testes.  The  name  of  two  cords,  which 
pass  from  the  nates  and  testes  of  the  brain  to  the  cerebellum.  They  are 
the  superior  peduncles  ;  the  corpora  restiformia  are  the  inferior  peduncles. 

2.  Processus  davatus.  The  enlarged  extremity  of  each  posterior 
pyramid  of  the  corpus  res ti forme. 

3.  Processus  cochUariformis.  A  small,  spoon-Uke,  bony  plate,  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pyramid. 

4.  Processus  mammillares.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  olfactory 
nerves,  from  their  being  considered  as  emunctories,  or  canals,  by 
which  the  serum  and  pituita,  separated  by  the  brain,  were  conveyed  away. 

5.  Processus  vermiformes.  Two  worm-like  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
connecting  the  lateral  hemispheres  superiorly  and  inferiorly. 

6.  Process,  azygous.  The  rostrum,  or  ridge,  on  the  median  line  of 
the  guttural  aspect  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

7.  Process,  digital.  A  name  given  to  the  extremity  of  the  cornu 
ammonia,  from  its  bulbous  form,  resembling  the  point  of  a  finger. 

8.  Process  of  Raw.  A  very  elongated  slender  process,  supported 
anteriorly  by  the  neck  of  the  malleus. 

9.  Processes  of  bones.    See  Os,  ossis. 

PROCIDENTIA  (procidere,  to  fall  forward  or  down).  Prolapsus. 
The  falling  down  of  a  part,  as  of  the  anus,  uterus,  Sec.  Procidentia 
tubulorum,  or  pretension  of  the  tubuli  of  the  testis,  is  also  termed  hernia 
testiculi  and  funqus  testiculi.    See  Prolapsus  uteri. 

PROCCE'LIAN  (»p<J,  before,  icotXot,  hollow).  A  designation  of 
those  vertebras  which  have  a  cavity  in  front  of  the  "  centrum  '  or  body, 
and  a  ball  at  the  back  part. 
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PROCTA'LGIA  (tp»ktov,  the  anus,  aXyov,  pain).  Rectal  neural- 
pia.  Neuralgia  of  the  anus  ;  pain  about  the  anus,  without  primary  in- 
flammation. The  term  proctitis  denotes  inflammation  of  the  rectum 
and  anus. 

PRO'CTOCELE  (xpaxcrdt,  the  anus,  «»}\»j,  tumor).  Inversion 
and  prolapsus  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  from  relaxation 
of  the  sphincter,  with  more  or  less  swelling. — Dunglison. 

PRO'DROMA  {vpodponot,  a  fore-runner).  Plur.  Prodromata.  A 
premonitory  symptom.  But  there  is  no  such  Greek  neuter  noun.  The 
term  prodromus  is  used  as  a  fore-runner  or  messenger. 

PROFLU' VIA  (profluere,  to  flow  down).  Fluxes ;  pyrexia,  attended 
with  an  increased  excretion  of  a  matter  not  naturally  bloody ;  the  fifth 
order  of  the  Pyrexia  of  Cullen's  nosology,  including  the  genera 
catarrhus  and  dysenteria. 

PROFU'NDUS.  Literally,  deep,  or  deep-seated.  A  designation  of 
one  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  from  its  being  situated  more  doeply 
than  the  flexor  sublimis. 

PROFU'SIO  (projundere,  to  pour  forth).  A  loss  of  blood ;  a 
genus  of  the  order  Apocenoses,  or  increased  secretions,  of  Cullen's 
nosology. 

Profusio  seri.    Serous  exudation,  as  ascites,  &c. 

PROGNATHOUS  SKULL  (ir^o,  forward,  yvddot,  the  jaw). 
Under  this  term  Dr.  Pritchard  describes  that  form  of  the  skull  which 
is  characterized  by  the  forward  prominence  of  the  jaws,  and  which  is 
most  marked  in  some  of  the  Negro  races  of  the  Guinea- coast,  and  in 
some  of  the  Polynesian  and  Australian  races.  A  jaw  may  be  so  pro- 
gnathous as  to  be  almost  a  muzzle.    See  Orthoqnamous  Skull. 

PROGNO'SIS  (irpovvMo-it,  foreknowledge).  Foreknowledge,  pro- 
gnostication, or  the  faculty  of  foreseeing  and  predicting  what  will  take 
place  in  diseases.     Such  signs  are  called  prognostics. 

PROLA'BIUM  (pro,  before,  labium,  the  lip).  The  membrane 
which  invests  the  front  part  of  the  lips. 

PROLA'PSUS  (protaOi,  to  fall  forward).  Procidentia.  The  fall- 
ing down  of  any  part. 

1.  Prolapsus  ani  or  rectal  prolapsus  consists  in  the  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  through  the  anal  orifice.  Internal 
prolapsus  is  another  name  for  invagination  of  the  rectum. 

2.  Prolapsus  iridis  denotes  protrusion  of  the  iris  through  an  ulcer  or 
wound  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Prolapsus  uteri  is  the  descent  of  tho  uterus  below  its  natural 
level  into  the  pelvic  cavity  ;  by  procidentia  uteri,  is  signified  the  protru- 
sion of  the  uterus  beyond  the  vulva. 

PROLE'PSIS  (irpdXti^tt,  a  taking  beforehand).  Tho  anticipating 
of  a  period,  as  of  the  return  of  a  paroxysm  at  an  earlier  time  than  it 
occurred  before ;  a  foreseeing  of  something  not  quite  orderly ;  the  art 
of  predicting. 

PROLl'FEROUS  (proles,  offspring,  ferre,  to  bear).  A  term  applied, 
in  botany,  to  a  flower  which  produces  another  flower  from  its  centre, 
as  in  certain  roses,  &c. 

PROLl'FEROUS  CYSTIC  TUMOR.  A  variety  of  cystic  tumor, 
also  called  sero-cystic  sarcoma ;  a  cyst  that  produces  highly-organized  or 
even  vascular  structures— proles^  or  offspring,  as  it  were.  See  Sarcoma. 

PROMETHEAN  LIGHTS  (Prometlieus,  the  fire-stcaler).    Small 
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glass-bulbs,  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  surrounded 
with  an  inflammable  mixture  of  moist  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar, 
which  it  ignites  on  being  struck,  affording  an  instantaneous  light 

PROMONTO'RIUM.  A  promontory;  an  eminence  of  the  internal 
ear,  formed  by  the  outer  side  of  the  vestibule,  and  by  the  corresponding 
scala  of  the  cochlea. 

PRONATION  (promts,  bending  downward).  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna 
by  means  of  the  pronator  muscles.    See  Supination. 

PRONATOR  TERES  (pronus,  bending  downward).  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna,  and  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  radius. 

Pronator  quadratus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  edge  of  the  ulna, 
and  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  radius.  This,  and  the  preceding 
muscle,  turn  the  radius  and  the  hand  inwards. 

PROOF-SPIRIT.  The  definition  of  this  term  is  given  under  the 
expression  Standard  Proof  Spirit.  The  '  Proof  in  former  days  was 
derived  from  the  conduct  of  the  spirit  when  poured  upon  gunpowder. 
41  If  explosion  followed  the  combustion  of  the  spirit,  the  sample  was  said  to 
be  *  above '  or  *  over  proof;  if  the  gunpowder  only  languidly  '  fizzed1 
away,  or  slowly  burnt,  the  spirit  was  said  to  be  *  proof  ;  but  if  it  re- 
mained so  moist  as  not  to  take  fire,  it  was  declared  to  be  '  below  *  or 
*  under  proof.* " 

PROPAGATION  (propagare,  to  extend).  A  term  applied  to  the 
extension  of  disease  from  one  part  to  another,  as  from  the  periphery  to 
the  centre  of  nervous  lesions. 

PROPAGATION  IN  PLANTS.  This  term  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  reproduction,  for  it  includes  not  only  the  natural  means  of 
continuing  the  species,  but  also  those  to  which  recourse  may  be  had  by 
art;  it  includes,  in  fact,  reproduction  by  fecundation  and  reproduction 
without  fecundation. 

PROPA'GO.  A  term  applied  by  the  older  botanists  to  the  branch 
laid  down  in  the  process  of  layering.  The  term  propagulum  was  ap- 
plied bv  Link  to  offset  in  certain  plants.    See  Offset. 

PROPHYLA'XIS  (*7x>4>u\a£ic,  caution).  A  term  denoting  the 
use  of  precautionary  measures  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  attempt, 
that  is,  to  cure  the  disease  before  its  reality  is  demonstrated.  Tne 
precept,  Principiis  obsta,  is  here  of  the  utmost  importance. 

PRO'PH YSIS  (wpo,  before,  fucit,  growth).  Symblepharon.  Ad- 
hesion of  the  globe  to  the  eye-lia. 

PROTIONYL  (wow-rot,  first,  wtwv,  fat).  The  radical  assumed  to 
exist  in  a  number  of  organic  compounds,  collectively  known  as  the 
propionic  group.  The  name  is  denved  from  the  position  of  propionic 
acid,  as  the  first  in  the  series  of  fatty  acids  which  separates  as  an  oily 
layer  when  liberated  in  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts. 

PROPTO'SIS  OCUL1  (woo,  before,  WT«<rtt,  a  falling).  Procidentia 
oculi.    Protrusion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  between  the  palpebra*. 

PROPYL.  Trityl.  The  assumed  root  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
pylic,  or  trityl ic,  group  of  organic  compounds.  Among  these  are 
propylene,  propylamine,  &c. 

PROPY'LAMINE.  A  compound  or  substituted  ammonia,  in 
which  one  of  the  three  molecules  of  hydrogen  belonging  to  ordinary 
ammonia  is  replaced  by  the  radical  propyl. 
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PROSE'CTOR  (pro,  before,  secare,  to  cut).  One  who  prepares  the 
subject!  for  anatomical  lectures. 

PROSE'NCHYMA.  A  term  applied  by  Link  to  that  form  of 
parenchyma  in  plants,  in  which  the  cells  taper  to  each  end,  and  overlap 
each  other ;  the  term  parenchyma  being  restricted  to  that  form  of  the 
tissue,  in  which  the  cells  have  truncated  extremities. 

PROSOPALGIA  {-rpocunrov,  the  face,  a\yot,  pain).  Pain  of  the 
face ;  face-ague ;  neuralgia,  or  tic  douloureux  of  the  face. 

PROSOP-ECTA'SIA  (irpocrooTroir,  the  face,  cVra?tf,  enlargement). 
Face-enlargement ;  general  swelling  of  the  face  from  osseous  tumor  aris- 
ing from  various  disease;  a  special  case  of  hyperostosis.  See  Makrosomia. 

PROSTATE  (-rpo<rrdTi|*,  one  who  stands  before).  Prostata.  A 
"  gland*1  (so  called),  situated  before  the  vesiculao  seminales,  and  sur- 
rounding the  commencement  of  the  urethra  in  the  male.  It  is 
essentially  a  muscular  body. 

1.  Prostatic  urethra.  The  most  dilated  part  of  the  urethra,  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  situated  in  the  prostate  gland. 

2.  Prostate  concretions.  Calculi  of  the  prostate  gland,  proved,  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  to  be  phosphate  of  lime,  not  distinctly  stratified,  and  tinged 
by  the  secretion  of  the  prostate  gland. 

3.  Prostatic  enlargement.  Hypertrophy  of  the  prostatic  "gland," 
producing  displacement  of  the  urethra  and  difficult  micturition. 

4.  Prostatitis.  Inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland,  occurring  in  the 
course  of  gonorrhoea,  and  from  various  other  causes. 

5.  Prostato-rrhcBa  (/>t'<o,  to  flow).  A  discharge  of  clear,  glairy  mucus 
from  the  prostate,  owing  to  irritation  of  that  organ. 

PROSTHESIS  (irpoVeum,  a  putting  to,  application).  1.  Hippo- 
crates uses  this  term  for  the  administration  of  food  or  nourishment 
2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  surgical  process  of  adding  some  arti- 
ficial part  to  the  human  body,  and  is,  in  this  sense,  opposed  to  apharesis 
or  the  taking  away  of  a  part. 

PROSTRATION  (prosiratio,  an  overthrowing).  Another  name 
for  collapse,  or  shock  to  the  nervous  system.    See  Collapse. 

PROTA'NDRY  and  PROTO'GYNY.  Two  terms  applied  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  hermaphrodite  plants,  the 
former  denoting  the  development  of  the  stamens  before  tne  pistils, 
the  latter  the  development  of  the  pistil  before  the  stamens.  The  phe- 
nomena of  Protandry  and  Protogyny  are  comprised  under  the  term 
Heteracmy. 

PROTEIN  (irp«Tt uw,  to  hold  the  first  place).  A  name  given  by 
Mulder  to  a  proximate  compound  of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen,  very  nearly  identical  with  albumen  or  white  of  egg.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  occupying  the  first  or  most  important  place  in 
relation  to  the  albuminous  principles.  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
protoplasm  of  Huxley,  the  bioplasm  of  Bcale,  and  is  considered  to  be 
the  "  physical  basis  "of  life. 

PROTEINA'CEOUS  PRINCIPLES.  "  Proteidtr  A  term  ap- 
plied to  albuminous  alimentary  principles,  from  their  analogy  in  com- 
position to  protein.  Their  composition  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood,  and  hence  they  may  be  called  the  "  flesh - 
and-blood-making  principles,"  or  tissue-formers.  To  this  class  belong 
the  gluten  of  flour;  the  albumen  of  white  of  egg  and  of  blood-serum  ; 
the  fyntonin,  or  principal  constituent  of  muscle;  and  casein,  the  chief 
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constituent  of  cheese ;  while  gelUin  and  chondrin  may  be  considered 
as  outlying  members  of  the  same  group.  See  Gelatigenous  Princi- 
ples. 

PROTHESIS  (<rpo0i <rtc,  a  placing  before).  The  application  of  an 
artificial  apparatus,  as  of  a  maslc,  to  the  face,  in  order  to  conceal  any 
destruction  or  mutilation  of  the  features. 

PROTIDE.  One  of  the  products  yielded  by  boiling  protein  with 
potash.     The  other  products  are  erythroprotide  and  leucin. 

PROTTSTA  (irptiTHrTos,  the  very  first).  A  term  suggested  by 
Haeckel  to  designate  those  questionable  forms  of  life  which  cannot  be 
conclusively  referred  to  the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

PROTO-  (<rpcoTo?,  the  first).  This  prefix  denotes  the  lowest  degree 
in  which  one  body  unites  with  another,  as  protoxide.  Per  denotes  the 
highest  degree,  as  oer-oxide. 

PROTOBLAST  (irpwroc,  the  first,  pXaardvw,  to  germinate). 
The  name  given  by  SchUppel  to  a  peculiar  granular  mass,  occurring  in 
the  interior  of  blood-vessels,  and  constituting  the  first  visible  rudiment 
of  tubercle.    He  considers  it  to  be  a  mass  of  protoplasm. 

PROTO-COMPOUND.  A  binary  compound  of  single  equivalents 
of  salt- radical  and  basyl,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  protochlonde  of  tin,  &c. 

PROTO- ORGAN  ISMS  (irpurof,  first).  A  general  term  compre- 
hending vibrios,  bacteria,  &c.,  which  exhibit  the  first  or  earliest  state 
of  organization,  and  which,  it  is  said,  may  arise  and  be  developed  in 
albuminoid  substances  protected  from  air. 

PROTOPETSIA  (irpStrov,  first,  wtyri?,  digestion).  Primary 
digestion,  including  the  processes  of  chymification  in  the  stomach, 
chylification  in  the  small  intestines,  and  defalcation  by  the  large  intes- 
tine.    See  Deuteropepsia, 

PROTOPHYTES  (-rpiroc.  first,  <pvroV,  a  plant).  The  lowest 
order  of  plants,  mostly  unicellular ;  plant-infusoria  or  animalcules,  in- 
cluding the  diatoms,  desmidians,  &c.    See  Cryptogamia. 

PROTOPLA'SMA  OpeSrot,  first,  irXdcrfia,  anything  formed  or 
moulded).  A  term  applied  by  Mohl  to  the  mucilaginous  granular  con- 
tents of  the  vegetable  cell,  which  he  supposes  to  be  especially  concerned 
in  the  elaboration  of  new  cells.  Tne  term  protoplasm  is  now 
employed  as  synonymous  with  "germinal  matter,  primitive  or- 
ganic matter,  cell -substance  or  primitive  slime,  and  considered  to  be 
the  "  physical  basis  "  of  life.    See  Bioplasm. 

PROTOPLAST  ("irpwrot,  first,  wkdacrm,  to  form).  An  organized 
individual,  capable  (either  singly  or  as  one  of  a  pair)  of  propagating 
individuals;  itself  having  been  propagated  by  no  such  previous  indi- 
vidual or  pair.    Hence — 

1.  A  species  is  a  class  of  individuals,  each  of  which  is  hypothetically 
considered  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  same  protoplast,  or  of  the  same 
pair  of  protoplasts. 

2.  A  variety  is  a  class  of  individuals,  each  belonging  to  the  same 
tpecies,  but  each  differing  from  other  individuals  of  the  species  in  the 
points  wherein  they  agree  amongst  one  another. 

3.  A  race  is  a  class  of  individuals,  concerning  which  there  are  doubts 
as  to  whether  they  constitute  a  separate  species,  or  a  variety  of  a  re- 
cognized one.— Latham. 

PROTO-SALT.  A  salt  containing  a  metallic  protoxide.  Proto- 
suiphate  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  protoxide. 
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PROTO'XIDE.  A  term  applied  to  the  first  combination  of  an 
clement  with  oxygen.  When  more  than  one  equivalent  of  the  element 
is  combined  with  oxygen,  the  combination  is  termed  suboxide, 

PROTRA'CTOR  (protrahere,  to  draw  forward).  An  instrument 
fur  drawing  extraneous  bodies  ont  of  a  wound. 

PROTUBERANCE  (pro,  before,  tuber,  a  swelling).  An  eminence 
or  projecting  part;  thus,  the  pons  Varolii  is  called  the  annular  protu- 
berance ;  the  cornua  Ammonia  are  termed  by  Chaussier  protuberance* 
cylindroides,  &c. 

PRO'XIM ATE  CAUSE  (proximus,  nearest).  A  term  often  used 
to  denote  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  diseased  effects — the  nearest 
cause. 

PROXIMATE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS.  The  separation  of  an 
orpin ic  mixture  into  its  immediate  components. 

PRO'XIM  ATE  PRINCIPLES.  A  term  applied  to  those  com- 
pounds which  are  supposed  to  stand,  in  order  of  simplicity,  nearest  to 
the  "  elements.**    The  elements  are  the  ultimate  principles. 

PRU'NA  (pruna,  a  live  coal).  A  term  applied  by  Avicenna  to  a 
carbuncle  surmounted  by  a  black  eschar.  The  term  has  been  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  prunum%  a  plum,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
this  fruit  in  a  ripe  state.    See  Terminthus. 

PRURI'GO  (prurire,  to  itch).  Pruriginous  rash  ;  a  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  skin,  characterized  by  a  thickened  and  discoloured  state  of 
that  membrane,  attended  by  excessive  pruritus,  or  itching,  and  generally 
an  eruption  of  papulae.    The  varieties  are — 

1.  Prurigo  mitis.  Mild  prurigo,  in  which  the  affection  of  the  skin 
is  less  severe  than  in  the  following  varieties. 

2.  Prurigo  formicans.  Formicating  prurigo,  in  which  the  skin  feels 
as  if  stung  by  ants  or  pierced  with  hot  needles. 

3.  Prurigo  senilis.  Prurigo  of  aged  persons,  resembling  the  former 
variety,  but  more  obstinate. 

4.  Prurigo  vodicis ;  scroti ;  pudendalis.  Local  varieties  of  prurigo, 
sufficiently  indicated  by  their  respective  names. 

PRURITUS  (prurire,  to  itch).  A  painful  sensation  of  itching, 
occasioned  by  morbid  change  or  simple  augmentation  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  skin.  The  term  differs  from  prurigo,  as  it  merely  denotes 
itching,  while  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  cutaneous  disease  attended  with 
itching;  in  other  words,  prurigo  signifies  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
skin  evidenced  by  pruritus. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUR  A  beautiful  pigment,  being  a  ferro-cyanate  of 
the  peroxide  of  iron.    See  Ferro-cyamc  Acid. 

PRU'SSIAS.  A  prussiate ;  a  name  now  exploded,  except  in  com- 
merce, in  which  it  denotes  a  cyanide :  what  is  termed  the  yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  is  a  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  ;  the  red  prussiate  of 
potash  is  the  ferrid-cvanide  of  potassium. 

PRUSS1C  ACID.'  Zootic  acid.  A  designation  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
from  its  being  an  ingredient  in  Prussian  blue. 

PRU'SSINE.  Prussic  gas.  The  cyanogen  of  Gay  Lussac  See 
Cjyanogen. 

PSALLOIDES.  See  Corpus  psalloides.  [On  the  etymology  oud 
meaning  of  this  word,  Dr.  Mayne,  after  observing  that  there  is  no  such 
word  as  ^a\\ov,  a  stringed  instrument,  says— "  Instead,  however, 
nppeun psaloides  (Castcllus),  the  analogue  of  i/raXostdcv,  for  \}/a\i6o- 
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utit  (Gomras),  signifying— arched  like  a  vault,  and  applied  to  a  hard 
body  borne  or  raited  on  three  arches  forming  the  roof  of  the  third  or 
middle  ventricle  of  the  brain.  It  that  ought,  strictly,  to  be  PtaUdoidesy 
being  derived  from  \pa\it,  i&oi,  an  arched  work,  and  il&ot,  resem- 
blance; and  it  means — like  or  resembling  an  arched  work,  arch,  or 
vault  The  Corpus  psaloides,  therefore  (adopting  the  contracted  form 
of  this  word),  cannot  be  a  synonym  of  Lyra,  which  is  the  correct  name 
for  the  appearance  of  cords  or  lines,  on  the  under  surface,  posteriorly, 
of  the  Fornix,  but  is  another  term  for  the  Fornix  itself,  viz.,  the  arch- 
like or  arched  body."] 

PSALTE'RIUM  (\j/u\Tnptov,  a  stringed  instrument).  Lyra.  A 
part  of  the  brain,  consisting  of  lines  impressed  upon  the  under  surface  of 
theposterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  fornix. 

PSAMMO'MA  (yfrdfifios,  sand).  A  tumor  consisting  of  globular 
calcareous  concretions  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue. 

PSELLI'SMUS  (t/r«\\(gc0,  to  stammer).  Misenunciation ;  inaccu- 
rate articulation ;  a  genus  of  the  DyscinesuB  of  Cullen,  comprising  the 
following  species :  — 

J.  Psellismus  balbutitns.    Lisping;  faulty  multiplication  of  labials. 

2.  Psellismus  emollient.   Faulty  substitution  of  soft  for  harsher  letters. 

3.  Psellismus  lallans.  Lullaby-speech ;  mispronunciation  of  the  letter  /. 

4.  Ptellismus  ringens.   Rotacismus ;  mispronunciation  of  the  letter  r. 

5.  Psellismus  lagostomatum.  Mispronunciation  occasioned  by  hare-lip. 

6.  Psellismus  acheilos.    Mispronunciation  arising  from  defect  of  lip. 

7.  Psellismus  hasitans.    Hesitation  in  speech. 

8.  Psellismus  metallicut.  The  stammering  which  sometimes  attend* 
tremor  mercurialis. 

PSE U DO-  (y}/ivdij*,  false).  A  prefix  denoting  spuriousness  ;  thus, 
/)*»ttt/o-membrane  signifies  false  membrane. 

1.  Pseudo-acetic  acid.  A  name  given  to  a  peculiar  acid,  strongly 
resembling  acetic  acid,  said  to  be  occasionally  formed  during  the  manu- 
facture of  tartaric  acid. 

2.  Pseud-aconitine.  An  active  crystallizable  alkaloid,  said  to  be 
found  in  the  root  of  AconUum  napeUus.    See  Aconitia. 

3.  Pseudo-alkannm.  The  name  given  by  some  chemists  to  the 
colouring  matter  of  alkanet 

4.  Pseudo-blepsis  (/9\i*ir»,  to  see).  False  or  depraved  sight ;  a  genus 
of  the  Dysesthesia  of  Cullen,  comprising  the  species  imaginarxay  in 
which  objects  are  supposed  to  appear,  which  have  no  real  existence; 
and  the  species  mutant,  in  which  objects  are  really  present,  but  appear 
somewhat  changed. 

5.  Pseudo-bulb.  A  term  applied  to  the  enlarged  aerial  stem  of 
Orchidaceous  plants.    It  resembles  a  tuber  or  a  conn. 

6.  Pseudo-epithelium.  A  term  applied  to  the  layer  which  lines  the 
vascular,  lymphatic,  and  serous  cavities  of  the  body,  as  distinguished 
from  the  real  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes. 

7.  Pseudo-crythrin.  A  substance  similar  to  erythrin,  occasionally 
obtained,  and  occasionally  altogether  wanting,  in  the  alcoholic  solutions 
of  the  lichens. 

8.  Pseudo-gall.  A  term  applied  to  certain  anomalous  excrescences 
upon  trees  and  other  plants,  which,  though  they  much  resemble  galls, 
arc  not  so  distinctly  traceable  to  the  operations  of  any  insect  One  of 
these  occurs  on  the  common  bramble,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to 
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the  bedeguar  of  the  rose.  They  appear  to  be  simply  hypertrophic 
diseases,  Tike  wens  in  animals. 

9.  Pseudo-helminths  (ZX/utrv,  a  worm).  Certain  worms  which  are 
not  human  parasites,  but  which  have  probably  been  introduced  into  the 
excrements  or  into  the  viscera  of  the  human  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
deception.  They  are  Dactylius  aculeatus,  Spiroptera  hominis,  Diplosoma 
crenatum,  and  Gordiua  aouaticus,  or  common  hair-worm  of  ditches, 
about  a  foot  long,  extremely  slender,  and  which  coils  itself  into  knots. 
—Cobbold. 

10.  Pseudo-jaundice.  A  synonym  for  the  "  choloid"  jaundice  of 
Dr.  Macleod.    See  Icterus  choloides. 

11.  Pseudo-mania.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  accuses  him- 
self of  crimes  of  which  lie  is  innocent.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with 
inordinate  vanity  and  habitual  untruthfulness. 

12.  Pseudo-membrane.  A  false  membrane,  resulting  from  inflamma- 
tion, as  that  formed  in  pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in  croup,  &c. 

13.  Pseudo-morphia.  A  base  discovered  in  certain  species  of  opium. 
Pelleticr  thinks  it  is  some  combination  of  morphia,  in  which  this  sub- 
stance has  lost  its  poisonous  properties. 

14.  Pseudo-morphisnu  A  term  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
term  Mimicry  in  plants.  What  have  been  hitherto  spoken  of  as 
mimetic  plants  are  simply  cases  of  plants  belonging  to  one  family 
putting  on  the  habit  characteristic  of  another. 

15.  Pseudo-morphous  crystal  (/xopcpij,  form).  A  crystal  which 
occasionally  assumes  crystalline  forms  belonging  to  other  minerals. 
Thus,  quartz  may  assume  the  form  of  the  cube  of  fluor-spar,  of  the 
lenticular  crystal  of  gypsum,  and  of  the  dodecahedron  of  calc-spar. 

16.  Pseudo-paraplegia.  Under  the  term  "  Tetanoid  Pseudo-para- 
plegia," Dr.  Seguin,  of  New  York,  describes  a  peculiar  paraplegiform 
affection  characterized  by  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  lower 
extremities,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture,  without  any  loss 
of  power  in  these  parts.  It  depends  upon  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  limbs. 

17.  Pseudo-phytes  {<bvro»y  a  plant).  A  term  given  by  Muller  to 
certain  pathological  cellular  forms  found  in  the  interior  of  vegetable  or 
animal  cells,  resembling  corpuscles  of  pus  and  ferments. 

-  18.  Pseudo-plasma  (ir\a<7/uu,  anything  moulded  or  formed,  espe- 
cially of  clay  or  wax).  A  false  formation ;  a  faulty  structure.  Tho 
term  pseudo-plasmata  constitutes  Hebia's  ninth  class  of  cutaneous 
diseases,  comprising  cancer  and  tubercle. 

19.  Pseudo-quina.  A  species  of  Strychnos,  the  bark  of  which,  called 
ouina  do  campo,  is  employed  in  the  Brazils  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  - 

20.  Pseudo-scope  (<r«oir*»,  to  see).  An  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Wheats  tone  for  producing  the  "  conversion  of  the  relief*'  of  any 
solid  object  to  which  it  is  directed,  thus  conveying  to  the  mind  *  false 
perception  of  all  external  objects,  by  transposition  of  the  distances  of 
the  points  which  compose  them.  It  produces  the  reverse  of  the  stereo- 
scope. The  inside  of  a  tea-cup  appears  a  solid  convex  body ;  and  a 
small  terrestrial  globe  appears  a  concave  hemisphere. 

21.  Pseudo-syphilis.  A  disease  resembling  syphilis,  but  not  of  the 
same  nature.  By  some  writers  it  is  supposed  to  bo  syphilis,  more  or 
less  modified  by  the  mcrcuiial  disease. 
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22.  Pseudo-toxin.  A  brownish-yellow  substance,  obtained  from  the 
watery  extract  of  belladonna. 

23.  Pseud-ova.  Bodies  intermediate  between  buds  and  ova ;  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  bodies  from  which  the  young  of  the  viviparous 
Aphides  are  produced. 

PSO'AS  (u/oat,  the  loins).  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the  loins, 
anciently  railed  aXwirsKst,  the  foxes.    They  are : — 

1.  Psoas  magnus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  last  dorsal  and  the 
four  superior  lumbar  vertebra,  and  inserted  into  the  lesser  trochanter 
of  the  os  femoris.    It  moves  the  thigh  forwards. 

2.  Psoas  parvus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  last  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  inserted  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  it  is  very  often  wanting.  It 
bends  the  spine  upon  the  pelvis. 

PSOAS-ABSCESS.  A  chronic  collection  of  pus  in  the  groin,  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  course  of  onoor  both  of  the  psoas  muscles. 
When  it  occurs  above  Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  termed  iliac  abscess. 

PSOPHCMETER  (u7o><k,  a  sound,  nirpov,  a  measure).  A 
measurer  of  any  articulate  sound,  as  that  of  the  compressed  air  against 
the  membrana  tympani ;  an  instrument  employed  in  aural  ausculta- 
tion. 

PSO'R  A  (uVcepa,  the  itch,  from  \pdm  or  uVww,  to  rub).  A  synonym 
of  ekzema  among  the  Greeks,  now  restricted  to  scabies.  Mason  Good 
derives  the  term  from  the  Hebrew  word  tsora,  to  smite  malignantly  or 
with  a  disease.  The  name  has  been  applied  to  the  lichen  of  certain 
trees.     See  Scabies. 

PSORI  A'SIS  (i//c«)pf<t<rif,  a  being  itchy  or  mangy).  Psora  Uprosa ; 
lepra  diffusa.  Dry  scall,  or  scaly  tetter ;  the  squamous  form  or  stage  of 
psora,  of  which  it  is  an  obvious  derivative.  The  eruption  is  diffused  over 
the  whole  body.  Psoriasis  vulgaris  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  Lepra  vulgaris ;  sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  scaly  stage  of 
chronic  ekzema. 

1 .  Psoriasis  guttata.  Small  red  patches,  covered  with  very  fine  white 
scales. 

2.  Psoriasis  diffusa.  Spots  large  and  irregular,  often  confluent,  and 
covered  with  thick  scaly  incrustations. 

3.  Psoriasis  inveterata.  The  whole  texture  of  the  skin  thickened 
and  hard,  the  surface  covered  with  a  furraraceous  deposit. 

4.  Psoriasis  gyrata.  Patches  occurring  in  stripes  of  a  tortuous  or 
serpentine  form. 

o.  Psoriasis  rupioides.  A  name  given  to  lepra  alphoides  when  the 
scales  form  crusts  resembling  those  of  rupia  (rbypia). 

6.  Local  varieties  occur  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  from  contact  of 
irritating  substances,  and  are  commonly  termed  bakers*,  bricklayers', 
and  washerwomen  g  itch. 

PSORIC  HYPOTHESIS.  A  celebrated  hypothesis  by  which 
Hahnemann  referred  all  chronic  diseases  indiscriminately,  with  the 
exception  of  those  due  to  syphilis  and  sycosis,  and  a  few  others,  to  a 
special  chronic  miasm,  on  which  he  conferred  the  ancient  name  psora — 
a  term  having  no  real  relation  to  the  modern  **  scabies."  The  antipsoric 
remedy  was  sulphur. 

PSOROPHTHA'LMIA  (ypupa,  the  itch,  6<p6a\nta,  inflammation 
of  the  eye).  Inflammation  of  the  eye-lids,  frequently  attended  with 
pruritus,  suggesting  a  psoric  origin. 
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PSYCHIATRE'IA  0^x4,  the  soul,  the  mental  powers,  larpiia, 
medical  treatment).     The  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

PSY'CHIC  FORCE  (<^vx««<>«>  belonging  to  the  *pvxn,  psyche\  or 
soul).  A  supposed  "  force  "  to  which  the  phenomena  of  '*  spiritual- 
ism    were  assigned  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  in  1871. 

PSYCHICAL  REMEDIES  (^ux««ot,  belonging  to  the  if/vxrf, 
psych6,  or  soul).  These  consist  in  the  employment  of  the  mental 
affections,  to  promote  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body,  or  to  modify 
the  progress  of  disease. 

PSYCHODO'METER  (i^vx4,  psyche,  blot,  a  way,  /utrpor,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  psychic  events. 
See  Reaction-time. 

PSYCHOLOGY  (tyvxh  the  soul,  \6yo*,  a  description).  A  de- 
scription of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  ;  "  the  science  conver- 
sant about  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  or  conscious  subject,  or  self,  or 
mo."    The  science  of  mental  facts. 

PSYCHONEUROTIC  VASO-MOTOR  (^ uvrf,  the  soul,  and 
neurosis).  A  special  form  of  insanity  described  oy  Reich  as  occurring 
in  a  child  whose  mother  had  been  frightened  during  her  pregnancy. 

PSYCHO'SIS  (^vx«**«>  fron»  Y^X1*,  th«  soul,  life).  Literally, 
the  giving  life  or  soul  to,  animating,  quickening.  The  producing  of 
excitation  in  some  forms  of  insanity,  as  by  clectrotherapeia. 

PSYCHRO'METER  (i^Xf"",  cold,  pirpov,  a  measure).  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  hyprometery  for  measuring  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

PSYDRA'KIUM  {^vipnKtov,  dim.  of  $Mpa£,  a  white  blister  on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue).  A  blister ;  an  inflammatory  pustule  less  deep 
and  red  than  the  phlyzacious  pustule.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  con- 
nected the  term  with  the  lie-blister y  tytufia  or  \fttverpa  being  a  lie.  We 
find  xj/vxpa  vipaxia,  cold  blisters,  as  distinguished,  perhaps,  from 
<p\vtaKiay  or  hot  blisters.    See  Phlyzakium. 

PTA'RMICS  (iranpM,  to  sneeze).  Sternutatories.  Medicines 
which  excite  sneezing.    See  Errhines. 

PTERY'GIUM  (wrepvyw,  dim.  of  wripuP,  a  wing).  A 
thickened  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  probably  so  called  from  its  triangular 
shape. 

PTERYGIUM  U'NGUIS  (irrtpuyioy,  a  little  wing,  dim.  of 
wr/pi/£,  a  wing ;  unguis,  a  nail).  A  disease  in  which  the  epidermis  of 
the  margin  of  the  nail-follicle  remains  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  nail, 
and  advances  with  its  growth,  until  the  nail  is  more  or  less  completely 
covered,  as  by  a  wing. 

PTERYGbrDEUS  (*ripv&  wripvyot,  a  wing,  tWot,  likeness). 
Resembling  a  wing ;  the  name  of  a  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

1.  Pterygo'ideus  internus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  inner  plate  of 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  inserted  into  the  inside 
of  the  angle  ox  the  lower  jaw. 

2.  Pterygo'ideus  externus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  outer  plate  of 
the  pterygoid  process,  &c,  and  inserted  into  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  &c.  This,  and  the  preceding  muscle,  move  the  jaw  from  side  to 
side,  and  perform  the  action  of  grinding  with  the  teeth. 

3.  Nervus  pterygo'ideus.  The  pterygoid  or  Vidian  nerve,  which 
passes  backwards  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  through  the  ptery- 
goid canal,  and  is  divided  into  the  carotid  and  petrosal  branches. 
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4.  Pterygo-pharyngeus.  A  synonym  of  the  constrictor  superior 
muscle,  from  its  arising  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

5.  Pterygo-daphylinus  (eratpvXti,  a  bunch  of  grapes).  The  name  of 
a  muscle  arising  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
inserted  into  the  velum  palati. 

PTILCSIS  (irriXwo-tt,  the  moulting  of  birds).  Madarosis ;  Alo~ 
pekia.  Loss  of  the  eye-lashes,  occasioned  by  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  eye-lids. 

PTISAN  (wTiadvti,  from  wrl«r«rmt  to  pound  or  peel).  Barley- 
broth  ;  a  term  applied  to  decoctions  of  pearl-barley.  Horace  speaks  of 
the  "  ptisanarium  oryz»,"  or  ptisan-drink  of  rice  ;  and  Celsus  has  ere- 
mor  pits  ana,  or  the  thick  juice  of  barley. 

PtO'SIS  (wT»<rit,  prolapsus,  from  jrl-wru,  to  (all).  A  falling  of 
the  upper  eye-lid,  with  a  partial  or  complete  want  of  power  to  elevate 
it,  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  It  is  also  called  blepharo- 
ptosis,  lapsus  palpebral  superioris,  &c.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
affection  as  Beer  terms  atonia  palpebrarum,  or  relaxation  of  the  eye-lids. 

PTY'ALIN  (irTuaXoc,  saliva).  The  active  principle  of  saliva,  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  possessing  the  property,  like  diastase  in  plants, 
of  changing  the  starch  of  the  food  into  sugar. 

PTY'ALISM  (ttvm,  to  spit).  Saltva freouens.  Salivation;  an 
involuntary  flow  of  saliva:  a  genus  of  the  Apocenoses^  or  increased 
secretions,  of  Cu lien's  nosology. 

PTY'ALOGOGUES  (xTuaXov,  saliva.  3y»,  to  induce).  Medi- 
cines which  cause  salivation,  or  a  flow  of  saliva. 

PU'BERT  Y  {pubes,  the  hair  which  appears  on  the  body  at  the  age 
of  puberty).  Literally,  the  appearance  or  the  first  downy  hsir  on  young 
people ;  the  hair  itself;  the  vigour  of  youth,  usually  at  the  fourteenth 
year  for  the  male,  and  the  twelfth  for  the  female.  It  varies,  however, 
in  different  climates. 

PUBES  and  PUBER.  These  terms  are  adjectives,  denoting  that 
which  is  adult  or  of  ripe  age.  Pubes  is  also  a  substantive,  denoting  the 
hair  which  appears  on  the  body  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

PUBESCENCE  {pubes,  the  hair  of  puberty).  The  down  of  plants, 
consisting  of  soft,  short  hairs,  which  partly  cover  the  cuticle,  and  is 
variously  described  as  villous,  pilose,  hirsute,  tomentose,  silky,  velvety, 

PUBIO-SUBUMBILJCAlilS.  A  designation  of  the  pyramidalis 
muscle,  indicative  of  its  origin  and  insertion. 

PUBIS  OS.  The  pubic,  or  share-bone ;  a  part  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

PUCCINI  A  FAVI.    A  parasitic  fungus  occurring  in  Tinea  favosa. 

PUDE'NDUM  (pudor,  shame).  Vulva.  A  term  applied  to  the 
external  parts  of  generation  in  the  female.  Pudendal  hematocele , 
labial  thrombus,  or  sanguineous  tumor  of  the  vulva,  denotes  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  labia  major*,  nymphs?,  or 
vaginal  walls. 

PUDIC  (puderc,  to  be  ashamed).  Nervus  pudendals  superior. 
The  name  or  a  branch  of  the  sciatic  plexus. 

PUDROLITHE.  The  name  of  the  last  new  "  safctv  blasting  pow- 
der/* composed  of  spent  tan  and  wood  saw-dust,  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  baryta.  These  substances  are  then  ground 
together  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre. 
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PUE'RPERAL  FEVER  ( puerpera,  a  woman  recently  delivered). 
Febris  puerperarum.  "  A  continued  fever,  communicable  by  contagion, 
occurring  in  connexion  with  child-birth,  and  often  associated  with  ex- 
tensive local  lesions,  especially  of  the  uterine  system." — Nom.  of  Dig, 
Under  this  term  arc  included  acute  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  adynamic 
or  malignant  puerperal  fever ;  two  forms  of  child-bed  fever,  arising  from 
uterine  phlebitis.    See  Ephemera  Puerperarum. 

Puerperal  mania.  Mania  puerperarum.  Mania  consequent  on 
parturition,  connected  with  parturition  or  with  lactation.  See  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  5*22. 

PUFF-BALL.  The  Lycoperdon  giganteum ;  a  fungaceous  plant, 
used  for  staunching  blood,  and  for  making  tinder. 

PUGI'LLUS  (dim.  ofpugnus,  a  fist).  A  little  handful ;  the  eighth 
part  of  a  handful ;  a  gripe  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

PULEX  IRRITAN8.  The  common  flea;  one  of  the  epizoa  or 
animal  parasites  which  live  upon  the  skin. 

PULMO  (PULMO'NIS).  The  lungs;  the  organs  which  occupy 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  heart  and  toe 
mediastinum. 

1.  Pulmonic  circulation.  The  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  arteries  to  the  lungs,  and  back 
to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  veins.  This  is  also 
called  the  lesser  circulation,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greater 
circulation,  or  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
through  the  arteries  of  the  body,  and  back  again  through  the  veins  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.    See  Portal  Circulation. 

2.  Pulmonary  apoplexy.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  and  its  coagulation  there.  It  may  he  circumscribed,  the  effusion 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange ;  or  it  may  be 
diffused  through  the  broken-down  pulmonary  tissue. — Tanner. 

3.  Pulmonary  cancer.  A  disease  most  commonly  of  encephaloid 
character,  occurring  as  a  primary  or  secondary  infiltration,  or  aa  a 
primary  or  secondary  nodular  deposit ;  generally  associated  with  medias- 
tinal cancer. — Tanner. 

4.  Pulmonitis.  A  barbarous  term  for  pneumonia,  or  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

PULP  OF  TOOTH.  A  term  applied  to  the  nucleated  cells  of  the 
primary  basis  of  the  tooth.  It  is  contained  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth, 
or  pulp-cavity. 

PULS  (FULTIS).  A  thick  porridge  used  by  the  Ancients ;  also 
water-gruel,  panada,  Sec.  From  this  term  are  derived  pulmentum  and 
pulnientarium,  words  of  similar  meaning  denoting  a  condiment  or  relish  ; 
pultarius,  a  pipkin,  and  pulticula,  gruel,  or  panada,  used  bv  Celsua. 

PULSE,  VOLUME  OF.  The  volume  of  the  pulse  is  said  to  be/sjK, 
when  greater  than  usual,  as  in  general  plethora  and  the  early  stages  of 
acute  diseases;  small  or  contracted,  when  less  than  usual,  being  some- 
times so  small  as  to  be  called  thread-like,  as  in  ansemia,  after  severe 
haemorrhage,  and  in  all  cases  of  great  prostration  ;  hard,firm,'ot  rtsistent, 
when  it  resists  compression ;  wiry,  when  very  hard  and  at  the  same 
time  small ;  and  soft,  when  it  is  almost  synonymous  with  compressibility, 
and  generally  indicates  defective  tone  and  loss  of  vital  power. 

PULSELESSNESS.  The  Entasia  acrotismus  of  Dr.  Good. 
Failure  or  cessation  of  the  pulse,  often  accompanied  with  pain  in  the 
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epigastrium;   the  perception  and  the  voluntary  muscles  remaining 
undisturbed. 

PULSUS  (pulsus,  a  stroke).  A  beating  or  striking ;  and,  hence,  the 
stroke  or  beat  of  an  artery ;  the  pulse. 

1.  Pulsus  cordis.  The  impulse  of  the  heart,  or  the  shock  com- 
municated by  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  arterial  pulse. 

2.  Pulsus  dicroticus,  Irisferiens*  bisaliens.  Redoubled  pulse ;  when 
two  strokes  follow  each  other  rapidly,  and  are  separated  from  the  two 
succeeding  strokes  by  a  pause. 

3.  Pulsus  incident,  tnciduus.  Incident  pulse;  when  the  second 
pulsation  is  weaker  than  the  first,  the  third  than  the  fourth,  the  fifth 
resuming  the  strength  of  the  first  —  the  "critical  pulse M  of  old 
writers. 

4.  Pulsus  caprizans.  A  small  pulse,  soon  succeeded  by  a  large  one, 
conveying  the  impression  of  an  unsuccessful  effort,  followed  by  the 
overcoming  of  an  obstacle.  The  term  is  used  by  Terence  for  an  uneven 
beating  of  the  pulse. 

5.  Pulsus  paradoxus  (irapaoo^ot,  contrary  to  opinion,  strange). 
Paradoxical  pulse ;  complete  or  partial  failure  of  the  pulse  during 
inspiration. 

o.  Pulsus  nulmonicus.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Mollison  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  occurs  in  operations  of  the  chest,  and  consists  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  certain  Quantity  of  the  air  in  the  cnest,  synchronously  with 
each  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  beat  of  the  pulse. 

7.  Pulsus  venosus.  The  regurgitation,  or  rather  periodic  arrest  of 
the  blood  in  the  great  venous  trunks.  The  term  is  more  correctly 
applied  to  the  visible  pulsation  communicated  to  the  veins  by  the  trans- 
mission of  the  heart's  impulse  through  the  capillary  vessels. 

PULU.  A  substance  consisting  of  the  silky  hair  found  clothing  the 
rhizome  and  lower  portion  of  the  stipes  of  some  species  of  the  fern 
Cibotium,  and  recommended  as  a  styptic. 

PULVERIZATION  (pulvis,  powder).  The  process  of  reducing  a 
substance  to  powder  by  contusion,  trituration,  grinding,  friction,  por- 
phyrization,  &c.  When  substances  are  added  to  assist  the  process,  and 
are  afterwards  washed  out,  the  operation  is  termed  mediate  pulveriza- 
tion. 

PULVI'NAR.  A  pillow,  or  cushion.  Hence  pulvinar  sen  cervicale 
lupuli  denotes  a  pillow  of  hops,  employed  for  producing  sleep.  Dr. 
Willis  brought  it  into  vogue,  by  prescribing  it  for  George  III. 

PULV1S  FU'LMINANS.  A  mixture  of  3  parts  of  saltpetre,  1  part 
of  sulphur,  and  2  of  carbonate  of  potash,  all  carefully  dried.  Heated 
on  an  iron  plate,  it  melts  and  then  explodes  violently. 

PU'MICE.  A  light,  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  usually  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  It  appears  to  be  the  scum  or  froth  of  lava, 
suddenly  cooled  by  ejection.  The  island  of  Lipari  is  chiefly  formed  of 
this  substance. 

PU'NCTIO;  PUNCTUM  (pungere,  to  prick).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  pricking,  or  making  a  small  hole,  as  with  a  needle; 
also,  a  point  or  small  spot.  The  latter  term  denotes  the  small  hole  or 
spot  so  made.     The  following  puncta  are  operations  of  Nature : — 

1.  Puncium  ccecum.     The  blind  spot;  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of 
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the  retina  which  is  situated  immediately  above  the  point  of  union  with 
the  optic  nerve,  and  is  found  to  be  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of 
light. 

2.  Punclum  ossificationis.  The  centre  of  ossification  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  bone. 

3.  Punctum  salient.  A  name  given  to  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  are  perceived  through  the  enveloping 
mucous  organs. 

4.  Puncta  lacrymalia.  The  external  commencements  of  the  lacry- 
mal  ducts,  situated  on  the  lacrynial  tubercles  near  the  inner  canthi  of 
♦he  eye-lids. 

5.  Puncta  vasculosa.  Numerous  small  red  spots  observed  on  the 
centrum  ovale  minus  of  the  brain. 

PUNCTURATIO ;  PUNCTU'RA  (pungere%  to  nrick).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  act  of  making  a  puncture;  the  latter  denotes 
the  puncture  made.  Thus  the  term  acupuncturation  denotes  the  making 
of  an  acupuncture.  The  term  puncturatio  is,  indeed,  not  found  in 
classical  literature,  but  it  is  legitimately  formed,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  vunctura,  as  punctio  bears  to  punctum. 

PUPI'LL A  (dim.  ot  pupa,  a  puppet).  The  pupil,  or  round  aper- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  iris  of  the  eye,  through  which  the  black  interior 
of  the  eye  is  visible. 

*  1.  PupUla  factitia.  Artificial  pupil.  An  alteration  in  the  shape 
or  position  of  the  pupil ;  or  a  new  aperture  in  the  iris,  effected  by  surgical 
operation,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  reach  the 
retina. 

2.  Papilla  considentia  vel  subsidentia.    Closure  of  the  pupil. 

PU'RGATl  VES  (purgare,  to  cleanse).  Active  cathartics ;  medicines 
which  stimulate  secretion  and  promote  evacuation.    See  Cathartic. 

PU'RIFORM  FLUID  (pus,  purist  matter,  forma,  likeness).  A 
fluid  formed  by  the  softening  down  of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  without 
the  development  of  real  pus-globules. 

PURKINJE'S  FIGURES.  The  appearance  of  the  retinal  blood- 
vessels  and  the  yellow  spot,  to  a  person  moving  a  lighted  candle  close 
to  the  outer  side  of  his  eye  in  a  room  otherwise  dark. 

PURKINJEAN  CORPUSCLES.  Minute  cells,  scattered  nume- 
rously through  the  substance  of  bone,  and  named  from  Purkinje,  who 
first  described  them. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS.  A  purple-coloured  powder, precipitated 
when  protochloride  of  tin  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  gold. 

PU'RPUR  A.  Porphyra.  This  term  originally  denoted  the  mollusc 
from  which  the  purple-dye  was  produced  ;  hence  it  was  used  for  the  dye 
itself;  it  is  now  applied  to  "  a  disease  not  usually  attended  by  fever, 
characterized  by  purple  spots  of  effused  blood,  which  are  not  effaced  by 
pressure,  and  are  of  small  size,  except  where  they  run  together  in 
patches.**— Norn,  of  Dis.  Tanner  defines  the  disease  as  (ta  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  and  capillary  vessels,  leading  to  disintegration  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  with  diffusion  of  their  contents.**  When  the 
hiemorrhagic  spots  are  very  small,  they  are  termed  petechia;  when 
large,  vibices  or  ecchymoses. 

Purpura  simplex  is  the  variety  in  which  hemorrhage  is  confined  to 
the  skin ;  in  purpura  hemorrhagica  blood  escapes  also  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  ;  purpura  u  urticans  "  is  a  complication  of  erythema  with  pur- 
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para  simplex  ;  and  purpura  senilis  is  a  form  of  cutaneous  hemorrhage 
occurring  in  the  arms  of  old  women,  from  exposure. 

PU'RPURIC  ACID.  An  acid  first  described  by  Dr.  Prout,  and 
named  by  Dr.  Wollaston  from  its  remarkable  tendency  to  form  red  or 
cttrpfe-coloured  salts  with  alkaline  bases.  It  is  obtained  from  uric  or 
lithic  acid.    Its  salts  are  termed  purpurates. 

PU'RULENT  (pus,  matter).  Of  the  nature  of  pus ;  attended 
with  pus. 

PUS  (tcvov,  matter).  Tho  fluid  formed  by  the  process  of 
suppuration  ;  a  matter  consisting  of  globules  larger  tnan  those 
of  the  blood.  When  chemically  composed  of  water  containing  albu- 
men, fibrin,  saline  and  fatty  matters  in  solution  and  admixture, 
pus  is  termed  healthy  or  laudable,  not  because  suppuration  is  ever 
other  than  a  morbid  process,  but  because  it  may  accompany  other  pro- 
cesses tending  to  a  beneficial  result ;  when  admixed  and  tinged  with 
blood,  pus  is  teimed  sanious ;  when  thin,  watery,  and  acrid,  ichorous; 
when  containing  cheesy-looking  flakes,  curdy ;  and  when  diluted  with 
mucus  or  scrum,  it  is  frequently  termed  muco-pus  or  sero-pus.  When 
pus  is  formed  on  the  free  surface,  the  process  is  termed  purulent  secre- 
tion ;  when  it  is  formed  in  the  substance  of  parts,  it  gives  rise  to 
abscess. 

Pus-cells.  The  name  given  to  the  "  exudation-cells "  found 
in  inflammatory  lymph,  where  they  undergo  suppurative  dege- 
neration. 

PUSH.  A  small  cutaneous  phlegmon,  differing  from  a  boil  or 
furunculus  in  containing  uniform  and  mature  pus ;  that  of  the  boil 
always  containing  a  core. 

PO'STULA  (pus,  pus,  the  white  viscous  matter  produced  by 
inflammation).  Another  form  of  the  word  pusula,  denoting  "an 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  containing  pus."  The 
term  Pustules,  as  employed  by  Willan,  corresponds  with  the  genus 
Ekpyesis  of  Mason  Good. 

PU'STULA  MALIGNA.  Charbon.  Malignant  pustule.  "A 
spreading gangrenous  inflammation,  commencing  as  a  vesicle  on  exposed 
skin,  attended  with  peculiar  hardness  and  foctor,  and  derived  from  cattle 
similarly  diseased."— .Norn,  of  Dis. 

PUT  A  MEN  (putare,  to  prune  or  cut).  A  synonymous  term  for 
the  endocarp,  or  innermost  layer  of  the  pericarp,  of  osseous  fruits. 

PUTREFA'CTION  (putris,  putrid,  facers,  to  make).  The  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  nitrogenous  animal  or  vegetable  matters, 
attended  with  foetor,  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  a 
suitable  temperature ;  a  species  of  fermentation.     See  Eremacausis, 

PUTRID  FEVER.  A  name  given  to  typhus,  from  its  symptoms  of 
putrescencv.  It  has  been  called  spotted  fever,  from  its  being  attended 
with  petecniae,  or  flea-bite  spots ;  and  by  the  Spaniards,  taxardiUo,  from 
tavarao,  a  spotted  cloak. 

PU'TRILAGE.  A  term  applied  to  animal  matters  which  are  partly 
decomposed  ;  a  gangrenous  slough. 

PYEMIA  (itvov,  pus,  alua,  blood).  Pyohamia.  Literally,  pats 
in  the  blood.  "  A  febrile  affection,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
abscesses  in  the  viscera  and  other  parts.11  Its  English  synonyms  are 
41  purulent  absorption  M  and  "  purulent  infection.  It  is  the  simple 
41  pyogenic  fever  **  of  Jenncr. 
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PYELITIS  (xu#\oc,  pelvis,  and  -int,  the  Greek  termination  for 
inflammation).  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the  kidney. 

PY'IN  {vvov,  pus).  A  peculiar  matter,  besides  albumen,  found 
by  Gueterbock  in  solution  in  pus.  Yogel  doubts  whether  it  it  an 
essential  component  of  pus.  The  same  matter  is  contained  in 
mucus. 

PYLEPHLEBITIS  (iruXij,  agate;  the  portal  vein,  and  <J>\*/3*tic, 
inflammatiou  of  a  vein).  An  acute  or  suppurative  form  of  thrombosis 
of  the  portal  vein. 

PYLETHROMBCSIS  (*v\»,  a  gate ;  the  portal  vein,  and  0p©>- 
fiwatt,  a  becoming  curdled).  The  deposition  of  thrombi  or  clots  in  the 
portal  vein  and  its  tributaries. 

PYLO'RUS  (ti)\ii,  a  gate;  wpa,  care).  Literally,  &  pate-keeper. 
The  lower  and  contracted  orifice  of  the  stomach,  guarding,  like  a 
sphincter,  the  entrance  into  the  bowels.  See  (Esophagus,  or  the 
porter. 

Valve  of  Vie  pylorus.  An  incorrect  designation  of  a  circular  rim 
placed  internally  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pylorus ;  it  is  merely  a 
replication  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

PYOGE'NESIS  (irvov,  pus,  ytW«,  creation).  Formation  of 
pus ;  a  direct  product  of  inflammation.  The  term  pyogenic  mem- 
brane is  applied  to  the  consolidated  lymph  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  an  abscess,  from  an  idea  that  it  constitutes  the  secreting  organ  of 
pus.     See  Limiting  Fibrin. 

PYO-PNEUMO-THORAX  (irwoir,  pus).  A  complication  of 
empyema  with  pneumothorax.  This  disease  may  be  followed  by  per- 
foration of  the  pericardium,  and  the  escape  of  pus  and  air  into  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  constituting  pyo-pneumo-pericarditis. 

PY'RAMID.  A  conical  bony  eminence  situated  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  immediately  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis.  Also, 
a  small  obtusely-pointed  eminence  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of 
the  cerebellum.    The  term  Pyramid  has  various  applications  :— 

1.  Pyramids  ofFerrein.  the  name  of  numerous  small  fasciculi,  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  resulting  from  division  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi. 

2.  Pyramids  ofMalpigni.  The  name  given  to  the  conical  masses 
forming  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidney. 

3.  Pyramidalis.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  pubes,  and  inserted 
into  the  linea  alba,  nearly  half-way  between  the  pubes  and  the  umbilicus. 
It  assists  the  rectus. 

4.  Pyramidalis  nasi.  A  slip  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle, 
which  goes  down  over  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  fixed  to  the  com- 
pressor nasi. 

5.  Emineniia  pyramidalis.  A  small,  hollow,  conical  eminence, 
situated  behind  the  fenestra  oval  is,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
minence formed  by  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius. 

6.  The  name  pyramidalis  was  also  given  by  Winslow,  Casserius,  and 
others,  to  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaaue  nasi%  from  its  dividing  into 
two  small  fasciculi,  one  of  which  is  implanted  into  the  alas  nasi,  while 
the  other  goes  to  the  upper  lip;  it  is  thus  pyramulal^  with  its  base 
downward. 

PYRA'MIDAL  SKU  LL.  Under  this  name  Dr.  Pritchard  describes 
that  form  of  the  skull  which  Blumcnbach  terms  Mongolian,  and  which 
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is  most  characteristically  seen  in  the  Esquimaux.  The  whole  face, 
instead  of  approaching  the  oval  or  elliptical,  as  in  Europeans,  is  of  a 
lozenge-shape ;  and  the  larger  proportion  which  it  hears  to  the  capacity 
of  the  cranium  indicates  in  the  pyramidal  skull  a  more  ample  extension 
of  the  organs  of  sensation. 

PYRE'NE  (jwvp,  fire).  A  hydrocarbon  found  in  coal-tar,  similar 
in  chemical  properties  to  anthracene. 

PYRETINE  (irvp,  fire).  A  pyrogenous  or  enipyreumatic  resin 
which,  combined  with  acetic  acid,  exists  in  wood-soot  or  fuligo 
ligni. 

PYRE'TINE,  CRYSTALLIZED.  The  name  given  by  Berzelius 
to  a  yellow  light  sublimate,  observed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  amber.  This  was  called  by  Vogel  volatile 
resin  of  amber ;  by  Gmelin,  amber-camphor, 

PYKETO'LOG  Y  (irvpiTov,  fever,  \6yos,  an  account).  A  descrip- 
tion or  treatise  of  fevers. 

PY'RIDINE.  A  volatile  organic  base  found  in  bone-oil,  and 
resembling  picoline  in  its  properties. 

PYRIbO'RMIS  {pyrus,  a  pear, forma,  likeness).  Pear-shaped; 
inversely  conical ;  the  name  or  a  muscle  arising  from  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter 
major  :  it  is  also  called  pyramidalis.    It  moves  the  thigh. 

PYRO-,  PYR-  {-Kvp,  fire).  Words  compounded  with  this  term 
denote  the  presence  of  fire,  heat,  fever,  &c. 

1.  Pyr-acid.  An  acid  produced  bv  the  destructive  distillation  of 
an  organic  acid,  as  the  pyro-citvic,  by  decomposition  of  the  citric, 
&c. 

2.  Pyrexia.  Inflammatory  or  symptomatic  fever,  presenting  the 
varieties  sthenic,  or  typical  inflammatory  fever;  asthenic,  or  typhoid 
fever;  and  irritative,  or  nervous  fever. 

3.  Pyrites.  Native  compounds  of  metals  with  sulphur;  as  iron- 
pyrites,  native  sulphide  or  iron,  or  sulphur-ore.  The  term  pyrites 
originally  denoted  a  fire-stone,  a  sort  of  stone  out  of  which  fire  could  be 
struck. 

4.  Pyro-acetic  ether.  An  ethereal  fluid,  procured  by  the  distillation 
of  acetic  acid. 

5.  Pvro-acetic  spirit.  An  inflammable  fluid,  also  called  acetone, 
evolved  on  heating  some  of  the  acetates  of  potash,  lead,  and  copper. 

6.  Pyro-conia.  Enipyreumatic  oil  of  hemlock ;  an  oil  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  hemlock,  said  to  resemble  that  procured 
from  foxglove. 

7.  Pyro-daturia.  Empyreumatie  oil  of  stramonium ;  an  oil  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  stramonium,  resembling  tar  and  the 
aqueous  fluid  which  distils  along  with  its  acid.  In  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties  it  resembles  pyro-digtiuUna. 

8.  Pyro-dtpitalina.  Empyreumatie  oil  of  foxglove,  obtained  by 
destructive  distillation  of  the  dried  leaves. 

9.  Pyro-electric ;  frictio-electric.  Terms  applied  to  minerals  which 
become  electrified  and  capable  of  attracting  light  bodies  after  being 
heated  or  rubbed.  Friction  with  a  feather  is  sufficient  to  excite  elec- 
tricity in  some  varieties  of  blende,  while  most  tourmalines  are  pyro- 
electric. 

10.  Pyro-gallic  acid.    An   acid  produced  by  heating  gallic  acid, 
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which  evolves  carbonic  acid,  and  it  converted  into  the  pyrogenous 
acid. 

11.  Pyro-gen.  A  term  recently  applied  by  Mr.  Lake  to  the  electric 
fluid,  which,  he  considers,  has  a  "  materiality  and  existence  as  a  chemi- 
cal body,**  and  exhibits  an  intimate  connexion  with  fire.  The  term 
eUctrine  might  have  been  used ;  but,  as  the  fluid  has  no  more  con- 
nexion with  amber  (tiXucTpoy)  than  with  many  other  bodies,  he  has 
adopted  a  complete  change  of  name. 

12.  Pyro-kyoscyamia.  Empyreumatic  oil  of  henbane ;  an  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  destructive  distillation  of  henbane,  and  identical  in  its 
properties  with  pyro-dioUalina. 

13.  Pyro-lichenin.  A  substance  obtained  from  the  Variolaria  amara, 
said  to  possess  antifebrile  properties. 

14.  Jryro4igneous  acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  distillation  from  wood. 
In  its  strongest  form  it  is  acetic  acid. 

15.  Pyronigneous  ether.  An  impure  liquor,  sometimes,  but  erro- 
neously, called  naphtha,  obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  It  is  also  termed  pyroxylic  spirit,  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
methyle,  and  bihydrate  of  methylene.    PyroHgneous  is  a  barbarous  term. 

16.  Pyro-ligneous  spirit.  A  substance  produced  during  the  distillation 
of  wood.  It  is  more  volatile  than  alcohol,  but  burns  very  well  in  a 
spirit-lamp,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap. 

17.  Pyro-lignite  of  iron.  A  crude  mixture  of  the  ferrous  and  the 
ferric  acetate  of  iron,  used  as  a  mordant  for  dyeing  black. 

18.  Pyro-logy.  Fire-Chemistry.  A  treatise  on  heat,  and  its  applica- 
tions in  chemistry,  blowpipe-operations,  &c. 

19.  Pyro-mama  (ualvofiat,  to  be  mad).  Incendiary  madness;  a 
form  of  partial  moral  mania,  inducing  a  propensity  to  incendiarism. 

20.  Pyro-meter  {nirpov,  a  measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring 
high  temperatures,  as  of  furnaces,  &c.,  in  which  thermometers  cannot 
be  employed.  Wedgewood  employed  clay  cylinders  for  this  purpose,  on 
the  principle  that  clay  progressively  contracts  in  its  dimensions,  as  it  is 
progressively  exposed  to  higher  degrees  of  heat. 

21.  Pyro-metrv  (/utxpof ,  a  measure).  That  branch  of  science  which 
investigates  the  dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat 

22.  Pyro-pKlyctis  (<P\vktU,  a  vesicle).  A  fiery,  hot  vesicle ;  the 
pustula  maligna  of  Alibert. 

23.  Pyro-phorus  (<pipw,  to   carry).     An  artificial  product,  which 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air :  nence  it  has  been  called,  in  Ger- 
many, Luflzunder,  or  air-tinder.    It  is  prepared  by  heating  tartrate  of 
lead,  or  a  mixture  of  potash,  alum,  and  organic  matter,  in  close  vessel 
till  they  cease  to  give  off  inflammable  gases. 

24.  Pyro-pkospkate.  Graham  suggested  the  substitution  of  the 
terms  pyro-phosphate  of  water  and  meta-phosphate  of  water  for  the  terms 
pyro-pnosphoric  acid  and  meta-phosphonc  acid  :  if  the  latter  terms  arc 
employed  at  all,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  applicable  to  the 
proto-  and  deuto-hydrates,  and  not  to  the  acid  itself,  which  is  the  same 
in  all  the  hydrates. 

25.  Pyrosis (xupaxric, burning;  from  wup,  fire).  Ardor stomachi.  A 
form  of  indigestion  attended  by  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  as  of  extreme 
heat  (emphatically  called  by  the  F ranch  fer  chand),  with  eructation  of 
watery  fluid.  This  disease  is  called  in  England  black  water ;  and  in 
Scotland  uratcr-brash. 
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26.  Pyrxhtartaric  acid.  A  crystalline  add  yielded  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  tartaric  acid,  together  with  an  oily  acid  called  pyruvic  acid, 

27.  Pyro-techny  (t^wi,  art).  The  art  of  fire,  or  the  management 
and  application  of  fire  m  chemical  operations. 

28.  Pyr-othonide  (6Q6vn,  linen).  A  liquid  prepared  by  distilling 
rags,  and  then  called  rag- oil;  bnt  commonly  procured  by  burning  a 
cone  of  paper  on  a  plate,  and  then  termed  paper-oil.  It  is  a  popular 
remedy  tor  tooth-ache. 

29.  Pyro-xanthin ;  pyroxyhne.  A  crystalline,  orange-red  substance, 
obtained  from  raw  pyroxylic  spirit. 

30.  Pyro-xylic  spirit  (£v\oy,  wood).  A  classical  name  for  pyro- 
1  igneous  acid  or  wood-naphtha,  obtained  as  one  of  the  products  of  the 
dry  distillation  of  wood.  This  was  formerly  termed,  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
pyroligneous  ether. 

31.  Pyro-xylin.  The  chemical  name  of  gun-cotton  ;  prepared  bv 
immersing  cotton-wool  in  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid, 
then  washing  and  drying ;  used  in  the  preparation  of  collodion.  The 
term  pyroxylinum  would  be  preferable,  as  it  would  correspond  in  ter- 
mination with  glycerinum,  digitalinum,  iodum,  &c. 

32.  Pyr-uvic  acid  (uva,  a  grape).  An  acid  derived  from  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  the  racemic  and  tartaric  acids. 

PY'RRHIN  (xu/Jpo'c,  red).  A  term  applied  by  Zimmermann  to  an 
atmospheric  organic  substance  which  readens  solutions  of  silver.  It 
occurs  in  rain-water,  and  is  chemically  different  from  the  extractive 
matter  and  the  gluten  of  plants  and  animals. — Daubeny. 

PY'RRHOL.  A  volatile  oily  alkaloid,  of  unknown  composition, 
discovered  by  Runge  in  coal-tar. 

PYTHOGE'NIC  (iru0»,  to  make  putrid,  yiwau,  to  produce). 
A  synonym  for  enteric,  as  applied  to  endemic  contagious  fever,  gene- 
rated by  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  indicating  the  putrid  source 
of  the  disease.    See  Enteric  Fever. 

PYXI'PIUM  (pyxis,  a  box).  A  fruit  which  dehisces  by  a  trans- 
verse rupture  of  its  wall  (dehiscence  circumscissile),  so  that,  when  ripe, 
the  seed  and  their  placenta  appear  as  if  seated  in  a  cup,  covered  by  an 
operculum  or  lid,  as  in  hyoscyamus,  anagallis,  &c.    See  Capsule. 

PYXIS  (wv£<f ,  a  box).  Another  name  for  the  acetabulum,  or  cavity 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  femur,— as  into  a  box. 


Q. 


Q.  S.  An  abbreviation,  employed  in  prescriptions,  for  quantum 
sujficit,  or  quantum  satis,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

QUACK  (quacken,  Dutch,  auaken,  Ger.,  to  make  the  noise  of  frogs, 
ducks,  &c.).  A  term  formed  from  a  sound,  as  the  comic  term  *oa£t  fur 
the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  applied,  by  way  of  derision,  to  a  person  who 
professes  to  cure  all  diseases  by  a  single  remedy;  also  to  remedies 
which  arc  sold  under  tho  protection  of  a  patent.  A  quacksalver  is  a 
crier  of  salves,  or  a  mountebank.  A  auack-mexlicine  was  formerly 
called  arcanum,  or  secret  remedy ;  now  it  is  a  patent,  or,  more  pro- 
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perly,  a  proprietary  medicine,  the  ingredients  of  which  may  be  known 

7QUADR-EQUIVALENT  ELEMENTS.  Another  term  for  tetra- 
tomic  or  tetrad  elements.    See  Atomicity. 

QUADRAN3.  Quartapars  libra.  A  quarter  of  a  pound;  three 
ounces  (Troy). 

QUADRANT  ELECTROMETER.  An  instrument  for  esti- 
mating the  degree  or  intensity  of  electricity,  invented  by  Mr.  Henley. 
The  differences  of  electric  intensity  are  denoted  by  an  iudcx  which 
traverses  a  quadrant  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts,  called  degree*. 

QUADRA'TUS.  The  name  of  several  muscles,  derived  from  their 
square,  or  oblong,  form.     These  arc — 

1.  Quadratus  lumborum,  arising  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
inserted  into  the  last  rib  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  four 
lumbar  vertebrae.  It  inclines  the  loins  to  one  side ;  and  when  both 
act,  they  bend  the  loins  forward. 

2.  Quadratus femortSj  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and  inserted  into 
the  intertrochanteral  line.     It  moves  the  thigh  backwards. 

3.  Quadratus  menti.  A  name  given  to  the  muscle,  otherwise  called 
depressor  labii  inferioris. 

QUADRI-  (quatuor,  four).  A  Latin  prefix,  denoting  the  number 
four,  and  corresponding  with  the  Greek  tetra,  as  in  owidn-locular,  four- 
celled  ;  fefra-spermous,  four-seeded. 

QUADRICEPS  FEMORIS  EXTENSOR.  A  collective  desig- 
nation of  four  muscles  of  the  thigh,  derived  from  their  similarity  of 
action.  They  are  the  rectus  femoris,  the  vastus  externus,  the  vastus 
internus,  and  the  cru rams. 

QUADRIGE'MINUS.  Four  double;  a  term  applied  to  four 
tubercles  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
brain;  the  two  upper  tubercles  are  called  the  nates,  the  two  lower 
the  testes. 

QUADRU'MANA  {quatuor,  four,  martus,  a  hand).  Four-handed  ; 
the  designation  of  an  order  of  Mammalia,  including  the  monkey,  the 
lemur,  «c,  which  have  a  movable  thumb  on  their  lower  extremities, 
opposed  to  the  fingers ;  all  their  extremities  are  in  fact  instruments  of 
prehension. 

QUANTITY.  Under  this  article  is  shown  the  correspondence 
between  the  French  and  English  Weights  and  Measures,  as  calculated 
by  Dr.  Duncan. 

1.  Measures  of  Length :  the  Metre  being  at  32°,  and  the  Foot  at  62°. 


English  inches. 

Millimetre 

= 

•03937 

Centimetre 

SS5 

•39371 

Decimetre 

:= 

3-93710 

Metre* 

cs 

39-37100       Mil. 

Fur. 

Yds. 

Feet 

In. 

Decametre 

sz 

393-71000    a    0 

0 

10 

2 

97 

Hectometre 

531 

393710000    =    0 

0 

109 

1 

1 

Kilometre 

s~ 

3937100000    =    0 

4 

213 

1 

10-2 

Myriametre 

=5 

39371000000    =    6 

1 

156 

0 

6 

*  Decided  by  Capt.  Kater  to  be  3937079  inches.     (Phil.    Trais. 
1818,  p.  109.) 
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2.  Measures  of  Capacity. 
Cubic  inches. 
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Millilitre        = 

•06103 

Centilitre        = 

•61028                         English. 

Decilitre         = 

6  10280        Tons.  Hhds.    Wine  Gal   Pints. 

Litre                = 

6102800    =00             0             2-1133 

Decalitre         = 

610  28000    =00            2            5-1352 

Hectolitre        = 

610280000    =00           26*419 

Kilolitre          = 

6102800000    =10           1219 

My  rial  it  re        = 

610280-00000    =    10        1           589 

3.  Measures  of  Weight. 

English  grains. 
=               -0154 

Milligramme 

Centigramme 

=               -1544 

Decigramme 

=              1*5444               Avoirdupois. 

Gramme 

=           15*4440          Pounds.    Ounces.    Drachms. 

Decagramme 

=         1544402    =0               0               5-65 

Hectogramme 

=        15444023    =0               3               85 

Kilogramme 
Mynagramme 

=      154440234    =2               3               5 

=    154440-2345    =22               1               2 

To  these  may  he  added  the  following  English  Weights  and  Measures. 

o.  Troy  Weight. 

Pound.     Ounces. 

Drachms.      Scruples.        Grains.        Grammes. 
=     96      =       288      =      5760    =     37296 

1     as      12 

1     : 

=       8      =         24      =        480    =       31-08 

1      =           3      =         60    =         3-885 

1      =         20    =         1-295 

1    =         0  06475 

fi.  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Pound.        Ounces.        Drachms.        Grains.                 Grammes. 

1        ss 

16      =       256      =    7000-           =    453-25 

1      =          16      =      4375         =      28-328 

1      =       27-34375=        17705 

y.  Measures. 

Gallon.    Pints. 

Ounces.    Drachms.        Cub.  inches.               Litres. 

1=8    = 

=    126    =    1024      =      231-              =      378515 

1    = 

=      16    =      128      =       28*875        =      047398 

1    =         8      =          1-8047       =      0-02957 

1      =         0*2256       =      0-00396 

Ar.Z?.— The  English  ale  gallon  contains  282  cubical  inches. 

QUANTI' VALENCE  (quantus,  how  great,  valere,  to  avail).  A  term 
used  by  Hofmann  to  express  atomicity.  They  both  mean,  atom-fixing 
power.  The  terms  univalent,  bivalent,  trivalent,  and  quadrivalent  are 
also  employed  to  express  monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  and  tetratomic, 
respectively.    See  Atomicity. 

QUARANTINE  (quaranie,  forty).  The  trial  which  passengers 
and  goods  are  obliged    to  undergo  in  ships  supposed  to  be   infected 
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with  some  disease.  It  consists  in  their  being  stationed  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore  for  a  certain  period — etyraologically,/br*y  days ;  bat, 
as  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  confine  travellers  in  a  wretched  abode 
for  this  period,  or  to  draw  the  life-blood  of  all  our  words  from  their 
etymology,  we  speak  of  a  "  quarantine  "  of  five,  ten,  or  any  number 
of  dm  fewer  than  forty,  without  any  great  violence  to  our  philological 
sensibilities.     See  Lazaretto. 

1.  "Quarantine  of  observation."  This  involves  only  the  enforced 
detention  and  isolation  of  a  vessel  with  all  persons  and  things  on  board 
for  a  specified  time,  due  attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness  being 
required  to  be  observed. 

2.  "  Quarantine  of  rigour  or  strictness."  In  strict  quarantine,  besides 
a  longer  detention  and  a  more  rigorous  isolation,  other  special  pre- 
cautionary measures,  including  the  diserabarcation  of  persons  and  the 
cargo  in  a  lazaretto,  and  their  presumed  disinfection  by  fumigation,  &c, 
are  imposed. 

3.  Susceptible  and  Non-susceptible  goods.  These  terms  are  applied  to 
goods  carried  in  ships  or  by  land,  and  subject  to  or  free  from  quaran- 
tine, according  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  capable  or  incapable  of  retain- 
ing and  transmitting  the  poison  of  the  plague — the  plague  of  the  Levant. 
To  the  susceptible  class  of  goods  belong  wool,  silk,  leather,  and  many 
vegetable  substances,  as  cotton,  linen,  and  paper.  To  the  non-susceptible 
class  belong  wood,  metals,  and  fruits. 

QUARTAN  AGUE.  A  species  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which  the 
intermission  is  generally  about  seventy-two  hours,  the  paroxysm  com- 
mencing in  the  afternoon  ;  the  usual  duration  being  under  nine  hours. 
The  varieties,  as  given  by  Mason  Good,  are — 

1.  The  douUe  quartan,  in  which  the  paroxysms  of  the  one  set  occur 
in  the  intermissions  of  the  other,  evincing  a  difference  of  duration  or  of 
violence,  with  an  interval  on  the  third  day  only. 

2.  The  triple  quartan,  consisting  of  a  single  quartan  with  regularly 
returning  paroxysms,  while  each  of  the  intervening  days  is  marked 
with  a  slighter  or  separate  attack. 

3.  The  duplicate  quartan*  consisting  of  a  single  Quartan,  with  two 
paroxysms  on  the  regular  day  of  attack,  the  intervals  being  of  ordinary 
duration. 

4.  The  triplicate  quartan*  consisting  of  a  single  quartan,  with  three 
paroxysms  on  the  regular  day  of  attack,  the  intervals  being  undisturbed, 
and  of  ordinary  duration. 

QUARTA'f  ION  (quartus,  the  fourth).  An  operation  by  which 
the  quantity  of  one  substance  is  made  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  another  :  thus,  in  separating  gold  from  silver,  three  parts  of 
silver  are  added  to  the  supposed  gold,  and  they  are  then  fused  together, 
the  gold  thus  becoming  at  most  one  fourth  of  the  mass  only.  They  are 
then  parted  hv  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

QUARTlNE  (quartus,  fourth).  The  name  of  the  fourth  membrane 
or  envelope  of  the  nucleus  in  plants,  as  described  by  Mirbel. 

QUA/SSI  A  WOOD.  The  wood  of  Picnena  (Quassia)  excclsa,  im- 
ported in  the  form  of  billets  from  Jamaica.  The  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  negro  Quassy,  who  first  made  known  the  medicinal  value  of 
one  of  the  species  of  Quassia.  The  bitter  principle  of  quassia  is  called 
quassin  or  quapsite. 

QUATERNARY    (quaternarius,  of  the  number  four).     A  term 
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applied  in  chemistry  to  those  compound*  which  contain/far  elements, 
as  gum,  fibrin,  &c.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  arrangement  in 
which  die  prevailing  number  is  four,  as  in  the  floral  envelopes  of 
Cruciferous  plants,  Ac. 

QUATE'fcNI,  QUATERNATI.  Latin  numerals  occurring  in 
compound  terms,  and  denoting/b«r  together. 

QUATREFAGES'S  LAW.  From  the  phenomena  of  asexual  re- 
production in  all  its  forms,  M.  de  Quatrefages  has  deduced  the  follow- 
ing generalization : — 

44  The  formation  of  new  individuals  may  take  place,  in  some  instances, 
by  gemmation  from,  or  division  of,  the  parent  being ;  but  this  process 
is  an  exhaustive  one,  and  cannot  be  carried  out  indefinitely ;  when, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  species,  the 
sexes  must  present  themselves,  and  the  germ  and  the  sperm  must  be 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  each  other." 

QUERCITRON.  The  bark  (from  which  the  epidermis  has  been 
removed)  of  a  particular  species  of  oak,  termed  Querent  nigra  or 
Querent  tmctoria.  It  contains  a  peculiar  tannin,  named  quercitannie 
acid,  and  a  yellow  colouring  principle,  formerly  called  quercitrin,  but 
now  quercitrtc  or  quercitronic  acid. 

QUERCUS  CORTEX.  Oak  bark;  the  dried  bark  of  the  small 
branches  and  young  stems  of  Quercus  pedunculata.  Collected  in 
spring,  from  trees  growing  in  Britain. — Br.  Ph. 

QUICKLIME.  Protoxide  of  calcium,  obtained  by  exposing  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  a  strong  red  heat,  so  as  to  expel  its  carbonic  acid. 

QUICKSILVER  (quick,  tho  old  Saxon  term  for  living,  as  expressive 
of  mobility).  Argentum  vivum.  A  metal  always  occurring  liquid  in 
temperate  climes.    See  Mercury. 

Qul'NARY  (auinarius,  of  the  number  five).  A  term  applied  to 
a  system  in  which  the  prevailing  number  iijive.  Thus,  in  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  the  floral  envelopes  in  most  cases  present  this  number, 
five  sepals,  five  petals,  separate  or  combined. 

QUI'NCUNCIAL  (quincunx,  from  quinque-unda%  five  twelfths  of  a 
whole).  A  form  of  aestivation  or  vernation,  in  which  there  are  five 
leaves,  two  of  which  are  exterior,  two  interior,  and  the  fifth  covers  the 
interior  with  one  margin,  while  its  other  margin  is  covered  by  the 
exterior,  as  in  rose. 

QUINI,  QUINA'TI.  Latin  numerals,  occurring  in  compound 
terms,  and  denoting,/?**  together. 

QUININE.  An  organic  alkaloid,  forming  the  most  important 
active  principle  of  the  cinchona  barks.  Qmnamine  and  quinquinine  are 
new  preparations  of  cinchona  bark. 

QUINSY  (squinsey  or  squinancy  of  the  old  writers ;  a  term  derived 
from  the  Greek  root  cynanche,  through  the  intermediate  corruption  of 
the  French  word  esquinancie).  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  Paristhmitis ; 
throat  affection,  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  sore  throat  See 
Cynanche. 

QUINTAN  (yuintanus,  of  or  belonging  to  the  fifth).  A  form  of 
intermittent  which  recurs  every  fourth  day. 

QUINTESSENCE  (quinta  essentia,  a  fifth  being).  A  term  de- 
noting, in  alchemical  language,  the  tiff]*  and  last,  or  highest  essence  of 
any  natural  body.  It  is  now  applied  to  any  extract  which  contains  all 
the  virtues  of  a  substance  in  a  small  quantity ;  to  the  most  volatxta^saX 
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of  a  substance,  as  being  considered  the  most  valuable ;  and  sometimes 
to  alcohol,  when  it  contains  some  pharmaceutic  agent 

QUINTINE  (quintus,  fifth).  The  name  of  the  fifth  membrane  or 
envelope  of  the  nucleus  in  plants,  as  described  by  Mirbel.  It  is  the 
vesicula  amnios  of  Malpighi,  the  additional  membrane  of  Brown,  and 
the  toe  of  the  embryo  of  Adolphe  Brongniart. 

QUINTUTLlOl  (quinque,  five,  plica,  a  fold).  A  Latin  numeral, 
denoting/£ee-/'oW. 

QUOTI'DIAN  AGUE.  A  species  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  intermission  is  about  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  paroxysm  com- 
mencing in  the  morning;  the  usual  duration  being  under  eighteen 
hours.    The  varieties,  as  given  by  Mason  Good,  are — 

1.  The  partial  quotidian,  in  which  the  febrile  attack  is  confined  to  a 
particular  part  or  organ,  and  usually  accompanied  with  distressing 
pain. 

2.  The  catenating  quotidian,  in  which  the  disease  associates  with,  or 
gives  rise  to,  various  foreign  symptoms,  or  other  diseases. 

3.  The  protracted  quotidian,  in  which  the  intermission  is  inordinately 
short  or  imperfect  This  is  the  quotidiana  continua  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  amphimerina  of  the  Greeks. 

4.  Tne  anticipating  quotidian  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  which  the  paroxysm 
precedes  its  antecedent  period  usually  by  about  two  hours,  and  continues 
the  same  foremarch  at  every  recurrence.  This  is  the  febris  subintrans 
of  Frank,  &c. 

5.  The  retarding  quotidian  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  forming  a  direct  counter- 
part to  the  anticipating 


R. 

R.  In  words  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  the  letter  h  should  be 
written  after  r,  as  the  representative  of  the  aspirated  sound  with  which 
this  letter  was  pronounced  by  the  Greeks.  We  should  write  rAachitis 
as  well  as  rAeumatism ;  rAypia  as  well  as  rAythm. 

RABDO'IDAL  (od/Woc,  a  rod,  cloot,  likeness).  Rhabdoid al.  Rod- 
like ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  sagittal  suture,  or  that  which  unites 
the  parietal  bones.    See  Suture. 

RA'BIES.  Lyssa.  Madness  occurring  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal.  Celsus  observes,  "  Omnia  fere  morsus  habet  quoddam  virus.** 
In  this  country  the  cases  are  mainly  referable  to  hydrophobia. 

1.  Rabies  canina.  Canine  Rabies,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
dog,  wolf,  or  fox.  The  spastic  constriction,  for  the  most  part,  extends 
to  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  which  are  violently  convulsed  at  the  ap- 
pearance or  idea  of  liquids. 

2.  Rabies  felina.  Feline  Rabies,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
cat.  The  spastic  symptoms  are  less  acute,  and  frequently  inter- 
mitting. 

3.  Raliies  mephitica.  Under  this  term  has  been  described  the  result 
of  the  bite  of  the  skunk,  as  nearly  always  fatal  from  the  character  of  its 
jalivary  secretion. 
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RACE.  A  permanent  or  perpetuated  "  variety  "  of  a  species,  capable 
of  fruitful  union,  and  propagated  by  generation.  Blumenbach  distin- 
guishes the  following  races : — 

1.  Caucasian  race.  Skin  white,  passing  into  flesh-colour,  occasionally 
brownish ;  hair  wavy,  of  a  light  or  dark  tint ;  face  oval,  facial  angle 
large,  viz.  from  80°  to  85°.  The  Europeans,  excepting  the  Laplanders 
and  Finns ;  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Obe,  the 
Ganges,  and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  North  Africans. 

2.  Mongolian  race.  Skin  yellow ;  hair  black,  straight,  scanty ;  face 
broad,  flat ;  glabella  flat  and  broad.  All  the  Asiatics,  except  those  of 
the  Caucasian  variety  and  the  Malays ;  the  Laplanders  and  Finns ; 
the  most  northern  Americans,  the  Esquimaux,  and  Greenlanders. 

3.  American  race.  Skin  brownish,  copper-coloured ;  hair  black, 
straight,  scanty.  All  the  Americans  not  included  in  the  preceding  variety. 

4.  Ethiopian  race.  Skin  black  or  brownish  black;  hair  black, 
coarse,  short,  woolly,  and  frizzly ;  skull  narrow,  long,  facial  angle  of 
only  70°  to  75°.  All  the  Africans,  excepting  those  of  the  Caucasian 
variety,  viz.  the  African  negroes,  the  negroes  of  New  Holland  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  or  the  Papuas. 

5.  Malay  race.  Skin  yellow-brown  ;  hair  black,  soft,  curling,  and 
abundant ;  cranium  moderately  narrow.  The  brown  islanders  of  the 
South  Sea;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sunda  Isles,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Philippine  and  Marianne  Isles,  and  the  true  Malays  of  Malacca.  See 
Cranioscopy. 

RACE'ME  (racemus,  a  bunch  of  grapes).  A  form  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  all  the  buds  of  an  elongated  branch  are  developed  as  flower- 
buds,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  pedicles,  as  in  hyacinth.  A  raceme 
differs  from  a  spike  only  in  the  greater  length  of  its  pedicles.  A  com- 
pound raceme  is  one  that  has  pedicles  more  than  one-flowered. 

RACE'MIC  ACID  {racemus,  a  bunch  of  grapes).  An  acid,  also 
called  parutartaric,  found,  together  with  tartaric  acid,  iu  grapes. 

RACE'MOSE  (racemus,  a  bunch  of  grapes).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  glands  with  numerous  branched  tubes,  somewhat  resembling  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  as  the  salivary  glands  and  the  pancreas.  The  term 
racemose  has  been  applied  to  Brunner's  Glands  with  more  propriety  than 
the  term  solitary.    See  Brunner's  Glands. 

RA'CHIS  (pa'x««).  Properly,  Rhachis.  The  spine ;  the  vertebral 
column  ;  strictly,  the  sharp  ridge  along  the  back  of  an  animal,  and  so, 
the  back-bone  itself. 

1.  Rachi-algia  (a\yot,  pain).  Khachialgia.  Literally,  spine-ache, 
or  backbone-ache ;  a  designation  of  Painters*  Colic,  from  the  pains 
striking  through  the  back. 

2.  Hach-itis  (pagi-ric,  sc.  *d<roc,  a  spinal  complaint).  Rhachitis. 
Rickets.  *'  A  constitutional  disease  of  early  childhood,  manifested  by 
curvature  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  enlargement  of  their 
cancellous  extremities." — Norn,  of  Dis.  The  term  rachitis  (from 
pa'xtc,  the  spine)  was  adopted  by  Glisson,  who  first  described  it,  partly 
because  he  conceived  the  vertebras  to  be  the  bones  most  commonly  im- 
plicated, but  chiefly,  from  the  resemblance  to  the  English  name.  The 
spine  is  undoubtedly  liable  to  partake  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  in 
tnc  morbid  condition  of  rickets,  but  certainly  not  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  other  bones.  The  disease  is  also  termed  osteo  malakia  infan- 
tum, from  its  occurrence  in  the  early  period  of  childhood. 

N  u  2 
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3.  Curoatura  rachitica.    Rickety  curvature  of  the  spine. 

RA'CHIS  (IN  BOTANY).  Kkachit.  That  form  of  floral  «xis 
in  which  several  pedicles,  or  flower-stalks,  are  developed  at  short  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  as  in  Grasses. 

RACK.  Arrack.  A  spirit  obtained,  in  Batavia,  by  distillation 
from  fermented  infusions  of  rice,  and  hence  termed  rice- spirit. 

RADIANT  HEAT  (radius,  a  ray).  The  heat,  or  caloric,  which 
is  emitted  from  the  surface  of  a  heated  body,  equally  in  all  directions, 
in  the  form  of  radii  or  rays.    See  Caloric. 

RADIA'TA  (radius,  a  ray).  Radiate  or  rayed  animals ;  a  class  of 
invertebrate  animals,  the  organs  of  whose  bodies  are  arranged  in  a 
radiate  manner  around  the  digestive  cavity,  as  in  the  star-fish,  consti- 
tuting Cuvier's  fourth  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.    See  Zoology. 

RADIATION  (radian,  to  emit  radii  or  beams).  The  emission  of 
heat  or  of  light,  in  rectilinear  directions,  from  the  surface  of  a  heated 
or  a  luminous  body,  respectively,  in  the  form  of  radii  or  rays. 

RA'DICAL  (radio',  radicis,  a  root).  A  term  applied  generally,  in 
chemistry,  to  the  basis  of  a  compound.  Gerhard  t's  definition  is — "  the 
proportion  in  which  certain  elements  or  groups  of  elements  may  be 
substituted  for  others,  or  may  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another 
in  the  act  of  double  decomposition.1* 

A  Radical  is  termed  simple,  when  it  is  itself  an  elementary  body,  as 
chlorine  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  compound,  when,  though  itself  a 
compound,  it  acts  as  a  simple  body  in  its  modes  of  combination, 
as  cyanogen  in  the  cyanides.  In  general  terms,  a  radical,  simple 
or  compound,  forms  an  acid  with  hydrogen,  and  a  salt  with  a 
metal. 

RA'DICAL  LEAVES  {radix,  a  root).  Leaves  which  appear  to  arise 
from  the  radix,  or  root  of  a  plant,  and  belong  to  what  are  called  acau- 
lescenl  plants. 

RADICALS,  COMPOUND.  Organic  radicals.  Bodies  con- 
sisting  of  two  or  more  simple  substances  united  together,  and  there- 
fore compound,  yet  capablo  of  acting,  in  many  respects,  as  simple  bodies ; 
that  is,  they  unite  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  other  bodies,  without 
being  themselves  decomposed,  and  form  with  them  new  compounds, 
possessed  of  acid  or  basic  properties. 

The  names  of  the  compound  radicals,  as  they  are  termed,  are  formed 
by  affixing  to  some  name  which  denotes  their  origin  the  termination 
-yl  (VKti,  matter)  ;  thus  ethyl  is  the  radical  of  ether,  anwl  of  amy  lie 
alcohol,  acetyl  of  acetic  acid,  benzoyl  of  benzoic  acid.  The  termina- 
tion -yl  is  indifferently  used,  whether  the  radical  contain  oxygen  or  not. 

RADICALS,  DOUBLE.  A  class  of  bodies  formed  by  the  union 
of  any  two  single  positive  radicals  or  of  a  positive  with  a  negative 
radical.    No  double  negative  radical  has  yet  been  obtained. 

RA'DICLE  (rudiada,  dim.  of  radix,  a  root).  The  lower  portion  of 
the  embryo  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  or  the  descending  axis  of  growth, 
developing,  on  germination,  into  the  root.    See  Plumule. 

RADIO-CARPO-METACARPEUS.  The  name  of  a  muscle 
described  as  arising  from  the  front  of  the  radius  above  the  pronator 
quadratus,  and  connected  with  that  muscle ;  and  inserted,  partly  into  the 
anterior  annular  ligament,  partly  into  the  trapezium,  and  partly  into 
the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones. 

.RADIUS.    The  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  the  semi-diameter  of  a  circle. 
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Tbe  small  bone  of  tho  forc-arin  ;  to  called  from  it*  boded  reneiublaiuie 
to  the  ooka  of  a  vkML 

RAG  TURNSOLE.     Linen  impregnated  with  too  blue  dye  obtained 


n  the  juice  of  R/tizojiivra  I 
tAINBOfl 


RAINBOW  WORM.  The  Htrpa  Iris  of  Bateman;  a  tpociet  ol 
tetter,  occurring  ia  small  circular  patches,  each  of  which  ia  competed 
of  concentric  rings  of  different  colours, —  like  a  rainbow. 

RALE.  A  French  term  denoting  a  rhonchn.  or  rattle,  heard  by 
meant  of  the  alelhoscope.     Sen  Amculliiiirm. 

RAME'NTA  (rode™,  w  acrape  off).     Filingi;  at  of  iron,  or  of  tin. 
In  botany,  the  term  denote!  the  thin,  brown,  foliaceou*  acalea,  which 
'      '     '■'     '    ndtofmanyferne.Ac. 

tree;  and,  hence,  a  branch  of  an  artery, 
mo^niu,  a  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 
i  ot  pubii,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
Renominated  the  brand  or  ramtt  of  thoae 

ratnai,  a  branch).     A  imall  branch,  u 

thoae  of  the  pia  mater,  which  penetrate  into  the  eubstance  of  the  brain. 

RANCI'DITY.     The   change  which   oilt  undergo  by  eipoaure  to 

tho  air,  owing  probably  to   fermentation,   induced  by   the  action  of 

oxygen  upon  albuminous  matter!  present  in  the  oilt.     The  result  it 

RANI'NE  ARTERY  (rona,  a  frog).     That  portion  of  the  Unpad 

tbe  toDHUo  to  the  tip  of  that  onnn. 

RA'NULA  (dim.  of  ™ 
tumor  or  cyst  formed  under  the  tongue,  by  obttruc 
the  pub-inaiillary  gland.     The  term  ii  derived,  either  from  an 
nary  reaemblanca  of  ihetwollingtoafrog,  or  from  the  peculiar  c 
unite  which  the  patient  makei  when  affected  with  it. 

RANUNCULA'CE*.     Tho  Crowfoot  order  of  eiogenont 
compriiiog  aconite,  hellebore,  and  other  plant!  formerly  catee 

RAPE  OIL.  An  oil  procured  by  eipreation  from  the  aeed  of  the 
Braviia  m 


rapw, 

(A'NIi 


An  oil  procured  by  expression  from  the  see 
or  Rape,  and  used  in  making  ointmentt,  Ac. 


RAPHA'NLA.     An  affection  tnppoaed  to  have  been  produced  by 
ting  tho  teeda  of  the  Rapkontu  raphaniitrum,  or  Wild  Charlock  ;  it 


n  of  the  jo 


RAPHE'(eaV>«,to*ew).    Muphi.    Literally, o earn.     Hence  the 

term  ia  applied  to  line*  baring  the  appearance  of  a  »«»     By  the  older 

ten,  the  word  rajii  waa  uaed  to  denote  a  specie*  of  tjrsnriarotu,  or 


I.  Hajihi  eorporii  cotton.     A  linear  depression  along  t 

''       ■■-  ■      "" ' — ■      ,: ■■'"-     'Tated  lc 


novable  jo 
of  the   corpus   calloium,  between  two   slightly  eleTatecT  longitudinal 

2.  Raphe  perinti.     An  elevated  line  which  rum  along  the  middle  of 

3.  AupAe,  m  Botany. '  A  nuciculut  of  Teaaclt  which  connecta  tbe 
base  of  the  omle  with  tbe  bate  of  tbe  nucleus,  at  in  the  orange. 

RATHIDES  tfa'iTi,  to  tew).     Needle* ;  anvall  acicular  tryiuli, 
found  wiihin  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  of  certain  plant*. 

RAPTU8  (rapert,  to  aeiie).     A  forcible  leiinre.     Heuot  *i»  *kb* 
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raptut  nervorum,  or  crimp ;  raptus  supinus,  or  opisthotonos ;  raptus 
melancholicus,  or  the  paroxysmal  violence  of  lunatics. 

RAREFA'CTION  (rants,  thin,  facere,  to  make).  The  act  of 
making  a  substance  thin,  or  less  dense.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  elastic  fluids,  and  denotes  an  augmentation  of  the  intervals  between 
their  particles.  The  term  is  used  in  opposition  to  condensation,  and  in 
the  same  sense  as  dilatation,  the  latter  term  being  applied  both  to  fluids 
and  solids. 

RAHITY  (rarus,  thin).     A  property  of  matter  opposed  to  density, 

and  denoting  a  thinness  or  subtilty  of  bodies :  mercury  is  a  dense  fluid, 

ether  a  rare  one.     The  term  rarity  is  generally  applied  to  aeriform 

bodies,  the  terms  dilatation  and  expansion  being  employed  in  speaking 

.of  solids  and  liquids. 

RASHES.  A  popular  term  for  patches  of  superficial  redness  of  the 
skin.    See  Exanthemata. 

RASPATORY  (radere,  to  scrape).  A  surgeon's  rasp;  an  in- 
strument for  scraping  diseased  bones. 

RASI7R  A  (radere,  to  scrape  off).  A  rasure,  erasure,  or  scratch.  The 
raspings  or  shavings  of  any  substance. 

RATAFI'A.  A  term  denoting  a  sweet,  aromatic,  spirituous  liquor, 
drunk  at  the  ratification  of  an  agreement  Ratafias  are  prepared  by 
flavouring  sweetened  spirit  with  various  kinds  of  fruit 

RATTLE.  The  English  equivalent  for  the  Greek  p6y\ot,  or 
piyxov,  the  Latin  rhonchus,  ana  French  rale,  denoting  various  sounds 
heard  by  auscultation.  This  is  one  of  those  words  of  which  the  sound 
suggests  the  meaning,  by  the  process  termed  by  grammarians  onomato- 
pcria. 

RAUCEDO  (raucus,  hoarse).  Rauciias.  Hoarseness;  huskinesa 
of  voice ;  rough  utterance. 

RAY  (radius,  a  shoot  or  rod).  The  smallest  form  in  which  light 
and  caloric  are  emitted  from  bodies.  A  ray  is  a  single  line  of  light,  as 
it  comes  from  a  luminous  body.  A  beam  of  light  is  a  body  of 
parallel  rays.  A  pencil  of  light  is  a  body  of  diverging  or  converging  rays. 
Kays  are  distinguished  into— 

1.  Calorific  rays,  which  excite  heat ;  the  highest  degree  of  caloric 
being  indicated  in  the  red  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

2.  Luminous  rays,  which  impart  light ;  the  highest  degree  of  illumi- 
nation being  confined  to  the  brightest  yellow  or  palest  green  of  die 
prismatic  spectrum. 

3.  CJtemical  rays,  which  cause  neither  heat  nor  light,  but  produce 
powerful  chemical  changes,  as  that  of  darkening  the  white  chloride  of 
silver ;  these  are  also  termed  de-oxidizing  or  hydro-genating  rays,  from 
their  characteristic  effect  in  withdrawing  oxygen  from  water  and  other 
oxides.  The  greatest  chemical  action  is  found  to  be  exerted  just 
beyond  the  violet  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

REA'CTION  (re.  an  inseparable  particle,  meaning  back  or  again, ' 
agere,  to  act).  1.  The  resistance  made  by  all  bodies  to  the  action  or 
impulse  of  others  which  endeavour  to  change  their  state,  either  of 
motion  or  of  rest.  2.  A  modification  of  the  organic  property  of  the 
animal  system— a  vital  phenomenon,  arising  from  the  application  of  an 
external  influence,  as  exhaustion  of  vital  force  consequent  on  over- 
exertion. 3.  In  chemistry,  the  term  reaction  denotes  the  mutual  action 
of  chemical  agents  upon  one  another.    See  Reagent. 


REA-KEC  Sfil 

ReactioH-time.  A  icroi  applied  by  M.  Kiner  to  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  impreesion  nf  ■  stimulus  on  an  organ  of  ■■■  end 
the  conscious  reaction.  This  time  ii  different  for  different  individuals, 
•nd  the  difference  ia  denoted  scientifically  by  tbe  expression  '  perianal 

REA'GENT  (re,  again,  agm,  to  act).     A  substance  which  indintia 
the  presence  of  any  body,  even  in  a  minute  proportion, 
rendering  the  aolution  turbid,  by  staining  it  aome  perl 


with  tad. 


urai*  of  eilver  ii  a 
chloride   of  sodium.     The  term 


ulpuuret  of  arsenic.     It  ia  either  ■aiiw, 
China;  or  J'adiiiota,  procured  by  boiling 

the  neck  of  a  retort,  alembic,  Ac, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  products'  of  distillation.  It  ia  alio 
called  a  rc/ngeralory,  from  ita  cooling  the  coo  tenia. 

RECEPTACLE  A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  dilated  and 
depressed  aiia  of  inflorescence,  conatilnting  what  ia  called  the  seas  of 
the  artichoke.     But  this  part  of  a  plant  haa  received  various  detigna- 

1.  The  receptacle  il  aometimca  termed  form  or  thalaiaui,  with 
referenco  to  its  bearing  tbe  carpels  or  fruiti ;  anliopiomm,  when  it 

in  tbe  form  of  a  column  and  bean  tbe  atameaa  ;  carpophonm,  when 
it  bean  only  the  ovarium. 

2.  In  the  last  caae  it  may  bo  either  a  roundish  italk,  when  it  ia  called 
avdogyntum  or  thtaaihontm ;  or  it  may  be  much  enlarged  and  fleshy,  with 
numerous  ovaria,  wnen  it  la  named  potfptonai.  When  lengthened 
into  a  tapering body,  with  the  itylea  adhering,  it  bean  the  name  rearms. 
These  term*  are  perhaps  useful  in  describing  particular  families. 

RECEFTA'CULUM  CHYLI.  Citterna  rfyJi,  or  Reservoir  0/ 
Ftequtt.  The  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  an  enlargement  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  near  the  aortic  aperture  of  the  diaphragm. 

RECIPROCAL  DECOMPOSITION.  A  term  applied  by  chemist. 
to  certain  caeca  of  decomposition  in  which  the  law  of  elective  affinity 

Spears  to  be  reversed.  Thus,  though  A  may  attract  B  more  strongly 
an  either  A  or  R  ia  attracted  by  C,  yet,  under  some  circumstances, 
C  may  be  employed  to  decompose  partially  tho  compound  A  B.  In 
the  following  cases  it  ia  assorted  by  Berthollet,  that  the  body  fini  men- 
tioned in  each  line  decomposes  a  compound  of  the  second  and  third, 
although  ita  attraction  for  the  second  ia  inferior  to  that  of  the  third  tor 

1.  Potasaa  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  baryta. 
'.!.  Lime  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  potasaa. 

3.  Potasaa  separatee  oxalic  acid  from  lime. 

4.  Nitric  acid  separatee  lime  from  oxalic  acid. 
RECL1NATION  {rtclinan,  to  turn  backward).    The  operation  of 

laming  a  cataract,  so  as  to  change  the  position  of  its  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces,  so  that  the  anterior  surface  becomes  the  upper  one,  and 
the  posterior  surface  tbe  lower  one. 

RECREMENTl'TIOUS  FLUIDS  (re,  an  inseparable  particle 
denoting  bade,  and  omn,  to  separate).     Those  secreted  fluids  which. 
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are  retained  in  the  body  for  useful  purposes,  as  those  of  the  liver,  the 
pancreas,  &c. 

RECRUDE'SCENCECrwTiftfaeere,  to  become  raw  again ;  of  wounds, 
to  open  afresh).  The  recurring  of  the  severity  of  a  disease  after  tem- 
porary remission. 

RECTIFICATION.  The  repeating  of  a  distillation  or  sublima- 
tion several  times,  in  order  to  render  the  substance  purer  and  finer. 

RECTIFIED  SPIRIT.  SpiptusrecUfioatus.  Alcohol,  with  16 per 
cent,  of  water ;  obtained  by  rectification. 

RECTI'TIS.  An  unclassical  word  for  inflammation  of  the  rectum. 
See  Proctitis. 

RE'CTOCELE  {rectum,  and  kiJXij,  a  tumor).  An  unclassical  term, 
denoting  protrusion  of  the  rectum,  occasioned  by  prolapsus  of  the  walls 
of  the  vagina.     It  is  termed  vaginal  rectocele. 

RECTOTOMY  (rectum,  and  tout,,  section).  An  unclassical  term 
for  section  of  the  rectum.  By  "  linear  rectotomy,"  is  meant  a  section 
of  the  stricture  and  all  the  rectum  below  it,  including  the  anus. 

RECTUM  {rectus,  straight).  The  straight  gut,  the  last  of  the 
intestines,  extending  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  anus.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  old  anatomists,  whose  descriptions  were  derived 
from  examination  of  brutes.     It  has  been  called  curvum  ! 

RecUtis  is  an  unclassical  term  for  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  and 
may  be  conveniently  replaced  by  the  term  proctitis  (from  wpca«rroc, 
anus).  Occasionally  the  word  rectos  tenons,  for  rectal  stricture,  may  be 
seen ;  proctostenosis  would  here  be  the  correct  term. 

RECTUS  (straight).    The  name  of  several  muscles ;  viz. — 

1.  Rectus  superior,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  superior  and  tore  part  of  the  sclerotica.  It 
is  also  named  aUollens,  or  levator  oculi,  from  its  office  of  raising  the 
eve ;  and  superbus,  as  giving  an  expression  of  pride.    Its  antagonist  is 

2.  Rectus  inferior,  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  opposite  to  the  preceding  muscle.  It  is  also  named 
deprimens  oculi,  from  its  drawing  the  eye  downwards;  and  humilis, 
at  giving  an  expression  of  modesty. 

3.  Rectus  internus,  arising  from  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  named 
adducens,  from  its  drawing  the  eye  towards  the  nose ;  and  bibiio- 
rius,  from  its  directing  the  eye  to  the  cup,  in  drinking.  Its  antagonist 
is  the— 

4.  Rectus  ejcternus,  arising  from  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  eye.  It  is  alio  named  abductor 
oculi,  from  its  turning  the  eye  outwards  ;  and  indignabundus,  as  giving 
an  expression  of  scorn. 

5.  Rectus  capitis,  the  name  of  five  muscles  arising  from  the  upper 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone.  These  are  the 
R.  capitis  anticus  major ;  the  R.  capitis  anticus  minor ;  the  R.  capitis 
lateralis;  the  R.  capitis  posticus  major;  and  the  R.  capitis  posticus 
minor. 

6.  Rectus  abdominis,  arising  from  the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  the 
three  inferior  true  ribs  and  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  pulls  down  the 
ribs  in  respiration,  &c. 

7.  Rsctvsfemoris,  arising  by  two  heads  from  the  ilium  and  acetabu- 
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lum,  and  inserted  into  the  patella ;  it  U  sometimes  called  rectus  cruris. 
It  extends  the  leg,  &c. 

RECURRENT  (recurrere,  to  run  hack).  The  designation  of  a 
branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery ;  and  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves— a  portion  of  the  par  vagum. 

RED  FIRE.  A  pyrotechnics!  compound  of  nitrate  of  strontia, 
sulphur,  antimony,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  which  burns  with  a  red 
flame.     It  is  liable  to  explode  spontaneously. 

RED  GUM.  Rea*  Gum-rash.  Red-gown.  The  popular  name  of 
the  Strophulus  intertinctus.  Dr.  Willan  says  that  this  is  a  corruption 
of  the  term  Red-gown,  its  variegated  plots  of  red  upon  a  pale  ground 
being  supposed  to  resemble  a  piece  of  red  printed  linen. 

RED  LEAD.  Minium.  An  oxide  of  lead  with  a  fine  red  colour, 
with  a  shade  of  yellow.    See  Plumbum. 

RED  PRECIPITATE.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury,  or  mercuric 
oxide.     See  Precipitate. 

RED  SANDERS.  The  wood  of  the  Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  yield- 
ing a  red  colouring  matter,  which  is  a  resin. 

REDUCTION  (reduccre,  to  bring  back).     1.  A  chemical  process, 

also  called  revivification,  by  which  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  allied  elements 

It         are  separated  from  a  metallic  compound,  so  as  to  leave  the  pure  metal. 

IJV       The  term  is,  however,  frequently  applied  to  an  incomplete  action  of 

^V^his  sort,  or  even  to  the  addition  of  hydrogen.    2.  The  term  also  denotes 

sSurgical  operation,  by  which  a  dislocated  bone  is  restored  to  its  proper 

situation. 

REFINING.  The  act  of  purifying  anything;  particularly  the 
assaying  or  purifying  of  gold  and  silver,  by  separating  them  from  other 
bodies  which  are  combined  with  them. 

REFLEX  ACTIONS  (reflectere,  to  turn  or  bend  back).  A  term 
expressive  of  the  different  influences  which  are  transmitted  from  nerve 
to  nerve,  and  were  formerly  called  sympathetic  actions,  automatic 
movements,  the  active  phenomena  of  animal  life,  &c. 

The  term  reflex  has  been  adopted  to  represent  the  hypothesis  of  a 
nervous  current  reflecting  itself  on  a  central  point,  like  the  refraction  of 
a  ray  of  light  on  a  mirror,  and,  so  to  speak,  following  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence which  determines  its  direction.  Reflex  action  exists  when  a 
nervous  current,  transmitted  by  a  sensory  nerve,  returns  in  the  track  of 
a  motor  nerve.    See  Excito-motory. 

REFRACTION  (refractus,  broken  back).  The  property  of  light, 
by  which  a  ray  becomes  bent,  or  refracted,  when  passing  from  a  rarer 
into  a  denser  medium,  and  vice  versa.  Dr.  Herschcl  found  that  caloric 
is  refracted  according  to  the  same  law  that  regulates  the  refraction  of 
light. 

Double  refraction.  A  property  of  certain  transparent  minerals,  as 
Iceland  Spar,  by  which  they  present  two  images  of  any  object  seen 
through  them,  and  by  which  a  ray  of  light,  after  entering  such  a 
medium,  becomes  divided  into  two  portions,  each  of  which  presents  an 
image  of  the  object. 

REFRA'CTORY.  A  term  applied  to  metals  which  are  with  diffi- 
culty fusible  or  malleable. 

REFRACTU'RA  OSSIUM  {refranpere,  to  break  again).  The  re- 
breaking of  bones ;  the  reproduction  of  a  fracture  by  surgical  operation. 

REFRrGERANTS(r^nperanr,tocool).    Temperants.    Medicines 
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which  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  reduce  the  heat  of  the 
body,  without  anv  diminution  of  sensibility  or  nervous  energy. 

REFRIGERATORY  (refrigerare,  to  cool).  A  chemical  Teasel 
filled  with  water,  for  condensing  vapours  or  for  cooling  them,  as  they 
pass  through  the  worm. 

RE'GIMEN  (regere,  to  rule).  A  guiding  or  direction.  A  rule  of 
diet,  &c.,  prescribed  for  a  patient ;  a  special  application  of  hygiene. 

RE'GION.  A  term  applied  to  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  body,  as 
that  of  the  chest,  that  of  the  pelvis,  that  of  the  abdomen,  &c.  See 
Abdominal  Regions. 

RE'GIUS  (rev,  regis,  a  king).  Royal ;  a  term  used  by  way  of 
distinction.  1.  Begins  morbus  is  icterus  or  jaundice,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  King's  Evil  of  the  middle  ages,  which  denotes 
scrofula.  2.  Regia  aoua  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  the  muriatic 
acids,  so  named  from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold,  the  king  of  metals. 

REG  MA.  This  term  is  described  in  its  proper  place.  See 
Rkegma. 

REGNUM  PROTTSTICUM  (wpwTirrov,  the  very  first,  the  first 
of  the  first).  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Ernst  Haeekel  to  an  interme- 
diate kingdom,  a  sort  of  no-man's-land,  established  by  him  for  the 
reception  of  those  debatable  organisms  which  cannot  be  definitely  or 
positively  classed  either  amongst  vegetables  or  animals. 

RE'GuLUS  (rex,  regis,  a  king).  A  name  originally  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  metallic  matters  when  separated  from  other  substances 
by  fusion,  from  their  expectation  of  finding  gold,  the  king  of  metals, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  It  has  since  been  applied  to  the  metal 
extracted  from  an  ore,  as  regulus  of  antimony,  of  cobalt,  &c.  By  the 
term  "  reguline"  metal  is  meant  that  which  possesses  the  ordinary  or 
more  perfect  metallic  qualities  of  the  metal. 

REGURGITATION.  The  action  by  which  a  gas  or  a  liquid 
passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  mouth  without  effort,  as  in  the  vomit- 
ing of  food  bv  infants. 

REIL,  ISLAND  OF.  A  designation  of  a  small  isolated  cluster  of 
convolutions,  forming,  with  the  substantia  perforata,  the  base  of  the 
corpus  striatum  of  the  brain. 

REINSCH'S  TEST.  A  test  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  mixed 
solutions.  It  consists  in  boiling  slips  of  metallic  copper  in  a  portion  of 
the  filtered  liquor;  the  copper-slips  will  probably  be  coated  with 
arsenic,  and  are  then  to  be  collected,  dried,  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and 
the  tube  heated,  when  arsenic,  quickly  changing  to  arsenious  acid,  by 
further  application  of  heat,  sublimes. 

RELAPSING  FEVER.  Famine-fever.  "A  continued  fever  of 
short  duration,  characterized  by  absence  of  eruption,  and  an  abrupt 
relapse,  occurring  after  an  interval  of  about  a  week/* — Norn,  of  Dts. 
It  has  been  called  the  ''yellow  fever  of  the  British  Islands." 

RELAXA'NTIA  DEPRIME'NTIA.  Depressing  relaxants;  agents 
which  depress  and  lower  the  tonicity  of  the  fibre,  and  thereby  cause 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  and  other  tissues.  They  comprise  the  nau- 
seating emetics,  the  sedatives,  and  the  ansrsthetica  pneumatica. 

RELAXATIO    UTERI.      Relaxation  of  the  uterus;    a  partial 
descent  of  the  uterus,  when  it  falls  down  to  the  middle  of  the  vagina ; 
if  it  descend  to  the  labia,  it  is  termed  procidentia ;  if  lower  than  the 
Jfto/a,  prolapsus. 
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REMEDIUM  (re,  and  mederi,  to  heal).  That  which  heals  again ; 
an  agent  used  in  palliating  or  airing  diseases.  Remedies  hit  psychical 
or  mental,  and  somatical  or  corporal. 

REM  ISSION  (remittere,  to  remit).  A  cessation  of  febrile  symptoms 
occurring  between  the  accessions  of  remittent  fever.  Also,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  continuous  fever. 

REMITTENT  DISEASE.  A  term  applied  to  a  disease  with  re- 
ference to  its  form  or  type,  and  denoting  that  it  has  alternate 
augmentation  and  diminution,  but  no  complete  cessation,  of  its 
symptoms. 

REMITTENT  FEVER  (remittere,  to  abate).  "  A  malarious  fever, 
characterized  by  irregular  repeated  exacertations,  the  remissions  being 
less  distinct  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver,  and  frequently  by  yellow- 
ness of  skin.1*—  Norn,  of  Dis.  The  species  may  be  distinguished 
into— 

1.  The  Mild  Remittent,  or  Gastric  fever  of  Frank,  so  termed  from 
its  being  usually  preceded  by  some  affection  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  remittent  fever  of  infancy,  generally  ascribed  to  worms,  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  this  species. 

2.  The   Malignant  Remittent,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties; 
iz. — 

a.  The  Autumnal  Remittent,  or  the  febris  continua  gastrica  of 
Frank. 

/9.  The  Yellow  Fever,  so  denominated  from  the  lemon  or  orange 
hue  presented  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  this  is  the  febris 
gastrico-nervosa  of  Frank. 

y.  The  Burning  Remittent,  denominated  oausus  by  Hippocrates ; 
and  by  Frank,  febris  qastrico-injlammatoria^  from  its  being 
usually  accompanied  with  much  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

i.  The  Asthenic  Remittent,  inclining  to  a  deep  nervous  depression, 
sensorial  debility,  or  a  typhous  character;  of  this  kind  were  the 
noted  epidemic  of  Breslau,  the  hybrid  fever  of  Blane,  &c. ;  the 
malignant  pestilential  fever  of  Chisholm,  &c.  &c. 

3.  Hectic  fever.  This  is  arranged  by  some  among  continued,  by  some 
among  remittent,  and  by  others  among  intermittent  fevers. 

4.  Various  names  have  been  assigned  to  remittent  fever  from  the 
localities  in  which  it  has  appeared,  and  the  complications  arising  from 
those  localities.  Hence,  remittent  fever  has  been  variously  described 
under  the  names  Walcheren  fever,  Mediterranean  fever,  Jungle  or  Hill 

fever  of  the  East  Indies,  Bengal  fever,  Bilious  remittent  of  the  West 
Indies,  Sierra  Leone  fever,  African  fever,  &c. 

REN ;  RE'NES  (film,  to  flow).  The  reins,  or  kidneys ;  the  secret- 
ing organs  of  the  urine.  Hence  the  term  renal  is  applied  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  kidney.     See  Entulgents  and  Casts. 

1.  Renes  succenturiati.  Capsule  atrabiliarie,  or  the  supra- renal 
capsules ;  two  small  bodies  placed  above  the  kidneys,  and  embracing 
their  upper  extremity  ;  they  are  hollow  and  oval  in  the  adult,  prismatic 
and  granulated  in  the  foetus.     See  Succenturiatus. 

2.  Renes  adiposi,  lardacei.  Terms  employed  in  describing  "  Bripht's 
disease.1*  Renes  multifidi  denotes  lobulated  kidney ;  renes  mobiles, 
movable  kidney. 
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RENAL  DEGENERATIONS.  A  term  comprising  three  varieties 
of  kidney  disease,  viz.,  1,  fatty  degeneration,  also  termed  granulai 
degeneration  of  the  kidney,  or  B  right's  disease ;  2,  amyloid  degenera- 
tion, also  termed  waxy  or  amyloid  form  of  B right's  disease;  and  3, 
cystic  degeneration,  of  which  there  are  various  forms. 

RE'NCULUS  (dim.  of  ren,  the  kidney).  The  name  of  each  distinct 
lobe  of  the  kidney,  in  the  embryo  of  the  mammalia  and  of  the  human 
■abject. 

RENNET.  A  fluid  made  by  infusing  the  rennet-bag,  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf,  in  hot  water.  It  possesses 
the  property  of  coagulating  milk  and  casein. 

REPEXLENTS  (repeUere,  to  drive  back).  Repercusswes.  Reme- 
dies for  subduing  inflammation  or  tumefaction  of  superficial  parts. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  stimulant  method  of  treatment. 

REPERCITSSION  {repercussio,  a  striking  back,  reflection^.  A 
Latin  term  which  seems* sufficiently  to  express  what  the  French  denote 
by  "  ballottement."    See  BaUottement. 

RETL1CATE  (replicatus,  folded  back).  A  form  of  vernation  or 
aestivation,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  curved  back  and  ap- 
plied to  the  lower,  as  in  aconite. 

RETLUM.  A  leaf  of  a  door.  A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
frame-work  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  sutures  of  a  carpel 
from  the  valves,  as  in  Carmichaelia. 

RE'PRIMENTS  {reprimere,  to  restrain). Su&n/i'a.  Remedies  for 
fluxes,  as  cerebro-spinals,  astringents,  and  acrid  stimulants. 

REPRODUCTION  (reproducere,  to  produce  again).  A  term  com- 
prising all  those  functions  bv  which  new  individuals  are  produced,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species  is  secured.  The  several  modes  of  repro- 
duction will  be  found  under  the  article  Generation. 

REPU'LSION  (repelleret  to  drive  away).  A  term  denoting  certain 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  matter,  antagonistic  to  those  of 
Attraction.  Generally  defined,  it  is  that  power  by  which  bodies,  or  the 
particles  of  bodies,  are  made  to  recede  from  one  another,  and  it  occurs 
m  molecules,  and  also  in  masses  of  matter. 

RESE'CTION  (rtsecare,  to  cut  off).  The  surgical  operation  for 
removing  the  articular  extremity  of  a  bone,  or  of  the  ends  of  bones  in  a 
false  articulation. 

RESFNA.  Resin ;  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  the  turpentines 
from  various  species  of  Pinus  and  Abies.  When  the  product  contains 
a  little  water,  it  is  opaque,  and  is  termed  yellow,  and  sometimes  white 
resin ;  when  the  water  is  expelled,  it  becomes  transparent  resin ;  at  a 
still  higher  degree  of  distillation,  it  becomes  brown  or  black  resin,  or 
oolophonv. 

RESOLUTION  {resolvere,  to  relax).  The  subsidence  of  inflamma- 
tion without  abscesses,  ulceration,  mortification,  &c.  Also,  the  dis- 
persion of  swellings,  indurations,  &c.  Resolutio  uteri  is  atony  of  the 
uterus,  an  affection  connected  with  parturition. 

RESOLVENT  (resolvere,  to  loosen).  Disoutient.  A  substance  em- 
ployed to  discuss  inflammatory  and  other  tumors. 

RESO'RPTION  {resorbere,  to  suck  back,  to  swallow  again).  Re- 
absorption  ;  a  retrogressive  change  which  takes  place  in  a  tubercle  after 
it  has  reached  its  full  development  It  is  probably  always  preceded  by 
necrosis. 
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RESPIRATION  (respiratio,  breathing  back ;  generally,  breathing). 
The  function  of  breathing;  the  function  oy  meant  of  which  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
consists  of  two  acts,  viz. — 1.  Inspiration,  which  generally  takes  place, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  about  twenty-six  times  in  a  minute,  thirteen 
cubic  inches  of  air  being  the  quantity  usually  inspired  at  each  time ; 
and  2.  Expiration,  which  takes  place  alternately  with  the  preceding 
act,  the  quantity  of  air  usually  expired  being  the  same  as  that  which  is 
inspired. 

1.  Respiration,  diaphragmatic;  respiration,  costal.  These  terms 
indicate  the  separate  but  concurrent  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
intercostales  in  the  function  of  respiration — the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  taking  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  external  intercos- 
tals,  and  its  relaxation  as  that  of  the  contraction  of  the  internal  inter- 
costals. 

2.  Respiration,  artificial.  The  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  in 
cases  of  asphyxia,  by  inflation  from  the  mouth  of  an  assistant,  by  the 
bellows,  by  the  split  sheet,  by  the  "  Marshall  Hall  method,"  by  the 
"  Silvester  method,"  by  the  Howard  "  Direct  Method,'*  &c. 

3.  Tidal  and  Residual  Air  in  Respiration.  1.  The  amount  of  air 
which  always  remains  in  the  lungs,  varies  from  75  to  100  cubic  inches, 
and  is  called  residual  air.  2.  About  as  much  more  remains  in  the 
chest,  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  and  is  called  supplemental  air. 
In  ordinary  breathing,  between  20  and  30  cubic  inches  pass  in  and  out, 
and  may  be  called  tidal  air.  4.  By  taking  the  deepest  possible  inspi- 
ration, another  100  cubic  inches  may  be  added,  and  this  is  called  com- 
plemental  air.  Thus,  the  residual  and  the  supplemental  air  are,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  stationary ;  the  tidal  air.  alone,  leaves  the 
lungs  and  is  renewed  in  ordinary  respiration. — Humey. 

RESPIRATORY  NERVES.  A  series  of  nerves  proceeding  from 
a  narrow  white  fasciculus,  situated  between  the  corpus  olivare  and  the 
corpus  rest i forme,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  supposed  by  Bell  to  be 
analogous  in  their  functions. 

RESPIRATORY  TRACT.  A  narrow  white  band,  situated  behind 
the  corpus  olivare,  and  descending  along  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, at  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  sulcus. — Bell. 

RE'STIFORM  (rest is,  a  cord,/ormo,  likeness).  A  term  applied  to 
two  posterior  cord-like  processes  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

RESTORATIVES.  A  term  applied  to  articles  of  diet,  or  medi- 
cines which  have  the  effect  of  supplying  some  defective  element  of  the 
blood.    See  Catalytics. 

RESUSCITATION  (resuscitare,  to  rouse  again).  The  act  of 
reviving,  or  recovering  life ;  the  restoration  of  suspended  animation, 
whether  arising  from  disease  or  as  a  result  of  asphyxia.  See  Revivi- 
fication. 

RETE.     A  net ;  a  vascular  net-work,  or  plexus  of  vessels. 

1.  Rete  mirabite.  A  net- work  of  blood-vessels  in  the  basis  of  the 
brain. 

2.  Rete  mirabile  Malpighii.  The  fine  net- work  of  the  extremities  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries. 

3.  Rete  mucosum.  Rete  Malpighianum.  A  mucous  net-work; 
a  designation  of  the  soft  inner  stratum  of  the  epidermis  or  cuticle,  con- 
taining the  colouring  particles  of  the  skin,  described  by  Malpighi  as  a 
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distinct  membrane.    But  it  neither  if  a  net-work,  nor  is  it  nutcoms ;  it 
is  granular,  perhaps  cellular. 

4.  Rete  testis,  A  net-work  of  minute  tubes,  formed  by  the  com  recta, 
and  running  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the  mediastinum. 

5.  Rete  vasculosum,  or  plexus  retiformis.  Names  sometimes  given  to 
the  corpus  cavernosum  vaginas. 

RETENTION  (retinere,  to  hold  back).  Accumulation  of  matters 
intended  for  excretion,  as  of  the  urine  within  the  bladder.  The  de- 
grees of  the  affection  have  been  distinguished  by  the  terms  dysuria, 
stranguria,  and  ischuria.    See  Ischuria. 

Retentio  secundarum.  Retention  of  the  placenta,  from  atony  of 
the  uterus,  from  irregular  or  hour-glass  contraction,  or  from  preter- 
natural adhesions. 

RETI'CULATE  VENATION  (rcticulatus,  in  the  form  of  a  retu 
culum,  or  little  net).  A  term  applied  to  the  netted  arrangement  of  the 
veins  in  leaves  of  plants  which  have  exogenous  stems,  as  distinguished 
from  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  veins  which  characterizes  plants 
with  endogenous  stems. 

RETIFO'RMIS  (rete,  a  net,  forma,  likeness).  Net-like ;  a  name 
given  by  De  Graaf  to  the  erectile  spongy  tissue  of  the  vagina.  The 
term  reti/orm  is  also  applied  to  a  coat  of  the  eye,  characterized  by  net- 
like lines  and  interstices. 

RETINA  (rete,  a  net).  The  transparent,  colourless,  nel-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye,  whereupon 
the  images  of  objects,  being  as  it  were  painted,  are  conveyed  to  the 
common  scnsorium  of  the  brain,  where  toe  mind  views  and  contem- 
plates them.  It  consists  of  three  layers,  the  external,  or  Jacob's 
membrane;  the  middle,  or  nervous;  and  the  internal,  or  vascular 
membrane. 

1.  Retina,  floating,  A  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  the  retina  is 
detached  from  the  choroid. 

2.  Retinitis.  Inflammation  of  the  retina.  The  term  is  un  classical 
and  some  writers  have  accordingly  adopted  the  word  dictyitist  from 
6'iktvov,  a  net.     See  Amphiblestroides. 

RETINACULUM  (retinere,  to  hold  back).  Anything  by  which 
another  thing  is  held  back.  1.  An  instrument  employed  in  amputation. 
2.  The  term  retinacula  is  applied  to  some  granular  bands  by  means 
of  which  the  ovulum  is  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  Graafian  vesicle. 

RETINATHTHA.  Toluen.  A  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
contained  in  turpentine. 

RETINASPHA'LTUM.  Retinite.  A  substance  consisting  partly 
of  bitumen,  and  partly  of  resin,  found  associated  with  the  brown  coal  of 
Bovey,  in  Devonshire. 

RE'TORT.  A  globular  vessel  of  glass,  &c.,  with  a  long  neck 
bended  on  one  side,  used  for  distillation. 

RE'TOSE  (rete,  a  net).  A  term  formerly  applied  by  Lindley 
to  a  division  of  endogens  which  have  reticulated  leaves,  as  smilax. 
Their  mode  of  growth  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  endogens 
in  general,  and  the  species  composing  this  group  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  mass  oi  Endoatns,  as  Iiomogens  to  the  mass  of  Exogens. 

RETRA'OTION  (retraJtere,  to  draw  back  or  up).  The  state  in 
which  a  part  is  drawn  bachcard  towards  the  centre  of  the  body,  as  of 
the  testes  ;  or  upward,  as  of  the  thigh. 


KETR,V'CrOR(r«ra*«M,  to  draw  back).  A  piece  of  linen  employed 
in  amputation  far  drawing  the  divided  muiclei  upward,  end  thai  keep- 
ing every  part  of  the  wc.und  out  of  tbe  war  of  tho  law. 

RE'TRAHENS  AUR13  (retrahere,  to  dnw  back).     A  name  given 

RETROCE'DENT  GOUT.     A  variety  of  irregular  gout,  in  which 

the  local  malady  ii  suddenly  checked,  and  tome  acute  affection  attacks 

RETRO- PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS.   The  mult  of  inflammation 
uated  between  the  pooterior  surface  of  the 

The  act  of  passing 

•  backward. 

When  the  fundus  of  die  uterus  is  bent  backward,  so  as  to  descend  u 
low  aa  the  <>*,  and  to  lie  in  the  iscto-nterine  poach,  this  condition  ii 
termed  retro/Ucio  idtri. 

RE'USSITE.  A  substance  cottsiiting  of  several  sulphates,  and 
occurring  in  the  form  of  a  mealy  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  about  SeidliU  and  Seidechutz. 

REVALE'NTA.      Thil  substance,  described   by  the  vendor  u  a 

e^rnConfn™-rneVl.r  ™"  '"    ""  ^    "PP™"       ™"" 

REVERBERATORY  (rtverberart,  to  beat  back  again).     A  term 

applied  to  that  kind  of/irwu  in  which  tbe  flame  is  driven  back,  or 

prevented  from  rising. 

RE'VERIE  (reverie,  Fr.  from  rewr,  to  dream).     Waking  dream ; 

Mason  Good  describee  three  kinds  of  this  mental  aberration,  in 

1.  Absence  of  mind,  in  which  the  attention  is  truant,  and  due*  not 
yield  readily  to  the  dictate!  of  the  will. 

2.  Abstraction  of  mind,  in  which  the  attention  ii  riveted,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  will  itself,  to  some  particular  theme,  unconnected  with 
surrounding  object!. 

3.  Brown  Study,  in  which  the  attention  has  the  consent  of  the  will 
to  relal  itself,  and  give  play  to  whatever  train!  of  ideal  are  uppermost. 
It  is  the  Vadium  inane  of  Darwin. 

REVIVIFICATION  >remvi**rt,  to  revive,  to  come  to  life  again). 

after  remaining  for  years  in  a  dry  state,  with  all  its  functions  suspended, 
retires  in  a  few  minutes  on  being  placed  in  water.     2.  In  chemistry, 
inification  denotes  tbe  proceu  of  reducing  a  metal  from  its 
•L-  -Etallic  stale. 

-cw/nfiw,  rolled  hack).      A  form   of  vernation  or 
the  edgea  of  the  leaf  are  rolled  backwards  spirally 

RBVU'LSION  (r-tW&M,  to  pull  away).  The  diversion  of  a  se- 
condary disease  to  a  part  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  primary  affection. 
Revulsion  is,  in  fact,  deriratum  at  ■  distant  part. 

RHACO'SIS    (.la.uio-n,  a  becoming   ragged  or  wrinkled,  aa  tin 
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•kin,  when  the  flesh  under  it  is  tank,  Galen).    Complete  destruction  o 
the  caruncula  larrymalis,  followed  bj  incurable  lacrymation.  See  Rhwas. 

RHA'GAS,  pi.  RHA'GADES  0«y<tt,  a  rent  or  chink,  from  My- 
rv/u,  to  break).  A  crack,  chap,  or  fissure  of  the  skin,  especially  as 
occurring  at  the  margin  of  the  anas. 

-RHA'GIA  (ptyvvpiy  to  burst  forth,  from  pjym  or  pdym,  words  of 
the  same  meaning).  A  termination  of  words  denoting  a  bursting  forth, 
as  in  blenno-rrA^rta,  the  bursting  forth  of  mucus ;  hmmo-rrkagia,  the 
bursting  forth  of  blood,  &c.  The  letter  p,  or  r,  is  doubled  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word,  whenever  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  either  in  com- 
position or  declension.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  term  -Rktea. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS.  Common  Buckthorn ;  an  indi- 
genous plant  of  purgative  properties,  exemplified  in  that  form  which  has 
led  to  the  designation  "hydragogue."  The  term  "Buckthorn"  is 
derived  from  Spina  cervina,  another  name  of  the  plant 

RHAPO'NTICIN.  Ckrysophanic  acid.  A  yellow,  crvstallizable, 
tasteless  substance  procured  from  the  root  of  European  rhubarb. 

RHATAN  Y.  The  name  of  the  Krameria  triandra,  a  Polvgalaceous 
plant,  the  root  of  which  possesses  astringent  qualities,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  tannic  and  hrameric  acids. 

RHffGM  A  (/)r$<r<ra),  to  burst).  Capsulatriooeea.  A  fruit  consisting 
of  three  or  more  cocci,  each  of  which  bursts  from  the  axis  or  columella 
with  elasticity  into  two  valves,  the  seeds  escaping  along  the  inner  angles 
of  the  cocci,  as  in  Euphorbia.    See  Capsule. 

RHE1C  ACID  (rheum,  rhubarb).  The  yellow,  crystalline,  gra- 
nular matter  of  rhubarb,  procured  from  the  plant  by  means  of  ether  in 
Robiquet's  displacement-apparatus.    See  Chrysophanic  Acid. 

RHE'IN.  A  substance  procured  by  heating  powdered  rhubarb  with 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  toe  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  diluting  with 
cold  water. 

RHEO'METER  (pl«,  to  flow,  ni-rpov  a  measure).  A  term  em- 
ployed by  French  writers  as  synonymous  with  galvanometer ;  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  force  of  an  electric  current.  On  the  same 
principle,  Mr.  Wheatstone  applies  the  terms — rheomotor,  to  an  apparatus 
which  originates  such  a  current;  rheoseope,  to  an  instrument  which 
ascertains  the  existence  of  such  a  current ;  rheostat,  to  the  regulator, 
rkeotome,  to  the  interrupter,  and  rheotrope,  to  the  alternate  inverter,  of 
the  electric  current.  To  these  terms  may  be  added  rheophore,  the 
carrier  of  the  current,  or  the  connecting  wire  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus. 

RHE'TJM.  Rhubarb.  The  root  of  undetermined  species  of  Poly- 
gonaceous  plants,  growing  in  Chinese  Thibet,  and  Tartary. 

RHEU'MA  (pivfia,  a  fluxion).  A  defluxion;  a  flowing  down  of 
humors.     The  term  signifies— 

1.  A  morbid  Rheum,  a  term  formerly  synonymous  with  gutta :  thus 
cataract  was  called  the  obscure  rheum,  or  gutta ;  amaurosis,  the  trans- 
parent, or  serene  rheum,  or  gutta, 

2.  A  Cold,  or  febrile  defluxion  of  the  chest.  The  old  pathologists 
distinguished  Rheuma  into  three  species  :  that  of  the  chest,  catarrhus; 
that  of  the  fauces,  bronchus ;  and  that  of  the  nostrils,  coryza. 

RHEUMATISM  (ptvucmo-fiov,  a  defluxion).  A  term  derived, 
like  gout,  from  the  humoral  pathology.  The  disease  presents  the 
following  divisions : — 

1.  Acute  Rheumatism.    Rheumatic  fever.    "  A  specific  febrile  die- 
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order,  characterized  by  non-suppurative  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
tiuuei  surrounding  the  joinu,  of  which  many  uc  affected  at  the  nut 
time,  or  in  luccettioo." 

2.  Oonorrkaal  Rlievmatitm.     "  An  analogous  affection,   undated 

3.  Synovial  ffluvmotitm.  "  A  rheumatic  affection,  in  which  an 
accumulatioo  of  non-purulent  fluid  occur*  iu  the  synovial  uc*,  and 
especially  iu  those  of  the  knee-joints-" 

i.  Mwodctr  Rkeumatim,  «  Pain  in  the  mutcular  structures,  in- 
creased by  motion."    The  local  varieties  are  lumbago  and  stiff  neck. 

5.  Clratic  meumotUm.  "  Chronic  pain,  stiffness  and  swelling  of 
various  joints."  Cases  attended  with  deposit  of  ante  of  soda,  are  re- 
ferred to  chronic  goal :  those  in  which  there  is  marked  distortion,  to 
chronic  ortto-arthritu.—Nom.  of  Dit. 

RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS.  The  namegiien  07  Dr.  Garrod  to 
a  chronic  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints,  rtttmbiing  rheumatism 

RHEXIS01RHEGMA  OCUI.I  (oiJE'i.  a  rending,  mvp",  a  rent). 
Rupture  of  the  eye-ball.  Strictly  speaking,  the  former  term  denote*  the 
act  of  rupturing,  the  latter  the  rupture  produced.    See  Prtfaa,  par.  2. 

RHINOM'THI  O'i.,  post,  the  nose,  klBot,  a  stone).  Rhinolilbs. 
Calculi  of  the  natal  raise,  consisting  of  concretions  of  phosphate  and 

RH?NOPLA'ST1COPERATIONS  (pin,  a  nose,  *\&<r«~,  to  form). 
The  name  given  to  two  operations,  the  Tagliacofian  and  the  Indian, 
for  the  renewing  of  the  entire  nose,  when  it  has  been  destroyed  by 

"rIUNORRHQTI'A  (pi,,  pm«,  the  nose,  pi;  to  flow).  Natal  gin  t. 
A  mucous  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils.    See  Ozaxo. 

RE11  NOSCLKRO'MA  (pi.,  eWt,  the  nose,  <,*Xna*/*a,  induration). 
A  disease  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip, 
characterized  by  extensive  cell-proliferation,  resembling  the  appearance 

RHINOSCOPY' (oi'»,  (Wi,  the  nose,  e-«o*s<.,  to  inspect).  The 
inspection  of  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nuts,  turbinated  bone*,  and 

RtirZANTHS  (pjr,,,,  a  root,  dsfloi,  a  flower).  A  class  of  para- 
litica! plant*,  which,  with  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  endogens,  seem 

the  lower  acrogens.  They  are  all  of  a  fungua-like  consistence,  with 
few  traces  of  a  vascular  system  \  tho  Jtovtn  are  propagated  by  the 
agency  of  sexes ;  the  seeds  have  no  embryo,  but  consist  of  a  homo- 
geneous, sporuliferous  msss.     See  Sporogou. 

RHIZO'MA  [rJi'JWo.  the  mass  of  roots  of  a  tree).  A  rhizome  or 
rootstock  ;  a  root-Mr  item,  which  lies  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  emits 
roots  from  its  under  side,  and  leaves  from  its  upper  side,  sa  in  iris. 

RHODEORRHETIN  (p6l„ot,  rose-coloured,  rjtrri.q,  resin). 
Jalapin.  A  jalap-resin,  obtained  froru  the  genuine  jalap-tuber  of 
Exogomam  Purga,  and  assuming  a  beautiful  crimson  colour  with  con- 

RHOD1CM  (palav,  a  rose).  A  rare  metal  diseorered  in  the  ote  of 
platinum  by  Wollaaton,  in  IBM,  and  named  from  the  rose  colour  of  it* 
solution].     Used  for  tbe  point*  of  metallic  pens. 
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-RHCEA  (-/ooio,  a  discharge,  from  />•'»,  to  flow).  A  termination 
denoting  a  discharge,  at  in  dia-rrAaea,  a  discharge  from  the  bowels; 
cysti-rrAaw,  a  discharge  from  the  bladder,  Ac.     See  -Rhagia. 

RHCE'CAS  (poVkov,  flowing).  Another  term  for  epiphora,  or  the 
watering  eye. 

RHOMBOrDEUS  (^o>/9oc,  a  rhombus,  tWot,  a  likeness).  The 
name  of  two  muscles,  the  major  and  the  minor,  of  the  posterior  tho- 
racic region,  which  belong  in  their  action  to  the  scapula. 

1.  Rnomboideus  faciei.  A  muscular  fasciculus  attached  to  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  it  was  called  by  Albinus  mus- 
adus  anomalus,  from  its  being  attached  to  bone  by  both  ends. 

2.  Rhomboid  nerve.  A  branch  of  the  superior  muscular  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  rhomboid  muscles. 

RHO'NCHUS  (pt'yx<*>  snoring).  R&le  of  Laennec.  Rattling  in 
the  throat ;  morbid  sounds  occasioned,  in  respiration,  by  the  passage 
of  air  through  fluids  in  the  bronchi,  or  by  its  transmission  through  any 
of  the  air-passages  partially  contracted.    See  A  usculiation. 

RHOTAKTSMUS  (p»ra*i£tt>,  to  make  overmuch  or  wrong  use  of 
the  letter  p  or  r).  An  excessive  or  faulty  use  of  the  letter  r ;  the 
substitution  of  w  for  r,  as  when  a  person  says,  "  urain  seize  thee,  truth- 
less king/'     See  lotakismus  and  Labdakismus. 

RHUDARB.  Rhei  radix.  The  root  of  an  undetermined  species  of 
Rheum,  a  Polygonaceous  plant  of  Central  Asia.  Its  purgative  principle 
is  called  rhubarbarin,  and,  from  its  yellow  colour,  chrysophanic  acid. 

RHUTE'NIUM.  This,  and  Pluranium,  are  names  of  two  supposed 
metals,  contained  in  the  Uralian  ore  of  platinum. 

RH  Y'AS  (pvds,  a  disease  of  the  eye  causing  a  continual  weeping  dis- 
charge.— Galen).    Ulceration  of  the  carunculalacrymalis.   See  Rhacosis. 

RHYTIA  (puwoc,  sordes,  filth).  Rupia.  Atonic  ulcer;  an  erup- 
tion of  large  bull®  or  blebs,  filled  with  scrum,  which  chances  to  pus ;  a 
species  of  ekphlysis  of  Mason  Good.  The  term  suggests  the  ill  smell 
and  sordid  condition  of  the  diseased  parts.  "RXypia  escharotica  is 
synonymous  with  Pemphigus  gangranosus."  The  other  species  are 
supposed  to  be  syphilitic. 

RHYTHM  (pi/0/uo?,  a  measured  motion).  The  name  given  to  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  heart's  motions,  viz.,  systole  of  ventricles, 
diastole  of  ventricles,  systole  of  auricles,  pause. 

RHYTHMIC  NUTRITION.  A  term  by  which  Mr.  James  Pajret 
denotes  a  process  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  organic  life. 
All  rhythmically  acting  organs  are  the  seats  of  nutritive  processes,  and 
the  successive  impairments  and  renovations  of  composition,  which 
constitute  the  process  of  nutritive  maintenance,  are  severally  accom- 
plished during  the  successive  periods  of  action  and  of  repose,  all  exer- 
cise being  attended  with  impairment  of  composition,  such  as  can  be 
repaired  only  during  repose. 

RHYTIDO'SIS;  RHYTIDO'MA  (putiWw,  to  make  wrinkled ; 
pass,  to  be  wrinkled).  The  former  term  denotes  a  itrinkling  or  con- 
traction, as  of  the  eye ;  the  latter  denotes  anything  wrinkled,  a  wrinkle, 
and  is  applied  to  a  state  of  the  cornea  in  which  this  collapses  so  con- 
siderably, without  its  transparency  being  affected,  that  the  sight  is  im- 
paired or  destroyed.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

RIB.     One  of  the  long  lateral  bones  enclosing  the  thoracic  cavity  or 
chest.    See  Costa, 
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RICE-WATER  EVACUATIONS.  The  name  familiarly  applied 
to  the  genuine,  unmixed  evacuations  in  malignant  cholera,  when  they 
consist  of  a  thin  colourless  serum,  closely  resembling  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled. 

RICINOTEIN  (ricinus,  the  castor-oil  plant,  oleum,  oil).  A  fatty 
substance,  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  castor -oil. 

RI'CINUS  COMMU'NIS  (ricinus,  the  tick:  to  which  the  seeds  of 
this  plant  bear  resemblance  in  shape  and  colour).  The  Castor,  or 
Palma  Christi ;  the  seeds  of  which  yield,  by  expression,  castor-oil. 
This  plant  is  called  in  More*,  Agra  Staphylia,  or  Wild  Vine,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  vine;  and  in  the  Bosporus, 
Kroton,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  the  tick-insect,  which 
fastens  on  dogs*  ears.  It  yields  the  ricinic,  the  ela'iodic,  and  the  mar- 
garitic  acids. 

RICKETS.  This  term  has  been  variously  derived, — 1,  from  the 
Greek  pdytrif ,  rhachitis ;  2,  from  a  Saxon  word,  denoting  a  hump, 
particularly  as  applied  to  the  back;  3,  from  " reek,"  to  smoke;  and 
4,  from  one  Riacetts  of  Newbury,  who  was  very  successful  in  his  treat- 
ment of  children  with  swollen  heads  and  small  legs.    See  Rachitis. 

RIGA-BALSAM.  Baume  de  Carpathes%  obtained  from  the  shoots 
of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  previously  bruised,  and  macerated  for  a  month  in 
water.     The  same  fir  yields  also  the  Brianqon-turpentine. 

RIGOR  (rigere,  to  be  stiff).  Rigidity;  a  coldness,  attended  by 
shivering  and  contraction  of  the  skin. 

RIM  A  GLO'TTIDIS  (rima,  a  fissure}.  The  fissure  of  the  glottis, 
or  the  longitudinal  aperture  through  whicn  the  air  passes  into  and  from 
the  lungs.     It  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  chorda  vocales. 

RING,  FEMORAL.  An  opening  bounded  in  front  by  Poupart's 
ligament,  behind  by  the  pubes,  on  the  outer  side  by  the  femoral  vein, 
on  the  inner  by  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

1.  External  abdominal  ring.  A  triangular  opening  above  the  crest 
of  the  pubes,  formed  by  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  obliquus  ex  tern  us. 

2.  Internal  abdominal  ring.  An  oblique  opening  in  the  fascia  trans- 
versal is,  about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

RI'NGENT  (ringi,  to  open  the  mouth  wide).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  labiate  corollas,  the  lips  of  which  are  widely  separated  and  the 
upper  one  much  arched,  as  in  lamium.    See  Personate. 

RINGWORM.  "  A  circular  eruption  or  tetter;  in  the  popular  sense 
it  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  circular  or  simulated  eruption; 
scientifically,  it  is  limited  to  trichonosis  or  tinea  tonsurans,  a  disease  in 
which  the  hair  breaks  close  to  the  skin,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  being 
eaten  off  by  the  tinea  or  mouth-worm." — E.  Wuson. 

RINGWORM  OF  THE  BODY.  A  popular  term  for  the  lichen 
annulatus  solitarius,  a  variety  of  lichen  characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  ring  on  the  whole  body,  and  frequently  associated  with 
common  ringworm. 

RISCKRIUS  SANTORFNI  (rints,  laughter).  The  laughing  muscle 
of  Santorini ;  a  thin  muscular  plane,  which  arises  before  the  parotid 
gland,  and  proceeds  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

RISUS  SARDO'NICUS.  A  symptom  of  tetanus,  in  which  the 
countenance  expresses  peculiar  pain,  the  features  are  fixed  and  convulsed 
at  intervals,  ana  the  angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  up. 

o  o  2 
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Etymology.  The  term  is  derived  from  a  poisonous  herb  of  Sardinia, 
a  species  of  Ranunculus,  which,  according  to  Dioscorides,  when  taken 
inwardly,  deprives  a  person  of  his  understanding,  and  causes  convulsions, 
with  a  distortion  of  the  mouth  resembling  laughter.  Hence  a  "  Sar- 
donic laugh  "  became  a  common  expression  for  &  forced  laugh,  when  the 
heart  is  all  the  while  ill  at  ease. 

RIVUS.  This  term  denotes,  not  a  river,  but  a  small  stream. 
Sanguinis  rwus  is  a  stream  of  blood.  Plena  rivo  is,  in  a  full  strcanr, 
t.  e.  of  blood.  Pliny  calls  the  veins  sanguinis  net.  Virgil  has  " plena  t 
spumanti  sanguine  rivos"  signifying  streams  of  foaming  blood. 

ROAST-BITTER.  Assamar.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  con- 
tained in  the  crust  of  baked  bread,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
roasting  of  several  other  organic  compounds. 

ROASTING.  A  chemical  process,  by  which  mineral  substances 
are  divided,  some  of  their  principles  being  volatilized,  and  others 
changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  further  operations. 

ROB  (rob,  dense,  Arab.).  An  old  term  for  an  inspissated  juice 
of  ripe  fruit,  sometimes  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar.  Rob  dauci  is  the 
expressed  juice  of  carrot-root. 

RO'BOKANT  (roborare,  to  strengthen).  A  medicine  which 
strengthens  the  system ;  a  tonic. 

RO'BUR  (robur,  strength).  A  doubly  rectified  spirit,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  tonic  stimulant  of  tea. 

ROCE'LLA  TINCTO'RIA.  Dyers'  Orchil ;  a  lichen  which  yields 
the  colouring  matter  called  orchil  or  archil,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Kane,  the  various  substances  named  ervthryline,  erythrine,  amarythrine, 
telerythine,  and  rocelline.  Litmus,  formerly  referred  to  this  plant,  is 
now  said  to  be  probably  the  produce  of  Lecanora  tartarea. 

ROCHE-ALUM.  Rock-alum.  A  variety  of  alum,  originally 
brought  from  Roccha,  formerly  called  Edessa,  in  Syria.  That  which  is 
now  sold  under  this  name  is  common  English  alum,  artificially 
coloured.  The  term  roche  was  probably  formed  from  a  barbarous  Latin 
word  rupia. 

ROCHELLE-SALT.  Sel  de  Seignette.  Tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda;  discovered  in  1672  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Rocnelle. 

ROCK-OIL.  Petroleum ;  a  variety  of  liquid  bitumen  or  mineral 
oil,  frequently  found  exuding  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  from  rocks. 

ROCK-SALT.  Sal-gem.  The  name  given  to  beds  of  salt  found  at 
Northwich  in  Cheshire,  in  Spain,  Poland,  &c. 

ROCK-WOOD.  The  popular  name  for  the  ligniform  variety  of 
asbestos,  found  in  Tyrol,  &c. 

RODENT  ULCER  (roderef  to  gnaw).  Lupoid  Ulcer.  Gnawing 
ulcer  ;  an  ulcer  that  spreads  in  every  direction,  destroying  the  adjacent 
textures.  It  is  synonymous  with  a  peculiar  ulcer  of  the  eye-lias. 
Tanner  says  there  is  no  affinity  between  rodent  ulcer  and  lupus,  the 
former  being  more  allied  to  cancer,  the  latter  being  a  skin  disease. 

RODS  AND  CONES.  A  term  applied  to  a  layer  of  minute  rod- 
like and  conical  bodies,  forming  the  external  portion  of  the  retina,  and 
occupyingabout  a  quarter  of  its  entire  thickness. 

ROLLER.  A  long,  broad  ligature,  used  in  surgery  for  keeping  the 
narts  of  the  body  in  their  places.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bandage  which  is 
rolled  together  previous  to  its  application,  and  hence  the  application  of 
a  bandage  it  called  rolling. 
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ROOT  OF  PLANTS.  That  part  of  a  plant  which,  from  its  earliest 
period  of  germination,  tends  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  has 
nence  been  designated  the  descending  axis  of  growth.  It  generally  con- 
sists of  a  caudex  or  body,  and  radicles  or  fibres. 

1.  The  fibrous  root.  This  variety  consists  of  numerous  fibres  or 
filaments,  which  are  sometimes  simple  and  unbranched,  at  other  times 
variously  subdivided.  This  is  generally  the  root  of  annual  plants,  and 
is  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  root  of  Grasses. 

2.  The  conical,  fusiform,  or  tapering  root.  This  variety  of  root  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  carrot  or  parsnep.  In  the  radish,  it  is  spindle- 
shaped  or  tapering  to  both  ends.  A  modification  of  this  form  of  root 
is  the  napiform  or  top-shaped,  which  occurs  in  the  turnip  or  turnip- 
radish.  [In  speaking  of  the  carrot,  turnip,  and  similar  bodies,  as  roots, 
we  are  merely  adopting  a  popular  term ;  strictly  speaking,  they  are 
distensions  of  the  stem— of  a  portion  of  the  axis  situated  above  the 
neck.] 

3.  The  abrupt  root.  This  is  a  tapering  root  of  which  the  lower  or 
descending  part  has  decayed,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  bitten  off.  A  com- 
mon example  of  this  variety  is  seen  in  Soabiosa  succisa,  quaintly  termed 
"  DevilVbit  Scabious,1*  or  radix  pramorsa. 

4.  The  tuberiferousroot.  This  is  a  fibrous  root,  to  which  aro  attached 
fleshy  or  amylaceous  knobs  or  tubers,  which  are  furnished  with  buds, 
and  are  considered  as  a  kind  of  subterranean  stems.  A  familiar  example 
is  seen  in  the  Potato. 

5.  The  lobiferous  root.  This  is  a  fibrous  root,  to  which  are  attached 
one  or  more  masses  or  lobes  of  cellular  tissue,  charged  with  starch  for 
the  nutriment  of  the  future  plant.  These  curious  roots  occur  in  orchi- 
daceous plants,  and  are  of  various  forms,  being  oblong  or  ovate,  palmate 
or  hand-shaped,  digitate  or  finger-shaped,  Ac.  These  lobes  were  called 
by  Lindley  pseudo-tubers. 

6.  The  ouUnferous  root.  This  is  a  fibrous  root,  surmounted  by  a  fleshy 
body  named  the  disk,  which  supports  a  bulb,  or  peculiar  kind  of  bud,  as 
in  the  tunicate  bulb  of  allium,  the  scaly  bulb  of  lilium,  &c.  [  It  is  only 
from  vaguely  considering  all  subterranean  parts  of  plants  as  roots,  that 
the  bulb,  the  lobe,  and  the  tuber  have  been  mistaken  for  roots.  The 
first  is  a  bud ;  the  others  are  modifications  of  the  stem.] 

7.  The  gramdiferou8  root.  This  is  a  root  in  which  a  great  many  small 
lobes,  having  an  eye  or  bud,  and  consisting  of  fleshy  scales,  grow  in 
clusters,  and  are  scattered  on  the  fibres  of  the  root.  It  occurs  in  a  very 
common  plant,  named,  from  this  peculiarity,  Saxifraga  granulata. 

8.  The  fasciculate  root.  This  is  a  root  composed  of  a  fasciculus  or 
bundle  of  slender  fleshy  bodies,  issuing  from  the  neck  of  the  plant  It 
occurs  in  Dahlia. 

ROOTSTOCK.  The  vernacular  term  for  rhizoma.  It  resembles  a 
root,  but  is  really  a  stock  or  stem,  as  in  iris. 

ROS  CALABRl'NUS.  Dew  of  Calabria;  a  designation  of  the 
officinal  manna. 

ROSA  (roJa,  a  rose).  Rosa  Senmsrti ;  rosa  AnqUcana.  A  synonym 
of  erysipelas.    Rosa  Asturica  is  a  synonym  of  pellagra. 

ROSA  CANINA.  Common  Dog-rose,  an  indigenous  plant,  the 
fruit  of  which  constitutes  the  hip  or  hep,  employed  for  the  conserve. 

1.  Rosa  Gallica.  French  or  Red  Rose,  a  cultivated  plant,  the  dried 
petals  of  which  constitute  the  red  rose-petals  of  the  shoos. 
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2.  Rosa  centifolia.  The  Hundred-leaved  or  Cabbage-rose,  a  cul- 
tivated plant,  the  petals  of  which  are  the  Provins  or  Cabbage- rose -petals 
of  the  shops.  This  rose  is  used  for  the  distillation  of  rose-water,  and 
for  preparing  the  English  attar  of  roses. 

ROSA'CiC  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Proust  to  a  peculiar  acid, 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  lateritious  sediment  deposited  from  the  urine  in 
some  stages  of  fever. 

ROSA'LIA  (rosa,  a  rose).  Rose-rash;  the  ancient  term  for  the 
modern  Scarlatina,  or  Scarlet  Fever ;  the  enanthesis  rosalia  of  Mason 
Good. 

ROSA'NILINE.  Aniline-red.  A  colourless  organic  base,  found 
in  the  red  colouring  matter  of  magenta, 

ROSE.    The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  a  trivial  form  o 
bucnemia  or  "  Barbadoes  leg."    It  consists  of  a  mild  form  of  cellulitis 
attended  with  erythema,  and  sometimes  assuming  a  slight  erysipelatous 
character. 

ROSE-CAMPHOR.  A  solid  oil  of  roses,  one  of  the  two  volatile 
oils  composing  attar  of  roses ;  the  other  is  a  liquid  oil.  The  former  is 
a  stearopten,  the  latter  an  elaopten. 

ROSE-RASH.  Cutaneous  blush  ;  False  Measles.  Popular  designa- 
tions of  Roseola. 

ROSE'OLA  {roseus,  rose-coloured).  Exanthesis  roseola.  Rose- 
rash;  Cutaneous  blush;  inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
small,  red  spots,  sometimes  forming  large  irregular  patches,  gradually 
subsiding  into  a  dull  roseate  tint. 

ROSETTE  or  ROSE-COPPER.  A  term  applied  to  cooper 
obtained  in  the  form  of  films,  by  running  water  upon  the  metal  as 
toughened  in  the  laboratory. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS.  Rosemary;  a  Labiate  plant 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  English  Oil  of  Rosemary.  The  flowers 
are  termed  antltos,  from  avQov,  a  flower,  signifying  that  they  are  the 
flowers  par  excellence;  just  as  we  call  cinchona  the  bark,  and  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  poppy  opium,  or  the  juice. 

ROSSO'LIO.  An  intoxicating  liquor,  made  at  Dantzig  from  a  com- 
pound of  brandy  with  certain  plants. 

RO'STRUM.  The  beak  of  birds,  the  snout  of  beasts.  A  ridge, 
also  called  the  azygous  process,  observed  on  the  median  line  of  the 
guttural  or  lower  aspect  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

RO'SULATE  {rata,  a  rose).  Having  the  leaves  or  other  parts 
arranged  in  clusters,  like  the  petals  of  a  double  rose,  owing  to  con- 
traction of  the  internodes  of  the  stem. 

ROSY  DROP.  Carbuncled  face ;  the  Akne  rosacea  of  Batcman. 
Shakspere,  describing  the  physiognomy  of  a  hard  drinker,  tells  us,  that 
u  his  nice  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire !" 
In  Ireland  these  protuberances  arc  called  grog-blossoms. 

ROTAL  ACTION  OF  AFFINITY^  A  term  applied  to  the  in- 
ductive action  of  affinity,  as  exhibited  in  the  Voltaic  circle,  in  which  it 
assumes  a  circular  direction  or  returns  upon  itself.  It  is  what  has  been 
commonly  called  inductive  affinity,  from  its  analogy  to  magnetic  in- 
duction. 

ROTATE  (rotatus,  shaped  like  a  rota,  or  wheel).  Wheel-shaped  ; 
ft  term  applied  to  a  calyx  or  corolla,  of  which  the  tube  is  very  short, 
"  "  the  tegmenta  spread,  Y\Ve  lYve  itAW  <A  *  wte^**  \n  boraeo. 


in  plants  of  loworganiut 

interfering  with  that  in  another  cell.  This  phenomenon  differs  InD 
cycWj,  which  consists   in   the  motion    of  the   lttel  in    the    cinenehy- 

'"  ROWTOR  (rola,  a  wheel).  The  Dune  of  ■  muiete  which  trkWt 
any  put  round  ;  u  the  lateral  portions  of  (he  deltoi'Jci  muscle  enable 
the  in  to  per  form  the  guard  >  in  fencing 

ROTI'FERA  {rota,  a  wheel,/*™!,  to  carry).  The  second  clan  of 
the  Diplontura,  or  Helminthoida,  consisting  of  minute,  trmiparent, 
•oft,  aquatic  tnimsls,  with  dittinct  muicular  and  nervous  systems,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  revolving  wheels,  produced  by  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  cilia  placed  round  the  mouth. 

ROTULA  (dim.  of  rota,  awheel).  A  little  wheel;  and  hence  the 
knee-pan.  Alao,  s  preparation  of  sugar  and  a  volatile  oil,  oiled  ■ 
lozenge,  or  a  drop. 

ROUGEOLE  (roup*,  re°)-  Th*  French  term  for  rubeola;  but 
original]*  applied  to  both  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  the  two  diieuea  being 
confounded  bv  early  writer*. 

ROYAL  STITCH.  The  name  of  an  old  operation  for  the  cure  of 
bubonocele.  It  consisted  in  putting  a  ligature  under  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  tar,  close  to  tbenbdomiual  ring,  and  then  tying  that  part  of  Ihetnc, 

RUBBING,  ALTKRNATE.  A  chtrnctenttic  designation  of  a 
peculiar  sound  of  the  heart  beard  in  the  early  stage  of  pericarditis.  By 
Sir  T.  Walton  it  wit  called  the  to-and-fro  mad. 

RUBEDO  (ruber*,  to  be  red).  A  diffused  rednett,  at  that  of 
bluthing. 

RUBEFACIENT  (rubefiaert,  to  make  red).  A  tubttance  which, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  induce*  a  rednett  without  Wittering.  An 
embrocation  and  a  flying  Mister  are  rubefacients ;  a  blister,  long  applied, 
it  in  eie&aratic 

RUBELLA  (dim.  of  rubeola).  The  name  or  a  baturd  form  of 
measles,  the  rubeola  notha  of  Babington. 

KUBE'OLA  (rabtre,  to  blush).     Morbilli.     Mettles;  an  eruption 

occurring  for  four  dtyt,  and  terminating  in  minute  furfunceoui  scales. 
There  are  four  rarietin  of  this  disease  :  rubeola  rvlgari,,  moibilli  be- 

or  febrile  tymptomi  are  exceedingly  mild  or  wholly  anient;  rWi 

rubeola  nigra  Tel  maligna,  or  hlack  measles,  characterized  by  the 
purplish  and  livid  appearance  of  the  efflorescence. 

The  term  Rubeola  iloet  not  occur  in  the  "  Nome nclature  of  Diseases," 
the  term  Morbilli  being  employed  to  designate  Meatlet,  witii  the 
French  synonym  roaaeoli,  the  German  Misers,  and  the  Italian  rojofio. 
Tanner  calls  rubeola,  u  hybrid  of  meatlet  ud  teardtftno, — a  compound 
of  mettles  and  scarlet  fever. 
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RU'BIA  TINCTCRUM.  Dyers*  Madder,  the  root  of  which  con- 
stitute! the  madder  of  commerce.    Rubian  is  the  colouring  matter. 

RUBIDIUM.  A  metal  belonging  to  the  alkali  ffroup,  occurring 
with  caesium,  and  discovered  by  means  of  spectrum -analysis.  Its  oxide 
is  rubidia. 

RUBI'GO.  Mildew  in  plants.  Also,  the  rust  of  metals.  JErugo 
is  the  rust  of  brass;  Jerrugo,  the*  rust  of  iron. 

RU'BULA  (rubus,  a  blackberry  or  raspberry).  A  classical  name 
used  by  Good  instead  of  the  unclassical  Frambcesia  or  Yaws. 

RUCTA'MEN  {ructare  or  mctart,  to  belch).  A  term  synonymous 
with  eructatioy  which,  however,  is  rare.  They  both  denote  the  act  of 
belching  up,  as  blood,  for  instance,  acid  matters,  &c.  Horace  has 
44  versus  ructatur."    We  read  of  one  who  was  ructttosus,  full  of  belches. 

RUTINE  (ruftUy  redV  A  red  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  salicin. 

RUGA.  A  wrinkle.  Hence,  the  terms  rugose,  wrinkled,  and 
rugosity  y  applied  to  a  wrinkled  surface,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach. 

RUGINE  {ruginer,  Fr.  to  rasp).  An  instrument  for  rasping — for 
removing  the  diseased  periosteum  from  bones. 

RUGI TUS  (rugirey  to  roar,  as  a  lion).  A  roaring  of  lions,  and,  by 
transference,  a  rumbling  in  the  bowels.     See  Borborygmus. 

RUM.  Ardent  spirit  distilled  from  sugar-lees  and  molasses,  deriving 
its  peculiar  flavour  from  a  volatile  oil. 

RUMINATED.  A  term  applied  to  the  albumen  of  seeds  in  certain 
cases,  in  which  it  is  perforated  in  various  directions  by  dry  cellular 
tissue,  as  in  nutmeg. 

RUMINA'TION.  A  voluntary  regurgitation  of  food  for  further 
mastication ;  peculiar  to  the  ox,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  having 
numerous  stomachs ;  it  is  commonly  called  chewing  the  cud. 

RUN'CINATE  (roictna,  a  plane).  Hook-backed;  having  its  seg- 
ments pointing  downwards,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  as  the  leaf  of 
taraxacum. 

RUNNER.  Flagellum.  A  prostrate  aerial  stem,  forming  at  its 
extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant,  which  itself  gives  origin  to  new 
runners,  as  in  strawberry.     See  Offset 

RUPERT'S  DROPS  (so  called  from  their  being  first  brought  to 
England  by  Prince  Rupert).  Larmes  Baiaviques.  Glass-drops  with 
long  and  slender  tails,  which  will  bear  a  smart  strolce  of  a  hammer ; 
but  burst  into  atoms,  with  a  loud  report,  if  the  surface  be  scratched,  or 
the  tip  of  the  tail  broken  off.  They  are  made  by  dropping  melted  glass 
into  cold  water,  which  condenses  the  outer  surface,  and  imprisons  the 
heated  particles  while  in  a  state  of  repulsion.     See  Bologna  PhiaL 

RU'PIA.     This  term  is  described  in  its  correct  place.    See  Rkypia. 

RUPTURE  (rumjtere,  to  break).  1.  A  protrusion  of  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  but  principally  of  the  intestine.  2.  Laceration 
of  the  walls  of  an  organ,  or  of  valves,  as  in  cardiac  rupture. 

RUPTURING  or  SOLUBILITY.  A  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the 
pericarp  of  certain  plants,  effected  by  spontaneous  contraction,  rupturing, 
and  perforation  of  the  pericarp,  for  the  escape  of  the  seeds  through  the 
holes  thus  formed,  as  in  antirrhinum  and  campanula. 

RUTHE'NIUM.     A  new  metal  discovered  in  native  platinum,  and 
somewhat  resembling  rbod\wc&,\>\i\.  ev«n.more  infusible. 
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8.  or  88.,  immediately  following  any  quantity,  in  prescriptions, 
signifies  semis,  or  half. 

SABAD1XLA.  Cevadtila.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  Asagrea  offi- 
cinalis, imported  from  Mexico,  and  yielding  veratria. 

SABI'NA.  Savin  ;  a  species  of  Juniperus,  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
medicinal  purposes.    Sabinm  cacumina,  the  fresh  and  dried  tops. 

SA'BULOUS  {sabulum,  sand).  Gritty ;  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  calcareous  matter  deposited  in  the  urine. 

SABU'RRA  (saburra,  sand).  Ballast  for  ships,  consisting  of  sand 
or  gravel.  Hence  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  sordes  which  accu- 
mulates on  the  tongue,  or  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

SABURRA'TION(«aWra,8and).  Arenation.  Psammiunus.  Sand- 
bathing  ;  the  application  of  hot  sand  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  bladder  to  a 
part  of  the  body. 

SAC  (saccus,  a  bag).  A  term  applied  to  a  small  natural  cavity,  as 
the  lacrymal  sac  ;  or  to  a  morbid  cavity,  as  a  hernial  sac. 

Sac  of  the  embryo.  The  name  given  by  A.  Brongniart  to  the  inner- 
most integument  of  the  nucleus  of  a  seed,  the  amniotic  vesicle  of  Mal- 
pighi,  the  auintinc  of  Mirbel,  &c. 

SA'CCHARUM  (<rd«cvapov).  Sugar;  a  substance  prepared  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  Saccharum  officinarum,  or  Sugar-cane.  Rate  or 
Muscovado  sugar  is  the  dry,  crystallized  sugar,  after  the  molasses  or 
uncry  stall  izabfe  portion  has  been  drawn  off.  Refined  or  loaf-sugar  is 
the  product  of  boiling  a  solution  of  raw  sugar  with  white  of  eggs  or  the 
scrum  of  bullock's  blood. 

1.  Saccharum  lactis.  Sugar  of  milk ;  a  crystallized  sugar  obtained 
from  the  whey  of  milk  by  evaporation. 

2.  Saccharum  Satumi.  Plumbi  acetas.  Sugar  of  lead.  Acetate  of 
lead. 

3.  Sacchari  fax.  Treacle ;  the  prepared  impure  juice  of  the  Sac- 
charum officinarum  or  Sugar-cane.    See  Fax. 

4.  Saccharic  acid.  Oxalhydric  acid.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  either  cane-  or  grape-sugar.  Its  salts  are  termed 
gaccharates. 

5.  Saccharometer.  A  hydrometer  for  determining  the  density  of 
syrups,  graduated  in  the  same  manner  as  Baume's  acidimeter. 

6.  Saccholactic  acid.  An  acid  first  obtained  from  sugar  of  milk,  now 
generally  known  as  mucic  acid. 

7.  Sacchulmin.  A  crystalline  substance,  obtained  by  boiling  cane-sugar 
in  very  dilute  sulphuric,  hydro-chloric,  or  nitric  acid. 

SA'CCULUS  (dim.  of  saccus,  a  bag).  A  little  bag.  The  minute 
vesicular  bags,  constituting  the  adipose  membrane,  were  described  by 
Malpighi  as  membranous  sacculi,  and  by  Morgagni  as  sacculi  pin- 
gueainosi.    See  Aneurysm,  Sacculated. 

1.  Sacctdus  laryngis.  A  pouch  extending  upwards  from  the  ventricle 
of  the  larynx  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

2.  Sacculus  mucosus.  A  mucous  sac,  lying  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
rectus  femoris. 
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3.  Sacculus  propria*.  The  smaller  of  the  two  sacs  of  the  vestibulum, 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  larger  sac  is  called 
sacadus  vel  utriculus  communis. 

S  A'CER.  Sacred ;  a  term  applied  to  diseases  formerly  supposed  to 
bo  immediately  inflicted  from  Heaven,  as  saccr  morbus,  or  epilepsy ; 
sacer  ignis,  or  erysipelas. 

Sacer  musculus.    A  designation  of  the  tansversalis  iumborum. 

SACRO-LUMBA'LIS.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  sacrum,  &c, 
and  inserted  into  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs. 

SA'CRUM  (sub.  os,  bone).  The  triangular  bone  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  vertebral  column,  so  called  from  its  having  been  offered  in 
sacrifice,  and  hence  considered  sacred. 

Sacro-.  A  term  applied  to  parts  connected  with  the  sacrum,  as 
socro-iliac  symphysis,  *acro-spinal  ligament,  jocro-vertebral  angle. 

SAFETY- JET  (HEM MING'S).  This  consists  of  a  brass  tube 
tightly  packed  with  thin  copper  wires,  so  as  to  prevent  the  oxy-hydrogen 
flame  at  the  jet  from  passing  back  and  igniting  the  mixed  gases  in  the 
reservoir.    See  Davy's  Lamp. 

SAFETY-LAMP  (MUESELER'S).  In  this  lamp  a  part  of  the 
metallic  covering,  which  surrounds  the  flame  and  forms  the  chimney,  is 
replaced  by  a  glass,  by  which  means  a  much  stronger  light  is  insured 
than  that  given  by  the  Davy-lamp.  The  air  is  introduced  from  above, 
and  escapes  by  a  central  chimney.     See  Davy's  Lamp. 

SAFFLOWER.  Bastard-saffron.  The  dried  flowers  of  the  Cariha- 
mus  tinctorius,  imported,  in  flaky  masses,  for  the  use  of  dyers. 

SAFFRON  (sa/ar,  Arabic).  A  substance  consisting  of  the  dried 
stigmata  and  part  of  the  styles  of  the  Crocus  sativus,  or  Saffron  crocus. 
Hay-saffron,  or  "  crocus  in  fceno,"  consists  of  the  carefully  dried  stig- 
mata and  styles,  4320  flowers  being  required  to  yield  an  ounce  of  com- 
mercial saffron.  Cake-saffron,  or  "  crocus  in  placenta^"  consisted 
formerly  of  compressed  hay-saffron,  but  the  cakes  are  now  made  of 
safSower  and  gum-water.    See  Polychroite. 

j»  SAGAPE'NUM.  A  concrete  gum- resin,  resembling  asafcetida,  the 
produce  of  an  unknown  Umbelliferous  Persian  plant,  supposed,  though 
without  sufficient  evidence,  to  be  the  Ferula  Persica.  The  best  kind 
occurs  in  tears ;  a  commoner  kind  occurs  in  soft  masses,  and  is  called 
soft  sagapenum. 

SAG  ITT  A  L  SUTURE  (sagitta,  an  arrow).  The  name  of  a  suture 
of  the  cranium,  characterized  by  its  arrow-like  or  straight  course. 

SAGO  (saga,  the  Java  word  for  bread).  A  farina  obtained  from  the 
medulla  or  pith  of  the  Sagus  iawis,  and  other  species  of  palm.  In  the 
state  of  powder  it  is  called  sago-meal  or flour ;  it  occurs  also  granulated, 
and  this  is  either  pearl-sago,  or  common  broicn  sago. 

ST.  ANTHONY'S  »FlRE.  A  name  for  erysipelas,  derived  per- 
haps from  its  heat,  or  from  the  reputed  power  of  St.  Anthony  to  cure 
it. 

ST.  IGNATIUS'S  BEANS.  The  seeds  of  a  species  of  Strychnos, 
similar  in  their  properties  to  those  of  nux  vomica. 

ST.  LU'CIA-BARK.  St.  Domingo-Bark.  A  false  cinchona-bark, 
yielded  by  the  ExosUmmafloribundum. 

SAL.  A  Salt.  A  definite  compound  of  an  acid  with  an  alkaline 
or  salifiable  base.    8alts  are  distinguished  by  the  prefixes  : — 

1.  Super-,  denoting  exceu  of  acid  in  general,  as  super -tartrate. 
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2.  Sat-,  denoting  excess  of  die  two,  m  mfr-borate. 

3.  Hi-,  denoting  two  equivelente  of  acid,  as  it-sulphate  of  potash. 

4.  Qaadr-t  denoting  four  equivalent!  of  acid,  u  oiodr-oxalate. 

5.  Scion-,  denoting  1,  equivalent  of  acid,  aa  atagu'-carbonate. 

6.  Oxy-j  denoting  the  preaence  of  a   perfect  oxide,   aa  ojy-muri- 

SAL  AKRATUS.  A  nil  made principally  in  New  England ;  in  com- 
poiition  it  ii  between  a  carbonate  and  a  bicarbonate  of  potass. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  Chloride  of  ammonium  ;  a  compound  of  am- 
monium and  chlorine,  analogom  to  chloride  of  wdiam  and  chloride  of 
potassium.  It  occura  native  in  volcanic  regions,  and  ii  artificially  pre- 
pared  from  animal  matter  and  coal-soot. 

SAL  POLYCHRBST  {ToXuXr""™><.  T"7  useful).  Tho  common 
name  of  sulphate  of  potaih,  derived  from  it*  many  uses. 

SAL  PRUNELLA.  The  name  frequently  given  to  nitre,  when 
fused  and  cast  into  cakes  or  bullet-like  forma.    See  JVttrtf. 

SAL  VOLATILE.     Spirit*,  ammonia  anmalkia.     Volatile  nit; 

SALEP  or  3  AI.OOP.  A  iu  balance  consisting  principally  of  March, 
and  prepared  from  tho  tubers  otOrcAii  now,  the  common  male 
orchis;  formerly  used  in  this  country,  together  with  sassafras,  before 
the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee. 

SA'LIA  NEUTRA  ET  ME'DIA.  Tho  alkaline  and  earthy  aalta; 
a  clan  of  medicinal  substance*,  including  the  neutral  and  indifferent 
combinations  of  tho  alkalies  and  earths  with  acids,  aa  well  as  some  of 
the  acidulous  or  supersalta  of  the  alkalies. 

SA'LICIN  (W«,  so/tot,  the  willow).  An  organic  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  several  species  of  Satin,  in  the  form  of  white 
crystalline  scales. 

SALICY'LIC  ACID.     An  organic  acid  procured  from  the  o 
GaaUheria.  '  ""  '  ..■-■>. 

oxidation  ol 
licyl  is  the  radical  of  ihe  salicylic  group 

SALIFIABLE  BASE  (ml,  a  ait,  fieri,  to  become).  A  substance 
which  forms  definite  compounds  with  an  acid,  and  which,  when 
liquid  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  haa  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  acid, 
of  whatever    kind,    was    denominated    by    Lavcitier,    tbe    salifyixg 

8ALIRETIN.  A  yellowish-white  powder,  with  the  character  of  a 
resin,  obtained  by  boiling  salicin  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.     It  ia  isomeric  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

SALI'VA  (rria-W,  saliva,  Engl,  slaver).  A  thin,  watery  fluid 
secreted  by  three  pairs  of  glands,  hence  called  lalivary.     "  Tho  parotid 

rutt-mtuilfary  and  rub-lingual  saliva  ia  viscid,  and  serves  for  deglutition 
and  gustation."— Wehtttr. 

Saliva  frtimrtu.     The  latin  term  for  salivation  or  ptyalism. 

SALI'VARY  Ct  LANDS.  The  name  of  three  glands,  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  face,  behind  and  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  secreting  and  excreting  the  saliva.  They  are  the  parotid,  the 
sul'-majillary ,  and  Ihe  rub-lingwil  glands. 

SALIVATION.    PtyalUm.     Augmented  secretion  of  the  ttratxwa. 
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folliclet  of  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands,  accompanied  with  tenderness 
and  inflammation  of  these  parts. 

SA'LIX.  The  Willow;  a  genus  of  plants,  whose  barks  in  many 
cases  possess  great  bitterness,  'combined  with  astringency,  and  have  been 
employed  as  substitutes  for  cinchona. 

SA  LOGEN.  An  unclassical  term  for  a  substance  which  forms  a 
haloid  salt  with  a  metal.    See  Halogen, 

SALPI'NGO-  ^<raAwiy£,  aaKtriyyotj  a  tube).  A  term  applied, 
in  combination  with  others,  to  the  levator  palati  mollis,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  muscle  ftri8ing  from  the  Eustachian  tube. 

1.  Salpmgo-pharyngeus.  That  part  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  which 
arises  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

2.  Salpingo-staphylinus  ((TTa</>u\n,  uvula).  The  name  given  by 
some  writers  to  tne  peristaphylinus  interims. 

SALSETAR1N.  The  name  given  by  Thubcuf  to  smxlacin,  a  prin- 
ciple of  sarsaparilla. 

SALSOLA'CEjE.  Salt-worts;  a  family  of  plants  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  alkali,  combined  with  an  organic  base,  as  the  halo- 
phytes,  beet,  spinach,  &c. 

SALT.  Chloride  of  sodium,— a  compound  of  the  gas  chlorine  and 
the  metal  sodium,  procured  from  rocks  in  the  earth,  from  salt-springs, 
and  from  sea-water. 

SALT  (IN  CHEMISTRY).  A  compound  body  containing  an  acid 
in  combination  with  a  base,  or  a  metal  in  combination  with  a  salt-radi- 
cal.   See  Radical*,  Compound. 

1.  On  the  principle  of  representing  salts  by  their  molecular  formula), 
without  insisting  upon  their  containing  any  definite  compound  radical, 
or  being  composed  on  any  particular  type,  a  salt  is  a  compound  derived 
from  an  acid  by  the  displacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  a  metal ;  a  normal 
salt  is  one  in  which  the  whole  of  the  displaceable  hydrogen  has  been 
displaced  by  a  metal ;  an  acid  salt  is  one  in  which  only  part  of 
the  displaceable  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  a  metal ;  a  double 
salt  is  one  in  which  the  displaceable  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by 
different  metals ;  and  a  basic  salt  is  a  combination  of  a  salt  with  a 
basic  oxide. 

2.  In  designating  salts,  it  is  usual,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  omit 
the  words  oxide  of.  Thus  sulphate  of  copper  means  sulphate  of  oxide 
of  copper;  nitrate  of  silver  means  nitrate  of  oxide  of  silver. 

SALT-CAKE.  The  technical  name  of  the  dried  mixture  of  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

SALTPETRE  (sal  petra,  rock-salt).  Nitre,  or  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
of  gunpowder,  &c.    See  Nitre. 

SALT-RADICAL  or  HALOGEN.  A  substance  which  forms 
an  arid  when  combined  with  hydrogen.  Thus,  chlorine  forms  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  term  salt-radical 
is  derived  from  the  property  of  forming  salts  by  direct  union  with  the 
metals.  Salts  of  this  description  are  called  haloid  salts  7  because  they 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  sea-salt. 

SALVATE'LLA.  The  name  of  a  vein  (salvatella  quasi  salvator, 
being  opened  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  melancholy),  running  from  the 
little  finger. 

S  A 'MAR  A.    A  two-ce\\ed,«uverior  fruit ;  the  cells  dry,  indehiseent, 
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few-seeded,  elongated  into  membranous  expansions,  as  in  ash,  elm,  and 
sycamore. 

S  A'MOVY  ISINGLASS.  A  variety  of  isinglass,  procured  from  the 
Russian  fish  Som.  The  Russians,  having  no  article,  make  an  adjective 
of  som  by  adding  ovy,  and  then  pronounce  it  samovy,  although  they 
spell  it  somovy. 

SA'NATORY  and  SA'NITARY.  These  terms,  both  derived 
from  sanare,  to  heal,  have  different  applications.  There  are  no  such 
adjectives  as  sanatorius  and  sanilarius,  but  there  are  the  substantives 
sanator,  a  healer,  and  sanilas,  health.  Hence  we  may  fairly  construct 
the  adjectives,  and  apply  sanatory  to  health-remedies,  and  sanitary  to 
health -establishments  or  boards  of  health. 

SAND-BATH.  Balneum  arena.  A  bath,  in  which  sand  is  inter- 
posed between  the  fire  and  the  vessel  intended  to  be  heated. 

SA'NDARACH.  Juniper-resin.  A  resin  obtained  from  a  Coni- 
ferous plant,  called  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  and  used  for  varnishes.  In 
the  state  of  powder  it  constitutes  pounce.  French  sandarach  is  the 
commercial  name  of  the  resin  of  the  Pinus  dammara. 

SANDER'S  BLUE.  Ultramarine  ashes.  The  residue  left  after 
the  extraction  of  ultramarine,  the  resinous  cement  being  burned  away 
and  the  ashes  washed. 

SA'NDIVER.  Glass-gall.  A  saline  scum  which  arises  to  the  sur- 
face of  melted  glass  in  the  melting-pot,  containing  the  sulphates  of  soda 
and  of  lime,  &c. 

SANGUIFICATION  (sanguis,  blood,yferi,  to  become).  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  chyle  is  converted  into  blood. 

SA>NGUINAIRE  or  THE'  ARABE.  "Algerian  Tea;"  a  sub- 
stance consisting  of  the  flowers  and  small  leaves  of  the  Paronychia 
argenteat  a  plant  growing  on  the  arid  slopes  of  the  Atlas  mountains ;  the 
infusion  of  this  substance  constitutes  a  lea  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
— Ph.  Journal. 

SANGLTNARIN.  A  brittle,  yellow,  and  tasteless  powder,  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  a  papaveraceous  plant. 
It  instantly  excites  sneezing,  and  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a  small 

Quantity  of  acid  vapours  immediately  assumes  a  red  colour,  resembling 
hod.     It  has  been  called  chelervthin. 

SANGUIS.  Blood;  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  the  heart,  arteries, 
and  veins.    See  Blood  and  Cruor. 

SANGUIS  DRACCNIS.  A  resinous  substance,  procured  from 
plants  of  different  families.    See  Dragon's  Blood. 

SANGUISU'GA  (sanguis,  blood,  sugere,  to  suck).  The  blood- 
sucking leech,  an  annulose  animal,  the  fidiWa  of  the  Greeks,  the 
hirudo  of  the  Latins.  The  sanguisuga  medicinalis  is  the  true  English 
or  speckled  leech,  whose  belly  is  spotted  with  black  ;  the  sanguisuga 
officinalis  is  the  green  leech,  whose  belly  is  usually  unspotted. 

SA'NIES  (a  weakened  form  of  sanguis).  A  thin,  serous,  fetid 
matter,  discharged  from  unhealthy  sores. 

SA'NITAS  (sanus,  physically  sound).  The  primary  meaning  of 
this  word  is  soundness  of  body,  or  health.  But  it  is  also  applied  to 
soundness  of  mind,  sanity,  &c.    See  Insania ;  Insanitas. 

SA'NTALIN.  A  peculiar,  dark-red,  colouring  matter,  with  acid 
properties,  procured  from  the  Pterocarpus  Sanlalinus,  or  Three-leaved 
Pterocarpus,  a  Leguminous  plant  of  Coromandel  and  Ceylon. 
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SANTO'NICA.  Santonioa.  The  unexpended  flower-heads  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  Artemisia,  imported  from  Russia,  Santoninum, 
or  santonin,  is  a  crystalline  neutral  principle  prepared  from  santonin. 

SAP  OF  PLANTS.  This  is,  1,  the  ascending  tap  or  lymph,  or  the 
mass  of  fluid  imbibed  by  the  root  and  other  absorbent  surfaces,  consist- 
ing, in  its  simplest  state,  of  water  with  a  little  mucilage  or  sugar  ;  and, 
2,  the  descending  or  elaborated  sap,  also  called  proper  juice,  nutritious 
juice,  &c,  containing  various  substances  constituting  the  specific  secre- 
tions of  plants. 

SAP-GREEN.  Vert  de  Vessie.  A  colouring  matter,  prepared 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  berries  of  Rkamnus  Catharticus,  or 
Common  Buckthorn,  evaporated  to  dryness  with  lime. 

SAP-WOOD.  That  portion  of  the  trunk  of  trees  which  forms  the 
channel  of  the  ascending  sap.     See  Alburnum. 

SAPHE'NA  (va<t>fc,  manifest).  The  name  of  two  conspicuous 
veins  of  the  lower  extremities — the  internal,  which  runs  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh ;  and  the  external,  commencing 
on  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and  terminating  in  the  popliteal 
vein. 

1.  Saphenous  nerves.  The  long  or  internal  saphenous  is  one  of  the 
superficial  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  or  femoral  nerve.  The  short 
or  external  saphenous  is  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve,  and  is  also  called  communicant  poplilei  and  tibialis. 

2.  Saphenous  opening.  An  oval  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  at  the 
upper  and  inner  extremity  of  the  thigh,  which  transmits  the.  internal 
saphenous  vein,  &c.     It  is  also  calledyvwa  ovalis. 

SA'PO.  Soap.  The  term  soap  is  usually  applied  to  the  product  ot 
the  action  of  alkalies  on  fixed  oils  and  fats,  while  the  term  plaster  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  product  of  the  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on  fixed 
oils  and  fats.  The  former  is  frequently  termed  a  soluble  soap,  while  a 
plaster  is  denominated  an  insoluble  soap.  The  term  soap  is  also  applied 
to  alkaline  resinates. 

1.  Sapo  durus.  Hard  soap,  made  of  olive-oil  and  soda.  To  this 
class  belong  the  Castile  soaps,  the  almond  or  medicinal  soap  of  the 
French,  the  common  soaps  of  domestic  use,  and  the  yellow  or  resin 
soap. 

2.  Sapo  mollis.  Soft  soap,  made  of  olive-oil  and  potash.  To  this 
class  belong  the  common  soft  soap,  and  the  olive-oil  potash-soap  of  the 
pharmacopoeia. 

SA  PO  J  AL  API'NUS.  Equal  parts  of  Castile  soap  and  of  resinous 
extract  of  jalap,  digested  in  alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  conserve. 

SAPONIFICATION  (sapo,  soap,  facere,  to  make).  A  term  origi- 
nally employed  to  denote  the  decomposition  of  fats,  Under  the  influence 
of  alkalies,  into  glycerin  and  a  fatty  acid  which,  uniting  with  the 
alkali,  formed  soap.  It  is  now  extended  to  all  analogous  actions  in 
organic  chemistry. 

SATO N IN.  A  peculiar  colourless  principle,  found  in  the  root  of 
the  Saponaria  officinalis,  and  many  other  plants.  It  bears  a  remarkable 
relation  to  parillin,  derived  from  sarsaparilla. 

SA'RCINA  VENTRI'CULI  [sarrina,  a  load).  The  name  of  a 
peculiar  vegetable  organism,  found  in  vomited  matters  in  cases  of 
stomach-disease. 


peach,  lien  between  the  epi- 
flesh,  kiSAij,  a  tumor).     A  general 


term  for  ill  lolid  tumors  of  tbe  testis,  though  the  term  does  not  specify 
the  locality  of  the  disease.  Simple  larmcek  is  i  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  tenia,  occasioned   by  inflammation.     When  complicated  with 


the solidification  of  flesh. 

9A'RCOI>E(ff«pmlip,c,  of  fleshy  consistence).  A  designation  or  the 
ttnicturelew,  albuminoid  substance,  of  which  the  bodiei  of  the  proto- 

SARCOLE'MMA  (onpE.Tu^ot,  flesh,  Xluua,  a  tbeath  or  mem- 
brane). A  sheath  formed  by  a  tough,  elastic,  transparent,  itrueturelcat 
membrane,  enveloping  tbe  primitive  fibre  of  /Mated  miucular  fibre. 
See  Mmeular  TeMmrt. 

SARCO'MA  i-ipf,  fleeb).  Tbe  name  formerly  given  to  all  ex- 
crescences which  had  the  consistence  of  flesh.  The  aOmmatna  tar- 
coma  of  Abernethy  is  another  name  for  the  fibro-plastic  or  myeloid 
tumor  of  Lebcrt,  or  t\us  fibro-mnioma  of  Vircbow  ;  medullary  sarcoma 
is  another  name  for  encephaloid  or  to/i  cancer  ;  uro-cytlie  larcoma  ii 

■olid    fibm  plastic  or  glandular  growths  projecting  into  them.      See 

SA  HC'O'PTES.  The  name  given  by  Raspail  to  the  Acana  labia, 
or  itch- insect.  It  it  a  paruile  belonging  to  the  claw  Arachnid*,  or 
spiders,  and  is  therefore  an  articulated  animal,  not  an  insect  The 
etymology  of  the  term  ia  questionable  :  •asismuj  or  <rap«HrT..(; 
would  mean  the  anctring  animal  of  tie  ficih  (see  Dtmedex).  Dr. 
Maine  modifies  the  word  into  taraicopta,  from  *-d?£i  rapxat,  flesh, 

SA'RCOSIN  (<ratf,  flesh).'  A  basic  substance,  obtained  by  boiling 
kientine  with  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  belonging  to  the  same  claae  of 
bodies  ss  urea  and  sugar  of  gelatine. 

9  A  RCCSIS  (fripnni,  tbe  growth  of  flesh).  Sarcati,  denotes  a 
growing  of  flab. ;  «™«a,  a  fleshy  growth.  Tbe  former  is  the  act,  the 
falter  the/act.     See  Pre/ate,  par.  Z 

rUM.     Brush-wood,  a  : 
prune;  the  name  given  by  Linuasui  and 
the  kttul  item  of  plants  called  a  runner. 

SA  RSAPARI'LLA  {larsiparilla,  Spanish,  from  iotbj,  a  bramble, 
and  parilla,  a  vine).  Sana  Radix.  Jamaica  Saraapari  11a.  The  dried 
root  of  Smilat  nfficinala,  a  native  of  Central  America,  Imported  from 
Jamaica,  1.  The  mn-mtaly  varieties  inclurie  the  Jamaica,  the  only 
officinal  Snrfaparilla,  the  Lima,  and  the  rrw  Vera  Cnc.  2.  The 
mrulv  varieties  include  Ihe  Hondwai,  the  Brajtiton,  and  the Caruccos, 
orgoutj  Vera  Cruz, 

SAKTO'KIUS  (sartor,  a  tailor).  The  muscle  by  meant  of  which 
the  tailor  crosses  his  legs.  It  arise*  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
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SA'SSAFRAS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Lauraceous  plants,  of 
which  the  species  S.  officinale,  or  Sassafras  Laurel,  grows  in  North 
America,  where  it  is  used  in  medicine.     See  Salep. 

SA'SSOLIN.  Native  boracic  acid,  found  on  the  edges  of  hot  springs 
near  Sasse,  in  the  territory  of  Florence. 

SATELLITE  VEINS.  Vena  comites.  The  veins  which  accom- 
pany the  brachial  artery  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  cubit. 

SATURATION  (saturare,  to  satisfy,  from  saturf  full).  This  term 
is  applied  in  the  two  following  senses,  viz. : 

1.  A  fluid,  which  holds  in  solution  as  much  of  any  substance  as  it 
can  dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  it  Thus,  water  will  dissolve 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  common  salt,  and  if  more  salt  be  added, 
it  will  remain  solid. 

2.  An  acid  is  said  to  be  saturated  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  base 
is  added  to  it  to  form  a  neutral  salt,  and  vice  versa  in  the  case  of  a  base. 
If  otherwise,  the  predominant  substance  is  said  to  be  sub-saturated,  or 
under-saturated,  and  the  other  super-saturated,  or  over-saturated. 

SATU'RNUS.  The  ancient  designation  of  lead,  from  the  planet  of 
that  name.  Hence  Saturni  extractum  is  another  term  for  Goulard's 
Extract,  or  the  diacetate  of  lead.    See  Lead. 

SATYRIASIS  (Sarupov,  a  satyr}.  Satyriasmus.  1.  Under  these 
terms  the  Greeks  designated  Elephantiasis,  with  reference  to  the 
deformity  of  countenance  produced  by  the  thickening,  rugosity,  and 
discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  other  deformities  suggesting 
the  appearance  of  a  Satyr.  Perhaps  the  poetical  idea  of  the  Satyrs 
was  suggested  by  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  lepers.  2.  The  term 
was  applied  by  Galen  to  a  disease  in  which  the  bones  near  the  temples 
become  prominent,  like  Satvrs'  horns.  3.  In  the  present  day  the 
term  Satyriasis  denotes  lascivious  madness  *,  as  it  occurs  in  males,  it  is 
the  satyriasis  furens  of  Cullen ;  as  it  occurs  in  females,  it  is  the  nympho- 
mania furibuv  da  of  Sauvages.     See  Leontiasis. 

SAURIOSIS  (o-avpa,  a  lizard).  The  Saurodermatous,  or  lizard- 
skin,  disease.    See  Sauroderma. 

SAURODE'RM  A  (aavpo^ a  saurian  reptile,  tippa,  skin).  Ichthy- 
osis sebacea  vel  spuria.  Lizard -skin ;  a  designation  of  that  form  of 
ichthyosis,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  skin  resembles  that  of  the 
scales  of  the  saurian  reptile,  rather  than  of  the  fish.     In  sauroderma 

rmosum  the  scales  or  horny  masses  are  not  much  raised ;  in  sauro- 
la  spinosum^  or  porcupine  disease,  the  horny  masses  are  prolonged 
in  the  form  of  spines.    See  Ichthyosis. 

SATIN.  The  commercial  name  of  the  Juniperus  sabina,  a  Coni- 
ferous plant,  resembling  the  common  juniper,  in  its  properties,  as  a 
diuretic  and  uterine  stimulant. 

SAXTFRAGA  (sorum,  a  »tono, frangere,  to  break).  Lithontriptica. 
Pliny's  term  for  medicines  which  counteract  the  formation  of  calculus 
in  the  urinary  bladder.  They  are  commonly  called  antilithics^  or 
simply  lithics. 

SAXONY  BLUE.  An  intensely  deep  blue,  imparted  by  dyeing 
with  sulphate  of  indigo. 

SCAB  (scaberey  to  scratch).  A  hard  substance,  formed  by  a  concre- 
tion of  the  fluid  discharged  from  superficial  ulcerations;  a  healing 
process  of  incised  wounds.    See  Incrustation. 

SCA'BIES  (quasi  scaorttict,  toM^Uueu^  from  scaber,  rough,  and  this 
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from  Kabm,  to  scratch).  Thla  term,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Luini  repretentcd  the  psora  of  the  Greeki,  ii  now  limited  to  that  con- 
dition of  irritation  and  eruption  of  the  akin  which  ia  induced  by  the 
presence  iu  the  epidertnii  of  the  acarut  teatia,  the  taroaptet  ioinuu 

SCABWTIES  UNGUIUM'  (scaber.  rough).  Exeeaeive  thickneas 
uf  the  nails,  alto  termed  dtgtxtratio  Bod  defadatiu  unguium. 

SCA'I,A.  Literally.aladder.oraflightofttaira.  Hence  the  term 
tcala  of  the  cochlta  ii  applied  to  the  two  cavities  which  result  from  the 
pretence  of  the  lamina  apiialia,  or  apical  septum  of  the  cochlea.     They 


n  tact,  t> 


tdia  of  the  c. 


It  dm 


th. 


for 


ca  along  the  walla,  li 


The  mil  which 

called  the  upper  membrane  of 
■  it  from  (he  (Call  tjTnpani,  II 

.lieu  toe  basilar  ntmbraxe. 

SCALA'RIFORM  TISSUE  {teata,  a  ladder,  forma,  likeneu).     A 

ruiapplied  to  the  fibre  of  plants,  iu  which  th    '   '  '' 

SCALE  (•oaamii.'aicle  orafiih  or  terpen).     A  thin  Ian 

"—  ii  el  foliated  ;  a  Taney  of  epithelium  is  laid  to  b 

Sulci  are  tometiinet  of  a  Fatty  character. 
if  plmti.      Thin,  flat,     membranoue,  scnrf-like    proccaaea 
cellular  tisane,  and  termed  Itpidn  (\nris,  a  scale).    Squama 

ptclSutftetlrt  found  on  the  lUlki  and  lea'vea  of  feraa. 

SCALE'NUS  {o-<nXWc,  a  geometrical  figure  with  three  unequal 
Bides).  The  name  of  two  muKlea,  the  nnfiwi  and  the  poitiou,  which 
bend  the  head  and  neck,  &c.  They  arias  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cctsca  of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  are  interted  into  (he  first  and 
second  riba. 

SCALL.     Au  old  Engliih  term,  aoppotod  to  be  derived  from  the 

and  auggrsting  the  idea  or  diiiiion  or  separation.  Mr.  E,  Wilton 
thinks  the  term  it  sometimes  synonymous  with  "  tetter."  Dry  tcoli  ia 
the  ptoriaaia  of  Bateman ;  moat  or  humid  trail,  the  impetigo  of  the 
tame  writer.     Scald-head  ia  probably  tcaled  head. 

SCALPELLUM  (dim.  of  Kolprum,  a  aurgical  knife,  from  tcalpirt. 
to  scrape).  Originally  a  raspatory,  or  instrument  for  acraping  diseased 
bunet,  &c.  Celaui  employe  the  word  icalptltui  to  designate  the  initru- 
ment  uaed  in  phlebotomiiing.  Scultetus  describee  the  lancet  thua: 
"  Scalpellus  rectus  est  et  ei  utraque  incidena  lanctala  dictua."  The 
term  now  signiliea  a  common,  straight  knife,  uaed  in  surgery. 

SCAMMONIUM.  Hcammonv.  A  itim-min  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  living  root  nf  Convolvulus  Scammonia,  a  plant  of  A>ia  Minor. 

Seamnumin.  The  active  medicinal  principle  of  scammonium.  It 
ia  a  glucoaidc,  poaiibly  alto  called  jalapin,  convolvulin,  and  orirabln. 

SCAPE.  A  designation,  in  botany,  of  tho  aiii  of  inflorescence, 
which,  in  stemless  plants,  proceeds  immediately  from  the  ground, qt 
near  It,  us  in  Cowslip.     It  ia,  in  fact,  a  radical  etunuieVo. 
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SCA'PHA  (<r*a<f>f7,  a  skiff,  from  a*«vr«,  to  hollow).  A  boat 
made  of  a  hollowed  tree.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to — l,tbe  depres- 
sion of  the  outer  ear  which  separates  the  two  roots  of  the  anti-helix  ; 
and  2,  to  the  nodose  bandage,  a  double-headed  roller,  employed  for 
stopping  haemorrhage,  or  for  securing  the  compress  after  the  performance 
of  arteriotomy  in  the  temples. 

SCAPHOIDES  OS  (<r*a«f>»i,  a  skiff,  <!&><,  likeness).  Resembling 
a  scapha,  or  skiff;  the  designation  of  a  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  of  the 
tarsus;  and  synonymous  with  the  term  navicular,  as  applied  to  the 
fossa  which  separates  the  two  roots  of  the  anti-helix. 

SCAPHOCEPHALISM  (<r*a<f>ii,  a  boat,  «d>a\ii,  the  head). 
The  formation  of  a  boat-shaped  cranium,  from  obliteration  or  early 
ossification  of  the  sagittal  suture.     See  Synostosis. 

SCA'PTIN.  A  brown,  almost  tasteless  extractive,  procured  from 
the  Digitalis  purpurea. 

SCAPULA  {scapkula,  a  little  boat  or  skiff).  The  shoulder-blade. 
Its  upper  surface  is  traversed  by  the  spine,  or  dorsum  scapula*  a  ridge 
of  bone  terminating  in  the  acromion,  or  the  point  of  the  shoulder;  the 
flat  surface  is  sometimes  called  venter.  [The  terms  scapula  and 
spatula  both  convey  the  notion  of  a  blade,  thus  affording  an  illustration 
of  the  convertibility  of  the  tenues  in  the  classical  languages,  so  far  as 
the  letter  t). 

SCA'PLLAR.  Scapulary.  The  name  of  a  broad  bandage  divided 
into  two  tails  for  three  quarters  of  its  length. 

SCARAB^'US.  The  Beetle.  The  larvae  of  this  insect,  called 
beetle-grults,  constitute  a  variety  of  anal  worms. 

SCARF-  or  SCURF-SKIN.  These  are  names  applied  to  the  epi- 
dermis, or  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  "as  though  it  were  the  scarf 
thrown  over  the  unprotected  derma,  or  from  its  known  constitution  of 
minute  scales,  which,  by  their  separation  and  accumulation  on  the 
surface,  constitute  the  scurf;  but  to  us  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  former  of  these  terms  takes  its  origin  from  the  latter,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  that  the  word  scurf-skin  is  the  more  correct. ** — E. 

Wihttm 

SCARIFICATION  (scarificare,  to  scarify).  The  making  of  small 
incisions,  or  punctures,  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  blood,  fluid  in 
anasarca,  or  air  in  emphysema. 

SCARLATPNA  (scarlattino,  from  scarlatto,  a  red-coloured  cloth). 
Fehris  rubra  ;  Scarlet  fever ;  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous 
and  the  mucous  investments  of  the  entire  body,  accompanied  by  fever 
of  an  infectious  and  contagious  kind. 

Varieties. — The  simple  variety  consists  of  "  a  scarlet  rash,  with 
redness  of  the  throat,  but  without  ulceration  ;"  the  anmnose  variety  is 
"  a  more  severe  form  of  the  disease,  with  redness  and  ulceration  of  the 
throat,  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  neck.**  In 
the  malignant  variety,  "  the  throat  tends  to  slough  ;  the  scarlet  rash  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible;  petechias  are  often  seen  on  the  surface,  and 
the  fever  is  of  a  low  form.  — Nom.  o/Dis. 

Note.  "  Scarlet  fever  occurs  occasionally  without  any  rash  or  sore 
throat  beiwr  observed.1* — Ibid. 

8CELOTYRBE'  (a*t\oc,  the  leg,  Tvpfa,  commotion.  Skelotyrbe. 
Literally,  leg-commotion.  A  contracted  and  palsied  state  of  the  limbs; 
tin  affection  suppose  A  to  xtwmble  our  sea-scurvy.    The  scelotyrbe  fes- 


timam  of  SauTigei  ia  the  lhak'mg  paiif  of  Mr.  Parkinson.     BauTigM 
apeaki  of  chorea  under  the  name  ot  xUraiyrle  Saudi  Till. 

SCIIKKLSTS  GREEN.     Eatraid  greet.     A  green  pigment,  con- 

SCllEELE'S  PRUSS1C  ACID.  Thia  uiually  contaiui  between  4 
and  S  per  cent,  of  true  hydrocvenic  add. 

SCHEE'LIUM.  A  Bother' Dime  giTen  to  the  meUl  tungiten  or 
wnlrramium,  after  Scheele,  the  discoverer. 

SCHERIJ'MA  (Esprit,  dry).  A  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye,  occa- 
sioned by  defect  of  the  lairymal  secretion. 

SCHINDYLESIS  (_rxi'Si\»iin,  the  act  of  flplittinjr;  into  null 
pieces,  from  >x<£<*>  lo  cleire).     A  form  of  immovable  joint.     See 

i.     A   dry  fi 
le  carcerule,  the 


first  described  it. 

SCUWEINFURT  (JREKN.  A  compound  of  anenioua  acid  end 
oxide  of  copper,  rraniblini  Seheelc'a  Greea. 

SCIATIC  NERVE.  The  termimition  of  the  ucrml  or  aciatic  pleiai ; 
it  it  the  l.ryrit  of  ill  llic  nervea. 

SCIATICA  (corrupted  from  ucttai,  derived  from  foxier,  the  hip). 
Caiaigia  ;  Itchialffia.  Hip-goat ;  inflammation  of  the  aponeurotic  parti 
of  the  glutei  muscles,  attended  with  acute  aching  or  darting  pain 

knee,  and  sometimes  to  the  ankle. 

SOL  LA.  Squill :  the  bulb  of  Urginra  acilla,  containing  an  acrid, 
bitter  principle  called  Ktllilin. 

SCIRRHOMA  (<..(p>Mo,  from  ff.i^dt,  bard).  A  ipecio  of  carci- 
noma, comprising  the  Turietica  achirrbotu  pancreatic  sarcoma,  tiasue 
lardace,  matiere  colloide,  and  cancer  gelatiniforme.  The  term  should 
be  lUrrma.     See  Samba. 

SC1RRHUS  (»-■■>«*,  a  fragment  of  marble :  a  hard  tumour). 
Sttrrtm.  Ttil  term  was  formerly  employed  to  denote  every  kind  of 
induration  which  remained  after  an  attack  of  inflammation  ;  it  now 
denote!  hard  cancer,  and  ia  defined,  with  the  other  Tarietiea,  under  the 
article  Cancer.  The  term  it,  correctly,  its'™  J  the  Greek  o«  ippov, 
which  ia  commonly  found,  arose  from  ignorance  that  the  i  it  long  by 

SCLERENKEPHA'LIA  (<,*\„p6t,  hard,  i7,.d>0\ov,  the  brain). 
Induration,  or  hardening  of  the  brain. 

SCLE'RIASIS,  SCLEROSIS;  SCLERO'HA  t>*\  nn.it,  hard). 
The  tint  and  second  of  these  wordi  are  lynoujnjoua  and  denote  the 

a  fibroin  body  »mctimei  found  in  the  uterui,  and  ia  applied  alto 
to  a  peculiar  diieate  of  newly  born  infanta,  eooaitting  of  partial  or 
uni  Teital  induration  of  the  aub-cuianeoua  areolar  tisane,  with 
bitoui  effusion.     The  diaeaae  ii  aometimei  called  idmma,  but  without 
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SCLERODERMA  (cncXtjpoo'epMO*,  with  a  hard  skin  or  hide,  from 
oncA  tjpoe,  hard,  oippa,  skin).  Hard  skin ;  hardness  of  the  skin ; 
"hide-bound"  disease.  The  term  should  he  dermato-  or  dermo- 
ilderoma. 

SCLE'ROGEN  (<nc\t}pd*v,  hard,  yivvdtm,  to  produce).  Sklerogen. 
The  matter  of  lignincatiou  which  is  deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cells  of  plants,  contributing  to  their  thickness. 

SCLEROPHTHA'LMIA  f<ncXnpo«,  bard,  ^6a\/io«t  the  eye). 
SkUrcphthalmia.  Protrusion  of  the  eye-ball.  Inflammation  of  the  eye, 
attended  with  hardness. 

SCLERO-SKELETON  (<r*\iipoc,  hard,  and  skeleton).  The 
hardened  or  ossified  fibrous  and  tendinous  tissues  that  enclose  organs. 
— -*ii.  Owen. 

SCLERO'STOMA  DUODENALE.  A  small  nematoid  intestinal 
worm,  unknown  in  this  country,  but  very  common  in  Egypt,  where 
its  presence  in  the  small  intestines  gives  rise  to  severe  anaemia, 

SCLERO'TAL  (vicXnpo'v,  hard).  SJderotal.  A  term  applied  to  the 
ossified  part  of  the  eye-capsule,  commonly  in  two  pieces. 

SCLEROTIC  ACID.  An  acid  now  used  in  medicine,  considered 
to  be  the  active  principle  of  ergot. — Pharm.  Journal. 

SCLEROTICA  (<rK\npo't,  hard).  Sklerotica.  The  dense  fibrous 
membrane  forming  the  outer  spheroidal  covering,  and  constituting  the 
white,  of  the  eye.    See  Cornea. 

1.  Sclerotic-tktome  (iKTOfttf,  excision).  The  operation  of  removing 
a  portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  artificial  pupil. 

2.  Sclerotitis.  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  otherwise  called 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  frequently  co-existing  with  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  then  termed  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

SCLERO'TIUM  CLAVUS.  The  name  riven  by  De  Candolle  to 
the  fungus  of  the  Ergot.    See  Oidium  abortijuciens. 

SCOBS  (scabere,  to  scratch).  Any  kind  of  powder  or  dust 
produced  by  sawing,  filing,  or  boring.  Hence  we  have  scobs  ferriy  or 
steel-filings;  scobs  guaiaci,  or  guaiacum-raspings ;  scobs  styracina,  or 
saw -dust,  probably  impregnated  with  liquid  storax,  &c. 

SCO'PARIN.  The  probably  diuretic  principle  contained  in 
Sparothamnus  scoparius  (Spariium  scoparium)  or  common  broom. 
See  Spartein. 

-SCOPE,  -SCOPY  (oncowov,  an  inspector,  scope,  or  object,  from 
o-Koictu),  to  examine).  A  termination  of  words,  denoting  examination, 
indication,  &c,  as  in  stethoscope,  an  instrument  for  examining  the 
sounds  of  the  chest ;  cranio-scopy,  an  inspection  of  the  skull,  &c. 

SCORBUTUS.  Scurvy.  «'A  chronic  disease,  characterized  by 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  and  the  occurrence  of  livid  patches  under  the 
skin  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  usually  harder  to  the  touch  than 
the  surrounding  tissue." — Nom.  o/Dis. 

Scorbutus  is  a  barbarous  term,  perhaps  derived  from  the  Sclavonic 
word  scorby  with  a  Latin  termination.  Scorbutus  has  also  been  termed 
aingibrachium  and  qingipedum,  from  its  affecting  the  gums,  arms,  and 
legs,  and  it  is  usually  distinguished  by  a  set.  of  symptoms  designated  by 
the  term  putrescent. 

SCO'RIA  (o-jcwp/tf,  from  <rKwp%  excrement).  The  scum  or  dross  of 
metals ;  the  refuse  or  useless  part  of  any  substance  ;  excrement. 
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SCOTO'MA  foxorctfpa,  dizziness,  from  <rKor6o»i  to  darken).  Sko- 
ioma.  A  fixed  dark  spot  in  the  field  of  vision,  at  distinguished  from 
muses  vohtautes,  which  ire  flying  spots,  or  small  fly-like  spots,  floating 
in  the  field  of  vision. 

SCOTT'S  ACID  BATH.  A  hath  of  diluted  aqua  regia,  employed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Scott  as  a  remedy  for  jaundice. 

SCRIVENER'S  PALSY.  Paralysis  notariorum.  The  occurrence 
of  spasm  in  the  act  of  writing.     See  Writers'  Cramp. 

SCROBI'CULUS  CORDIS  (dim.  of  scrobs,  a  depression).  The  pit 
of  the  stomach ;  the  slight  depression  observed  just  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage. 

SCROFULA  (scrofa,  a  sow).  Struma.  "  A  constitutional  disease, 
resulting  either  in  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  or  in  specific  forms  of 
inflammation  or  ulceration.  — Nom.  of  Die. 

Fanciful  derivation.  The  Greeks  termed  the  disease  Choirades 
(xotpdt,  diminutive  of  x°*P<>v>  a  sow).  Forbes  conjectured  that  "  the 
smooth,  rounded,  conglomerated  swellings  of  the  submaxillary  glands, 
to  which  the  term  was  at  first  restricted,  suggested  the  name  from  their 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  litter  of  young  pigs  lying  huddled  together,  or 
even  from  the  form  of  a  single  swelling,  bearing  some  resemblance  in 
its  rounded  outline  to  the  animal.  This  notion  may  seem  to  derive 
greater  plausibility  from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  actually  rave  the 
same  name  of  a  young  pig  tyoipd?)  to  small  rocks  just  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  pig 
when  swimming ;  and  it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  add,  tna 
the  swelling  produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  face  or  head  is  vulgarly 
termed  a  mouse"    See  Struma. 

SCROFULODERMA  (scrofula,  and  iippa,  skin).  Cutaneous 
scrofula,  occurring  in  the  forms  of  tubercle  and  of  ulcer.  Scrofulo- 
derma ungueale  is  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail, 
sometimes  producing  what  is  called  clubbed  finger.  Scrofulo-derma 
verrucosum  is  a  term  applied  by  Dr.  McCall  Anderson  to  a  supposed 
form  of  lupus,  which  he  designates  verrucosus. 

The  term  scrofulo-derma  is  hybrid  and  unclassically  compounded. 
Hippocrates  uses  the  word  \oiodl%*  for  scrofula.  The  classical  term 
would  therefore  be  dermato-  or  dermo-charades. 

SCROFULOUS  (scrofula,  and  the  Greek  termination  -sis).  A 
barbarous  word,  denoting  a  morbid  state  of  the  nature  of  scrofula. 

SCROTUM.  A  leathern  bag.  A  collective  term  for  the  envelopes 
of  the  testes,  consisting  of  the  cutaneous  envelope,  the  dartos,  the 
crcmaster  muscle,  the  fibrous  coat,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

1.  Scrotum,  cancer  of.  Chimnev-sweeper's  cancer,  beginning  as  a 
wart-like  excrescence  in  the  infenor  part  of  the  scrotum.  See  Soot- 
wart. 

2.  Scrotal  tumor.  The  name  given  to  a  form  of  Elephantiasis  in 
India,  where  it  is  apt  to  attack  the  scrotum,  which  it  converts  into  a 
huge  tumor. 

3.  Scroto-cele  (*oj\ij,  a  tumor).  Rupture,  or  hernia,  of  the 
scrotum. 

SCRU'PLE  (scrupulum,  dim.  of  scrupus,  a  term  for  a  sort  of  pebble, 
probably  used  in  counting).  A  term  now  used  for  the  third  part  of  a 
drachm,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  in  the  apothecaries* 
division  of  the  Troy  pound.     The  scrupulum  has  also  bejtfv'4aie&M&t 
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as  a  email  pebble,  such  ai  found  its  way  between  the  sandal  and  tbe 
foot,  aud  hence  the  word  has  been  used  to  denote  a  difficulty  or 
objection. 

SCURF.  Furfur.  Exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  in  minute  portions 
or  scales.  This  occurs  continually;  but  when  it  is  excessive,  it  con- 
stitutes the  disease  pityriasis. 

SCURVY.  The  vernacular  term  for  scorbutus,  a  morbid  state 
iuduced  by  long  privation  of  fresh  vegetable  diet    See  Scorbutus. 

Button  Scurry.  The  popular  name  given  by  the  Irish  peasantry  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  prevalent  in  parts  of  Ireland  during  the  famine  years 
of  1847-8-9,  and  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  isolated  excrescences 
presenting  a  convex  surface  somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  ordinary 
button. 

SCUTE'LLUM  (dim.  of  scutum,  a  shield).  Apotheeium.  A  little 
shield  ;  a  term  applied  to  tbe  little  coloured  cup  or  disc,  found  in  the 
substance  of  lichens ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rim,  and  contains  cues',  or 
tubes  filled  with  sporules. 

SCU'TIFORM  (scutum,  a  shield,  forma,  likeness).  Xiphoid. 
Shaped  like  a  shield  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  cartilage  of  the  sternum. 
The  knee-pan  is  sometimes  called  the  os  scutiforme. 

SCY'BALA  (<TKvf}a\ov,  excrement).  Sfeybala.  Small  indurated 
balls  or  fragments,  into  which  the  fasces  become  converted,  after  long 
retention  in  the  colon. 

SEA-TANGLE.  The  Laminaria  digitata,  a  common  marine  plant, 
the  dried  stem  of  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  sponge  in 
making  tents.     See  Sponge- tents. 

SEARCHING.  The  operation  of  introducing  a  metallic  instru- 
ment, through  the  urethra,  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  presence  of  a  calculus. 

SEBA'CEOUS  (sebaceum,  a  tallow-candle,  from  sebum,  suet). 
Suety ;  a  term  applied  to  follicles  which  secrete  a  peculiar  oily  matter, 
and  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  tbe  skin ;  and  to  a  variety  of 
encysted  tumor,  occurring  from  obstruction  of  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  sebaceous  glands.  When  the  contained  matter  is  soft  and  white, 
the  tumor  is  termed  atheromatous;  when  yellowish,  like  bees-wax, 
melicerous ;  when  white  and  fatty,  steatomatous.    See  Steatoma. 

SEBA'CIC  GROUP  (sebum,  suet).  A  small  class  of  chemical 
compounds,  the  principal  member  of  which  is  sebacic  or  pyroleic  acid, 
forming  salts  called  sebates. 

SEBITAROU8  GLAND  (sebum,  suet,  parire,  to  produce).  A 
small  ramified  and  tabulated  organ,  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
derma,  and  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  which  opens  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis,  or  into  the  hair- follicles,  and  contains  a  seba- 
ceous or  suety  matter.     See  Sudoriparous  gland. 

SEBORRHCE'A  {sebum  or  sevutn,  suet,  and  pi*,  to  flow).  An 
nnclassical  term,  denoting  a  flow  or  discharge  of  sebaceous  matter.  See 
Stearrhcea. 

SEBUM  or  SEVUM.  Tallow,  suet,  grease.  Pliny,  alluding  to 
the  relation  of  adeps  to  sebum,  sajs,  "Quae  ratio  adipis,  eadem  in  his 
quae  ruminant,  sevi  est." 

SEC  A'LE  CERE  A'LE.  Common  Rye ;  a  grass  yielding  rye -flour, 
which  is  employed  in  making  bread  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Pul- 
mentum,  ovjusculum  secuUnuui,  \a  tye-Dottage. 
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Secale  comutum.  Spurred  rye,  or  ergo;  a  disease  of  the  gram, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  fungus.    8ee  Ergota. 

SECE'RNENTS  (secemere,  to  separate).  The  name  of  those  vessels 
whose  function  it  is  to  deposit  matters  separated  from  the  blood,  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body.     See  Secretion. 

SECOND  SIGHT.  A  kind  of  phantasm,  in  which  fearful  forms 
of  dead  or  living  persons  appear,  occurring  in  northern  nations,  and 
connected  with  a  supposed  power  of  foreseeing  future  events  of  a 
disastrous  kind .    See  Phantasm. 

SECOND  WIND.  A  technical  term  expressive  of  the  relief  of  the 
respiration,  in  certain  cases,  on  the  breaking  out  of  moisture  by  tho 
skin. 

SECONDARY  DISEASE.  Disease  following  after  or  upon  some 
other  disease,  as  secondary  syphilis.    See  Primary  Disease. 

SECRETION,  ANIMAL  {secemere,  to  separate).  The  separation 
of  a  special  substance  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  a  secernent  or 
secreting  organ  or  gland.  Secreted  substances,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Excreta.  Substances  which  existed  previously  in  the  blood,  and 
are  merely  eliminated  from  it,  as  the  urea,  which  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  ;  and  the  lactic  acid  and  its  salts,  which  are  components  both 
of  the  urine  and  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration. 

2.  Secreta.  Substances  which  cannot  be  simply  separated  from  the 
blood,  since  they  do  not  pre-exist  in  it,  but  are  newly  produced  from  the 
proximate  components  of  the  blood,  by  a  chemical  process,  as  the  bile, 
the  semen,  the  milk,  mucus,  &c. 

SECRETIONS,  VEGETABLE.  Various  matters  secreted  or 
separated  from  the  descending  sap  of  plants  and  elaborated  by  par- 
ticular organs.     These  matters  are  of  two  kinds  : — 

1.  Nutritive  secretions.  Substances  which,  having  been  formed  in 
the  plant,  are  used  for  developing  its  tissues,  and  constructing  the  mass 
of  which  it  is  composed,  as  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  oil,  and  protein. 
These  substances,  being  mutually  convertible  into  one  another  and  thus 
essentially  connected  with  the  assimilative  processes  of  vegetation,  are 
termed  assimilable  secretions. 

2.  Special  secretions.  Substances  which,  when  once  formed,  are  not 
liable  to  change  and  are  certainly  never  converted  into  nutritive 
secretions ;  hence  they  are  termed  non-assimilable  secretions.  To  this 
class  belong  colouring  matters,  as  chlorophyll,  volatile  oils,  acids, 
alkaloids,  and  resins. 

SECRETIVENESS  (secretus,  separate).  A  term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  a  propensity  to  conceal  emotion,  and  to  be  secret  in 
thought,  word,  and  action.  It  is  common  to  man  and  the  lower  ani-. 
mala.     Its  organ  is  seated  immediately  above  that  of  Destructiveness. 

SECU'NDINES  (secundus,  second*).  The  after-birth,  consisting  of 
the  placenta  and  its  membranes.  In  botany,  the  secundine  is  the  inte- 
rior of  the  two  sacs  of  the  ovule,  lying  within  the  primine. 

SEDA'NTIA  (sedarey  to  allay).  Sedativa ;  deprimentia.  A  class 
of  neurotic  medicines  which  directly  diminish  the  force  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  other  organs  by  repressing  the  nervous  influence.  See 
Stimulant  8. 

SE'DATIVE  SALT.  Sal  sedativum  Homberai.  A  name  occa- 
sionally given  to  boracic  acid,  a  h  yd  rated  oxide  of  boron. 
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SE'DATIVES  (sedare,  to  allay).    Medicinal  agents  which  dimims 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.    They  must  he   distinguished  from  sls- 
pressanU,  which  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  from  the  pun 
narcoHcsy  which,  in  large  doses,  induce  coma  and  apoplexy,  while  seda- 
tives, in  large  doses,  occasion  delirium. 

SEDES.  Literally,  a  seat ;  in  an  extended  sense,  the  fundament ; 
also,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  fundament ;  an  evacuation. 

SEED-LIKE  FRUITS.  These  are  the  fruits  of  the  Lamiaee*, 
Boraginacess,  and  some  other  families,  which,  until  they  were  dis- 
covered to  possess  a  pericarpial  covering,  were  described  as  "  naked 
seeds."  Really  naked  seeds  do  occur  in  the  families  Conifers  and 
Cycadace*. 

SEED  OF  PLANTS.  The  fecundated  and  matured  vegetable 
ovum;  a  body  enclosed  in  a  pericarp,  and  containing  an  organized 
embryo,  capable  of  being  developed  into  an  individual  plant  similar  to 
that  from  which  it  derived  its  origin. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.  Two  drachms  of  tartarized  soda,  and 
two  scruples  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  blue  paper;  and  half  a 
drachm  of  powdered  tartaric  acid  in  a  white  paper.  They  have  no 
analogy  to  "  Seidlitz  Water."    (The  proper  term  is  Sedliix.) 

SEIGNETTE'S  SALT.  RockeUe  salt.  Tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda,  discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle. 

SELE'NE  UNGUIUM  (<rt M.r,,  the  moon,  unguis,  a  nail).  A 
nail-moon  ;  a  curious  designation  of  the  white  spot  sometimes  seen  on 
the  nail.     See  Mendacia  unguium. 

SELE'NIUM  (<r«\Tji»fj,  the  moon).  A  non-metallic  elementary 
body,  discovered  in  the  sulphur  of  Fahlun,  and  named  from  its 
strong  analogy  to  the  metal  tellurium,  which  is  named  from  tellus,  the 
earth.  It  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  the  selenious  and  selenie 
acids ;  and  these  form  salts  with  bases,  termed  respectively  seleniaies 
and  selenUet. 

SeleniureUed  hydrogen.  A  gaseous  compound  of  selenum  and 
hydrogen,  analogous  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydroeulphuric 
acid. 

SELF-ESTEEM.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  self-respect, 
self-interest,  love  of  independence,  and  personal  dignity.  It  is  common 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  Its  organ  is  seated  at  the  middle  of 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head,  directly  above  Inbabitiveness, 
with  wnich  Dr.  Gall  confounded  it. 

SELLA  TU'RCIC  A  (sella,  a  seat).  A  designation  of  a  part  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  resembling  a  Turkish  saddle,  and  likewise  termed  sella 
equina  and  sella  sphenoides. 

SELTZER    WATER  (or,  more  correctly,  Sellers  Water).    Aqua 
Selterana.    A  purgative  water,  consisting  of  3xx&  of  water,  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  gr.  iv.  of  su  bcarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  ij. 
of  subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  and  gr.  xx.  of  muriate  of  soda,  diteolved 
n  it.     It  occurs  native  at  Selters,  in  Nassau. 

SEMEICLOGY  {o^nilow,  a  sign,  Aoyot,  an  account).  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  signs  of  diseases,  and  of  their 
comparative  value.     See  Symptomatology. 

SEMEI'ON  (arinitoy,  a  sign,  a  spot).  A  term  applied  to  a  spot 
which  is  redder  and  more  irregular  than  lcntirella,  probably  a  small 
vascular  narvus. 
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SE'MEN  (serere,  to  sow).  The  fecundating  fluid  of  the  male,  eon* 
sis  ting  of  three  distinct  elements,  viz.  a  fluid,  granules,  and  animalcules 
or  spermatozoa. 

SEMEN-CO NTRA.  Semencine;  barboHne.  A  strong,  aromatic, 
hitter  drug  imported  from  Aleppo  and  Barbary  as  a  vermifuge,  and  pro- 
duced, according  to  Batka,  by  the  Artemisia  Sieberi. 

SEMI-.  A  Latin  prefix,  derived  from  semis,  denoting  half.  In 
Greek  compounds,  the  term  hemi-  is  correctly  employed. 

I.  Semi-amplexicaul.  Half  stem-embracing ;  applied  to  leaves  which 
partially  sheath  the  stem. 

3.  Semi-anatropous.  A  term  denoting  the  same  as  amphUropous% 
except  that  in  the  former  the  ovule  is  parallel  with  the  funiculus,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  at  right  angles  with  it. 

3.  Semi-circular  canals.  Three  bony  passages  of  the  internal  ear, 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  opening  into  the  vestibule.  Two  of  these,  being  vertical,  are  called 
the  anterior  and  posterior  semicircular  canals  ;  the  third,  lying  outside 
and  horizontally,  is  termed  the  external  or  horizontal  semicircular 
canal. 

4.  Semi-cupium.  A  half-bath  or  slipper-bath  ;  a  bath  which  reaches 
only  to  the  hip ;  called  by  the  French,  demi-bain.  The  Latin  word 
semi~cuptB  is  a  half-tun,  from  cupa%  a  tub  or  cask. 

5.  Semi-/losculous.  A  term  applied  to  those  florets  of  the  Composite, 
which  are  ligulate,  or  strap-shaped,  as  in  Taraxacum.  The  limbs  of 
the  cohering  petals  cohere  on  one  side  of  the  floret,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance ofhalf-a-floret. 

6.  Semi-lunar  jibro- cartilages.  Two  falciform  plates  of  fibro-car- 
tilage,  situated  around  the  margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

7.  Semi-lunar  /old.  A  crescentiform  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  supposed  by  some  anatomists  to  be  a  rudiment  of 
the  membrana  nictitans,  or  third  eyelid,  found  in  some  reptiles,  in 
birds,  and  certain  fishes. 

8.  Semi-lunar  ganglia.  Two  ganglia,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
aorta,  on  a  level  with  the  cceliac  artery. 

9.  Semi-lunar  notch.  An  indentation  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon 
between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  superior  border  of  the  sca- 
pula. * 

10.  Semi-lunar  valves.  Three  semi-circular  valves,  which  guard  the 
orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Similar  valves  are  placed  around  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta. 

II.  Semi-metals.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  those  bodies  which 
possess  the  qualities  of  metals,  with  the  exception  of  malleability. 

12.  Semi-membranosus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
inserted  into  the  head  of  the  tibia.    It  bends  the  leg. 

13.  Semi-spinales.  Two  muscles  connected  with  the  transverse  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

14.  Semi-iendinosus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
inserted  into  the  tibia;  it  is  the  semi-nervosus  of  Winslow.  It  bends 
the  leg. 

SEMOLFNA  {Semo,  a  tutelary  [deity  of  sown  corn).  The  large 
hard  grains  of  wheat-flour,  retained  in  the  bolting  machine  after  the 
finer  flour  has  passed  through.     See  Manna  Krout. 

SE'NECIN.     An    American   remedial  agent,   procured  from  thft 
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Senecio  gracilis.  From  its  value  in  regulating catamonial derangement!, 
it  has  been  named  the  "  Female  Regulator. 

SE'NEGJE  RADIX.  Senega-root ;  the  dried  root  of  Polygala 
Senega,  a  plant  of  North  America,  IU  name  is  derived  from  its  having 
been  employed  by  the  Senegaroo  Indiana  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattle-snake. 

Senegin.  A  name  given  to  polygalic  arid,  the  active  principle  of  the 
senega- root,  residing  in  its  cortical  part 

SENNA.  A  general  term  for  the  dried  leaves  of  several  species  of 
Cassia.  Thei  r  purgative  pri  nci  pi  e  has  been  procured  in  a  separate  form , 
and  called  oatkartine. 

SENSIBILITY  (sentire,  to  perceive).  A  term  expressing, 
generally,  the  state  of  the  feelings  or  character,  but  employed  m 
physiology  to  denote  a  property  belonging  exclusively  to  animal  life, 
and  always  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  To  avoid  this 
ambiguous  signification,  the  term  sensitivity  has  been  suggested,  which 
may  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  nervous  system  as  contractility  bean 
to  the  muscular. 

1.  Sensible.  An  ambiguous  term,  applied  in  the  French  language  to 
a  body  capable  of  receiving,  of  producing,  or  of  conducting  sensations. 
In  Englisn,  part  of  the  difficulty  may  be  removed  ,by  employing  the 
word  sentient  in  the  first,  and  sensitive  in  the  third  of  these  cases ;  but 
we  have  still  a  fourth,  and  that  the  most  ordinary,  use  of  the  word  sen- 
sible, as  expressing  the  state  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

2.  Sensation.  A  term  generally  applied  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
sensorium  by  an  impression  transmitted  to  it  by  a  nerve.  Dr.  Bostock 
would  extend  the  term  to  all  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  in- 
cluding both  the  organic  and  animal  sensibility  of  Bichat,  and  the 
nervous  and  sensorial  powers  of  Dr.  Philip. 

3.  Perception.  A  mode  or  species  of  sensation,  corresponding,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  Bichat' s  animal  sensibility,  and  more  nearly  with 
Dr.  Philip's  sensorial  powers. 

4.  Sentiment.  A  term  employed  by  Magendie,  and  some  other  French 
writers,  as  nearly  synonymous  with  perception.  Bichat  uses  the  word 
toot  in  nearly  the  same  sense.  Legallois,  however,  employs  the  word 
sentiment  as  correlative  with  movement,  expressing  nervous  action 
generally. 

5.  Perceptivity.  A  term  suggested  to  express  the  power,  which  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  nervous  system  possess,  of  exciting  perceptions. 
Richerand  employed  perceptibility  in  this  sense.— Bostock. 

SENSO'RIUM  COMMUNE.  This  is  a  place  in  which,  as  in  a 
centre,  the  nerves  appropriated  to  sense  as  well  as  to  motion,  meet  and 
communicate,  and  in  wnich  the  impressions  of  the  sensorial  nerves 
are  reflected  upon  the  motor  nerves.  It  is  not  one  place  in  which 
celebrated  writers  have  fixed  it,  as  the  pineal  gland,  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  corpora  striata,  the  centrum  ovale,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  &c. 

SE'NSORY  NERVES  (sentire,  to  perceive).  A  term  applied  to 
those  nerves  which  convey  impressions  to  the  neural  axis,  as 
distinguished  from  the  motory  nerves,  which  convey  stimuli  to  the 
muscles,  and  to  those  organs  which  place  us  in  certain  relations  to 
external  matter,  as  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  tongue.  The  anterior  roots 
of  the  nerves  are  the  motory ;  the  posterior,  the  sensory. 
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SETAL.  A  term  of  uncertain  origin,  denoting  each  dirision  of  the 
calyx  in  plants.  When  these  are  distinct  from  one  another,  the  calyx 
is  called  polysepalous ;  when  they  cohere  by  their  margins,  the  calyx  is 
termed  monosepalous,  or  more  correctly  gamosepalous.  According 
to  the  numbf  r  of  the  sepals  we  may  have  a  di-y  tri-,  tetra^  or  penta- 
sepalous  calyx,  denoting  respectively  the  presence  of  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  sepal i.  " 

SE'rIA.  The  Cuttle-fish ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Cephalopods,  the 
"bone"  of  which,  when  ground  into  powder,  constitutes  pounce,  and  it 
sometimes  used  as  a  dentifrice.  The  pigment  called  sepia  is  obtained 
from  the  ink-bag  of  an  Oriental  species. 

SETIRINE.  A  resinous  alkaloid  found,  along  with  bebiriae,  in  the 
bark  of  the  Bebeeru-tree  of  British  Guiana. 

SE'PTIC  (<njw<»,  to  putrefy).  Relating  to  putrefaction ;  causing 
putrefaction. 

SEPTI'CIDAL  (septum,  a  partition,  eadere,  to  cut).  That  kind  of 
dehiscence  in  which  the  septa  of  a  compound  fruit  separate  each  into 
two  laminae..    See  Loculicidal  and  Seplifragal. 

SEPTI'FRAGAL  (septum,  a  partition,  frangert,  to  break).  That 
kind  of  dehiscence  in  which  the  backs  of  the  carpels  separate  from  the 
septa,  which  adhere  to  the  axis.    See  Loculicidal  nad  Septicidal. 

SEPTIK^E'MIA  .(ur»|irTiicd'f,  putrefying,  from  <rtjirc»,  to  putrefy, 
al/ua,  blood).  Contamination  of  the  blood  with  putrefying  matter. 
Vogel's  designation  ofpycemia,  which  restricts  the  matter  to  pus.  See 
Ichorrhamia. 

SE'PTINE  (<ripr«,  to  putrefy).  A  term  employed  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son  to  explain  his  view  of  the  origin  of  what  are  called  "  zymotic " 
diseases.  He  refers  these  diseases  to  glandular  origin  and  states  that 
the  fluids  secreted  during  various  ■tages  of  some  communicable  diseases 
are  capable  of  propagating  disease.    See  Germ-Theory. 

SETTUM  {septs,  a  hedge).  Literally,  an  enclosure  or  fenced 
place. 

\i  Septum  aurieularum.  The  partition  which  separates  the  right 
from  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

2.  Septum  ventriculorum.  The  partition  which  separates  the  right 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

3.  Senium  lucidum.  The  internal  thin  and  semi-transparent  bound- 
ary of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

4.  Septum  narium.    The  cartilaginous  partition  of  the  nostrils. 

5.  Septum  transversum.  The  diaphragm,  which  separates  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  tentorium  oere- 
belli,  which  separates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum. 

6.  Septum  crurale.  A  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  closes  the 
femoral  ring,  aud  retains  the  lymphatic  gland  in  its  position. 

7.  Septum  pectiniforme.  An  incomplete  partition,  which  divides  the 
cavity  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  into  two  lateral  portions.  • 

8.  Septum  recto-vaginal.  A  vascular  lace-work,  which  connects  the 
rectum  with  the  vagina. 

9.  Septum  scroti.  A  partition  formed  by  the  dartos,  dividing  the 
scrotum  into  two  equal  cavities,  and  separating  the  testes. 

10.  Septum,  or  dissepiment,  in  botany,  denotes  a  partition  found  in  a 
compound  ovary,  formed  by  the  united  sides  of  two  cohering  carpels, 
There  are,  consequently,  a«  many  septa  as  there  are  carpels. 
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SEQUE'LA  (seam,  to  follow).  Consequeniia.  A  morbid  affection 
*h\c.h  follows  another,  as  anasarca  after  scarlatina,  &c 

SEQUE'STRUM  (sequesiri,  to  sever).  The  portion  of  bone  which 
it  detached  in  exfoliation,  or  separation  of  the  superficial  layer  of  bene, 
by  necrosis. 

SERALBU'MEN  (serum  and  albumen).  A  name  given  to  the 
albumen  of  the  blood,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  albumen  of  the  egg,  or 
ovaibumen. 

SERI'dC  ACID.  Myristic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  the 
•olid  portion  of  the  butter  of  nutmegs,  the  seeds  of  the  Myristica 
moschata. 

Sericine.  A  white  crystalline  fat,  forming  an  ingredient  of  the 
butter  of  nutmegs,  and  composed  of  sericic  acid  and  glycerine. 

SE'RICUM  (Seres,  the  Chinese).  Silk.  Hence,  sericum  vesicant, 
or  taffeta  vesicatoria,  blistering  silk.  Sericum  dictum  AngUcvm 
(French  Codex),  English  court  plaster. 

SERO-PUS.  The  name  given  to  pus  when  diluted  with  serum. 
Ste  Pus. 

SERO'SITY.  1.  The  watery  fluid  which  remains  after  the 
albuminous  coagulation  of  serum  by  heat  of  160°  Fahr.  2.  The  thin 
watery  liquid  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  most  animal  fluids,  as 
blood,  milk,  &c. 

SERPENTA'RIjE  RADIX.  Serpentary  root ;  the  dried  rhizome 
of  the  Aridolochia  Serpentaria,  Serpentary,  or  Virginian  Snake-root, 
a  plant  of  the  southern  parts  of  Nortn  America,  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  serpents. 

SERPI'GO  (serpere,  to  creep).  Ringworm,  or  tetter.  It  is  so  called 
from  its  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  in  this  respect  it 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  term  herpes. 

SE'RRA.  Literally,  a  saw.  A  dentation,  or  tooth-like  articulating 
process  of  certain  bones,  as  those  of  the  cranium. 

1.  Serratus  magnus.  A  muscle  of  the  lateral  thoracic  region,  arising 
by  fleshy  serrations  from  the  upper  ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  scapula. 

2.  Serratus  posticus.  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  ttffe  back,  the 
superior  and  the  inferior^  arising  from  some  of  the  vertebrae,  and  in- 
serted by  serrations  into  several  of  the  ribs. 

SERRE-ARTE'RE.  An  instrument  invented  by  Deschampa,  for 
compressing  the  artery,  and  tightening  the  ligature,  in  the  operation  for 
aneurysm. 

SERRE-FINE.  A  variety  of  suture  employed  when  very  accurate 
union  of  the  lips  of  a  wound  is  required,  as  in  cuts  of  the  face. 

SERRE-NCEUD.  An  instrument  used  in  applying  ligatures,  and 
consisting  of  a  long,  narrow,  round  piece  of  silver,  terminating  at  one 
end  in  a  little  ring,  or  hole;  and  at  the  other,  in  a  kind  of  groove,  or 
notch. 

SE'RTULUM.  A  name  applied  by  some  continental  botanists  to 
the  simple  umbel,  the  term  umbel  being  by  them  restricted  to  the  com- 
pound form  of  this  inflorescence.  The  application  of  a  distinct  name  to 
this  kind  of  inflorescence  has  been  censured,  although,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  the  use  of  the  terms  raceme  and  corymb  might  be  censured, 
these  modes  of  inflorescence  being  merely  modifications  of  the  spike. 

SERUM  LACTiS.    Whey  \  the  fluid  part  of  milk   obtained  by 
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separation  of  the  curd  and  oil.     It  contains   the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple. 

SERUM  OF  THE  BLOOD.  The  thin,  yellowish  fluid  constituent 
of  the  blood,  which  separates  from  the  red,  semi-solid  mass  called  clot 
or  crassamentum,  during  coagulation.  It  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  lympha  or  liquor  sanguinis,  which  is  a  clear,  colourless  fluid,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  the  free  red  globules  before  coagulation  has  taken 
place.     See  Blood. 

1.  Serum  of  the  chyle.  The  thin  fluid  which  separates  from  the  coagu- 
lum  of  the  chyle,  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  thoracic  duct.  It 
is  a  solution  of  albumen,  containing  globules  in  suspension. 

2.  Serum  sanguinis  exsiooatum.  A  preparation  consisting  of  ordinary 
blood-albumen  in  a  powdered  state. 

3.  Serous  cyst.    A  simple  cyst,  containing  serum,  or  colloid  matter. 
SESAMOID  (anvdfin,  an   Indian  bean,  tI3oc,  likeness).     The 

designation  of  small  bones,  resembling  the  semen  sesami,  found  at  the 
roots  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  great  toe. 

SESQUI-  (contracted  from  semisque,  and  a- ha  If  ).  A  prefix  denoting 
the  due  quantity  and  a-half  more.  It  is  used  when  the  elements  of 
an  oxide  are  as  I  to  1  J,  or  as  2  to  3.  The  sulphurets,  carburets,  &c, 
of  the  same  substance  are  similarly  designated. 

1.  Sescuncia  (quasi  sesqui-uncia).     An  ounce  and  a-half. 

2.  Sescuplum  (quasi  tesqui-plum,  from  sesqui,  and  plica,  a  fold). 
One  and  a  half-told ;  thus  sescupfo-carburel,  one  and  a  half-fold  car- 
buret. 

3.  Sesqui-oxide.  An  oxide  which  contains  once  and  a  half  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  protoxide,  and  is  capable  of  combining  with  acids,  to  form 
salts. 

4.  Sesqui-saU.  A  salt  which  has  three  equivalents  of  one  component 
and  two  of  another. 

SE'SSI  LE  (scssilis,  of  or  for  sitting).  That  which  is  seated  upon  any 
thing :  a  leaf  is  sessile  on  the  stem  when  it  has  no  petiole ;  an  anther 
is  sessile  which  has  no  filament ;  an  ovule  is  sessile  which  has  no 
funiculus  or  podosperm. 

SETA.  A  bristle.  The  stalk  which  supports  the  theca  or  urn  of 
Mosses.     A  short  and  stiff  bristle  of  certain  plants. 

SETA  EQUINA.  The  horse-hair-worm,  or  gordius.  The  Lap- 
landers are  subject  to  a  disease,  which  they  term  ulUn,  or  hotme,  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  drinking  the  half-putrid  water  of  stagnant  marshes 
or  ditches  inhabited  by  this  worm. 

SETA'CEUM  (seta,  a  bristle  or  horse-hair).  A  seton ;  a  kind  of 
issue,  usually  made  with  a  flat  needle,  threaded  with  a  skein  of  silk, 
and  termed  a  seton-ncedle.  Horse-hairs  were  first  used  to  keep  open 
the  wound. 

SE'VUM  OVl'LLUM.  Adeps  ovillus.  Mutton-suet ;  the  fat  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidneys  of  the  sheep. 

Serum  praparatum.  Prepared  suet,  the  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  Oris  aries,  or  sheep,  purified  by  melting  and  straining. 

SEWAGE-TEST.  Heisch's  test  for  sewage  in  ordinary  water  con- 
sists in  adding  a  few  grains  of  pure  sugar  to  the  water,  and  exposing  it 
freely  to  light  for  some  hours,  when  the  liquid  will  become  turbid  from 
the  formation  of  a  well-marked  fungus,  if  sewage  to  the  smallest 
amount  be  present. 
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SEX'UAL  8ELECTION.  The  name  of  a  supposed  process  of 
evolution,  propounded  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  supplementary  to  his 
hypothesis  of  "  Natural  Selection,*'  and  founded  upon  sexual  prefer- 
ences.   See  Darwinian  Hypothesis. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM.  The  system  of  classifying  plants,  in  rented  by 
Linnaeus,  and  rounded  upon  the  number  and  peculiarities  of  the  sexual 
organs.    See  Linsusan  System. 

SHAMPOOING  (Hind,  tshampua,  to  squeeze  or  press).  The  em- 
ployment of  the  vapour- bath,  accompanied  by  a  process  of  friction, 
Kneading,  and  extension  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments.  The 
Egyptians  call  it  massing. 

SHELLAC.  The  name  applied  to  the  resin  lac  after  it  has  been 
melted  and  strained  from  impurities. 

SHINGLES.  This  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  term 
cingtdum,  a  girdle,  so  called  from  the  situation  which  it  occupies  on 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  It  is  the  Herpes  zoster  of  Bateman.  See 
Zoster. 

u  SHOCK.**  A  vague  term  employed  to  include  every  grave  or 
fetal  source  of  depression  occurring  during  or  after  serious  surgical 
operations,  injuries,  and  mental  emotion.  Anaemia  and  nervous 
influence  have  been  severally  adduced  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
44  shock.**  Perhaps  it  is  safer  to  avow  ignorance  than  to  mask  it  by 
the  use  of  a  vague  term,  and  "  shock  *  and  "  idiosyncrasy  **  may 
continue  to  hold  their  places  in  medical  terminology,  until  there  shall 
be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS.  An  imperfection  of  the  eye  caused  by 
too  great  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  by  which  images  of  objects 
do  not  come  to  a  distinct  focus  on  the  retina,  but  a  little  in  front  of  it 
This  may  be  perfectly  remedied  by  correcting  the  excess  of  curvature  of 
the  crystalline  lens  bv  placing  in  front  of  the  eye  a  slightly  concave  lens. 

SI'ALOGOGUES  (<rc'aW,  saliva,  &y»t  to  expel).'  Substances 
which  increase  the  discharge  of  saliva. 

1.  Local  sialogogues.  Substances  applied  to  the  mouth.  When 
used  in  a  soft  or  solid  state,  they  are  called  masticatorieg,  as 
tobacco,  &c. 

2.  Specific  or  remote  sialogogues.  Substances  which  produce  saliva- 
tion  or  ptvalism  by  internal  use,  as  mercurial  preparations. 

SIBBENS.  A  local  designation  of  frambasia,  derived  either  from 
ttunn,  Keltic  for  raspberry,  or  siwens,  wild  rash.    See  Frambmsia. 

SICK-GIDDINESS.  Seizures  compared  by  Marshall  Hall  to  "  the 
effects  of  a  swing  on  the  susceptible  medulla  oblongata,**  and  regarded 
by  him  as  intimately  related  both  to  sick-headache  and  to  epilepsy. 

SIDERATIO  {sidus%  a  star).  A  name  formerly  given  to  erysipelas 
of  the  face  or  scalp,  from  an  idea  of  its  being  produced  by  the  influence 
of  the  planets.    See  AstroboUsmu*. 

SIDERIS'MUS  (otftipov,  iron).  A  name  given  by  believers  in 
animal  magnetism  to  the  effects  produced  by  bringing  metals  and  other 
inorganic  bodies  into  magnetic  connexion  with  the  human  body. 
Hence  we  hear  of  sideric  bodies  and  siderie  power.  The  former  are 
inorganic  bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  animated  bodies  which 
produce  somnambulism. 

SIDERUM.  The  name  given  by  Bergmann  to  phosphuret  of  iron, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  new  metal . 
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SIGAULTIAN  OPERATION.  The  division  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  in  cases  of  difficult  labour,  6  rat  practised  by  the  French  surgeon 
Bigault 

SIGHING  and  SNIFTING.  The  former  is  a  deep  and  prolonged 
inspiration.  The  latter  is  a  more  rapid  inspiratory  movement,  in  which 
the  mouth  is  kept  closed,  and  the  air  caused  to  pass  through  the  nose. 

SI'GMOID  (the  Greek  letter  2,  sigma,  and  Mot,  likeness).  Re- 
sembling the  letter  2,  as  applied  to  a  flexure  of  the  colon,  where  it  forms 
a  double  curve  in  the  iliac  region  ;  and  to  the  semicircular  valves, 
which  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the  aorta.  By 
Galen,  the  term  is  used  as  synonymous  with  ankyroid,  and  signifies  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

SIGNATU'RA.  Sianature.  That  part  of  a  prescription  which 
declares  the  dose,  method,  and  time  of  administration ;  the  proper 
vehicle,  regimen,  Ac.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  bv  the  letter  St  the 
word  sujnetur,  or  the  abbreviation  sig.,  that  is,  M  let  it  be  entitled.** 

SIGNS  OF  DISEASE.  The  term  sian  is  often  employed  as  syno- 
nymous with  symptom.  The  former  is,  however,  restricted  to  a  parti- 
cular disease,  while  the  latter  may  characterize  two  or  more  diseases. 
Signs  are  thus,  in  fact,  pathognomonic  or  diagnostic  symptoms.  The 
symptom  is  a  character,  the  sign  is  a  characteristic.  Cough  is  a  symptom 
of  pulmonary  consumption ;  the  presence  of  a  certain  kind  of  sputa  is  a 
sign  of  that  disease.  A  symptom  may  be  generic,  a  sign's*  specific.  See 
Symptom. 

Sign,  physical.  A  sign  which  is  an  object  of  sense,  as  redness  of  in- 
flammation. A  physical  sign  is,  therefore,  synonymous  with  an  objective 
symptom. 

81  LEX.  Flint ;  an  oxide  of  silicon,  forming  the  basis  of  chalcedony, 
cornelian,  jasper,  &c.     The  old  name  for  silica. 

SILI'CEOUS  WATERS.  Mineral  waters  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  silica,  which  is  associated  with  soda  in  the  form  of  silicate, 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

SILICON  or  SILI'CIUM  {sites,  flint).  An  elementary  substance, 
always  found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  as  silica  or  silicic  acid, 
either  alone  or  united  with  various  metallic  oxides,  with  which  it  forms 
silicates.    Meerschaum  is  a  sesqui-silicate. 

Silica  or  silicic  add.  Oxide  of  silicon,  constituting  almost  the  whole 
ofsilex  or  flint ;  occurring,  in  its  purest  natural  variety,  as  rock-crystal; 
and,  coloured,  as  amethyst,  cornelian,  Ac. 

Sl'LIQU  A .  A  fruit  consisting  of  two  carpels  cohering  together,  the 
placenta  of  which  are  parietal,  and  separate  from  the  valves,  presenting 
a  kind  of  frame  called  a  replum,  and  connected  by  a  membranous 
expansion,  as  in  Stock.  It  diners  from  the  legume  in  having  the  seeds 
attached  to  both  sutures.    See  Leoumen, 

Silicula.  A  designation  of  the  siliqua.  when  it  is  very  short,  or 
broader  than  it  i«  long,  as  in  Candytuft.  The  term  is  a  diminutive  of 
siliqua.  The  Linncan  class  Tetradynamia  is  divided  into  two  orders, 
distinguished  according  to  the  form  of  their  fruit,  viz.,  Siliquosa  and 
Siliculosa. 

SI'LPHIUM.  Laser  Cyrenaicum ;  smocus  Cyrenaicus.  A  precious 
drug,  called  laser  or  asa  dutcis,  produced  bv  a  plant  now  identified  with 
the  Thaspia  garganica,  an  umbelliferous  African  plant.  The  drug  has 
long  been  exhausted. 
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SILVER.  A  brilliantly  white  metal  occurring  native  in  mines,  and 
in  combination  with  other  metals.    See  Argentutn. 

1.  Horn-silver.  Chloride  of  silver ;  a  compound  resembling  horn, 
and  which,  like  that  substance,  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  A  variety  of 
this  ore  is  termed  buttermilk  silver  or  earthy  corneous  silver. 

2.  Fulminating  silver.  An  explosive  substance,  formed  of  oxide  of 
silver  combined  with  ammonia. 

SILVESTER  METHOD.  The  following  are  Dr.  Henry  Sil- 
vester's Rules  for  restoring  Suspended  Animation  : — 

Role  L  To  adjust  the  patient's  position. — Place  the  patient  on  his 
back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  supported  on  a  folded  article  of 
dress,  and  secure  the  feet. 

Rule  II.  To  maintain  a  free  Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Windpipe. — 
Wipe  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Draw  forward  the  patient's  tongue, 
and  keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips.  {If  the  lower  jaw  be  gently 
raised,  the  teeth  may  be  made  to  hold  the  tongue  in  the  required  position. 
Should  it  be  found  necessary,  the  tongue  mag  be  ^retained  in  Uutt  posi- 
tion, bypassing  a  handkerchief  under  the  chin,  and  fastening  it  over  the 
head.) 

Rule  HI.  To  imitate  the  movements  of  Deep  Respiration. — Raise 
the  patient's  arms  upwards,  by  the  sides  of  his  head,  and  then  keep 
them  stretched  steadily  but  gently  upwards  and  forwards  for  two 
seconds.  (This  action  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  by  drawing 
up  the  ribs,  and  induces  an  inspiration.)  Next,  turn  down  the 
patient's  arms,  and  press  them  gently  and  firmly  against  the  sides 
of  the  chest.  (This  action  diminishes  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  by 
pressing  down  the  ribs,  and  produces  a  forcible  expiration.)  Repeat 
these  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  and  perseveringly,  fifteen  times 
in  a  minute. 

Rule  IV.  To  induce  Circulation  and  Warmth,  and  to  excite 
Inspiration. — Rub  the  limbs  from  the  extremities  towards  the  heart. 
Replace  wet  clothing  by  warm  and  dry  covering.  Occasionally  dash 
cold  water  in  the  patient's  face.  These  measures  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  systematic  performance  of  the  imitation  of  the  move- 
ments of  respiration.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  the 
warm -water  oath,  or  hot-air  bath,  if  required.  See  Marshall  Hail 
Method. 

SIMARU'BA  AMA'RA.  Bitter  Simarnba,  or  Mountain  Damson, 
the  root  of  which  yields  the  simaruba-bark  of  the  shops.  From  its  use 
in  dysentery,  the  Germans  have  termed  it  dysentery-bark. 

SI'MILOR  (similis,  like,  aurum,  gold).  An  alloy  of  zinc  and 
copper  resembling  gold. 

SlNA'PIS.  Mustard  ;  the  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba, 
or  the  Black  and  the  White  Mustard,  cruciferous  plants  common  in 
Europe ;  the  seeds,  when  reduced  to  powder,  form  the  well-known 
condiment  mustard. 

Sinapism.  An  external  stimulant,  formed  of  the  farina  of  mustard- 
seeds,  made  into  a  paste  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  vinegar. 

SI'NCIPUT  {semi-caput,  huiKtQaXiov,  half-a-head).  The  fore- 
part of  the  head,  from  the  forehead  to  the  coronal  suture.  The  back 
part  is  called  occiput. 

SINEW.  A  ligament  which  joins  two  bones;  a  tendon  which 
unites  a  muscle  to  a  bone. 
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SINGLE-FLUID  SERIES.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
the  molluscan  series,  as  explanatory  of  his  views  of  two  distinct  nutrient 
fluids.    See  Double-Fluid  Series. 

SINGLES.  Single  Epsom  Salts.  A  term  applied  to  the  crystalline 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  obtained  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  bittern. 
See  Doubles. 

SFNGULIS  DIE'BUS.  Every  or  each  day,  denoting  a  time 
finite  and  determinate.  But  in  dies  singula*  means  daily,  or  from 
day  to  day,  denoting  a  progression  of  time.  Quack  medicines  are 
advertised  in  dies  stngulos,  and  are  swallowed  by  the  public  smjulis 
diebus. 

SINGU'LTUS.  This  term  properly  signifies  sobbing,  or  speech 
interrupted  by  sobs.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  "  rattling  heard  m  the 
throat  of  dying  persons.    See  Hiccup. 

SI'NNAMINE.  A  new  base,  formed  by  acting  on  tkekmnnamme 
by  dry  oxide  of  lead  or  of  mercury,  by  which  the  tbeiosinnamine  loses 
all  its  sulphur. 

SINUS.  A  gulf.  Hence  it  denotes  a  cavity  or  a  cell  within  the 
substance  of  a  bone,  as  of  the  forehead ;  also,  a  large  venous  canal,  as 
those  of  the  dura  mater ;  also,  a  small  elongated  cavity  wherein  pus  is 
collected,  an  elongated  abscess  with  a  small  orifice. 

1.  Sinus  ampuuaeeus.  A  dilatation  of  the  cavity  occurring  near  one 
extremity  of  each  of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear. 

2.  Sinus  lactiferus.  A  dilatation  of  the  ductus  lactiferus  into  an 
elongated  sac  or  ampulla. 

3.  Sinus  pocularis.  A  cup-like  pouch  of  mucous  membrane,  situated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  caput  galUnaginis. 

4.  Sinus  terminalis.  A  circular  venous  canal,  which  surrounds  the 
area  vasculosa  in  the  chick. 

5.  Sinus  urogenUalis.  A  sinus  existing  in  the  embryo  of  the  mam- 
malia and  of  man.  It  is  a  cavity  or  canal,  opening  externally,  in  which 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  ureters,  and  the  efferent 
parts  of  the  generative  apparatus  terminate  internally.  This  canal  is 
also  prolonged  into  the  urachus,  and  is  subsequently  divided  into  a 
pars  urinaria  and  a  pars  genitalis. 

6.  Sinus  aortici.  The  fossa  situated  between  the  semilunar  valves 
and  the  cylinder  of  the  aorta. 

7.  Sinuses,  pulmonary.  Three  pouches  situated  between  the  semi- 
lunar valves  and  the  cylinder  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

8.  Sinuses  of  Morgagni.  The  numerous  small  foramina  which  open 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra. 

9.  Sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  Certain  channels  which  traverse 
the  dura  mater  in  various  points,  for  the  reception  of  the  venous  blood. 

SI  RI A  'SIS  ((Hoot,  a  cavity).  An  affection  described  by  Paulus  as 
an  inflammation  about  the  cerebrum,  in  which  the  brain  is  said  often- 
times to  mortify  within  three  days;  it  is  so  named  from  the  bones 
about  the  fontanelle,  or  sometimes  the  membrane  only,  being  depressed 
or  drawn  in.  The  term  is  also  derived  from  ISctpiov,  the  dog-star,  as 
implying  a  sun-stroke. 

SIRO'NES,  SYRONES,  CIRONES.  Terms  employed  as  syno- 
nyms of  acari,  particularly  of  the  acari  scabiei. 

-SIS  and  -MA.  Two  important  Greek  terminations  of  words.  See 
Preface^  par.  2. 
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SISTE'NTIA  {sister* ,  to  check).  Reprimentia.  Remedies  for 
fluxes,  as  ccrcbro-spinals,  astringents,  and  acrid  stimulants. 

SITIO'LOGY  (airtoVf  food,  \6yo*t  a  description).  A  treatise  on 
food. 

SIXTH  SENSE.  A  term  applied  to  muscular  sensation,  arising 
from  the  sensitive  department  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  compound 
spinal  nerves. 

The  Seventh,  or  Visceral  sense,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  instinctive 
sensations  arising  from  the  ganglionic  department  of  the  nervous  system. 

SIZE.  The  buffu  coat  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  coagulated 
blood  drawn  in  inflammation.  The  surface  of  the  coagulum  is  fre- 
quently contracted,  puckered  up  at  its  edges,  and  concave  in  the  centre: 
the  blood  is  in  such  cases  said  to  be  cupped. 

SIZE.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  faculty  for  measuring 
the  size  of  bodies,  as  distinguished  from  their  form,  which  is  appreciated 
by  Configuration.  Its  organ  is  placed  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  arch  of 
the  eyebrow. 

SKATOPHA'GIA  (aitaroQayi*,  to  eat  dirt  or  dung;  from 
tncaTos,  gen.  of  o-kco?,  dung,  and  <payt1v,  to  eat).  Ordure-eating,  a 
malady  of  the  insane. 

SKE'LETON  (o-ki XctoV,  tc.  viioua,  a  dried  body  or  mummy).  This 
term  now  denotes  the  entire  framework  of  the  bones  of  a  body,  denuded 
of  flesh.  But  it  had,  originally,  a  meaning  more  in  accordance  with 
its  etymology.  In  Holland's  works,  scelet  is  defined — "  the  dead  body 
of  a  man  artificially  dried  or  tanned  for  to  be  kept  or  seen  a  long 
time  " — in  fact,  a  dried  mummy.     See  Anatomy. 

1.  Natural  and  artificial  skeleton.  In  the  former  the  bones  are  con- 
nected by  their  own  ligaments;  in  the  latter,  by  wires  or  plates  of 
silver,  iron,  &c. 

2,. Terms  of  recent  introduction.  The  following  is  a  primary  classifi- 
cation of  the  parts  of  the  osseous  system,  according  to  their  prevalent 
position.  The  superficial  or  skin-bones  constitute  the  system  of  the 
dermo-sheleton  (6ipua,  skin) :  the  deep-seated  bones,  in  relation  to 
the  nervous  axis  and  locomotion,  form  the  neuro-skeleton  (vtvpov,  a 
nerve) ;  the  bones  connected  with  the  sense-organs  and  viscera  form 
the  splanchno-skeleton  {crir\ay\vov,  a  viscus) ;  and  those  developed  in 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  aponeuroses,  the  sklero-skeleton  (<r«\t|po«, 
hard).  The  neuro-skeleton  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  skeleton 
in  vertebrate  animals. 

SKIN.  The  external  integument  of  the  body,  composed  of  an 
internal  layer,  or  derma,  ana  an  external  layer,  or  epidermis.  The 
former  is  also  termed  cutis,  the  latter  cuticula.    See  the  four  terms. 

SKIN-BOUND  DISEASE.  A  peculiar  affection  of  infancy,  origi- 
nating in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  body  is  swelled  and  hard,  and  the  skin  is  cold  and  tight- 
bound. 

SKIN-GRAFTING.  The  process  of  transplanting  a  portion  ot 
epidermis  or  epithelium  from  one  animal  to  another,  for  the  promotion 
of  cicatrix. 

8KO LI O'SIS  (ctkoXioc,  crooked).  Curvaturaex  transverso.  Lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

^  SKULL.    The  upper  expanded  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  con- 
sisting of  the  cramum  wvd  the  face. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS.  The  Latin  terms  used  to  denote  absence  of 
sleep  are  insomnia  and  pervigilium,  but  the  former  seems  to  imply  in- 
voluntary, the  latter  voluntary,  sleeplessness.  Insomnium  is  also 
sleeplessness.  Pliny  speaks  of  insomnia  vigiliasque.  Curiously  enough, 
in-somnium  is  a  dream. 

SLINO.  A  hanging  bandage  worn  round  the  neck  for  supporting  a 
wounded  arm  or  hand. 

SLOUGH.  A  thin,  foul,  or  mortified  substance  in  a  moist  state, 
which  frequently  appears  on  the  surfaces  of  parts  in  the  states  of  sup- 
puration and  ulceration.    See  Mortification. 

SMALL-POX.  A  term  derived  from  poe,  Saxon,  a  bag  or  pouch ; 
the  epithet  small  was  added  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  great  pox,  or  syphilis.  Inoculated  small-pox  denotes  the  disease 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  variolous  matter  into  the  system  by 
the  skin.    See  Variola. 

SMALT,  or  SCHMALZ  (schmehsen,  German,  to  melt).  A  blue 
pigment  prepared  by  melting  together  cobalt  ores,  ootash  and  silica,  so 
as  to  form  a  glass  of  the  composition  of  double  silicate  of  potassium 
and  cobalt 

SME'GMA  PREPUTII  (a*t5>7"><  *>ap).  The  name  of  the 
odorous  humour  secreted  by  the  glandules  odorifera,  from  its  tendency 
to  solidity,  like  soap. 

SMI'LAX  A'SPERA.  The  plant  generally  supposed  to  produce 
Indian  sarsaparilla,  and  hence  Mr.  Garden  named  a  new  principle  he 
found  in  it  smilasperic  acid. 

Smilacin.  A  principle  procured  from  sarsaparilla,  and  variously 
designated  as  parxqlin^  salseparin,  and  paraUinic  acid. 

SMUT  and  RUST.  Two  diseases  of  plants,  consisting  of  the  con- 
version of  the  seed  or  other  part  of  the  vegetable  tissue  into  a 
granular  substance,  of  a  brown,  black,  red,  or  yellow  colour. 

SNAK  E-ROOT.  Radix  serpentaria.  The  root  of  the  Aristolochia 
serpentaria,  or  Virginian  Snake-root,  formerly  termed  alexipharmic,  on 
account  of  its  fancied  power  of  curing  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake,  &c. 

SNEEZING.  A  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  from 
irritation  of  the  Schneiderisn  membrane,  forcing  the  air  through  the 
nostrils,  with  noisy  expiration. 

SNOW-BLINDNESS.  An  affection  of  the  eyes,  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  light  from  the  snow  ;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Esquimaux  and 
others,  who  wear  a  kind  of  goggles,  called  snow-eyes,  made  of  extremely 
light  wood,  like  spectacles. 

SOAP.  A  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  fixed  oils 
and  fats  (see  Sapo).  Among  continental  pharmaceutists,  many  cerates 
and  mixtures  or  metallic  salts  with  common  soap  are  termed  soap*,  but 
they  are  more  correctly  called  plasters. 

SOAP-CURE.  The  process  of  wrapping  a  patient  for  six  days  at  a 
time  in  blankets,  and  rubbing  him  twice  daily  with  soft  soap. 

SOAP-TEST.  A  solution  of  white  curd-soap  in  proof  spirit,  em- 
ployed in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  hardness  of  waters. 

SO'BOLES  (  Lat.  a  shoot  or  young  branch).  A  creeping,  underground 
stem /which  emits  roots  from  it*  under  surface,  and  leaves  from  its  upper, 
thus  resembling  a  rhizome,  but  much  more  slender  and  subterranean, 
ss  in  couch-grass. 

SO'CIA  PA  ROT  ID  IS.      The  name  of  a   second  portion  of  the 
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parotid  gland,  which  is  frequently  developed  from  the  duct,  while  on 
the  maa»eter  muscle. 

80C10LOG  Y.  A  hybrid  term  denoting  the  science  of  living  beings 
in  the  aggregate.    See  Biology. 

SODA.  An  alkali  procured  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants ;  for- 
merly called  the  mineral  alkali,  from  its  being  found  native,  under  the 
name  of  natron,  in  mineral  seams  or  crusts.  It  is  the  protoxide  of 
sodium.  Good  says  that  "  the  word  Soda  is  derived  from  the  German 
das  Sod  or  Sodt—foam  or  scum  boiling  up  to  the  surface/' 

Soda  caustica.  Caustic  soda ;  hvdrate  of  soda,  with  some  impurities ; 
an  old  name  for  solution  of  soda,  derived  from  its  property  of  corroding 
the  skin  and  textile  fabrics.  When  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  to 
form  carbonate  of  soda,  it  loses  this  property,  and  becomes  what  the 
older  chemists  called  a  tnild  alkali. 

SODA-ASH.  The  residue  obtained  bv  treating  black-ash  or  ball- 
soda  with  cold  water,  and  evaporating  to  dryness, 

SODA-LIME.  The  commercial  name  of  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of 
lime  and  hydrate  of  soda. 

SODAMMO'NIUM.  A  compound  prepared  by  condensing  dry 
gaseous  ammonia  by  pressure  and  cold  on  sodium. 

SODA-WATER.  A  beverage  formed  by  a  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda  in  water,  which  is  afterwards  impregnated  with  more  carbonic 
acid  than  is  sufficient  for  saturation.  The  bottled  soda-water  of  the  shops 
is  merely  carbonic  acid  gas-water. 

SODAIC  POWDERS.  These  consist  of  two  powders  :  that  in  the 
blue  paper  consists  of  half  a  drachm  of  bi -carbonate  of  soda ;  that  in  the 
white,  of  twenty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid ;  these  powders  require  half 
a  pint  of  water.  The  solution  is  not  similar  to  "  Soda- Water,"  in 
which  the  soda  is  in  combination  only  with  carbonic  acid  ;  for  the  solu- 
tion of  Sodaic  Powders  is  that  of  a  neutral  salt,  with  a  portion  of  fixed 
air  diffused  through  it 

SODIUM.  Natrium.  A  soft  metal,  constituting  the  basis  of  soda ; 
it  exists  in  the  soda-salts,  but  never  uncombined.  When  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide,  it  is  termed  the  mineral  alkali,  to  distinguish  it  from 
potash,  or  the  vegetable  alkali.  [The  term  sodium  is  derived  from 
soda  or  sod-ash ,  the  latter  probably  having  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
burning  the  sods  or  turf  of  plants  growing  near  the  sea,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  ash,  which  is  a  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  known  as  barilla.] 
See  Natrium. 

Sodii  chloridum.  Chloride  of  sodium,  also  called  muriate  or  hydro- 
chlorate  of  soda,  culinary  salt,  and  common  salt 

SOFT  PALATE.  Velum  pendulum  valati.  A  soft  movable  cur- 
tain, appended  to  the  extremity  of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  and  separating 
the  mouth  from  the  pharynx. 

SOFTENING.  jRamollissement.  A  term  employed  to  denote  a 
diminution  of  the  natural  and  healthy  consistence  of  organs. 

SOFTENING  OF  THE  BRAIN.  MollUies  cerebri.  A  chronic 
disease  of  the  brain,  characterized  by  great  softness,  sometimes  even  by 
a  semi-fluid  state,  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  terminating  in  serous 
or  sanguineous  apoplexy.  Bed  softening  is  one  of  the  terminations  of  in- 
flammation ;  white  softening  occurs  in  conditions  of  an  opposite  character. 

SOL.  The  Sun ;  the  name  given  to  gold  by  the  former  chemists. 
See  Luna. 
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SOL-LUNAR  INFLUENCE.  The  influence  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced on  various  diseases,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  a  state  of 
conjunction  :  thus,  paroxysms  and  exacerbations  in  fever  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  (and  do  in  fact  take  place)  at  spring- tides,  and 
crises  at  neap-tides. 

SOLA'NUM  DULC  AM  A'RA.  Woody  Nightshade,  or  Bitter-sweet, 
an  indigenous  plant  The  epithet  woody  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  deadly  nightshade  or  Atropa  belladonna ;  and  the  term  bitter-sweet 
relates  to  its  taste,  which  is  at  first  bitter  and  slightly  acrid,  and  then 
sweet. 

1.  Solanum  nigrum.  Black  Nightshade ;  an  indigenous  plant,  the 
extract  of  which  possesses  nearly  the  same  power  as  lettuce-opium. 

2.  Solanum  tuberosum.  The  Potato-plant,  well  known  for  its  large 
subterranean  tubers,  called  potatoes. 

3.  Solanoid  (iWos,  likeness).  Potato-like ;  a  designation  of  a  species 
of  cancer,  from  its  tuberous  character. 

4.  Solanin.  A  vegetable  alkali,  procured  from  several  species  of 
solanum,  and  from  the  first  shoots  of  growing  potatoes. 

SOLAR  PHOSPHORUS.  A  substance  which,  after  exposure  to 
light,  exhibits  phosphorescent  properties,  as  Canton's  phosphorus. 

SOLAR  PLEXUS.  An  assemblage  of  ganglia,  whicn  are  distri- 
buted to  all  the  divisions  of  the  aorta. 

SOLDERS.  Simple  or  mixed  metals,  by  which  metallic  bodies  are 
firmly  united  with  one  another.  Hard  solders  are  formed  of  zinc  and 
copper,  or  silver  and  copper ;  soft  solders  consist  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
frequently  of  bismuth. 

SOLE  US  (solca,  a  sole).  A  muscle  of  the  leg,  shaped  like  the  sole- 
fish.  It  arises  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  &c.,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  os  calcis ;  it  has  also  been  named  gastrocnemius  intemus.  It  extends 
the  foot. 

SOLID  DEPOSIT  (in  Electro-plating).  That  department  of  electro- 
plating in  which  the  whole  substance  of  the  manufactured  article  is 
produced  by  deposition  from  the  liquid  in  the  tank.  See  Surface- 
deposit. 

SOLIDIFICATION.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  process  by  which 
certain  bodies  assume  the  solid  form  from  the  mere  reduction  of  tem- 
perature.   See  Congelation, 

SOLIDS.  Bodies,  the  cohesion  of  whose  particles  is  so  strong,  that 
they  are  movable  only  as  a  combined  mass.    Compare  Fluidity. 

SOL1T A R Y  FOLLICLES.  GlanduUs  solitaries.  Follicles  found 
in  small  numbers  in  the  intestines,  resembling  in  structure  the  separate 
elements  of  the  agminate  glands,  commonly  called  "  Peyer's  Patcnes." 

SOLIUM  (from  the  root  *o/,  or  sedt  in  solio  and  sedeo).  A  high 
seat,  or  throne;  in  Celsus,  a  bathing-tub.  Pliny  has  splmm  bal- 
nea rum. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  The  Polygonatum  convaUaria ;  a  liliaceous 
plant,  the  fresh  rhizome  of  which  is  a  popular  application  to  a  bruised 
eye,  &c 

SOLUBLE  TARTAR.  Potassm  tartras.  The  neutral  or  bibasic 
tartrate  of  potash.  Soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  the  boro-tartrate  of 
potash. 

SOLUTION  (solvere,  to  dissolve).  The  act  of  dissolving  a  solid  or 
aeriform  body  in  a  liquid,  a  purely  physical  process,  not  necessarily 
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attended  by  chemical  change.  The  liquid  which  effect*  the  eolation  is 
usually  termed  the  solvent,  but  sometimes  the  menstruum.  The  sub- 
stance dissolved  is  called  the  solvend.    Bee  Saturation. 

1.  Solution,  chemical.  A  solution  in  which  both  the  constituents  of 
the  compound  exhibit  a  change  in  their  properties,  and  are  combined  in 
an  entirely  new  substance  formed  by  their  union,  which  substance,  on 
the  completion  of  the  process,  generally  assumes  a  solid  form,  that  is, 
it  becomes  crystallized. 

2.  Solution,  mechanical.  This  is  the  mere  union  of  a  solid  with  a 
liquid,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  aggregate  form  is  changed  without  any 
alteration  being  effected  in  the  chemical  properties  of  either  the  solid  or 
its  solvent. 

3.  Solution,  dry.  In  the  preceding  articles,  one  at  least  of  the  bodies, 
the  solvent,  mutt  be  a  liquid,  and  the  results  are  accordingly  called 
moist  solutions ;  in  the'present  case,  both  substances  are  solid,  and  lique- 
faction must  be  brought  about  by  means  of  heat  before  any  combination 
will  take  place, (i  corpora  non  agunt  nisijluida"  Bronte,  for  instance, 
is  such  a  solution  of  copper  and  tin. 

SOLUTION  (in  Surgery— solvere,  to  dissolve).  The  operation  for 
causing  absorption,  in  cases  of  soft  cataract,  by  the  insertion  of  needles 
through  the  cornea,  behind  the  iris,  &c.  Solutio  tentis  is  an  operation 
on  the  eyeball  consisting  of  solution  of  the  lens. 

SOMATO'LOOY  (<r»fxa,  autnaros,  a  body,  \6yov,  an  account). 
The  doctrine  or  description  of  the  general  properties  of  animal  bodies. 

Somatotomy  (to/uij,  section).  The  dissection  of  animal  bodies, 
another  word  for  anatomy. 

SOMNA'MBULISM  (sonmus,  sleep,  annulare,  to  walk).  Sleep- 
walking ;  sometimes  called  noctambulism,  or  night-walking).  The  term 
is  applied,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  all  the  phenomena  which  take  place 
when  a  person,  apparently  insensible  to  external  objects,  acts  as  if  he 
were  in  a  state  of  consciousness.  These  phenomena  have  been  arranged 
by  M.  Bertrand  into  four  classes,  viz. : — 

1.  Essential  or  Proper  Somnambulism,  arising  from  tome  particular 
disposition  of  the  nervous  system  in  persons  who  in  other  respects  enjoy 
perfect  health,  and  intimately  connected  with  sleep  and  dreaming.  **  A 
somnambulator,"  says  Pritcnard,  "  is  nothing  but  a  dreamer  who  is 
able  to  act  his  dreams/*  * 

2.  Symptomatic  or  Morbid  Somnambulism,  occurring  in  the  coarse  of 
certain  diseases,  and  generally  presenting  itselfasoneof  the  phenomena 
attending  catalepsy. 

3.  Artificial  Somnambulism,  occasioned  by  the  proceedings  employed 
in  animal  magnetism  or  Mesmerism. 

4.  Ecstatic  Somnambulism,  arising  from  a  high  exaltation  of  mind, 
and  specially  observed  in  cases  of  devotional  ccstasis,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  an  epidemic.    See  Clairvoyance. 

SOMNl'FERA  (somnus,  sleep,  ferre%  to  bring).  Somnifiea.  Agents 
which  cause  sleep,  usually  called  hypnotics  and  soporifics. 

SONDE  A  DARD  {dard,  French,  a  dart  or  javelin).  A  kind  of 
catheter,  furnished  with  a  stilette. 

SOOT-WART.  A  fluid  vascular  wart,  usually  the  first  symptom  of 
Cancer  scroti,  or  chimney-sweeper's  cancer. 

SOPHISTICATION.  A  term  denoting,  in  pharmacy,  the  adulte- 
rating ef  any  medic'mo  bv  foreign  admixture. 
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SOPHO'RI  A.  An  alkaloid  and  exceedingly  active  paralyzing  poison, 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Sophora  speciosa. — Ph.  Journal. 

SOPOR.  Profound  sleep,  like  that  of  a  person  intoxicated  or 
fatigued.    Soporifics,  or  hypnotics,  are  substances  which  induce  sopor. 

SORBICACID.  Malic  add.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  berries 
of  the  Sorbus,  or  Pyrus  aucuparia,  or  Mountain  Ash. 

Sorbin.  A  variety  of  sugar  contained  in  the  berries  of  the  Sorbus 
aucuparia,  or  Mountain  Ash.  It  is  transformed  by  heat  into  a  deep  red 
matter,  called  sorbinic  acid. 

SORBl'TIO ;  SORBITI UM  (sorbere,  to  suck  in).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  sucking  in  ;  the  latter,  a  drink  or  draught — the  liquid 
sucked  in.     Celsus  has  sorbitio  oryza,  a  rice-potion.    See  Potto. 

SORDES  (sordere,  to  be  dirty).  The  Latin  term  for  dirt  or  filth, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  viscid  matter  discharged  from  ulcers,  the 
black  deposit  on  the  teeth,  &c.  Sordhtm  coitus  is  an  accumulation  of 
wax  in  the  foramen  of  the  ear. 

SORE,  BAY.  A  disease  considered  by  Dr.  Mosely  as  true  cancer, 
commencing  with  an  ulcer.     It  is  endemic  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

SORO'SIS  (owpov,  a  heap).  A  collective  fruit,  comisting  of  a  suc- 
culent spike  or  raceme,  having  all  its  ovaria  and  floral  envelopes 
cohering  into  a  single  mass,  as  the  pine-apple,  the  mulberry,  the  bread- 
fruit, &c.     Such  a  fruit  is  called  antho-carpous. 

SORUS  (ertd/joc,  a  heap).  The  botanical  term  for  each  sporangium, 
or  cluster  of  sporuliferous  thecae  developed  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  fronds  of  Ferns.    See  Spore. 

SOUND.  A  solid  iron  rod,  of  the  size  of  a  medium  catheter,  em- 
ployed for  sounding,  or  ascertaining  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the 
urinary  bladder. 

SPA-WATER.  An  acidulous  chalybeate,  containing  more  iron 
and  carbonic  acid  than  any  other  mineral  spring.  The  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  Spa,  a  town  of  Liege. 

SPADIX  (<nra<Ji£,  a  palm-branch).  A  form  of  inflorescence,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged  close  together  upon  a  succulent  axis, 
which  is  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  or  svathi,  as  in  Arum. 

Spadicoss.  A  term  applied  to  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  plants, 
when  arranged  upon  a  spadix. 

SPANjE7MIA  (rcdfiot,  poor,  aT/ua,  blood).  Kachamia.  Poverty 
of  blood ;  a  term  applied  bv  Simon  to  that  condition  of  the  blood  in 
which  the  amount  of  its  solid  constituents  is  diminished, — to  a  diminu- 
tion in  fact,  in  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles 

Spantemics.  Agents  which,  by  long-continued  use,  impoverish  the 
blood.     These  are  also  called  anaplastic  alteratives. 

SPANISH  CHALK.  French  chalk.  A  variety  of  steatite  or  sili- 
cate of  magnesia,  obtained  from  Arragon  in  Spain. 

SPANISH  FLY,  The  blister-beetle,  originally,  perhaps,  found  in 
Italy  and  Spain.    See  Canlharis. 

SPANISH  WHITE.  White  bismuth.  Nitrate  of  bismuth;  also 
called  pearl-white,  magistery  of  bismuth,  &c. 

SPARGANO'SIS  (virapyaw,  to  tumefy).  A  term  applied  by 
Dioscorides  to  puerperal  tumid-leg.     See  Phlegmasia  dolens. 

SPARGO'SIS  and  SPARGANO'SIS (<rirapy«<m,  onrnpWimxm). 
These  are  two  Greek  terms  of  similar  meaning,  suggestive  of  swelling, 
especially  of  the  breasts,  but  proposed  as  designations  of  Elrjthcmtui*is 
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Aniftum,  Bucncinia  tropica,  or  Barbadoes-leg,  this  affection  not  being 
limited  to  the  leg.  The  proposed  terms  ha  Ye  obviously  no  specific 
relation  to  the  disease. 

SPA'RTEIN.  An  oily,  viscid  base,  constituting  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Spartimm  Scoparium  or  Common  Broom.    See  Seoparin. 

SPASM  (<nra<rpot,  from  <nrd«,  to  draw).  Cramp ;  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  or  those  of  involuntary  motion. 
See  Convulsion  and  Hyper-kinesis. 

1.  Constrictive  spasm  is  attended  with  contraction,  rigidity,  or  both, 
as  wry-neck,  lock-jaw,  tetanus,  &c. 

2.  Clonic  spasm  is  the  violent  agitation  of  one  or  more  muscles,  in 
sudden  and  irregular  snatches,  as  hiccough,  sneezing,  otc  In  clonic 
spasm  the  contractions  alternate  rapidly  with  relaxations. 

3.  Synclonic  spasm  is  the  tremulous,  simultaneous,  and  chronic 
agitation  of  various  muscles,  as  St  Vitus's  dance,  shaking  Daisy,  Ac. 

4.  Tonic  spasm  is  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  which  is  rigid  and  tense, 
the  contraction  being  permanent,  not  quickly  alternating  with  relaxa- 
tion, as  in  tetanus.     In  this  respect  it  differs  from  dome  spasm. 

SPA'SMATODE  and  SPASMODIC.  By  these  terms  Marshall 
Hall  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  disposition  to,  and  the 
actual  condition  of,  spasmodic  action,  or  that  of  excitability  and  thatTot 
excitement.  The  former  may  subside;  the  latter  destroys.  See -Ode 
and  -Ic. 

SPASMO'LOGY  (o-wao-pot,  a  spasm,  Xoyot,  a  description).  A 
treatise  on  spasms  or  convulsions. 

8PASMO-PARALYSIS.  The  name  given  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
that  form  of  paralysis  which  originates  in,  or  is  connected  with,  spas- 
modic or  convulsive  affection. 

SPASMUS  CY'NICUS.  The  Sardonic  grin.  If  one  side  of  the 
face  only  be  affected,  the  affection  is  denominated  tortmra  oris.  See 
Risus  Sardonicus. 

SPA'STICA  ((nraaTiKot,  stretching,  from  <nrd»,  to  draw).  Agents 
which  increase  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  and  induce  spasm  or  con- 
vulsion. 

SPA  THE'  (tnraOtj,  the  sheath  of  a  flower,  especially  of  the  palm 
family).  A  large  bract,  which  envelopes  the  spadix  of  the  Arum 
and  the  inflorescence  of  Palms.  Hence  the  term  spatkaceous,  applied 
to  the  organs  of  reproduction  which  ore  enclosed  within  a  spathe. 

8PA'TULA  (Lat.  a  small,  flat  instrument).  An  instrument  for 
spreading  salves  or  ointments.    See  Scapula. 

Spatutate.  Like  a  spatula  or  spoon ;  oblong,  with  the  lower  end  much 
contracted,  as  the  leaf  of  daisy. 

SPAWN.  A  term  applied  in  botany  to  the  mycelium  (iau*»j«,  a 
mushroom)  or  filamentous  body  forming  the  matrix  from  which  fungi 
are  produced. 

SPECIALTY.  A  particular  branch  of  study  or  practice  for  which 
some  individual  is  distinguished,  or  to  which  he  has  paid  special 
attention. 

SPECIES.  An  assemblage  of  individuals  which  resemble  one 
another  in  their  essential  characters,  are  able,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
produce  fertile  individuals,  and  which  do  not,  so  far  as  human  obser- 
vation goes,  give  rise  to  individuals  which  vary  from  tho  general  type 
more  than  within  certain  tafa&tft^M&\\»» 


SPECI'FIC.     An  infallible  (P)  remedy  for  a  particular  disease,  as 
mmutj  for  iritis,  sulphur  foracabiee,  &c. 
SPECIFIC  COERCIVE  POWER.     A particular duos  given  to  the 

SPECIFIC  DISEASES.      Diseases  which  >n  supposed  to  have, 


:tiic  principle,  tormed  "  contagium. 
'  employed  u  synonymous  with  "lymotte,™ 
'        '  igical  meaning  of  fermentative. 


SPECI'FIC  HEAT.  A  term  applied  to  Ihe  quantity  of  calorie 
which  a  substance  of  any  kind  absorbs,  or  which  it  gives  out,  when  it 
undergoes  a  change  of  temperature ;  being  determined,  in  a  substance 
of  mi  j-  kind,  with  relation  to  the  quantity  which  a  substance  oT  another 


kind,  as   water,  absorbs    or    gives  out  in  undergoing  a 

_r ..... .      'M.i.  •tttogatlon  bat  nearly  replaced  tie  lees  proper 

.  which  wai  given  by  Dr.  Black,  who  first 
remarked  that,  in  order  to  bring  different  substances  to  equal  tempera- 
tures,  different  quantities  of  heat   muit   be  applied.     Sea  Gmit/, 

SPECTACLES,  CONSERVATIVE.    These  an  spectacles  made 

of  light  blue  glut.  But  Dr.  Tanner  says  they  do  Ions,  the  retina 
being  benefited  by  the  stimulus:  of  white  light.  It  would  beat  wise,  he 
adds,    to    employ    "  conservative "   crutches  in  order    to  spare   the 

SPECTRA,  AUDITORY.  Subject!™  tenntion  of  musical  sounds, 
without  external  cause,  during  the  wakeful  state.  Dr.  Iliulcy  says, 
"  In  reading  books  written  by  persons  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  I 

waj  in  which  these  persons  would  otter  them,  any  trick  or  peculiarity 
of  voire  or  gesture  being,  also,  nry  accurately  reproduced." 

SPE'CTKOSCOPE  (tpeetnm,  mow.-,  toview.  An  instrument  of 
chemical  analysis,  employed  for  the  detection  of  the  alkali -metals  and 
other  metals,  the  substances  to  be  analyzed  being  heated  strongly  in  a 
colourless  flame,  and  made  to  yield  incandescent  vapors,  the  light  from 
which,  pastin g  through  a  prism,  furnishes  characteristic  spectra. 

SPECTRUM-ANALYSIS.  A  method  of  detecting  tho  existence  of 
metals  by  the  luminous  rays  of  their  particular  colours  evolved  by  lbs 
highly-heated  vapors  of  the  metals,  and  collected  in  the  lyiectnm,  by 
means  of  a  rpedroicope  constructed  for  this  purpose, 

SPE'CULUM.  A  glass.  An  instrument  for  throwing  light  upon 
certain  passages  of  the  body,  as  the  ear,  the  uterus,  Ac,  and  thus  facili- 

Sl'ECULUSiT METAL.      An  alloy  of  about  two  pull  of  copper 

8PE1SS.  A  tui'xed  sulphide  snArsenide  of  nickel,  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  smalt. 

SPELTER.  The  name  by  which  crude  metallic  line  is  known  in 
"SPKRM-CEL-      ■   '  '■'"""■'"'■''"'""  ™  ■•'"    'up  '"■■     ■ 


ilopcd  the  spcrmaton,  or  nuclei  from  which  the  apermstc 
tea  originate.  Itr  conUct  of  the  ipetm-cell  of  the  male  with  the  germ 
cell  of  the  female,  the  act  of  fecundation   is   effected.     See  Utrm 
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SPERM  OIL.  An  oil  expreued  from  tbe  spermaceti  found  in  the 
brain  of  the  Sperm  whale. 

SPERM  A  (<r*tipmy  to  now).  Semen.  The  seminal  fluid  of  animals. 
The  seed  of  plants. 

1.  Spermatic  cord.  A  cord  consisting  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  which 
past  to  and  from  the  testis,  enclosed  in  several  tunics  or  fascia. 

2.  Spermatic  canal.  The  oblique  space  in  the  abdominal  parietea, 
near  to  Poupart's  ligament,  which  transmits  the  spermatic  cord. 

3.  Spermaticus  vel  pudendus  extemus.  The  genital  branch  of  the 
gen  i  to-crural  nerve. 

SPERMACETI  (<nrt>/ua,  semen,  and  k^tov,  a  whale).  Ceiaceum. 
A  white,  crystalline,  fatty  substance  found  in  the  head  of  the  Physeter 
makrokephalus,  or  Great-headed  Cachalot,  or  White  Whale.  Abso- 
lutely pure  spermaceti  is  called  ceiine. 

SPERMATOCELE  (<nriPfxay  mriptiarot,  semen,  and  ki}\h,  a 
tumor),  Another  name  for  ctrrocefc,  or  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
spermatic  veins.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  enlargement  of  tbe 
testis,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  semen. 

SPERM  ATO'ON  (<rwt>pav  seed,  &oV,  an  egg).  A  seed- egg;  a 
cell  constituting  a  nucleus  of  a  sperm-cell. 

SPERMATOTHORA  (<rwipuay  a  seed,  <*>«><*,  to  carry).  Seed- 
bearers  ;  albuminous  envelopes  found  in  the  seminal  fluid  and  contain- 
ing masses  of  spermatozoa. 

SPERMATORRHEA  (<nre>*ta,  <rripfiaTo*%  semen,  pirn,  to 
flow).  Pre/barium  seminis.  Seminal  flux ;  involuntary  seminal  dis- 
charge, occurring  either  during  sleep,  or  on  various  occasions  during  tbe 
day.  In  spasmodic  spermatorrhoea,  or  spermatospaamos,  there  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  seminal  flux,  but  an  incapability  of  sexual  inter- 
course, from  simultaneousness  of  erection  ana  emission,  or  from  the 
subsidence  of  erection  before  emission. 

SPERMATOZCA  (tnripfxa,  seed,  {woy,  an  animal).  Spermatic 
animalcules ;  animalcules  found  in  the  temen  of  animals,  and  some- 
times, though  much  more  rarely,  in  plants.  In  the  former,  they 
occur  in  the  vas  deferens  and  in  the  vesiculr  seminal es;  in  the 
latter,  in  cryptogamic  plants,  and  perhaps  in  the  pollen-grains  of 
the  higher  orders  of  plants.  They  have  been  found  in  the  cysts  of 
hydrocele. 
*  SPERMFDI A  (nriVpa,  a  seed).  A  name  sometimes  given  to  what 
were  formerly  called  "  naked  seeds/*  or  the  seed-like  fruits  of  the 
Lamiacea,  including  borage,  dead-nettle,  &c. 

SPERM  O-DERM  {tnripjia,  seed,  iiptia,  skin).  Perisperm.  The 
tkin  of  the  seed,  consisting,  in  a  general  sense,  of  three  envelopes,  viz. 
the  exterior  or  testa,  the  interior  or  endopleura,  and  the  intermediate 
or  mesosperm.  These  distinctions,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  analogy  between  the  spermoderm  and  the  leaf,  are  not  commonly 
appreciable ;  if  parts  of  the  ovule,  corresponding  to  them,  as  primine, 
$ecundine,  and  tercine,  really  exist  in  the  seed,  their  conditions  are  usually 
mssked  by  cohesion. 

SPERMOEDIA  CLAVUS.  A  fungus-plant,  supposed  to  be 
entirely  the  ergot,  and  to  replace  the  natural  grain.    See  JSrgota. 

SPErRMOUENS  (o-irlpua,  a  seed,  yivcdu,  to  produce).  A  general 
term  for  those  Endogens  which  propagate  by  seed,  as  distinguished  from 
Sporogen*,  which  are  reproduced  by  spores.    Spermogens  are  divided 
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into  true  Endogens  with  striated,  inuticulated  leaves,  and  false  Endo- 
gens  with  reticulated,  disarticulating  leaves,  or  dictyogens. 

SPE'RMOPHORE  (<nripfia,  seed,  d>«p«,  to  hear).  Seed-bearer ; 
a  terra  applied  to  portions  of  cellur  tissue  which  are  separated  from  the 
valves  or  septa  of  fruits,  during  dehiscense,  and  from  which  the  seeds 
remain  suspended. 

SPHAGIA'SMUS  (v<payia<rn69,  a  slaying,  sacrificing).  Impeded 
venous  circulation  in  the  neck  and  head.  A  fit  of  anger  is  not  only  a 
"  furor  brevis,"  but  it  is  a  brief  and  violent  sphagiasmus  with  cerebral 
action  and  congestion. 

SPHAKE'LJA  SE'GETUM.  The  name  applied  by  L6veill6  to 
the  terminal  tubercles  of  the  ergot  grain,  which  he  considered  a  parasitie 
fungus.     Pereira  says,  they  are  merely  masses  of  sporidia. 

SPHAKELI'SMUS  (<r<paKi\ov,  gangrene).  A  term  simply  de- 
noting gangrene,  but  also  signifying  "  agitation  from  excessive  pain  ;** 
and  hence,  probably,  synonymous  with  phrenitis. 

SPHAKE'LUS  (<r<prf*«Ao*,  gangrene,  from  e-$d{i»,  to  destroy). 
Sloughing.  Complete  mortification ;  generally  preceded  by  gangrene, 
the  incomplete  state. 

SPHALEROCA'RPIUM  (<r<f>aX«pdt ,  delusive,  rap-rot,  fruit).  A 
fleshy  drupaceous  fruit,  containing  a  solitary  seed  with  a  fleshy  aril,  as 
in  tax  us ;  it  is  the  nux  baocata  of  authors. 

SPHE'NOID  (*<ptv,  a  wedge,  «I3ot,  likeness).  Wedge-like,  as 
applied  to  a  bone  of  the  skull,  which  wedges  in  and  locks  together  most 
of  the  other  bones.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  vrtdge-Ukc/Utitres  and 
cells  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

1.  Sphenopalatine  ganglion  (Meckel's).  The  largest  of  the  cranial 
ganglia,  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

2.  Sphenosajpingo-staphyltnus.  A  designation  of  the  drcumflexus 
palati  muscle,  from  its  origin  and  insertion. 

3.  Spheno-staphylinus.  A  designation  of  the  levator  palati  mollis, 
from  its  arising  from  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  being  inserted  into  the 
velum  palati. 

4.  Spheno-maxillary  fissure.  A  fissure  situated  at  the  inner  side  and 
upper  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

5.  Spheno-maxillary  fossa.  A  small  space  situated  at  the  angle  of 
junction  of  the  spheno-maxillary  and  pterygo-maxillary  fissures. 

6.  Sphenopalatine  nerves.  Two  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve  which  pass  to  the  sphenopalatine  or  Meckel's  ganglion. 

SPHENOID AUS  SUTU'RA  (see  Sphenoid).  The  designation  of 
a  suture  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  sphenoides  o»,  or  wedge- 
like bone.     Compare  Lambdoidalis. 

SPHEROIDICITY  OF  FLUIDS.  Calefuetion.  A  term  applied 
to  the  phenomenon  observed  when  a  few  drops  of  water  are  projected 
upon  a  slightly  concave  plate  of  silver  which  has  beenpreviously  heated 
to  a  temperature  considerably  above  212°,  say  to  288°  Fahr. ;  instead 
of  moistening  the  metallic  surface  and  adhering  to  every  point  of  con- 
tact, the  water  does  not  extend  over  the  surface,  does  not  adhere  to  the 
metal,  but  recoils,  as  it  were,  and  assumes  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
presenting  peculiar  undulatory  movements,  analogous  to  those  produced 
by  sonorous  bodies  whilst  in  the  act  of  vibration. 

SPHINCTER  (vtpiyym,  to  contract).  A  muscle,  whose  office  it  is 
to  close  the  aperture  of  an  organ  around  which  it  is  placed. 
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1.  Sphincter  ani.  A  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  surrounding  the 
anus  like  an  ellipse,  is  termed  sphincter  ani  extemus ;  another  layer, 
embracing  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  is  called  sphincter  ani 
intemiu. 

2.  Sphincter  oris.  A  name  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  or  muscle  situated 
round  the  mouth. 

3.  Sphincter  vesica.  An  incorrect  designation  of  a  few  transverse 
fibres  found  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  they  do  not  surround  the  neck, 
and  therefore  cannot  act  as  a  sphincter. 

SPHY'GMOGRAPH  (afvyfiot,  the  pulse,  yp<ty»,  to  describe). 
An  instrument  invented  by  Marey  for  representing  in  diagram  the 
character  of  the  pulse,  and  thus  testing  the  effects  of  treatment.  The 
results  thus  obtained  are  called  sphygmograms. 

SPHYGMOMETER  (ertpvypdt,  the  pulse,  fxirpov,  a  measure). 
The  name  of  an  instrument  which  renders  the  action  of  the  arteries 
apparent  to  the  eye. 

SPHY'GMOSCOPE  (afvypSv,  the  pulse,  vkoicIw,  to  examine). 
An  instrument  for  indicating  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vesssels.  This  instrument,  placed  upon  the  heart,  indicates  strokes  of 
that  organ  which  are  so  feeble  as  to  have  no  corresponding  pulse  at  the 
wrist.     It  also  forms  a  good  pneumoscope. 

SP1C  A.  Literally,  an  ear  of  corn ;  a  clove  of  garlic.  The  name  of 
a  bandage,  so  called  from  its  turns,  or  doUrires,  being  thought  to  resemble 
the  rows  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

SP1C A  DESCE'NDENS.  The  uniting  bandage,  used  in  rectilinear 
wounds;  it  consists  of  a  double-header  roller,  with  a  longitudinal  slit 
in  the  middle,  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  roller  having  one  head 
passed  through  the  slit,  enables  the  surgeon  to  draw  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together. 

SPIGE'LIA  MARILA'NDICA.  Carolina  Pink,  or  Perennial 
Worm-grass  or  Worm-seed ;  an  American  plant,  named  from  Adrian 
8pigelius,  and  collected  and  sold  by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  It  is  a 
much  valued  anthelmintic  in  the  United  States. 

SPIKE.    A  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  all  the  buds  of  an  elon- 

Kted  branch  develope  as  flower-buds,  without  formingVpeduncles,  as  in 
rley,  orchis,  and  plaintain.  Modifications  of  the  spilce  occur  in  the 
spikelet.  the  catkin,  the  cone,  and  the  spadiz.    Compare  Raceme. 

Spikelet  or  Locusta.  A  small  spike  ;  an  integral  portion  of  the  in- 
florescence of  wheat,  and  other  grasses. 

SPIKENARD.  A  fragrant  essential  oil,  procured  from  the  Nardo- 
stachys  Jatamansi,  an  Indian  plant  of  the  order  VaUrianacea. 

SPILOPLA'XIA  (<nri\os,  a  spot  or  blemish,  t\u'£,  any  thing  flat 
and  broad ;  akin  to  irXar-uv,  wide,  and  the  Latin  planus).  The  malum 
mortuum,  the  designation  of  a  crusted  form  of  elephantiasis  Grsecorum. 

SPl'LUS  (<nrf\o«,  a  spot).  Nesvus  pigmentosus.  A  mole;  a  dis- 
coloured spot  or  patch  of  the  skin,  depending  on  augmentation  of  the 
pigment  of  the  rete  mucosum,  and  deposition  of  pigment  in  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  derma.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
true  nevus,  which  is  a  vascular  alteration  of  the  skin.  See  Mela- 
nopathia. 

SPINA.  Literally,  a  thorn;  hence  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  bark-bone,  from  the  thorn-like  processes  of  the  vertebras.  It  some- 
times denotes  the  shin-bone. 
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1.  Spinalis  dorri.  A  muscle  of  the  back,  which,  with  its  fellow, 
forms  an  ellipse,  inclosing  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrae. 

2.  Spinalis  cervicis.  A  small  muscle,  situated  on  the  middle  line  in 
the  cervical  region — the  analogue  of  the  spinalis  dorsi. 

SPINA  BIFIDA.  The  deft  spine ;  an  affection  in  which  the  spi- 
nous processes  and  lamina)  of  some  of  the  vertebras  are  cleft  or  deficient. 
See  Hydro-rrhachUis. 

SPINA,  IN  PLANTS.  1.  A  thorn;  an  imperfectly  developed 
branch,  incapable  of  extension,  assuming  a  hard  texture,  terminating  in 
a  sharp  point,  and  sometimes  bearing  leaves,  as  in  sloe  and  hawthorn. 
2.  A  sptne  ;  a  modified  leaf  or  petiole  ;  the  prickly  terminations  of  the 
vascular  fasciculi  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  holly  and  thistle,  are 
spines ;  in  barberry,  the  gradual  transformation  of  leaves  into  spines 
may  be  distinctly  traced. 

SPINA  VENTO'SA.  Under  the  terms  spina  ventosa  and  osteo- 
sarcoma are  commonly  included  various  kinds  of  cystic  tumors  of  bone; 
but  these  terms  are  also  occasionally  applied  to  growths  of  a  fatty, 
fibrous,  gelatinous,  or  cartilaginous  character,  so  as  to  have  lost  a 
specific  significance.  The  term  spina  ventosa  was  first  used  by  the 
Arabian  writers,  to  designate  a  disease  in  which  matter  formed  in  the 
interior  of  a  bone,  and  afterwards  made  its  way  outward  beneath  the 
skin.  The  word  spina  was  employed  before  the  time  of  the  Arabians, 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  pain  attendant  on  the  disease ;  and  ventosa 
was  added  by  them,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  affection  to  emphysema. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Arabians,  the  term  has  been  used  by  many  to 
designate  the  disease  called  white  swelling,  or  hydarthrus. 

SPINAL  ACCESSORY  NERVE.  This  is  the  eleventh  pair  of 
nerves  of  Soemmering.    See  Nerves. 

SPINAL  COLUMN.  The  back-bone ;  the  vertebral  sheath  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  constituting  the  central  organ  of  support  in  the  body  of 
vertebrate  animals. 

SPINAL  IRRITATION.  A  term  applied  to  those  functional 
disorders  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves,  which  do  not  readily  fall 
under  the  definitions  of  diseases  of  the  same  organs  having  more  precise 
symptoms. 

SPINAL  MARROW.  Medulla  spinalis.  A  continuation  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  brain,  consisting  of  the  medullary  matter  contained 
within  the  spina  or  vertebral  column.  The  true  spinal  marrow  is  that 
part  of  the  cord  which  furnishes  nerves  for  distribution  to  various  parts 
of  the  body,  as  distinguished  from  that  part  of  it  which  consists  of 
longitudinal  or  commissural  fibres  proceeding  to  the  brain. 

SPINI-CEREBRATA.  Another  name  for  the  Vertebrata,  or 
animals  which  are  not  only  vertebrate,  but  are  provided  with  a  brain 
and  spinal  column,  as  the  pisces,  amphibia,  reptilia,  aves,  and  mammalia. 

SPIRAL  VESSELS.  Trachenchyma.  Long  cylindrical  tubes, 
tapering  to  each  end,  and  having  an  elastic  spiral  fibre  generated  within 
them ;  these  are  the  type  of  the  vascular  tissue  of  plants.  From  its 
fancied  resemblance  in  form  and  function  to  the  windpipe  of  an  animal, 
the  spiral  vessel  is  also  called  trochlea. 

SPIRILLA  (dim.  of  tpirula,  and  this  a  dim.  of  apira,  a  coil).  The 
name  given,  from  their  remarkable  form,  to  organisms  found  in  the 
blood  of  persons  suffering  from  relapsing  fever. 
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SPIRIT.  A  term  now  applied  to  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine,  but  for- 
merly extended  to  substance*  of  very  different  origin  and  composition. 
Thus,  nitric  acid  was  called  spirit  of  nitre ;  hydrochloric  acid,  spirit  of 
salt;  sulphuric  acid,  spirit  of  sulphur;  chloride  of  tin,  spirit  of  Li  bavins; 
solution  of  ammonia,  spirit  of  sal-ammonisc,  or  sometimes  spirit  of 
hartshorn.     See  Spiritus. 

SPIRITS,  ANIMAL.  A  supposed  fluid  which  circulate*  through 
the  nerves,  causing  the  functions  of  motion  and  sensation. 

SPIRITUO'SA  ET  jETHE  REA.  Alcoholics  A  class  of  diffu- 
sible stimulants,  including  ardent  spirits,  wipe,  and  the  ethers. 

SPl'RITUS.    Spirit ;  a  general  term,  comprising  all  inflammable 

liquors  obtained  by  distillation,  as  brandy,  geneva,  &c    The  first  spirit 

known  in  Europe  was  made  from  •: rapes,  and  sold  as  a  medicine  is 

Italy  and  Spain,  under  the  name  ot  alcohol.    The  Genoese  afterwards 

•  prepared  it  from  grain,  and  sold  it  under  the  name  of  aqua  vitm. 

1.  Spiritus  reotificattu.  Rectified  Spirit  Alcohol,  with  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  water ;  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  fermented  saccharine 
fluids.  It  varies  from  54  to  60,  or  even  64  per  cent  over  proof,  in  the 
language  of  Sikes's  hydrometer.     See  Standard  Proof-spirit. 

2.  Spiritus  tenuior.  Proof-spirit  Rectified  spirit,  5  pints;  distilled 
water,  3  pints.  Eight  pints  of  proof  spirit  are,  however,  not  produced ; 
the  deficiency  is  about  4  oz.  in  the  gallon,  and  is  made  up  with  distilled 
water.     This  product  contains  49|  parts  of  alcohol  in  100  by  weight 

3.  Spiritus  eras'  Oallici.  Spirit  of  French  wine;  Brandy.  Spirit 
distilled  from  French  wine. 

4.  Spiritus  sacchari.  Rum;  an  ardent  spirit,  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  fermented  skimmings  of  the  sugar  boilers'  molasses,  Ac. 

5.  Spiritus  frumenti  compositus.  Compound  corn-spirit,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  fermented  infusions  of  corn,  as  gin,  whisky,  and  the 
various  compounds. 

6.  Spiritus,  in  pharmacy.  Alcoholates,  or  spirits ;  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  volatile  suostances,  obtained  by  distillation. 

SPIROMETER  (spirare,  to  breathe,  fiirpov,  a  measure).  An  un- 
classical  designation  of  an  instrument  made  to  register  the  number  of 
the  breathings,  and  to  ascertain  the  exact  capacity  of  the  chest  The 
terms  spirosoope  and  pneumometer  are  sometimes  employed,  but  the 
term  should  be  pnesometer,  from  wvottf,  a  breathing,  and  /xirpov,  a 
measure. 

SPLANCHNON  (<rw\dyx»o»).  A  viscus  or  intestine.  The 
Greek  <xnr\ayx.va,  like  the  Latin  viscera,  denoted  the  most  important 
of  the  inward  parts,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver. 

1.  Splanchnology  (\oyov,  an  account).  The  doctrine,  or  a  treatise, 
of  the  viscera.  Splanchno-graphy  is  a  graphic  description,  splanchno- 
tomy  is  dissection,  of  the  viscera. 

2.  Splanchno-skekton.  The  special  skeleton  or  osseous  structure  of 
particular  organs. — R.  Owen. 

3.  Splanchnic  Nerves.  These  are  two  in  number  on  each  side,  dis- 
tinguished into  the  great,  which  pass  behind  the  stomach,  and  terminate 
in  the  semilunar  ganglion;  and  the  small,  which  communicate  with  the 
former,  and  terminate  in  the  renal  ganglion. 

SPLASHING  SOUND.  The  sound  produced  by  succussion,  when 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  contains  fluid  mixed  with  air,  or  when  the 
tame  combination  occurs  in  a  tuberculous  cavity  of  Large  size. 
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SPLEN  f a<r\ifi>).  The  Spleen ;  an  elongated,  flattened,  red  body 
situated  in  the  left  aide  of  the  stomach,  in  the  abdominal  canty.  Its 
outer  surface  is  convex ;  the  inner  is  divided  by  a  groove,  called 
the  fissure  of  the  spleen.  Hippocrates  calls  the  spleen  the  left,  and 
Aristotle  the  bastardy  liver,  from  the  alliance  which  subsists  between 
them. 

1.  Splen-algia  (jk\yo*y  pain).  Splenis  dolor.  Pain  of  the  spleen. 
Splencagia  congesUonis  is  the  most  usual  of  the  chronic  spleen-diseases 
prevalent  in  India. 

2.  Splenectomy  (itcTOfiri,  excision).  Excision  or  extirpation  of  the 
spleen,  practised  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

3.  Splen-empkraxis  (in<ppdaaa»,  to  obstruct).  Congestion  of  the 
spleen.    Simple  enlargement  is  termed  "  ague-cake." 

4.  Splenica.  Medicines  which  affect  the  spleen,  as  quina,  the  cha- 
lybeate*, &c. 

5.  Splenitis.  Inflammation  of  the  spleen ;  it  appears  to  be  princi- 
pally seated  in  the  proper  membrane  of  the  spleen. 

6.  Splenius.  A  muscle  of  the  back,  resembling  the  spleen ;  it  is 
single  at  its  origin,  and  divides  into  the  splenius  capitis  and  the  splenius 
colli,  which  have  distinct  insertions.  The  two  splenii  are  so  named 
from  their  lying,  like  surgical  splints,  along  the  side  of  the  neck ;  both 
together  they  have  the  appearance  of  the  letter  Y ;  the  complexus  being 
seen  between  them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  angle. 

SPLENISA'TION.  Enqorgemetd.  A  change  induced  in  the  lungs 
bv  inflammation,  in  which  they  resemble  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 
This  state  differs  from  hepatization  in  the  absence  of  the  granules,  and 
a  consequently  darker  and  more  uniform  texture ;  in  appearance  it 
resembles  that  condition  of  the  lung  produced  in  pleuropneumonia, 
called  by  Laennec  cantification. 

SPLE'NIUM  CORPORIS  CALLO'SI.  The  designation  of  a 
thick,  rounded  fold,  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  continuous  with  the  fornix. 

SPLINT.  A  piece  of  wood,  or  other  rigid  substance,  employed  in 
surgery  to  maintain  any  part  of  the  body  in  a  fixed  position,  especially 
for  holding  steadily  together  the  portions  of  a  fractured  bone.  The 
straw-splint  is  made  of  unbrokeu  wheat-straw,  such  as  is  used  in 
thatching. 

SPLINT-BONE.  The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg ;  so  named 
from  its  resembling  a  surgical  splint 

SPLIT-CLOTH.  Scissum  linteum.  A  bandage  for  the  head,  con- 
sisting of  a  central  part,  and  six  or  eight  tails,  or  heads.  The  most 
convenient  bandage  tor  the  forehead,  face,  and  jaws,  is  the  four-tailed, 
or  single  split-cloth. 

SPO'DIUM  (crirodox,  a  cinder).  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  sublimes  duriug  calcination. 

SPONDYLOLISTHESIS  (airoVouAoc,  for  <r<p6rtv\ott  a  vertebra, 
Xum,  to  loosen,  0«<m,  a  position).  Dislocation  of  lumbar  vertebra 
into  the  pelvis,  an  affection  connected  with  parturition,  causing  a 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  uterus. 

SPONGE-TENTS.  Instruments  for  dilating  the  mouth  and  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  the  female  urethra,  a  strictured  rectum,  or  a  contracted 
orifice  of  the  male  prepuce.  They  are  made  by  coating  sponge  with  a 
mixture  of  lard  ana  wax. 
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SPO'NGTA  OFFICINALIS.  Officinal  Sponge;  a  porous  sub- 
stance,  found  adhering  to  rocks,  and  generally  referred  to  the  class  of 
Poriferous  animals.  Commercial  sponge  is  the  fibrous  skeleton  of  the 
animal,  from  which  the  gelatinous  flesh  has  been  remored. 

1.  Spongia  cerata.  derated  Sponge.  Sponge,  prepared  by  washing 
and  drying,  is  dipped  into  melted  wax,  and  then  pressed  between  me- 
tallic plates  slightly  heated.    It  is  used  for  text*. 

2.  Spongia  praparata.  Prepared  sponge,  or  sponge-tent,  usually 
made  of  compressed  sponge  impregnated  with  wax,  and  formerly  em- 
ployed for  diluting  sinuses  and  small  openings. 

3.  Spongia  usta.  Calcined  or  burnt  sponge ;  the  sponge  is  cut  into 
pieces,  burned  in  a  close  iron  vessel,  and  pulverized. 

SPO'NGIOLA  (dim.  of  spongia,  a  sponge).  A  spongelet,  or  small 
oval  body,  terminating  each  of  the  capillary  roots  in  trees  or  plants, 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  without  epidermis,  and  analogous,  in  its 
absorbing  power,  to  the  am  pull u las  of  the  human  intestine. 

SPONGY  BONES.  A  designation  of  the  turbinal  bones  of  the 
nose.  These  are  called  spongy,  because  the  interior  of  each  is  occupied 
by  air-cavities,  separated  only  by  very  delicate  partitions,  and  com- 
municating with  the  nasal  cavities.  Hence  the  bones,  though  massive- 
looking,  are  really  exceedingly  light  and  delicate,  and  fully  deserve  the 
appellation  spongy. 

SPONTANEOUS  (sponte.  of  one's  own  free  will).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  any  physiological  phenomenon  which  takes  place  without 
external  agency ;  to  diseases  or  fractures  which  occur  without  direct 
external  cause ;  to  the  combustion  which  frequently  occure  in  greasy 
materials  which  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate ;  to  the  alleged  de- 
velopment of  infusorial  animalcules  during  putrefaction,  without  the  pre- 
existence  of  germs  of  any  kind,  &c. 

SPORA'DIC  (viropadiKot,  scattered).  A  general  term  for  diseases, 
arising  from  occasional  causes,  as  cold,  fatigue,  &c.,  and  attacking  a  few 
persons  at  a  time,  without  spreading  through  a  district.  Sporadic 
diseases  are  thus  distinguished  from  Epidemic  and  Endemic  diseases, 
which  affect  many  persons  at  the  same  time.  The  term  denotes  any 
thing  scattered  here  and  there,  like  seeds. 

SPORE  or  SPORULE  (<nrt Ipw,  to  sow).  The  minute,  granular, 
reproductive  body  in  Flowerless  plants,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
seed  of  Flowering  plants,  but  differs  from  this  in  not  germinating  from 
any  fixed  point,  but  in  producing  its  root  and  stem  indifferently  from 
any  point  of  its  surface.  The  theca  which  contains  the  spores  is  called 
sporangium,  from  ayytlov,  a  vessel.  Sporidia  are  bodies  resembling 
spores,  which  occur  in  Algaceous  plants. 

SPOROCA'RPIUM  ((nro'poc,  a  spore,  tcdpicov,  fruit).  A  term  pro- 
posed by  Link  to  express  a  combination  of  sporangia  (see  Spore)  when 
placed  near  together,  especially  in  cases  in  which  any  number  of  spor- 
angia are  enclosed  in  a  common  membrane.  In  this  sense  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  organ  containing  the  reproductive  organs  in  the 
order  Marsileacea.    This  part  has  been  termed  involucrum. 

SPO'RO-CYST  (<nropo«,  a  spore,  icwant,  a  bladder).  A  spore- 
case  ;  an  organized  body  possessing,  more  or  less,  the  character  of  an 
individual  animal,  but  never  having  sexual  distinctions,  and  containing 
germs  that  become  individuals  of  tho  same  species  in  another  and  usually 
higher  stage.— Webster. 
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SPO'ROCENS  (<nro>«,  »  (para,  yswmV  to  produce).  A  division 
of  Endogenous  plants,  whose  reproductive  bodies  ire  not  seeds,  **  in 
Kndogens  proper,  but  tpora,  u  in  Rifflaiaces.  These  plants  are 
commonly  called  rhaanOa. 

SPO'RU  I.E.  A  term  frequently  wed  in  the  ume  ran  as  spore  ; 
a  small  tpore.    Sporuiifkrout,  bearing  tporuirs  or  spores, 

SPOTTING.  A  disease  in  planU.  characterized  bv  the  appearance 
of  small  Mock  spots  on  the  leaves  and  parenebymataui  part!  of  plant!, 
with  decay  of  tlic  subjacent  tiaiue.     Sea  BltUug. 

SPRAIN  or  STRAIN.  A  forcible  stretching  of  muscular  or  ten- 
dinous tissues  beyond  their  natural  length. 

SPURIOUS  DISEASE.  A  disease  celled  by  a  wrong  name,  n> 
fpurioia  jiletriig,  when  the  affection  is  rhaunalina  of  the  intereoital 

SPUTUM  (ipaere,  to  spit).  Aoykindofeapectorated  matter);  the 
result  of  expectoration.     See  Floccuitnl  and  Nummutar  Sputa. 

SQUA'MA  (r/wma,  a  scale  of  a  fish).  A  scale.  "A  lamina  of 
morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and   opaque."    The  terra 

psoriasis,  pityriasis,  ekiema,  and  ichthyosis. 

The  term  iqnama  also  denotes  eertain  other  scn/e-like  substances: 
ihui,  aru  trpuxmu  denotes  the  scales  of  brass  blown  from  the  metal  iu 
melting  ;  aquama Jerri,  the  black  oiido  of  iron,  obtained  in  tbe  form 
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SQL' ARROSE  (*/uarrotui,  covered  with  scurf).     A  term  applied,  in 

posit*?,  &c.  By  the  term  soiiarTOaf-aliisAed,  as  applied  to  leaves,  is  meant, 
sinned  with  minor  divisions  at  right  angles  with  the  other  divisions. 

SQUINT.     The  popular  designation  of  a  want  of  parallelUm  in  the 
position  and  motion  of  the  eyes ;  in  other  words,  the  non-coincidence  of 


That  kind  of  myrrh  which  distils  or 
',  *  more  liquid  kind  of  amber  than 
.    SMAfjrria. 
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STADIUM  MELANCHOOJCUM.  A  name  that  hat  been  given 
to  the  initiatory  period  of  insanity.  By  tome  it  has  been  termed  the 
44  prodromal  stadium/*  or  period  of  incubation. 

STAFF.    The  director  for  the  gorget,  or  knife,  need  in  lithotomy. 

STA'OMA  (<rr«ra>,  to  distil).  A  drop,  that  which  is  dropped,  a 
liquid.     A  distilled  liquor.     The  term  is  rare. 

STAGNATION  (stagnum,  a  pool,  a  piece  of  standing  water). 
Accumulation  or  retention  of  a  liquid  in  any  part ;  *a  term  applied  by 
the  humoral  pathologists  to  that  state  of  the  blood  which  they  considered 
the  cause  of  manv  diseases.  • 

STAKTO'ME'TER  (<rrajcro«,  dropping,  /ilrpov,  a  measure). 
Drop-measurer ;  an  instrument  invented  by  Brewster  for  measuring 
specific  gravities  bv  the  size  of  drop*  which  exude  from  a  ■mall  orifice. 

STAXACTITk;  STALAGMITE  (crraAa'fc.,  to  drop,  e-raXmy^ 
a  drop).    Substances  found  suspended  from  the  roof,  or  forming  a 


on  the  floor,  of  certain  caverns  or  natural  grottoes,  occasioned  by  the 
gradual  separation  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid.    See  Petrifying  Spring. 

STAMEN.  The  male  organ  of  flowering  plants,  occurring,  in  one  or 
more  series  or  whorls,  inside  the  corolla,  and  consisting,  essentially,  of 
an  anther  and  pollen,  to  which  is  very  frequently  added  a  filament  of 
various  length.  The  entire  apparatus  is  termed  andrwceum.  [The 
Latin  term  stamen  corresponds  with  the  Greek  anip«*y.  They  ooth 
denote,  primarily,  the  warp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom  at  which  the 
weaver  stood  instead  of  sitting,  and  are  each  derived  from  the  verb,  in 
their  respective  languages,  meaning,  to  stand.] 

STAMMER  and  STUTTER.  Terms  employed  synonymously 
to  denote  an  involuntary  interruption  of  speech  arising  from  difficulty 
and  often  total  inability  of  pronouncing  certain  syllables.  See  Pwtlr 
lismus. 

STANDARD  PROOF-SPIRIT.  This  spirit  is  defined,  by  the 
Excise  law,  as  4t  that  which,  at  a  temperature  of  51*  F.,  weighs  exactly 
twelve-thirteenths  of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled  water."  At  this 
temperature  the  spirit  will  have  a  specific  gravity  of  '923,  or  about 
'920  at  60°F.  The  standard  alcohol  of  the  Excise  is  spirit  of  specific 
gravity  '825  at  60°  F.  By  **  spirit  60  degrees  over  proof  is  understood 
a  spirit,  100  measures  of  which  added  to  60  measures  of  water,  will 
form  standard  proof-spirit,  sp.  gr.  '920.  By  "  spirit  10  degrees  under 
proof1*  is  understood  a  spirit,  100  measures  of  which  mixed  with  10 
measures  of  standard  alchohol,  sp.  gr.  825,  will  form  standard  proof- 
spirit. 

STANDARD  TEMPERATURE  and  PRESSURE.  In  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  standard  of  com- 
parison is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr. ; 
and  for  gases  and  vapours,  atmospheric  air  at  6*0°  Fahr.,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  30  inches. 

STANNETHY'LIUM.  A  crystalline  body  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  stannum,  or  tin,  with  iodide  of  ethyl ;  it  is  the  iodide  of  a  new 
organic  radical.     See  Oraano-metallie  Bodies* 

STA'NNUM.  Plumbum  album.  Tin;  a  metal  occurring  plenti- 
fully in  Cornwall,  &c.  It  is  found  united  with  sulphur  and  copper, 
and  is  then  called  tin-pyrites ;  when  combined  with  oxide  of  iron  ana 
silex,  it  is  called  tin-stone,  and  wood-tin. 
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1.  Statmum  fbliatum.  Tin-foil;  an  alloy  composed  chiefly  of  tin, 
with  a  small  portion  of  lead,  and  sold  in  the  form  of  a  leaf  of  about 
1- 1000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

2.  Stannic  arid.  A  binoxide  of  tin,  combining  with  alkalies  and 
forming  crystalline  stannous. 

STAPE'DIUS.  A  small  muscle  arising  from  the  anterior  of  the 
pyramid,  and  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes. 

STAPES.  Literally,  a  stirrup.  A  stirrup-like  bone,  the  innermost 
of  the  small  bones  of  the  internal  ear.    See  Ossiculum. 

STAPHISA'GRIA.  Staves-acre;  the  seed  of  the  Delpkinum 
Staphisagria,  or  Staresacre,  a  Ranunculaceous  plant  of  the  Southern 
parts  of  Europe.  Their  active  properties  depend  on  a  peculiar  alkaline 
principle,  called  dclphin. 

STATHYLE'  (<r<ru<pv\4,  a  bunch  of  grapes).  A  Greek  term  for 
the  uvula,  which  enters  into  the  designations  of  several  muscles  of  tho 
palate.  Thus,  peri-staphylmus  externus  is  a  synonym  of  the  circum- 
flexus  palati ;  peri-staphyUnus  internum,  of  the  levator  palati  mollis. 
Then,  the  palato-pharyngcos  has  been  distinguished  by  Winslow  into 
three  portions,  with  reference  to  its  origins,  viz.  the  peristapkylo- 
vharvnbaus  or  upper,  pharynao-slaphylinus,  or  middle,  and  tkyro- 
staphylinus,  or  lower  portion. 

STAPHYLOMA  (<rra</>vXi$,  a  cluster  of  grapes).  Uva.  A  term 
denoting  any  protrusion  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  Staphyloma 
iridis  is  a  protrusion  of  the  iris,  which  occurs  when  the  cornea  is 
perforated  by  ulcers  or  wounds.  Staphyloma  racemosum  denotes  pro- 
trusion of  the  whole  iris,  after  general  slough  of  the  cornea,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  cluster  of  grapes.    See  Myocepihalon. 

Staphyloma  posticum.  Sklerektasia.  Posterior  staphyloma ;  a  conical 
protrusion  backward  of  a  portion  of  the  siderotic*,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  optic  nerve,  involving  the  choroid  and  retina. 

STAPHYLOPLASTY  (<rra<pv\n,  the  palate,  irk&o-trm,  to  mould). 
The  operation  for  closure  of  fissure  of  the  hard  palate. 

STAPHYLO'RRAPHY  fora^vM,  the  palate,  fia<p4,  suture). 
The  operation  for  closure  of  fissure  of  the  soft  palate ;  suture  of  the 
uvula. 

ST  APH  YLO'SIS  (<rra<pv\jt  a  bunch  of  grapes).  A  protrusion  or 
protuberance  of  the  choroid  from  attenuation  of  the  sclerotica.  The 
proper  term  is  staphyloma.    See  Preface^  par.  2. 

STARCH  or  FjECULA.  A  substance  composed  of  organic 
granules,  which  is  extracted,  by  trituration  in  water,  from  the  roots, 
tubers,  and  stems  of  various  plants,  and  chiefly  from  the  grains  of  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grasses.  Each  granule  consists  of  a  membranous 
covering  and  gum-like  contents. 

STASIS  (a*ra?iv,  from  7?rmti,  to  make  to  stand).  Literally,  a 
standing,  a  placing  or  setting ;  a  term  applied  to  stagnation  of  tho 
blood,  or  of  the  humors. 

STATISTICS.  A  term  applied  to  the  investigation  and  exposition 
of  the  actual  condition  of  states  and  countries.  Medical  statistics  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  numbers  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of 
men  in  health  and  disease. 

8TA'TOBLASTS  (<ttoto«,  placed,  0\rf <rrot,  germen).  A  term 
applied  to  certain  peculiar  internal  buds  by  means  of  which  some  of  the 
Polyzoa  reproduce  themselves,  by  a  process  of  "  internal  gemmation*." 
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STEAM.  The  vapour  of  water  raited  to  a  high  degree  of  elasticity 
by  heat.  Steam  is  always  of  the  same  temperature  at  the  water  from 
which  it  rises,  and,  accordingly,  the  terms  kipk  pressure  steam,  steam 
produced  at  a  high  temperature,  and  steam  of  great  density,  mar  be 
considered  as  synonymous  terms.  Substances  which  evaporate  without 
liquefying,  are  said  to  sublime ;  ice  and  snow  sublime  in  dry  winds. 

STEARIC  ACID  (<rriapf  suet).  An  acid  procured  from  animal 
and  vegetable  fata,  and  from  the  bile  of  many  animals.  Stearates  are 
combinations  of  stearic  acid  with  bases,  and  the  compounds  are  termed 
soaps.     Sec  Oleic  acid. 

STE'ARIN  (o-Tt'ap,  suet).  A  solid  crystallizable  substance, 
constituting  the  essential  part  of  oils  and  fats — that  part  which  is  solid 
at  common  temperatures.    See  Elain. 

STE  A  ROTTEN  (ariap,  suet).  The  solid  portion  of  a  volatile  oil, 
as  camphor.  The  liquid  portion  of  a  volatile  oil  is  called  elmopten. 
The  former  generally  crystallizes  when  the  oil  has  been  long  kept. 

STEARRHCE'A  (oriap,  aria-rot,  sebum  or  fist,  /ot'«,  to  flow). 
Steatorrhaa.  Sebaceous  flux ;  augmented  secretion  of  the  sebi  parous 
organs.  Changes  occur  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity :  hence  the 
term  stearrhcea  flavescens  denotes  that  the  abnormal  secretion  is  of  a 
golden  or  dirty-yellow  colour ;  and  stearrhcea  nigricans,  that  it  is  of  a 
greyish,  and  sometimes  of  a  perfectly  black  appearance.  Stearrhcea  is 
synonymous  with  sefwrrhcea. 

Stearrhcea  folliculorum.  Inflammation  of  the  hair- follicles,  accom- 
panied by  a  morbid  secretion,  which  is  diffused  and  hardens  upon  the 
surface  of  the  skin. 

STEATOCELE  {trriap,  suet,  *nXi;,  a  tumor).  A  tumor  seated  in 
the  scrotum,  and  consisting  of  a  suety  substance. 

STEATO'DES  (<rriaT»anc  tallowy,  from  a-riap,  tallow,  serum, 
sebum,  and  wont,  a  termination  denoting  fiilnest).  Tallowy,  abounding 
in  sevum  or  sebum.     See  AsUalodes  and  A llosteatodes. 

STE ATO'M  A  (vrtarwfia,  from  o-r«ap,  trria-rot,  sebum  'or  fat). 
A  sebaceous  tumor ;  a  fatty  or  granular  degeneration,  occurring  either 
in  the  arterial  coats  themselves,  or  in  the  plastic  deposits  which  take 
place  upon  or  underneath  them.     See  Atheroma. 

STEATOZO'ON  FOLLICULO'RUM  {ariao,  <rria-m,  sebum, 
suet,  |[wov,  an  animal).  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
to  the  articulated  animalcule  found  in  the  sebaceous  substance  of  the 
hair-follicle.  This  little  animal  was  considered  by  Dr.  Simon,  of 
Berlin,  to  he  the  larva  of  an  unknown  acarus,  and  was  named  by  him 
acarus  foliiculorum.  Subsequently  it  was  termed  by  Owen  demode* 
folliculorum. 

STEEL.  Carburctted  iron.  The  proportion  of  carbon  is  supposed 
to  amount,  at  an  average,  to  yjgth  part.  Steel  is  usually  divided  into 
three  sorts,  according  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  prepared,  viz. 
natural  steel,  steel  of  cementation,  and  cast-steel. 

STE'LLA.  Stellated  Bandage.  A  bandage,  so  named  from  its 
forming  a  star,  or  cross,  on  the  back.  It  is  a  roller,  applied  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  8,  so  as  to  keep  back  the  shoulders. 

STEM  OF  PLANTS.  A  general  term  for  that  part  of  a  plant  which, 
proceeding  from  the  root,  either  extends  under  ground,  or  ascends  into 
the  air  and  supports  the  leaves  and  flowers.  There  are  eight  varieties 
of  item ;  four  are  subterranean,  viz.  the  cortnus,  the  tuber,  the  rkixoma, 
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and  the  soboUs,  or  creeping  stem ;  these  are  described  in  their  respective 
places.    Four  are  aerial,  yiz. — 

1.  The  Stem.  This,  though  a  general  term  for  the  ascending  axis  of 
growth,  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  eau/tt,  or  aerial  stem  of  soft 
or  herbaceous  nature,  as  distinguished  from  such  as  are  hard  and 
woody. 

2.  The  Trunk.  This  is  the  woody  stem  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  of  oak, 
ash,  and  hawthorn,  and  it  is  peculiar  to  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous 
plants.  It  is  generally  of  conical  form ;  the  upper  part  sends  out 
branches,  which  divide  into  t trigs. 

3.  The  Stipe.  This  is  the  kind  of  woody  stem  peculiar  to  monoco- 
tylcdonous  or  endogenous  plants,  as  palms.  It  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  slender  column,  crowned  by  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

4.  The  Culm.  This  is  the  kind  of  stem  peculiar  to  pusses.  It  is 
generally  fistulous  and  knotted,  but  admits  of  many  modifications. 

8TENOCHO'RIA  {<mv6xy  narrow.  X"''°f*  »pace).  Contraction 
or  partial  obstruction,  as  of  the  nasal  duct.  Atresia  is  complete 
closure. 

STE'NOJTS  DUCT.  Slenonian  duct.  The  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland,  discovered  by  Stenon. 

STENO'SIS;  STENO'MA  (<mi»o«,  to  contract).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  contraction  or  obstruction  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  cardia, 
the  pylorus,  &c.  The  latter  terra  denotes  a  narrow  place — the  state  of 
an  obstructed  organ.     See  Preface,  par.  2. 

STERELMI'NTH A  (arcptof,  solid,  {Xpert,  a  worm).    The  name 
applied  to  those  species  of  intestinal  worms,  which  have  no  true  abdo- 
minal  cavity,   and   are  therefore   termed  solid,  or  parenchymatous. 
These  are  the  tenia  solium,  the  bothriokephalous  latus,  &c.    See 
Vermes  and  Calelmintha. 

STE'REO-ELECTRIC  CURRENT  (<rripi«5t,  solid).  A  current 
of  thermo-electricity  through  solid  bodies,  as  metals,  when  brought  into 
contact  at  different  temperatures.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Voltaic  or  hydro-electric  current,  for  which  the  presence  of  fluids  is 
necessary. 

STEREO'M  ETER  (<rrtpto*,  solid,  ptTpor,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  solid  substances,  and  ascer- 
taining their  solid  contents. 

STEREOSCOPE  (<TT«pitk,  solid,  vtowim,  to  see).  Binocular 
glass.  An  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  for  making  two 
plane  pictures  seem  to  coalesce  into  one  relievo,  or  raised  object.  The 
images  of  the  two  pictures  are  thrown,  respectively,  upon  such  parts  of 
the  two  retinae  of  the  eyes  as  would  receive  these  images  if  they  really 
proceeded  from  one  solid  body,  and  the  mind  accordingly  accepts  them 
as  representing  a  single  solid  body. 

STERi'LlTY  {tterilis,  barren),  Barrenness,  arising  from  the  absence 
of  spermatozoa  in  the  male,  or  of  ovules  in  the  female.  It  differs  from 
impotence,  in  which  affection  the  semen  of  the  male  is  prevented,  from 
divers  causes,  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  ovule  of  the 
female. 

STERNUM.  The  breast-bone.  It  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts,  terminating  below  in  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

1.  Sterno-clavicular.  The  designation  of  a  ligament  extending  from 
the  sternum  to  the  clavicle. 
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2.  Sterno-deido-mattoideus.  A  muscle  arising  by  two  oiigins  from 
the  summit  of  the  sternum  and  the  sternal  portion  of  the  clavicle,  and 
inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  turns  the 
head  to  one  side,  and  bends  it  forwards. 

3.  Sterno-hyoideus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  sternum,  and  inserted 
into  the  os  hvoides.  It  depresses  the  larynx,  and  furnishes  a  fixed 
point  for  the  depressors  of  the  jaw. 

4.  Stemo-thvrotdeus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  sternum,  and 
inserted  into  the  thyroid  cartilage.     It  draws  the  larynx  downwards. 

STERNUTAME'NTUM  (stemutare,  to  sneeze).  A  sneezing. 
Celsus  employs  the  word  in  the  sense  of  that  which  provokes  sneezing, 
a  sneezing-powder,  sternutatory,  ptarmic,  or  crrhine.  Stemutatu) 
also  denotes  sneezing,  but  the  term  is  rare.    See  Errkines. 

STE'RTOR  {$terto,  to  snore  in  sleeping).  Stertorous  breathing  or 
noting ;  noisy  inspiration  caused  by  napping  of  the  soft  palate  when 
partially  paralyzed,  as  in  sound  sleep,  or  completely  paralyzed,  as  in 
congestion  of  die  brain. 

STETHO'METER  (or-r^ot,  the  chest,  ni-rpov,  a  measure).  A 
chest-measurer ;  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Quain,  for  facilitating 
diagnosis,  by  measuring  the  difference  in  the  mobility  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Vhest,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  inspirations. 

STETHOSCOPE  (<xt^o*,  the  breast,  o-kowcm,  to  explore).  A 
"breast-explorer,"  an  instrument,  invented  by  Laennec,  to  assist  the 
ear  in  examining  the  morbid  sounds  of  the  chest.     See  Auscultation. 

STHE'NIC  DISEASES  (<r0«W,  strength).  A  term  applied 
by  Dr.  Brown  to  diseases  produced,  according  to  his  theory,  by  ac- 
cumulated excitability,  and  nearly  synonymous  with  acute.  See 
Asthenic. 

STI'BIUM.  The  ancient  term  for  the  ore  of  antimony.  Hence 
Berzelius  described  the  antimonious  and  antimonic  acids  under  the 
names  stibious  and  stihic. 

STICHO'METRY  (<rr(xott  a  row,  order,  line,  uirpou,  measure). 
A  division  of  chemical  science  which  shows  the  precision  with  which 
chemical  combinations  are  formed  in  definite  proportions  by  weight  and 
volume. 

STICTA  PULMONA'RI A.  Tree  Lung-wort ;  a  lichen  employed 
in  pulmonary  complaints,  but  inferior  to  Iceland  moss. 

STI'GMA  (o-Tt'y/ua,  the  prick  or  mark  of  a  pointed  instrument). 
A  point  or  speck  ;  the  smallest  kind  of  spot  occurring  in  purpura. 

STIGMA,  IN  PLANTS.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  pistil ;  the 
part  which,  in  fecundation,  receives  the  pollen.  It  has  been  termed  the 
pistillary  sponge  lei,  from  its  property  of  absorbing  the  fecundating  matter 
contained  in  the  anther.  It  may  be  divided  into  lobes,  and  is  then 
designated  as  bilobate,  trilobate ,  &c.  It  may  be  sessile,  but  it  is  usually 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  style,  and  is  then  said  to  be  terminal,  or  it  may 
occupy  the  side  of  the  style,  and  is  then  called  lateral. 

STILLICI'DIUM  (sttllare,  to  ooze  in  drops,  ceukre  to  fall).    Stran- 

Kry ;  a  discharge  of  the  urine  puttatim,  or  in  drops,  StiUiddimm 
yrymarum  denotes  an  overflow  of  tears,  from  some  obstruction  in  the 
excretory  portion  of  the  lacrymal  organs.  (See  Epiphora.)  StMi~ 
eidium  also  denotes  the  act  of  pumping  upon  any  part. 

STI'MMI  (orlufii,  quo  aliquid  <rTii/3trai,  densatur).  Stibium. 
A  substance,  probably  antimony,  which  the  Ancients  used  to  apply  to 
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the  eyelids,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  them,  and  thus  giving  the 
eyes  an  appearance  of  largeness,  which  was  considered  a  mark  of  beauty. 

STI'MULANT  {stimulus,  a  goad).  Inoiicmt ;  excitant.  An  agent 
which  increases  the  vital  activity  of  an  organ,  by  augmenting  the  fre- 
quency as  well  as  the  force  of  the  heart's  contractions.  When  this 
effect  is  produced  in  all  the  organs  or  functions,  the  agent  is  termed  a 
general  stimulant;  when  limited  to  one  or  two  organs,  a  local  stimulant; 
when  it  affects  merely  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  called  an 
irritant. 

SWMULI,  HOJIOGE'NEOUS.  A  term  applied  by  Muller  to 
those  stimulants  which,  though  not  essentially  renovatiag,  yet  "  exert 
a  vivifying  influence  when  their  action  on  the  organic  matter  favours 
the  production  of  the  natural  composition  of  the  parts."  These  are  the 
true  tonics. 

STIMULI,  VITAL  or  VIVIFYING.  By  this  expression  it  de- 
noted those  external  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  life  in  organized  beings.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
alterative  or  medicinal  stimuli,  which,  while  they  cause  temporary 
excitement,  produce  ultimate  exhaustion. 

STING  IN  PLANTS.  A  tapering  pointed  hair  having  a  central 
canal,  and  situated  on  a  glandular  prominence,  as  in  nettle ;  such  hairs 
are  analogous  to  the  poison-fangs  of  serpents. 

STI'PES.  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiar  stem  of  endogenous 
trees,  to  the  stalk  of  the  mushroom,  &c.    See  Stem  of  Plants. 

Stipitate.  Stalked  ;  that  which  is  furnished  with  a  stalk,  as  the 
pappus  of  some  composite  plants.  The  term  does  not  apply  to  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf,  or  the  peduncle  of  a  flower. 

STl'PULE.  A  small  leaf-like  ormra,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  in  many  plants.  (See  Ochrea.)  When  the  leaflets 
of  a  compound  leaf  have  at  their  bases  small  appendages  of  a  similar 
character,  these  are  called  stipels.  + 

Stipulate.    Furnished  with  stipules ;  exstipulate,  having  no  stipules. 

STITCH.  A  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  side,  accom- 
panied with  pain  like  the  puncture  of  a  needle. 

STGSCHIO'LOGY  (crToiYtloy,  an  element,  Xoyoc,  an  account). 
That  branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  elements  or  proximate 
principles  of  which  the  body  is  constituted. — Webster. 

STOLE  (stolo,  a  useless  sucker,  a  water-shoot).  A  stool ;  a  sucker ; 
a  loose,  trailing  stem  given  off  at  the  summit  of  a  root,  and  rooting 
itself  at  intervals.     A  plant  of  this  habit  is  termed  Uoloniferous. 

STOMACH-ACHE.  This  pain  has  received  various  names,  the 
most  common  of  which  are  Cardial giay  Gastrodynia,  and  Gastralgia. 
But  these  are  not  strictly  synonymous :  the  first  two  are  in  most  com- 
mon use  in  this  country,  where  cardialaia  is  more  commonly  identified 
with  acidity  or  heartl/urn,  and  gastrodynia  with  pain,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France  and  Germany,  car" 
dialgia  is  used  for  the  severer  forms  of  pain,  gastrodynia  for  pain  of  less 
severity  but  more  continuous  in  character.  The  term  gastralgia,  very 
little  employed  in  this  country,  is  used  in  France  to  denote  a  much 
wider  range  of  phenomena,  but  all  embracing  various  forms  of  uneasiness 
observed  during  the  digestive  process. 

STOM  A'CHIC  (?T0/uaxt«ot,  belonging  to  the  stomach).  A  medi- 
cine which  stimulates  and  strengthens  the  powers  of  the  stomach. 
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STO'MACHUS  (ffTo/naxoc,  from  v-rSita,  a  month).  This  word 
denotes,  strictly,  a  mouth  or  opening.  Hence,  in  the  oldest  Greek 
writers,  it  is  th'e  throat,  gullet,  or  oesophagus.  At  a  later  period,  it 
designated  the  kardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  eventually  it  wss 
applied  to  the  stomach  itself,  or  that  membranous  expansion  of  tb* 
alimentary  canal,  which  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region  and 
extends  into  the  epigastric.  Hippocrates  applies  the  word  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  uterus. 

STOMAKAKE'  (*Tomwcd«i),  a  disease  in  which  all  the  teeth  fill 
out;  scurvy  of  the  gums).  Literally,  mouth-disease,  or  canker;  ulce- 
ration of  the  mouth,  generally  a  symptom  of  scurvy. 

SJO'MATE  (<rr6fiay  a  mouth).  An  aperture  in  the  cuticle  of  many 
plants,  laterally  bounded  by  two  generally  curved  vesicles,  and  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  a  breathing  pore. 

STOMATITIS  (o-ro'ua,  <rro>aToc,  the  mouth,  and  the  nosological 
termination  -tVi's,  denoting  inflammation).  Inflammation  of  the  mouth. 
Under  the  specific  term  fungosa  are  included  all  the  varieties  of 
aphthous  affection,  or  thrush,  due  to  the  presence  of  fungi.   See  Apkka. 

Varieties.  1.  Follicular  stomatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  mouth  ;  2.  ulcerative  stomatitis,  or  noma,  or  ulceration 
of  the  gums,  sometimes  destroying  these  parts  and  denuding  the  teeth ; 
and  3.  gangrenous  stomatitis  *  otherwise  called  cancrum  oris  and  slough- 
ing phagedena  of  the  mouth. 

STOMATOPLA'STIC  (o-toVo,  «ttojuotot,  the  mouth,  w\a'<nrw,  to 
form).  A  term  denoting  the  operation  of  forming  a  mouth  in  cases  ia 
which  the  aperture  has  been  contracted  from  any  cause. — Dungliso*. 

STOMATORRHAGIA  {v-rSfia,  «rroWrov,  a  mouth,  pnywui,  to 
burst  forth ).  Stomatorrhcea.  Haemorrhage,  or  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  mouth  and  throat. 

STONE,  ARTIFICIAL.      A  material  produced  by  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  between  the  silicate  of  soda — or  soda  united  with  flint 
bv  fusion — and  chloride  of  calcium. 
'  STONE-POCK.    Tubercular  tumors  of  the  face,  the  akne  imdmrata 
of  Bateman.     See  Acne. 

STO'RAX.  The  name  of  various  substances,  some  of  which  arc 
produced  by  the  Styrax  officinale^  while  others  are  referred  to  a  plant 
belonging  to  Lv/uidamJ>ar.  Storax  consists  of  a  crystalline  solid,  called 
styracin  ;  of  a  colourless  oil,  called  styrol ;  and  cinnamic  acid. 

[Scobs  styracina.  Under  this  name,  Pereira  includes  several  sub- 
stances sold  as  storax,  but  which  are  evidently  fine  saw-dust  impreg- 
nated with  a  sufficiency  of  some  resinous  liquid,  in  some  cases  perhaj» 
liquid  storax,  to  give  them  cohesiveness.  These  are  common  storax, 
solid  or  cake- storax,  drop  or  gum-storax,  and  hard  blackish  storax. 

STORM-GLASS.  A  glass  tube  about  twelve  inches  lone  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  solution  of  camphor,  nitrale 
of  potash,  sal-ammoniac,  and  proof-spirit,  mixed  together.  The  fol- 
lowing indications  are  said  to  be  afforded  : — 

1.  When  tho  solution  is  very  clear,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of 
crystalline  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  fine  and  dry  weather  may 
be  expected. 

2.  When  fresh  crystals  arc  formed  and  extend  upward  through  the 
glass,  while  the  liquid  still  continues  clear,  a  change  of  weather  with 
rain  may  be  expected. 

3.  W  hen  plumose.  cx^%\a\%  wt  totm^  vrcut  *R  ^Vacu  float  in  the 
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upper  portion  of  the  solution,  while  the  liquid  itself  assumes  a  turbid 
appearance,  a  ttorm  with  high  wind  may  be  expected. 

STSAUISMO'MKTKH  (iTPnfl.irWoi,  a  squinting,  sis'tow,  D 
measure).     An  instrument  for   measuring  precisely  and   readily  the 

STRABISMUS  (n-rpoflnruo't,  squinting,  from  o-toojSo.,  distorted  ; 
IjuL  strabo,  one  who  squints).  Squinting;  an  affection  in  which  the 
optic  uei  of  the  eyes  ire  not  directed  to  the  unit  object;  or  it  may 
lie  denned  aa  a  want  of  panllelitm  in  the  position  and  motion  of  the 
evcballs.  It  mar  be  produced  by  partial  panlyais  of  the  muscle 
whose  office  it  is  ii>  turn  the  glabe  of  the  eye  in  the'  opposite  direction, 

aide.     There  are  two  principal  isrielici : — 

irnrnra',  towards  the  noM.  Thit  may  be  tingle  convergent,  in  which 
one  eye  only  it  affected ;  doubt*  conrcrgent,  in  which  both  oyei  are 
affected  ;  or  alternating,  in  which  both  eye*  are  Ofuatly  affected,  though 
never  both  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Strabismus  divcrt/rns.  Outward  squint,  in  which  the  eye  turn* 
ontaard,  towards  the  temple.     It  admits  of  the  same  modifications  as 

STHAMO'NIUM.'  Thorn-apple;'  sn  indigenous  specie*  of  Datura, 
yielding  an  active,  narcotic  principle  called  datnrin.  In  tome  pans  of 
Europe  this  plant  i>  vulgarly  called  kertm  am  sorciert,  from  its  intoxi- 
cating effect.,  in  whii-h  it  reaembles  belladonna. 

STRANGULATION  (strangnlare,  to  throttle).  1.  Constriction 
arising  from  the  application  of  an  overtight  ligature  or  bandage,  or  hy 
the  slipping  of  a  tight  ring  oter  a  part.  2.  A  strangulated  hernia  is 
that  affection  in  which  a  portion  of  protruded  omentum  or  intestine 
is  to  tightly  constricted  that  it  cannot  be  reduced.  3.  Strangnlatio 
interna,  it  mesenteric  or  metocoKc  strangulation. 

STRA  NGURY  (i-r/myynpia,  retention  of  the  urine,  when  it  falls 
hy  drops,  from  tnpay£.  a  drop,  oliaov,  urine).  Discharge  of  the  urine 
with  pain  and  hy  draja,  occasioned  by  irritability  or  tho  bladder ;  the 
dysnriii  of  Bautaies,  te. 

STRE'MMA  (.rpiuun,  that  which  it  twilled,  from  e-TPi>«,  lo 


The  term  stria  is  also  employed  lynonimously  with  tinea.     See 

1.  Stria  atrophica.     Cicatrices  of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  os 
tension,  and  indicating  loss  of  substance  or  atrophy.     Hence  tr. 

2.  Mr.  E.  Wilson  describee  other  fonat  of  stria  atrophica,  occasioned 
hy  other  canaesthi 

tissue ;  idvjpathin 

STRICTURE  [stringerc.  to  bind).     A  contracted  tUte  of  some  pert 
of  a  lube,  or  duct.    Stricture  also  denote*,  in  strangulated  hernia,  the 
— l  -thich  tho  Tiscerm  protrude. 

i  creak),     flryjixrti.     Grinding 
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STRI'GIL,  or  STBrGILIS.  A  traper  or  fken-hreah ;  an  imtn- 
meot  used  in  bathing,  for  cleansing  the  body. 

STKO'BILUS  (wrfo/fe  Aoc,  anything  twisted  up;  a  pine-cone). 
Come.  A  strobile.  An  amentiform  fruit,  in  which  the  carpels  are 
scale-like,  spread  open,  and  bear  naked  seeds ;  the  scales  are  woody  sad 
coherent  in  the  pine,  thin  and  without  cohesion  in  the  hop, 

The  term  stroiUms  is  applied  to  the  cysucercus  of  the  brain,  when  it 
has  grown  into  the  form  of  a  tape-worm  by  the  elongation  and  stg* 
mentation  of  the  neck  of  the  larval  animal. 

STROM  A  [trrpmm,m%  any  thin*  spread,  or  laid  out  for  reatinf ,  lying, 
or  sitting  upon).  A  term  applied  to  a  tissue  which  affords  mechsnicsl 
support  or  frame-work  to  an  organ,  to  a  tumor,  Ac 

STRONG YLIS  BRONCHI  ALLS.  A  cadelmintbosja  paraaitk 
worm,  infesting  the  bronchial  tubes. 

STRONTIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  etrontia,  so  called  from 
Strontian,  a  mining  Tillage  in  Argyleshire,  where  the  carbonate  of  tat 
oxide  of  strontium  {strvmtia)  is  found  native.  There  is  also  a  nsnvt 
sulphate  of  etrontia  (oxide  of  strontium),  named  by  minerakgistt 
celestimt, 

Strontia-water.  A  solution  of  strontia  in  about  two  hundred  thnei 
its  weight  of  water  at  common  temperatures ;  occasionally  employed  as 
a  chemical  reagent. 

STROPH jFXTIXE.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  see* 
of  Strophantus  hispid**,  DC. ;  used  in  Africa  for  poisoning  arrows. 

STROTHIOLATE  {strvphiolum.  a  little  garland).  A  term  applied 
to  the  umbilicus  of  seeds,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  irregular  pro- 
tuberance*, called  strophiolm  or  carunculs*. 

ST  ROTH  OS  {<rrpo<poiy  a  twisted  band  or  cord,  from  o-rpieW,  to 
turn).  A  sword-belt ;  generally,  a  cord  or  rope;  a  swathing  cloth,  Ac. 
A  term  used  br  Celsus  for  tormina  or  griping. 

STROPHULUS  (o-rpoew,  a  twisted  band  or  cord,  and,  hence,  a 
twisting  of  the  bowels,  colic ;  Latin,  tormina).  A  genus  of  cutaneous 
diseases  peculiar  to  infants,  known  by  the  names  gum-rask,  red-gum, 
tooU-erupticm,  &c.,  and  consisting  of  pimples  on  the  face,  neck,  anas, 
and  loins,  generally  in  clusters,  surrounded  with  a  reddish  halo. 

Varieties.  These  are  1,  strophulus  iutertimetus,  red  gum-rash  or 
"  red-gown/*  in  which  the  papula  are  scattered,  with  red  dots  inter- 
spersed among  them ;  2,  strophulus  candidus  or  pallid  gum-rash,  in 
which  the  papulae  are  large  and  pale,  resembling  flea-bites  ;  3,  strophu- 
lus volattcus,  wildfire-rash  or  *'  feu  volage,"  in  which  circular  patches 
appear  successiTely  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  4,  strophulus 
confertus,  or  tooth-rash,  occurring  during  teething. 

STRUCTURAL  DISEASES.  A  term  applied  to  those  diseases 
which  result  from  some  alteration  of  structure. 

8TRU'MA.  This  is  the  Latin  term  for  scrofula,  and  it  is  usuallv 
derived  from  struerr,  to  heap  up,  as  spuma  from  spuere.  Good  derives1 
it  from  the  Greek  otom/ih,  denoting,  "congestion,  or  coacervation,  at 
of  straw  in  a  litter,  feathers  in  a  bed,  or  tumors  in  the  body.**  See 
Scrofula. 

Struma  interior.    Scrofulous  deposit  within  the  eveball. 

STRUMODERM A  {struma,  and  iipua,  skin).  External  scrofula ; 
scrofula  of  the  external  glands.  The  term  should  be  dermo-  or  dermal*- 
struma. 
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STRY'CHNIA.  A  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid  discovered  in  the 
seeds  of  Strycknos  nuae  vomica,  or  Poison  nut,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Loganiacese,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

8TUPA,  STUPPA.  These  are  Latinized  forms  of  the  Greek 
«rruirtj,  tow,  the  coarse  part  of  the  stalks  of  flax  or  hemp,  next  to  the 
orruiroc,  or  woody  bark.    L.  $  S. 

STU'POR  (stupere,  to  be  struck  senseless).  A  state  of  insensibility 
of  mind,  of  numbness  of  the  body.  Stupor  dentium  is  an  affection 
commonly  called  "  teeth- on-edge.  *  Stupefacients  are  agents  which 
induce  stupor,  as  opium. 

ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE.  Chorea  Sancti  Viti;  called,  in  colloquial 
French,  danse  de  St.  Guy.  It  consists  in  tremulous  and  jerking  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs.  The  name  of  St.  Vitus*  s  Dance  was  given  to  this 
affection,  according  to  Horstius,  in  consequence  of  the  cure  produced 
on  certain  women  of  disordered  mind,  upon  their  visiting  the  chapel 
of  St.  Vitus,  near  Ulm,  and  there  dancing  from  morning  till 
night. 

STY,  STYE,  or  STIGH  (stihan,  Saxon,  springing  up).  The  popu- 
lar name  for  hordeolum,  a  small  boil  occurring  on  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lid, and  involving  a  Meibomian  eland. 

STYLE  (trrvAot,  a  pillar).  That  part  of  the  pistil,  in  plants,  which 
surmounts  the  ovary,  and  supports  the  stigma.  It  is  termed  apicilar, 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  apex  of  the  ovary ;  lateral,  when  from  its 
side ;  basilar,  when  from  its  base.  The  style  is  frequently  absent,  and 
is,  in  fact,  no  more  essential  to  the  pistil  than  a  petiole  to  a  leaf,  or  a 
filament  to  an  anther ;  if  the  style  is  absent,  the  stigma  is  termed  sessile, 
as  in  poppy. 

ST Y  LOID  (o-tu\oc,  a  style,  or  pencil,  tIAot,  likeness).  The  name 
of  a  style-fhaped  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  process  was  also 
termed  by  the  old  writers  belondid,  or  needle-shaped,  and  graphio'id, 
or  pencil-shaped.  The  terms  styloid  and  graphio'id  apophysis  were 
also  applied  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna. 

1.  Stylo-qlouu*.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  styloid  process,  and  the 
stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It 
moves  the  tongue  laterally  and  backwards.  A  fasciculus  of  this  muscle 
has  been  named  stylo-auricularis. 

2.  Slylo-hyo'ideus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  styloid  process,  and 
inserted  into  the  os  hyoides,  which  it  raises.  It  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  another  small  muscle  resembling  it,  named  by  lnnes  stylo- 
nyo'ideus  alter. 

3.  Stvlo-masto'id.  The  designation  of  a  foramen,  situated  between 
the  styloid  snd  mastoid  processes,  through  which  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  passes ;  also  of  an  artery  which  enters  that 
foramen. 

4.  Stylo-maxillary.  The  name  of  a  ligament  which  extends  from  the 
styloYd  process  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

5.  Stylo-pharyngeus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  styloid  process,  and 
inserted  into  the  pharynx  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It 
raises  the  pharynx,  and  draws  up  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

STY'PTIC  (<rnnrTi«co«,  astringent).  An  astringent  application  for 
arresting  haemorrhage,  by  causing  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  forma- 
tion of  the  coagulum. 

STY'ROL.     A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  obtained  from  the  vegetable 
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gum-resin  known  as  storax.  The  basis  of  ointments  prepared  with 
liquid  storax  is,  hence,  termed  styr  dated,  as  styrolated  lard. 

STY'RAX  PREPARATUS.  Prepared  storax ;  a  balsam  procured 
from  the  bark  of  the  Liguidambar  orientate,  purified  by  means  of  recti- 
fied spirit  and  straining.    See  Storax. 

SUB-.  A  Latin  preposition  denoting — 1.  a  position  beneath  any 
body;  2.  a  slight  modification,  corresponding  to  the  English  term  some- 
what,  as  in  sub-ovate,  somewhat  orate,  snb-vidiris,  somewhat  green ; 
and  3.  in  chemical  language  it  is  prefixed  to  a  basic  salt  or  an  oxide 
which  contains  a  less  proportion  of  oxygen  than  a  protoxide.  See  Sib- 
oxides. 

1.  Sub-arackno'idean  fluid.  An  abundant  serous  secretion,  situated 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater. 

2.  Sub-arackno'idean  space.  The  space  which  occurs  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  spinal  cord.  This  space  is  distinguished  into  three 
portions,  designated  as  the  anterior,  the  posterior,  and  the  superior 
arachnoidean  space.  They  communicate  with  a  still  larger  space 
situated  around  the  spinal  cord,  and  called  the  spinal  sub-aracknoTdean 
space. 

3.  Sub-arackno'idean  tissue.  A  delicate  areolar  tissue  which  connects 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid  to  the  pia  mater. 

4.  Sub-davtan.  The  designation  of  an  artery,  situated  under  the 
clavicle.  The  right  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata ;  the  left  sepa- 
rate* from  the  aorta  at  the  termination  of  its  arch. 

5.  Sub-clavius.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib, 
and  inserted  into  the  lower  surface  of  the  clavicle.  It  brings  the  cla- 
vicle and  shoulder  forwards  and  backwards. 

6.  Sub-cutaneous.  Beneath  the  skin;  a  name  of  the  platysma 
niyo'ides. 

7.  Sub-diaphragmatic.  The  designation  of  %  plexus,  furnished  by  the 
solar  plexus,  and  distributed  to  the  diaphragm. 

8.  Sub-involution,  uterine.  Defective  contraction  of  the  uterus  after 
parturition,  arising  from  neglect  of  lactation,  frequent  abortion,  metri- 
tis, &c. 

9.  Sub-kingdom.  A  primary  division  6f  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
cluding all  those  animals  which  are  formed  upon  the  same  structural 
or  morphological  type,  irrespective  of  the  degree  to  which  specialization 
of  functions  may  be  carried. 

10.  Sub-lingual.  The  name  of  a  gland,  situated  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  on  each  side  of  tho  frssnum 
lingua?. 

11.  Sub-mastovl.  The  name  of  a  branch  given  off  by  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves,  as  it  passes  out  from  the  stylo-mastoi'd  foramen. 

12.  Sub-maxillary.  The  name  of  a  gland,  situated  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  of  a  ganglion^  which  occurs  on  a 
level  with  the  sub-maxillary  gland. 

13.  Sub-mental.  The  name  of  an  artery  and  veins  running  beneath 
the  chin. 

14.  Sub-oxides.  Certain  inferior  oxides  whicb  do  not  combine 
wi  h  acids,  as  the  suboxide  of  lead,  which  contains  less  oxygen  than 
the  oxide  distinguished  as  the  protoxide  of  the  same  metal.  See 
Binoxide. 

15.  Sub-resin.    The  name  given  by  Bonastre  to  that  portion  of  a 
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resin  which  is  soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  thrown  down 
again  as  the  alcohol  cools,  forming  a  kind  of  seeming  crystallizations. 
It  is  a  sort  of  stearine  of  resins. 

16.  Sub-salt.  Originally,  a  salt  which  contained  an  excess  of 
base.  This  term  now  relates  to  atomic  composition,  a  true  sub- 
salt  being  that  in  which  there  is  less  than  one  atom  of  acid  to  each 
atom  of  base :  thus,  the  «u6-carbonate  of  soda  is  no  longer  a  sub- 
mit, but  is  generally  termed  carbonate  of  soda.  See  Super  and  Sub- 
soils. 

17.  Sub-scapularis.  A  muscle  arising  from  all  the  internal  surface 
of  the  scapula,  and  inserted  into  the  humerus.  It  pulls  the  arm 
backwards  and  downwards. 

18.  Sub-sternal.  The  name  of  the  lymphatics  beneath  the 
sternum. 

19.  Sub-sultus  (salio,  to  leap).  Twitchings;  sudden  and  irregular 
snatches  of  the  tendons. 

20.  Sub-tepidus  (tepidus,  warm).  Lukewarm.  In  this  term,  the 
preposition  sub  diminishes  the  quality. 

21.  Sub-uberes  (ubera,  the  breasts).  A  term  applied  to  children 
during  the  period  of  suckling,  in  contra-distinction  to  those  who  have 
been  weaned,  or  the  ex-uberes. 

SU'BERIN.  The  name  of  a  peculiar  substance,  obtained  from 
common  cork,  the  epidermis  of  the  Quercus  subery  or  Oak. 

Sulxric  acid.  An  organic  acid  produced  by  treating  rasped  cork 
with  diluted  nitric  acid. 

SUBLIMATE,  CORROSIVE.  Formerly  the  bichloride,  now  the 
perchloride  of  mercury.     Calomel  is  now  the  subchloride. 

SUBLIMATION.  The  process  by  which  volatile  substances 
arc  rained  by  heat,  and  then  condensed  into  the  solid  form,  either 
crystalline  or  pulverulent;  it  is,  in  fact,  dry  distillation.  The  sub- 
stances so  obtained  are  called  sublimates.  Substances  which  evaporato 
without  liquefying,  are  said  to  sublime;  ice  and  snow  sublime  in  dry 
winds. 

SUBLI'MIS.  A  designation  of  the  flexor  digitorum  com- 
munis muscle,  from  its  being  more  superficial  than  the  flexor 
profundus. 

SUBSTANTIA  (substare,  to  stand  one's  ground).  Substauce  or 
matter. 

1.  Substantia  cinerea.  The  cineritious,  grey,  or  cortical  substance 
of  the  ccrebro-spinal  axis.  By  the  term  substantia  cinerea  spongiosa 
vasculosa,  Rolando  designates  the  ordinary  grey  matter  of  the  cord ; 
and  by  the  term  substantia  cinerea  gelatinosa,  another  kind  of  grey 
substance,  found  along  the  edge  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  posterior 
cornua. 

2.  Substantia  ferruginea.  A  yellowish-red  substance,  forming  the 
inner  of  the  two  layers  constituting  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  composed  of  fibres  and  cell-nuclei. 

3.  Substantia  nigra.  A  small  collection  of  grey  substance,  found  in 
the  crura  cerebri,  consisting  of  pigmentary  nerve-cells,  and  connected 
with  the  central  ganglia. 

4.  Substantia  osto'idea.  The  cement,  or  cortical  substance,  forming 
a  thin  coating  over  the  root  of  the  tooth,  from  the  termination  of  the 
enamel  to  the  aperture  at  the  point  of  the  fang. 
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5.  Substantia  perforata  antica.  A  whitith  •ubttanoe,  situated  at  tk 
inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  perforated  by  numerwi 
openings  for  vessels. 

6.  Substantia  perforata  media.  A  white  substance  at  the  bottoaef 
a  triangular  cavity  between  the  crura  cerebri,  perforated  by  ■evenl 
apertures  for  vessels. 

SU'BSTANTIVE.  A  term  applied  by  Paris  to  thoee  mediciatl 
agents  which  possess  an  inherent  and  independent  activity.  Tease 
which  are  in  themselves  inert,  bat  are  capable  of  imparting  hnpalst 
and  increased  energy  to  the  former,  when  combined  with  them,  sic 
termed  adjective  constituents. 

SUBSTITUTION.  A  term  applied  to  those  effects  of  chemical 
affinity  which  depend  on  the  replacement  of  certain  proportions  of  tat 
body  already  in  combination)  by  the  same  proportions  of  another  body 
not  in  combination.  It  thus  includes  all  processes  of  aingle  ordooals 
decomposition      See  Consecutive  Combination. 

Substitution  Products.  The  name  of  a  large  class  of  organic  sub- 
stances, formed  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  chlorine,  bromine,  hvponitrous  acid,  Ac,  as  UckJ&rob*yrk 
acid,  bromoftenzole,  &c.     See  Cklor-chtoro. 

SUBSU'LTUS  TE'NDINUM.  Twitching  of  the  muscles,  eecsT- 
ring  in  low  febrile  attacks. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM  (succedere,  to  go  under).  A  medicine  jssisftfawi 
for  another,  possessing  similar  properties. 

SUCCENTURIA'TUS  (one  who  supplies  the  place  of  another,  fio* 
suecenturio  [sub,  centurio],  tho  substitute  of  a  centurion).  Supple- 
mentary ;  the  former  name  of  the  pyramidal  musclea  of  die  abdomen, 
and  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

SU'CCINIC  ACID  (succinum,  amber).  An  acid  derived  from  the 
distillation  of  amber,  but  generally  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of 
malic  acid. 

SU'CCUS.  Juice  *,  the  expressed  liquor  of  a  fruit  or  plant  Smau 
spissatus  is  inspissated  juice,  prepared  by  expressing  the  juices  of  fresh 
plants  and  evaporating  them  in  a  water-bath. 

SU'CCUS  ENTE'RICUS  (cVr«pa,  the  intestines).  The  intestinal 
juice;  a  peculiar,  half-liquid,  slimy  mucus,  which  exudes  from  the 
surface  of  the  intestine  and  assists  in  the  conversion  of  the  chyme 
into  chyle. 

SUCCUS  PYLO'RICUS.  Pyloric  juice ;  a  viscid  liquid  secreted 
by  the  tubular  follicles  situated  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 

SUCCESSION  (succussio,  a  shaking).  A  mode  of  exploring  the 
chest,  by  forcibly  shaking  the  patient's  body,  and  observing  the  sounds 
which  aro  thereby  produced,  as  in  pneumothorax,  &c.  See  Splash*** 
Sound. 

SUCKER.  Surcufus.  A  term  applied  in  botany  to  a  modification 
of  the  aerial  stem,  consisting  of  a  branch  which  proceeds  from  the  neck 
of  a  plant  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  becomes  erect  as  soon 
as  it  emerges  from  tho  earth,  producing  leaves  and  branches,  and  sub- 
sequently roots.     It  has  been  termed  soboies. 

SU'CROSE  (sucre,  sugar).  A  general  term  for  cane-sugar  and  the 
sugar  obtained  from  beet-juice,  &c.  It  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  right    See  Dextrose. 

SU'CTION  (tayere,  to  suck).    The  act  of  racking ;  a  term  applied 
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to  the  raising  of  liquids  through  a  tube,  by  means  of  a  piston,  which  lifts 
and  sustains  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  from  that  part  of  the  well 
which  is  covered  with  the  tube,  leaving  it  to  press  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  surface. 

SUDA'MINA  (sudare,  to  sweat).  Emphlysis  miliaria ;  Papula 
sudorce;  Sweat  vesicles.  Miliary  vesicles;  small,  prominent,  rounded 
vesicles,  of  about  the  size  of  millet-seeds ;  often  associated  with  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  The  eruption  often  occurs  without  miliaria, 
though  the  latter  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  former.  See 
Miliaria. 

SUDATO'RIA  (sudare,  to  sweat).  A  synonym  of  Hidrosis,  de- 
noting morbid  increase  of  the  perspiratory  secretion  from  disease  of 
the  sudoriparous  organs,  or  the  sweating  sickness. 

SUDATORIUM  (sudor,  sweat).  The  hot-air  bath,  or  sweating- 
house.  At  a  temperature  of  85°,  profuse  perspiration  is  produced. 
This  was  the  Laconicum  of  the  Greeks. 

SUDOR  (sudare,  to  sweat).  Sweat ;  the  vapour  which  passes  through 
the  skin,  and  condenses  on  tne  surface  of  the  body. 

SUDOR  A'NGLICUS.  The  sweating  fever ;  a  contagious  pestilen- 
tial fever  of  one  day,  which  appeared  in  England  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries. 

SUDO'RIC  ACID  (sudor,  sweat).  Hidrotic  acid.  An  acid  con- 
tained in  human  sweat,  in  addition  to  lactic  acid. 

SUDORI'FEROUS  CANALS  (sudor,  sweat,  ferre,  to  carry). 
Minute,  spiral  follicles,  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin, 
for  the  secretion  of  the  sweat.     See  Sudorivarous  Gland. 

SUDORi'FICS  (sudor,  sweat,,/fere,  to  become).  Medicines  which 
occasion  sweating. 

SUDORl'PAKOUS  GLAND  (sudor,  sweat,  parire,  to  produce). 
A  small,  oblong  body,  situated  in  the  skin,  and  composed  of  one  or 
more  convoluted  tubuli,  or  of  a  congeries  of  globular  sacs,  opening  into 
a  common  duct,  which  traverses  the  derma  and  the  epidermis,  and 
terminates  by  a  pore  on  the  surface  of  the  latter.  It  is  proposed  to 
distinguish  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  situated  within  and 
below  the  derma  by  the  name  sudori/xzroti*,  as  it  probably  has  the  same 
office  as  the  gland,  viz.  that  of  secretion  ;  and  that  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus, situated  in  the  epidermis,  as  the  *uaorWerous  part,  being  in  tact 
the  true  excretory  portion.     See  Seoiparout  Gland. 

SUET.  Sevum.  The  fat  of  the  ovis  aries,  or  the  sheep.  It  consists 
of  stearine,  oleine,  hircinc,  and  margarine. 

SUFFOCATIVE  CATARRH.  Under  this  term  Ettmuller  de- 
scribed a  disease  corresponding  to  croup.  It  is  now  restricted  to 
capillary  bronchitis. 

SUFFITUS  (suffire,  to  fumigate).  Fumes  of  burning  substances, 
used  for  inhalation,  as  tar-fumes.    See  Halitus. 

SUFFRU'TEX.  An  under-shrub;  a  plant  which  differs  from 
the  frutex,  or  shrub,  in  its  perishing  annually,  either  wholly  or 
in  part;  and  from  the  herb,  in  having  branches  of  a  woody  tex- 
ture, which  frequently  exist  more  than  one  year,  as  in  the  Tree- 
Mignonette. 

SUFFU'SIO  (suffundere,  to  pour  down ;  so  called  because  the 
Ancients  supposed  opacity  to  be  caused  by  something  running  under 
the  crystalline  humor).    A  term  employed  by  Celsus,  &c.,  to  denote 
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generally  imperfection  or  loss  of  tight,  whether  arising  from  katanrt 
or  from  affection  of  the  nervous  structure.  The  latter  lias  sometime* 
been  called  sufiusio  nigra,  or  kataracta  nigra,  from  the  natural  black- 
ness of  the  pupil. 

1.  Su/Tusio  dimidians.  A  singular  phenomenon  in  which  one  half 
only  of  the  field  of  vision  is  perceived  by  the  mind.  It  seems  to  arise 
from  some  morbid  cause  affecting  for  a  time  the  commissure  of  the 
optic  nerves  where  the  semi-decussation  occurs.  The  term  is  hence 
viewed  as  synonymous  with  hemiopsis  and  visut  dimidiatus,  and  the 
affection  itself  forms  one  of  a  group  of  disorders,  which  Dr.  Liveing  refers 
to  the  common  name  Megrim. 

2.  SuJTusio  sanguinis  is  another  name  for  haemorrhage  or  extrava- 
sation of  blood.  Sujfusio  ex  vulnere  is  traumatic  kataract.  Svfusx> 
ingenita  is  congenital  kataract  Suffusio  urinm  is  extravasation  of 
urine. 

SUGAR.  A  general  term  for  several  substances  which  agree  in 
having  a  sweet  taste,  but  differ  in  other  respects.  Cane-sugar,  that  in 
ordinary  use,  is  called  sucrose ;  fruit-sugar,  frurtosm ;  starch-sagsr, 
glucose;  milk-sugar,  lactose;  liver-sugar  may  be  called  hepatost. 
Barley-sugar  is  sugar  which  has  been  heated,  and  in  which  the  tendency 
to  crystallize  has  been  thus  destroyed.  Sugar-candy  consists  of 
crystals  procured  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sugar.  Burnt-sugar  or  caramel  is  sugar  which  has  been  sufficiently 
heated  to  acquire  a  brown  colour,  bitter  taste,  and  peculiar  odour.  See 
Saccharum. 

Sugar  inverted.  A  mixture  of  dextrose  and  hevulose,  produced  from 
cane-sugar,  and  so  named  because  the  left-hauded  rotation  of  the 
lsevulosc  is  greater  than  the  right-handed  rotation  of  the  dextrose. 

SUGILLA'TION  (sugillare,  to  discolour  the  skin  by  a  blow).  Ek- 
chymosis,  or  extravasation  of  blood. 

SU'LCUS.  A  groove  or  furrow;  generally  applied  to  bones.  The 
depressions  by  which  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  separated,  are 
termed  sulci,  or  furrows.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  two  lines,  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  lateral  sulci,  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  See 
Anfractus  and  Fissura. 

SU'LPHAMIDE.  A  compound  containing  the  radical  sulphurous 
acid,  combined  with  amidogen.    See  Amides. 

SU'LPHAS.  A  sulphate;  a  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
base.     Sulphates  were  formerly  called  '•  vitriols."     See  Vitriol. 

SULPHATO'XYGEN.  According  to  the  new  view  of  compound 
radicals,  this  body  is  the  sulphate  radical  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  oxygen 
of  the  soda  being  referred  to  the  acid ;  its  compounds  are  termed  »W- 
pkatorides.    See  Oxy-sulphion. 

SULPHOBE'NZAMlNE.  A  compound  of  the  benzoic  group,  con- 
sisting of  ammonia  containing  an  equivalent  of  benzoyl  in  which  the 
oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

SULPHO'LEIC  ACID.  A  double  acid,  consisting  of  oleic  acid 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

8ULPHO-SALTS.  These  are  merely  double  sulphureU,  in  the 
constitution  of  which  Berzelius  has  traced  a  close  analogy  to  salts. 

SULPHOVI'NIC  ACID.  The  name  given  by  "Vogel  to  an 
acid,  or  class  of  acids,  which  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid  together  with  heat    It  seems  probable  that  this 
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will    ii  merely  the   hypo-enlphuric,  ro*nbined  Willi  ■  peculiar  oily 

SULPH- OZONE  E»|>,  to  Knell).  A  preparation  of  sulphur  con- 
turning  free  aulpbiuoua  add,  and  named  from  iti  atrong  melt, and 
powerful  chemical  action. 

SULPHUR.  Bnmstnne.  A  loliii,  elementary,  nnn-nictallic  body, 
found  native  u  virgin  sulphur,  and  in  combination,  aa  in  aulphuret  of 
iron,  or  martial  pyrites,  &e. 

1.  Sulphur  cradun.  Rough  ot  crude  iiilpbor,  the  remit  of  the 
distillation  of  native  mlphttr. 

2.  Sulphur  ntwmbm.  Stick,  roll-,  or  cane-sulphur ;  refined  sulphur. 
which  hat  been  cant  into  wooden  moulds,  and  it  hence  alio  called 
tulphur  in  baculu. 

3.  Sulp/mr  luh/imalun.  Sublimed  tulphur;  sulphur  prepGnd 
from  crude   ot   rough    lutphur    by  aublimation,  commonly  termed 

/own  of  sulphur,  from  iU  occurring  in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow 

4.  Sulphur  pi'riim,  or  black  tulphur.  The  dreg*  remaining  afler  the 
purification  of  sulphur,  alao  called  sulphur  coballinnm,  horae-brimatone, 
tu.,  occasionally  used  aa  a  cattle-medicine,  and  Tor  dreaaing  mouldy 
hope. 

5.  Sulpliur  pradpilalttm.  Precipitated  sulphur,  commonly  called 
mitk  of  sulphur,  though  not  the  same  thing;  a  white  hydrate  consisting 
of  sulphur  and  a  little  water.     Sea  Lac  Sulphurii. 

6.  Oleum  lulphtratum.  Sulphurated  oil,  or  balaam  of  tulphur, 
prepared  bv  dissolving  sublimed  sulphur  iu  olive-oil. 

7.  Alcoiol  if  sulphur.     The  former  absurd  name  of  bi-anlphnret  ot 

I).  Sulphuric  arid,  ffmlragtn  sulphate.  An  acid  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  (iilphur,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  resulting  sulphurous, 
acid,  by  means  of  nitrous  vapours.  It  waa  formerly  called  oil  of  vitriol. 
because  it  waa  distilled  from  a  anbaUnce  of  mineral  origin,  culled  rilriol 
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called /bniitio  sulphunc  a 

.').  Sulphurous  arid.  Hydrogen  sulphite.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  constituting  9'1  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  solution. 
-Br.  Ph.  It  waa  formerly  called  volatile  sulphurous  acid,  and,  from 
the  old  mode  of  preparing  It,  spirit  afiulphur  by  the  bell.  Its  combina- 
tions with  base)  are  called  sul/ihilei. 

10.  Sulphurelum  oi  Sulphide.  A  compound  of  sulphur  with  another 
clement,  or  with  a  aubatance  which  may  take  the  place  of  an  element. 
A  double  lulphide  is  a  compound  of  two  sulphidea.  A  metallic  sulphide. 
is  a  compound  of  sulphur  with  a  metal. 

)  1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hydro-aulphuric  acid  ;  a  notions  gas, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur-vapour. 

12.  Sulph-iadiaotie  acid.  A  blueacid,  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  indigo.  The  purple  substance  which  appear*  during 
the  reaction  ia  called  sulpho -purpuric  acid. 

13.  Sutphalic  ether.  The  name  given  by  Duma*  to  ethereal  oil, 
commonk  called  Seoty  oi'  cfirine,  or  simply  oil  often*. 

14.  Svlph-ion,  The  salt- radical  of  the  aulphalfl  ha*  been  so 
named   from   the  circumstance  that,   in    the    Voltaic  decomposition 
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of  a  sulphate,  S04  travels  to  the  posit  ire  pole,  and  the  metal  or 
hydrogen  to  the  negative  pole.  Its  compounds,  or  the  sulphates,  become 
snlphumides. 

15.  Sulpho-acids.  Conjugate  acids  formed  by  the  union  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  many  organic  compounds.  They  are  specially 
known  by  the  name  of  the  compound  with  the  prefix  *tt(pAo,as  sulpho- 
benzolic  acid. 

16.  Sulpho-cyanides.  Compounds  of  sulpho-cyanic  acid  with  bases, 
or  sulpho-cyanogen  with  metals. 

1 7.  Sulpho-cyanogen.  Bisulphuret  of  cyanogen,  the  supposed  radical 
of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

18.  Sulphur-salts.  A  class  of  bodies  described  by  Berzelius  ss 
coming  under  the  character  of  salts.  Electro-positive  sulphides, 
termed  sulphur -boxes,  are  usually  the  proto-sulphides  of  electro-positive 
metals,  and  therefore  correspond  to  the  alkaline  bases  of  thoee  metals; 
and  the  electro-negative  sulphides,  or  sulphur-acids,  are  the  sulphides 
of  the  electro-negative  metals,  and  are  proportioned  in  composition  to 
the  acids  which  the  same  metals  form  with  oxygen. 

19.  SulpJiuration.  Sulphuring.  The  subjection  of  woollen  and  other 
articles  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid,  for  de- 
colouring or  bleaching  purposes. 

20.  Sulphuretted  Sulphites.  The  hyposulphites,  or  salts  of  hyposul- 
phurous  acid ;  they  contain  a  peculiar  acid. 

21.  Sulphuric  ether.  .  Oxide  of  ethyl;  also  called  ethylic  ether,  viak 
ether,  or  simply  ether  or  aether. 

22.  Sulphurosa.  A  class  of  resolvent  spansemics,  including  sulphur, 
sulphuretted  hvdiwen,.and  the  alkaline  sulphurets. 

SULPHUREOUS  WATERS.  Hepatic  waters.  Mineral  waton 
impregnated  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  as  those  of  Harrowgate. 

SUMACH.  A  tannin-substance  found  in  commerce  aa  a  coarse 
powder,  obtained  by  the  trituration  of  the  young  branches  and  leaves 
of  several  varieties  of  the  family  Terebinthacea. 

SUMBUL  RADIX.  Sumbul  root  The  dried  transverse  sections 
of  the  root  of  a  plant  whore  botanical  history  is  unknown.  Imported 
from  Russia  and  also  India. 

SUMMER-FEVER.i  A  term  suggested  by  Dr.  Pirrie  instead  of 
hay -fever,  in  order  to  disconnect  the  disease  from  the  popular  notion  of 
its  being  occasioned  by  me  action  of  the  powder  of  flowering  grasses  and 
other  vegetable  irritants.  Dr.  Pirrie  attributes  the  disease  to  excess  of 
sun-light  and  heat. 

SUMMER-RASH.  Essera.  A  popular  designation  of  the  Lichen 
tropicus,  or  prickly  heat,  occurring  in  warm  climates. 

SUN-BURN.  Epheliss.  Discoloration  of  the  skin,  in  the  form  of 
small  irregular  patcnes,  from  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

SUN-PAIN.  A  popular  name  for  hemicrania,  owing  to  its  continu- 
ing at  times  so  long  only  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

SUN-STROKE.  Sojis  ictus.  A  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
sometimes  caused  by  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

SUPER-  and  SUB-SALTS.  These  terms  are  now  seldom  used 
except  when  the  atomic  90  m  posit  ion  of  a  salt  is  unknown,  though  the 
excess  of  acid  or  of  base,  as  the  case  mav  be,  have  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained.   A  neutral  salt  i|  now  considered  to  be  a  compound  in  which  a 
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■ingle  atom  of  acid  ii  combined  with  mingle  atom  of  bus.  Ths  clan 
of  lub-eelta  it  now  generally  termed  bone  wftj,  became  tbe  bus  pre- 
dominate!; and  if  the  number  of  atomi  of  a  ban  entering  into  the 
competition  of  a  batia  tali  ii  to  bo  indicated,  tbe  Greek  numeral  ■  dii, 
Irii,  tttrakil,  ptatt,  die.,  ate  employed ;  and,  convene] j,  the  number  of 
■tool  ofaeid  entering  into  tbe  compoii lion  of  an  acid  eoti  )■  expraaaed 
bj  the  Latin  numeralt  Si,  tri.  Ac. 

SITKR-OCCITITAL  BONE.  In  tbe  doctrine  of  Homologies, 
thii  bone  ii  the  "  neural  rpine."    See  Vtrittra. 

SLTE'RBUS.  A  name  aometimei  given  to  tbe  levator  mentl,  and 
to  the  rectui  tuperior,  from  the  expreauon  of  pride  which  the  action 
of  ibew  m uk let  im parti. 

SUPERCI'LIUM  (nptr,  aboTe,  dlmrn,  the  ovelaah).  The  eye- 
brow ;  tbe  projecting  arch  of  integunw--    J  —•'•  -' —  k-:- 


wbich  fonni  the  nnpef  boundary  of  the  or 
SUPEKFI'CIAL  («f»r,  above,  facia, 
fact).     That  which  ii  upon  the  lurfice,  aa  the  fa 


SUPEKFI'CIAL  (tuper,  above,  facia,  the  race,  or  the  outer  inr- 


beneith  the  integument,  over  every  part  of  the  body. 

SUPERFICIA'LIS  V&LJE.  The  name  ofa  branch  of  the  radial 
artery,  which  it  distributed  to  the  mueslcaand  integument*  of  the  eoia, 

SUPERFXETAITON  (twtrfatath,  a  conceiving  anew  when 
already  with  young).  Literally,  the  impregnation  of  a  perton  already 
pregnant.  Thin  m  a  term  formerly  applied  to  a  luppoeed  nbfequent 
conception,  in  cam  in  which  a  dead  and  apparently  prematura  Tamil  ii 
dieeheivcd  witb  a  living  one  at  a  common  birth. 


i,  and  inserted  in 
of  the  anti-helix.     It  lift!  the  ear  upwarde.    See  Attcilau  «ru. 

SUPINATION  (leynsw,  lying  with  the  face  upward t).     Tbe  act  of 

ling  the  palm  of  the  band  upward,  bv  rotating  the  radial  upon  the 

-P!  .  ..  — ■..  -jIjqj  js  called  pronar""" 

»'■■>,  lying  with  tbe 

11  the  palm  of  the  hi 

BUPPOSlTttRIA  (nnpswn,  to   out   m 

politoriei;  ikimgt  plaad  under ;   preparation 

other  convenient  form,  for  the  local  application  of  certain  drug*.     A 

mippoiitorj  intended  for  the  rectum  only,  ia  aometimea  termed  balaxoi 

SUPPRE'SSION  (rapprtmcre,  to  preat  down).    A  term  applied  to 

-ion  of  any  accretion,  excretion,  4c. 

PURATTOr" 

of  any  tittue.     The  accumulation  of  ptu  in  any  part  it  called  an 

SUPPURATIVES   (luh,    beneath,  pus,   matter).      A    (1 

"  producing  pMtgmeawu  inllammation  :  they  dine: 


SEEL." 


c 
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SUPR  ACOST  A'LES  (supra,  above,  coste,  the  ribs).  A  designation  of 
the  leva  to  res  costarum  muscle*,  from  their  lying  above  or  upon  the  ribs. 

SUPRACRBITAR  («<pra,  above,  orotVo,  the  orbit).  The  desifas- 
tion  of  an  artery  sent  off  by  the  ophthalmic  along  the  superior  wall  of 
the  orbit,  and  passing  through  the  supra-orbitary  foramen. 

SUPRARE'NAL  (npra,  above,  ren,  the  kidney).  The  name  of 
two  capsules  situated  above  the  kidneys. 

SUPRA-SPINATUS  {supra,  above,  spina,  the  spine).  A  muscle 
arising  from  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  inserted  into  the 
humerus.     It  raises  the  arm,  &c.    See  Infra-spinatus. 

SU'R A.  The  calf  of  the  leg,  consisting  principally  of  the  soleus  and 
gastrocnemius  muscles,  together  termed  the  musculus  sura. 

SU'RDITAS  {mrdus,  deaf).  Deafness ;  hardness  of  hearing.  It  if 
functional  or  nervous  ;  occasioned  by  disease ;  or  deaf-dumbness.  The 
term  is  rare.    Surdiqo  is  a  synonymous  word. 

SURFACE-DEPOSIT  (in  Electro-plating).  The  operation  of  de- 
siting  a  surface  of  gold  or  silver  upon  a  foundation  of  cheaper  metal, 
y  the  electro-process.     See  Solid  Deposit. 

SU'RGERY,  or  CHIRURGERY  (X«/p,  the  hand,  Spyom,  work). 
That  branch  of  Medicine  which  treats  diseases  by  the  application  of  the 
hand  alone,  the  employment  of  instruments,  or  the  use  of  topical 
remedies.  Conservative  or  preservative  surgery  is  that  department 
which  relates  to  the  excision  of  joints  and  bones. 

SU'RINAM-BARK.  Worm-bark.  The  bark  of  the  Andira 
inermis,  or  Cabbage-bark-tree,  a  Leguminous  plant  of  the  West  Indies. 

SURRE'NAL  (suit,  beneath,  rw«,  the  kidneys).  The  designation 
of  arteries,  &c,  situated  beneath  the  kidney. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION.  A  term  employed  to  designate 
the  state  of  children  still-born,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  other  deleterious  gases,  by  strangulation,  or 
by  submersion ;  the  respiration  being  interrupted,  the  patient,  as  it 
has  been  strong!  v  but  quaintly  expressed,  die* poisoned  by  his  own  blood. 

SUSPE'NSlON  (suspenderc,  to  suspend).  A  term  applied  to  the 
state  of  solid  bodies,  the  particles  of  which  are  held  undissolved  in 
water,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by  filtration.  The  solid  ia  then 
said  to  be  suspended  in  the  liquid. 

SUSPENSORY  {suspendere,  to  suspend).  A  bandage  for  supporting 
the  scrotum  ;  a  bag-truss.  Also,  a  term  applied  to  the  longitudinal 
ligament  of  the  liver,  to  the  ligament  which  supports  the  penis,  and  to 
the  ligament  which  extends  from  the  edges  of  the  crystalline  lens  to  the 
ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

SUSU'RRUS.  Whizzing;  an  acute,  continuous, hissing  sound.  A 
whisper.    Susurrus  is  also  an  adjective. 

SuTURAL  (gutura,  a  suture).  A  mode  of  dehiscence,  in  which  the 
suture  of  a  follicle  or  legume  separates  spontaneously. 

SUTURE  (in  Anatomy— mere,  to  sew).  A  seam;  the  junction 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  a  serrated  line,  resembling  the  stitches 
of  a  seam.  There  are  the  true  and  the  spurious  kinds  of  suture,  with 
the  following  subdivisions : — 

I.  Stdura  Vera, 

1.  Sutura  dentata,  in  which  the  processes  arc  long  and  tooth-like,  as 
of  the  inter- parietal  suture  of  the  skull. 
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2.  Suiura  serrata,  in  which  the  processes  are  small  and  fine  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  as  of  the  suture  between  the  two  portions  of  the  frontal 
bone. 

3.  Suiura  Hmlosa,  in  which,  together  with  the  dentated  margins, 
there  is  a  degree  of  bevelling  of  one,  so  that  one  bone  rests  on  the  other, 
as  of  the  occipi to- parietal  suture. 

II.  Suiura  Notha. 

1.  Suiura  squamosa,  in  which  the  bevelled  edge  of  one  bone  overlaps 
and  rests  upon  the  other,  as  of  the  temporo-parietal  suture. 

2.  Harmonia,  in  which  there  is  simple  apposition,  occurring  when- 
ever the  mechanism  of  the  parts  is  alone  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
in  their  proper  situation,  as  in  the  union  of  most  of  the  bones  of  the 
face. 

III.  Sutures,  distinguished  according  to  their  situation  on  the  skull. 

1.  Coronal  suture,  which  passes  transversely  over  the  skull,  and  is 
named  from  its  being  situated  at  that  part  of  the  head  upon  which  the 
corona,  or  crown,  given  to  the  conquerors  in  the  games,  was  formerly 
placed. 

2.  Sagittal  suture,  which  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  superior 
margin  of  the  frontal  to  the  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is  named 
from  its  arrow-like  or  straight  course.  It  is  sometimes  continued  down 
the  frontal  bone  to  the  nose ;  this  part  is  then  named  the  frontal 
suture. 

3.  Lambdoulal  suture,  which  begins  at  the  termination  of  the  sagittal 
suture,  and  extends  on  each  side  to  the  base  of  the  cranium ;  it  is 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  X,  lambda.  The  small 
separate  bones,  which  sometimes  occur  in  this  suture,  have  been  called 
ossa  triquetra,  or  Wormiana.    See  Lambdoidalis. 

4.  Squamous  suture,  which  joins  the  superior  portions  of  the  temporal 
bones  to  the  parietals,  and  is  so  named  from  its  scale  overlapping 
appearance.  Near  the  occipital  angle  it  loses  this  character,  and  is 
termed  additanufntum  sutures  squamosa. 

SUTURE  (in  Botany — suere,  to  sew).  A  term  applied  to  the 
junction  of  the  valves  of  a  simple  carpel,  as  the  legume.  The  inner 
junction  corresponding  to  the  margins  of  the  carpcHary  leaf  is  called 
the  ventral  suture ;  the  outer  junction  which  corresponds  to  the  midrib 
of  the  carpel  1  a ry  leaf  is  the  dorsal  suture. 

SUTURE  (in  Surgery — suerc,  to  sew).  The  union  of  the  edges 
of  a  wound  by  stitches,  according  to  the  following  modes : — 

1.  Interrupted  suture.  So  named  from  the  interspaces  between  the 
stitches.  The  needle  is  carried  from  without  inwards  to  the  bottom, 
and  so  on  from  within  outwards. 

?.  Uninterrupted  or  Glovers*  Suture.  The  needle  is  introduced  first 
into  one  lip  of  the  wound  from  within  outwards,  then  into  the  other  in 
the  same  way ;  and  so  on  for  the  whole  track. 

3.  Quilled  or  Compound  Suture.  This  is  merely  the  interrupted 
suture,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ligatures  are  not  tied  over  the  face 
of  the  wound,  but  over  two  quills,  or  rolls  of  plaster,  or  bougies,  which 
are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  wound. 

4.  Staple-suture.    A  method  of  uniting  wounds  without  a  ligature, 
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applicable  to  the  union  of  wounds  in  the  cavities,  to  fistula,  or  to 
wounds  more  superficially  situated ;  adopted  by  Mr.  Startin. 

5.  Twisted  Suture.  Generally  used  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  Ac 
Two  pins  being  introduced  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  thread 
is  repeatedly  wound  round  the  ends  of  the  pins,  from  one  tide  of  the 
division  to  the  other,  first  transversely,  then  obliquely,  from  the  right 
or  left  end  of  one  pin  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  other,  &c. 

6.  False  or  Dry  Suture.  "  In  the  sutura  ticca,  so  called  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sutura  cruentay  where  blood  followed  the  needle,  some 
adhesive  plaster  was  spread  on  linen,  having  a  selvage  ;  a  piece  of  this 
was  applied  along  cacn  side  of  the  wound  (the  selvages  being  opposed 
to  each  other),  and  then  drawn  together  by  sewing  them  with  s 
common  needle,  without  bloodshed."— CaruHjrt/uie. 

SWABBING.  A  mode  of  treatment  of  inflammation  or  enlarge- 
ment of  tho  tonsils,  by  applying  to  them  a  piece  of  sponge,  fastened  to  s 
stick  and  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  "  swabbing" 
out  every  part  of  the  throat,  as  the  process  is  elegantly  termed. 

SWEAT-GLANDS.  Glands  consisting  of  coiled  tubes,  seated  in 
the  dermis,  and  pouring  out  sweat  by  tubular  cbannela  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin, 

SWEATING  POINT.  The  state  of  the  skin  which  is  favourable  to 
sweating ;  it  is  intermediate  between  the  hot,  red  and  dry,  and  the  cold, 
pale  and  dry,  conditions  of  the  skin. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS.  Hidrosis  maligna.  A  malignant  form 
of  Hidrosis,  which  occurred  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
seems  to  he  still  prevalent  in  France. 

SWEETBREAD.  The  popular  name  for  the  thymus  gland  of  the 
calf.     The  pancreas  of  an  animal,  used  for  food. 

SWEET  SPIRITS  OF  NITRE.  Spirit  of  nitrous  ether;  a 
spirituous  solution  containing  nitrous  ether,  the  Sp.  mtkeris  nitron  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

SWEET-SPITTLE.  Dulcedo  sputorum  of  Frank.  An  increased 
secretion  of  saliva,  distinguished  by  a  sweet  taste. 

SWINE-POX.  The  popular  name  of  the  Varicella  coni/ormit,  or 
conical  variety  of  varicella.     See  Varicella. 

SY'CONUS.  An  aggregate  fruit,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  rachis, 
having  the  form  of  a  flattened  disk,  or  of  a  hollow  receptacle,  with  dis- 
tinct flowers  and  dry  pericarps,  as  in  the  fig,  the  dorstenia,  &c. 

SYCO'SIS  (ffufcoxrtc,  a  rough,  fig-like  excrescence  on  the  flesh, 
especially  on  the  eye-lids,  from  <xuxo*»,  a  fig).  Mentagra ;  ficousphyma. 
A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous  textures,  very  analogous  to 
acne,  and  apparently  differing  from  that  affection  only  in  its  site,  namely, 
on  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face,  chin,  upper  lip,  submaxillary  region  of  the 
whiskers,  eyebrows,  and  sometimes  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  is  named 
from  the  granulated  and  prominent  surface  of  the  ulceration  which 
ensues,  and  which  somewhat  resembles  the  soft  inside  pulp  of  a  fig. 

Sycosis  contagiosum.  Under  this  term,  Gruby,  of  Vienua,  nas  de- 
scribed a  disease,  supposed  by  him  to  be  occasioned  by  a  new  crypto- 
gamic  plant,  and  to  be  contagious.     See  Mentagrophyton, 

8Y'IjVIC  ACID.  One  of  the  acids  composing  colophon v,  common 
resin,  or  resin  of  turpentine ;  the  other  is  called  pinic  acid.  The  former 
is  also  called  alpha-resin,  the  latter  beta-resin. 

8YMBLE'PHARON    (<n/*,    together,   fi\i<papo*%    the    eye-lid). 
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Palpebrarum  perpetua  oonjundio.    Congenital  and  permanent  onion  of 
the  eye- lid ».    In  anfylotiepharon,  the  tarsal  margins  cohere. 

SYMBOLS,  CHEMICAL.  An  abbreviated  mode  of  expressing 
the  composition  of  bodies.  The  elementary  substances,  instead  of  being 
written  at  full  length,  are  indicated  by  the  first  letter  of  their  names,  a 
second  letter  being  employed  when  more  than  one  substance  begins 
with  the  same  letter, — thus  C  stands  for  carbon,  Al  for  aluminium,  As 
for  arsenic,  &c. 

SY'MMETRY  ((rv/upcrpfa,  due  proportion).  The  exact  and  har- 
monious proportion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

SYMPATHETIC  INK.  A  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt 
The  characters  made  on  paper  with  this  preparation,  when  dry,  will  be 
invisible ;  on  being  held  to  the  fire,  the  writing  will  assume  a  bright 
blue  or  green  colour;  as  the  paper  cools,  the  colour  will  again  disappear, 
in  consequence  of  its  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air ;  and  the  pheno- 
menon may  be  reproduced  many  times  in  succession. 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVfi.  A  nerve  consisting  of  a  chain  of 
ganglia,  extending  along  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column  from  the 
head  to  the  coccyx,  communicating  with  all  the  other  nerves  of  the 
body,  and  supposed  to  produce  a  sympathy  between  the  affections  of 
different  parts. 

SYMPATHETIC  PAIN.  A  term  applied  to  pain  occasioned  by 
irritation  of  a  remote  part,  as  when  the  branches  of  a  nerve  suffer  pain 
from  irritation  of  its  root. 

SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM.  That  portion  of  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus which  comprises  the  chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia,  the  nerves 
which  they  give  off,  and  the  nervous  cords  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  See  Cerebro* 
spinal  System. 

SY'MPATHY  (<ru/nra0ua,  like- feeling).  The  consent,  or  suffer- 
ing together,  of  parts.  Thus,  pain  is  felt  at  the  termination  of  the 
urethra  in  calculus  of  the  bladder;  vomiting  is  produced  by  irritating 
the  fauces ;  vascular  action  is  induced  in  the  kidney  on  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  skin,  &c. 

SYMPHORE'SIS  (avucpopncrit,  a  bringing  together).  Congestion. 
In  the  present  day  we  speak  of  "  simple  vascular  irritation,"  which  is 
likewise  termed  active  congestion. 

SYMPHYSEOTOMY  (oun<pvai*y  symphysis,  r6nn,  section). 
The  operation  of  dividing  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  cases  of  difficult 
parturition. 

SY'MPHYSIS  (<rvp4>v<m,  a  crowing  together).  The  growing 
together  or  connexion  of  bones,  which  have  no  manifest  motion,  as 
the  symphysis  pubis. 

SY'MPTOM  (ffupwrapti,  anything  that  has  befallen  one).  A  sign 
or  mark  by  which  a  disease  is  characterized.  Symptoms  are  termed 
anamnestic,  when  they  relate  to  the  patient's  previous  state  of  health  ; 
diagnostic,  when  they  serve  to  distinguish  one  disease  from  others; 
prognostic,  when  they  indicate  the  result  of  the  disease ;  pathognomonic, 
when  they  are  peculiar  to  one  malady,  and  to  no  other;  therapeutic, 
when  they  indicate  the  proper  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  particular 
case ;  oftjective,  when  they  can  be  seen  or  otherwise  detected  by  the 
physician ;  and  subjective,  when  they  can  be  known  only  through  the 
statements  of  the  patient.    See  Signs  of  Disease. 
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Symptoms  are  also  distinguished  as  essential,  when  they  are  peculiar 
to  a  certain  disease ;  accidental,  when  produced  by  some  circumstances 
of  unusual  occurrence ;  and  conunon,  when  they  occur,  alike  in  various 
diseases. 

SYMPTOM A'TIC  (<n/pirr«jua,  a  symptom).  A  term  applied  to  a 
disease  which  is  dependent  upon,  or  a  symptom  of,  tome  other  disease, 
as  dropsy  following  disease  of  the  heart,  &c 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY  (avntrrm^a,  a  symptom,  \6yox,  a  de- 
scription). That  branch  of  medicine  which  treata  of  the  symptom*  of 
diseases.    See  Semeiology. 

SYN-  (<tki>).  A  preposition,  signifying  twtt,  together,  union,  Sat. 
For  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  final  n  of  the  preposition  is  changed  into 
m,  before  the  labials  b,  m,  p,  ph,  ps,  &c. ;  into  #,  l9  r,  before  these 
letters;  and  is  entirely  omitted  when  followed  by  two  consonants,  or  a 
double  one,  as  in  «y-stole,  sy -item  y  &c. 

SYNA'CMY  (crOv,  together,  dx^ii,  akme).  A  term  denoting  that 
the  male  and  the  female  organs  of  hermaphrodite  plants  are  matured 
simultaneously,  and  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  term  ^non- 
dichogamy."    See  Heieracmy. 

SYNA?NTHEROUS  (av»,  together,  avfliip,  an  anther).  Growing 
together  by  the  anthers  ;  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  composite, 
and  a  more  expressive  term  than  the  more  common  one,  syngent- 
sious. 

8Y'NAPTASE  (oWytm,  to  bring  into  action).  Emmlsm.  A 
peculiar  matter  obtained  from  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  almond. 

SYNARTHROSIS  iawdpdpvvi*, a  being  joined  together).  That 
form  of  articulation  in  which  the  bones  are  intimately  and  immovably 
connected  together.     See  Articulation. 

8YNCA'RPOU8  (auv,  together,  *apiro't,  fruit).  A  term  applied 
to  fruits  in  which  the  carpels  cohere  together,  as  in  the  poppy.  When 
the  carpels  are  distinct  from  one  another,  the  fruit  is  termed  apocarpous, 
as  in  ranunculus. 

SYNCHONDROSIS  {ovyxovtpvcn*,  a  growing  into  one  cartilage). 
Articulation  by  means  of  inter  veiling  cartilage. 

SYNCHRONOUS  (oOyxpovo*,  contemporaneous).  That  which 
occurs  in  equal  times,  as  the  strokes  of  the  pulse ;  a  term  synonymous 
with  isochronous. 

SY'NCHYSIS  (o-uyx«><m,  a  mixing  together).  Literally,  a  con- 
fusion, or  a  melting;  a  term  applied  to  an  unnatural  fluidity  of  the 
vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  apparently  from  the  breaking  up  and  ab- 
sorption of  its  containing  tissue. 

SY'NCLISIS  (auyicAto-tv,  an  inclining  together).  An  inclining 
together,  as  of  the  bones  of  the  foetal  head  in  the  mechanism  of  parturi- 
tion. 

SY'NCLONUS  ((ruyxXovtw,  to  dash  together).  Multiplied,  or 
compound  agitation  ;  a  species  of  spasm. 

SY'NCOPK  (ori/yfcoin),  a  cutting  up,  a  swoon).  Leipotkymia; 
animi  deliquium ;  anima  defectio.  Fainting  or  swoon ;  a  sadden 
suspension  of  the  heart's  action,  accompanied  by  cessation  of  the 
functions  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  internal  and  external  sensation, 
and  voluntary  motion. 

SYNDE'CTOMY.  An  operation  for  chronic  corneals.  It  is 
described  under  the  synonymous  term  peritomy. 
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SYNDESMO'LOGY  (vvrturuot,  a  ligament,  \oyo«,  a  description). 
A  description  of  ligaments. 

SYNDESMOSIS  (owo'ie-pot,  a  ligament,  from  <rvvt  together,  and 
<5t«,  to  bind).    The  connexion  of  bonet  by  ligament. 

SYNECHIA  (ouvtxiij  continuous).  Literally,  an  adhesion: 
that  of  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline  capsule  is  called  synechia  posterior  ; 
that  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  synechia  anterior.    See  Atresia. 

SY'NERGY  (avvtpy ia,  joint- work).  A  term  denoting  associated 
actfbo,  as  of  the  muscles  which  form  the  movable  apparatus  of  speech. 
To  defective  synergy  of  these  muscles  M.  Lordat  attributed  his  loss  of 
articulation  which  he  termed  alalia,  but  which  is  now  generally  called 
aphasia. 

SYNGENE'SIOUS  fovyytvifc,  connate).  A  term  applied  to 
anthers  which  grow  together  by  their  margin,  as  in  the  Composite.  A 
better  term  is  syn-antherous. 

SYNIZE'SIS  (nwitlnoiv,  a  falling  in).  Considentia  pupill*. 
Collapse  of  the  pupil.    Closure  of  the  pupil.    See  Pis.  * 

S  i  NNEURO'SIS  (jrvv,  together,  u*vpou>  a  nerve).  The  connexion 
of  bones  by  ligament,  formerly  mistaken  for  nerve. 

SY'NOCHUS  and  SY'NOCHA  (<rui*>x<>*»  continuous).  Forms  of 
fever  recognized  by  old  and  by  modern  writers.  Sauvages  defined  Syn- 
ochus  to  be  a  fever  which  lasted  more  than  a  fortnight  without  materially 
weakening  the  pulse ;  whilst  Cullen  used  this  term  to  express  a  fever 
which  combined  the  two  forms  of  inflammatory  and  putrid  fever;  that 
is,  a  fever  which  at  its  commencement  was  inflammatory,  and  at  its 
close  putrid.  A  putrid  and  a  low  form  of  fever  was  called  typhus ;  this 
term  is  now,  however,  applied  to  all  continued  fevers,  and  the  former 
terms  are  seldom  employed. 

SYNOSTOSIS  (ow,  together,  oW  wet,  the  framework  of  the 
bones).  Synosteosis.  The  premature  and  abnormal  obliteration  of  the 
cranial  sutures,  causing  deformities  and  irregularities  of  the  skull.  See 
Skaphokephalism. 

SYNO'VIA  (<rur,  together,  AdV,  an  egg).  A  peculiar  liquid,  found 
within  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  joints,  which  it  lubricates.  The 
term  is  of  obscure  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  Para- 
celsus to  designate  a  disease ;  or  it  may  have  been  applied  to  the  fluid  in 
question,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  albumen  of  egg.  It  has  been 
termed  unguen  articulare,  axungfia  articular!  s,  &c. 

1.  Synovial  membrane.  A  thin  membrane  which  covers  the  articular 
extremities  of  bones  and  the  surface  of  the  ligaments  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  joints,  and  secretes  synovia. 

2.  Synovitis.  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The  chronic 
variety  comprises,  1.  Pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and,  2.  Scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints. 

SY'NTHESIS  ((rurftarfv,  a  putting  together).  A  generic  term  in 
surgery,  formerly  comprehending  every  operation  by  which  parts,  which 
had  been  divided,  were  reunited.  Also,  the  anatomical  connexion  of 
the  bones  of  the  skeletou.  And,  in  chemistry,  it  signifies  the  formation 
of  any  compound  body  from  its  elements,  or  from  bodies  of  less  complex 
composition  ;  as  opposed  to  analysis,  or  the  resolution  of  a  body  into  its 
component  parts. 

SY'NTONIN  (oruirroifot,  strained  tight).  The  name  given  by 
Mulder  to  the  chief  constituent  of  muscle. 
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8VPHIL1S.    Lues  Venerea.    An  infections  venereal  disease, 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  that  of  a  shepherd  called  Sypkilms. 

1.  Primary  syphilis.  "  Syphilis  while  limited  to  the  part  inoculated, 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  connected  with  it."  The  varieties  are  ham 
chancre  and  indurated  bubo;  soft  chancre  and  suppurating  hobo; 
phagedenic  sore  ;  sloughing  sore. 

2.  Secondary  syphilis.  '*  Syphilis,  when  it  affects  parts  not  directly 
inoculated/* 

3.  Tertiary  syphilis.  "A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  later 
symptoms,  when  separated  hy  an  interval  of  apparent  health  from  the 
ordinary  secondary  syphilis.** 

4.  Hereditary  svpnilis.  "  Constitutional  syphilis  of  the  child,  de- 
rived during  foetal  life  from  one  of  the  pareuts.  — Afost,  of  Die. 

SYPHILIS  ATI  ON.  The  repeated  inoculation  of  matter  from  s 
venereal  sore,  upon  the  same  patient,  with  the  intention  of  renderisf 
him  insusceptible  of  fresh  attacks,  or  of  relieving  existing  symptoms. 

SYPHILODE'RMATA.    Siphilides.    Syphilitic  eruptions;  disesi 


of  the  derma,  or  skin,  arising  from  the  poison  of  syphilis.  They  sis 
termed  primitiva,  when  they  proceed  from  the  first  poison;  hereditarily 
when  they  result  from  the  communication  of  the  poison  to  the  fostos  or 
infant.     The  term  should  he  dermato- syphilis. 

SY'PHILOID  DISEASE.  Bastard-pox;  a  term  which  compre- 
hends many  affections  resembling  syphilis,  but  differing  in  the  progress 
of  their  svmptoms,  and  the  means  of  cure. 

SYPHILO'MA.  The  name  given  by  Wagner  to  what  is  generally 
called  gumma  or  gummy  tumor,  which  he  regards  as  a  new  formation, 
and  not  a  disorganization  of  a  previously  existing  tissue. 

SYPHILOPHO'BIA  {syphilis,  and  4>o/9ot,  fear).  Monomania 
syphilitica.  A  morbid  state  in  which  a  person  imagines  himself  to  be 
labouring  under  secondary  svphilis. 

SYRrGMUS(<rupi<r<r<»,'to  hiss).  Ringing,  or  tinkling;  a  sharp, 
shrill,  continuous  sound. 

8  Y  RUT  US.  A  syrup.  A  saturated  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  in 
watery  infusions,  or  vegetable  juices ;  the  proportions  are  generally  two 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  the  fluid. 

SYSSARCO'SIS  {au^  together,  <ra>£,  flesh).  The  connexion  of 
hones  by  muscle,  as  of  the  os  nyoides. 

SY'STOLE  ((rucrroXt},  a  contraction).  The  contraction  of  the 
heart,  auricles,  and  arteries  ;  opposed  to  diastole,  or  their  dilatation. 


T. 

T-BANDAGE.  A  peculiar  bandage  of  the  body,  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  letter  T.  There  is  also  a  double  T-handage,  which 
has  two  perpendicular  pieces,  sewed  to  the  transverse  one. 

TABES  (tabetr,  to  waste  away).  Literally,  a  wasting  or  melting ; 
hence  applied  to  consumption,  or  other  emaciating  diseases,  unaccom- 
panied by  anv  well-marked  local  symptoms. 

1.  Tones  dorsatis.    A  state  of  atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns  of 
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the  spinal  cord,  producing  jaraljiii.     It  ii  also  termed  pWirii  aWm- 

2.  Talx. •  mesrnUrica,  M™ ntcric  diacaae  ■  tuberculoua  disease  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  It  hu  been  termed,  by  Siuviget,  icrofiUa  nwKile- 
rica,  as  indicative  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  of  the  organs  in  which  it 
appears;  and  by  the  French,  carrrau,  which  seems  to  refer  to  the 
hard  md  cutbiou-lilce  prominence  of  the  abdomen;  it  bu  alio  been 

3.  Taba  niumina.     Tibet  ticca.     Watting  of  the  body  produced  by 

TA'BULA  VI'TREA.  The  giauy  talk;  a  term  applied  to  the 
dense  internal  plate  of  the  skull. 

TACAMAHA'CA.  A  reain  procured  from  the  Calofkglltat  ea- 
laba,  a  Qultifemua  plant  of  the  Esiit  Indies ;  it  ha>  been  termed  oftun 
Maria,  green  balsam,  &c. 

TA'CTJLE  CORPUSCLE  (latfitii,  that  may  be  touched,  tangible). 
Tbc  oval  twelling  of  the  nnrUrmma,  or  delicate  fibroui  sheath  of 
tbe  nerve  which  eaten  i  papilla,  in  part*  endowed  with  a  very 
delicate  hiih  of  touch,  at  tbe  tip*  of  the  fingers,  the  point  of  the 
tontrue,  Ac.    See  Cbri.tiscicJi.ju. 

TACTL'S  ERUDITUS  {tactn,  tbe  tente  of  touch,  from  Umgen,  to 
touch).  Skilled  touch  ;  nice  diacri  mi  nation,  by  meant  of  the  finger, 
between  diteued  ptrta  which  simulate  one  another. 

TJE'MA  (Toivfa,  a  bud  or  ribbon,  from  -nltm,  to  ttreteb).  A 
ligature  ;  a  long  and  narrow  riband. 

1.  Tania  hippocampi.  Tenia  fimbriate;  or  the  plaited  edge*  of  the 
processes  of  the  fornix,  which  pan  into  the  inferior  comua  of  the 
Tentrirlei  of  the  brain. 

2.  Tania  lemirircularit.  A  white  line  running  between  the  convex 
surface  of  the  optic  thalami  and  tbe  corpora  striata. 

3.  Tania  Tariii.     A  yellowiafa  'horny  band,'  which  lies  over  the 
"    "  noticed  by  Tuinna.     ""* 

k'NiTsoLf  UH? 


TA'FIA.  Caxt-tpirit.  A  spirit  obtained  by  dittiUatioD,  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  lugir-eine.    A  variety  of  mm. 

TACLIACO'TIAN  OPERATION.  An  operation  for  reatoring 
the  form  of  the  note,  when  destroyed  by  injury  or  disease,  by  taking 
tho  integument  and  cellular  titans  required  for  the  repair  of  the  organ 
from  the  inside  of  the  arm.  The  name  it  derived  from  that  of  Taglia- 
coiii,  a  Venetian  (urgeon. 

TA'HITI  ARROW-ROOT.  Otaktif-Molep.  *  nutrition!  fa-cula, 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Taoca  pinnatifiaa,  a  nitivo  of  the  Molucca 
isles,  and  of  tbe  island,  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean. 

TAIL.  "A  portion  of  an  incision,  it  Its  beginning  or  end,  which 
doei  not  go  through  the  whale  thicknett  of  the  tkin.  ind  it  more  pain- 
ful than  a  complete  incision;  called  alto  tailing."— WtbtUr. 

Tbe  term  tail  it  also  applied,  in  anatomy,  to  that  tendon  of  a  muscle 
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TAIL1 NG  OF  MERCURY.  An  expressive  term  for  the  peculiar 
appearance  exhibited  by  mercury  when  poured  upon  a  flat  surface  :  it 
loses  its  property  of  cohering  into  globular  drops,  and  assumes  the  foim 
of  irregularly  elongated  bars  or  tails. 

TALBOR'S  POWDER.  English  remedy.  The  name  formerly 
given  in  France  to  cinchona,  from  the  successful  use  of  it  in  intermit- 
tent fever  by  Sir  Robert  Talbor.  who  employed  it  as  a  secret  remedy. 
For  a  similar  reason  it  has  at  different  times  received  the  names  of  the 
Countess  s  Powder,  Jesuit*  Powder,  Ac. 

TAT.BOTYPE.  Calotype.  The  process  by  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Fox 
Talbot  produced  sun -pictures,  or  negative  photographs,  on  paper  coated 
with  chloride  of  silver. 

TALC.  A  foliated  majracsian  mineral,  nearly  allied  to  mica,  and 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  Talc-earth  or  bitter  earth  it 
a  name  of  magnesia. 

TA'LIPES  (talipedare,  to  be  weak  in  the  feet;  from  talus,  the 
ankle,  psdare,  to  foot,  or  furnish  with  feet).  Club-foot ;  a  distortion  of 
the  feet  occasioned  by  the  balance  of  the  action  of  muscles  being 
destroyed.     Four  species  are  described  under  the  term  Club-foot. 

TALLICOO'NAH-  or  KUNDAH-OIL.  The  oil  procured  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Carapa  touloconna,  a  tree  growing  abundantly  in 
Sierra  Leone,  much  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

TALLOW.  Animal  fat,  melted  and  separated  from  the  fibrous 
matter  mixed  with  it  There  are  the  white  and  yellow  candle-tallow, 
and  the  common  and  Siberian  soap-tallow. 

TA'LPA.  Literally,  a  mole.  A  tumor  under  the  skin,  compared 
with  a  mole  under  the  ground.     An  encysted  tumor  on  the  head. 

TALUS.  1.  The  ankle,  ankle-bone.  2.  An  oblong  die,  made  from 
the  huckle-bone  of  certain  animals.  3.  Another  name  for  the  astra- 
galus, a  bone  of  the  tarsus  resembling  an  ancient  die. 

TA'MPICIN.  The  name  given  to  Tampico  jalap  resin.  By  the 
action  of  strong  bases  it  is  converted  into  tamjxtcinic  acid. 

TA'MPON  (Fr.  a  bung  or  stopple).  A  plug  for  insertion  into  a 
natural  or  artificial  cavity  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
hemorrhage. 

TANACETIN.  A  bitter,  crystallizable  substance  found  in  the 
flowers  of  Tanaeetum  vvlgare,  or  Common  Tansy,  an  indigenous  com* 
posite  plant,  of  bitter  and  aromatic  properties. 

TANGHIN  POISON.  The  fruit  of  Tanghinia  venenata,  an  apocy- 
naceous  plant,  of  intensely  poisonous  properties.  It  was  the  custom  in 
the  reign  of  Radama,  King  of  Madagascar,  to  administer  the  poisonous 
kernel  of  the  drupe  to  criminals,  under  the  impression  that  their  guilt 
or  innocence  would  be  thereby  manifested. 

TANGLE-TENT.  The  dried  stem  of  Laminaria  digitata,  or  Sea- 
tangle,  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  sponge  as  a  tent. 

TA'NNIC  ACID.  A  acid  occurring  in  the  bark  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  Quercus  and  many  other  trees,  and  in  galls,  from  which  it  is 
procured  in  greatest  purity.  What  is  commonly  called  tannin  is 
tannic  acid  mixed  with  some  foreign  matters.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  value  of  the  substance  in  toe  operation  of  preparing  leather, 
or  tanning. 

1.  Artificial  tannin.  Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  char- 
coal, or  on  substances  containing  charcoal. 
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2.  Tamo-gelatin.  A  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  caused  by  a  mix- 
ture of  tannic  acid  with  a  solution  of  gelatiqe.  It  is  the  essential  basis 
of  leather,  being  always  formed  when  sltina  are  macerated  in  an  infusion 
of  bark. 

3.  Modifications  of  tannin  occur,  and  are  suggested  by  the  terms 
gallo-tannic,  denoting  that  derived  from  gall-nuts;  caffb-tannic,  from 
coffee ;  quino-tamtic,  from  cinchona-bark ;  querci-tannic,  from  oak- 
bark,  &c. 

TA'NTALUM.  A  rare  metal  found  in  the  Swedish  minerals  tania- 
lite  and  yttrotantalite,  and  named  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  its 
oxide  in  acid?,  in  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Tantalus.  Wollaston  pointed 
out  the  identity  of  the  metal  with  Columbium :  Rose  found  it  to  be  a 
mixture  of  tantalum,  niobium,  and  pelopium. 

TAPETUM  (Td-Tnt,  tapestry).  Literally,  a  cloth  wrought  with 
various  colours  ;  a  term  applied  by  some  anatomists  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  choroid,  and,  by  Bell,  to  that  portion  which  has  also  been 
known  as  the  tunica  Ruyschiana.  Dalrymple  denied  that  any  such 
structure  occurs  in  the  human  eye. 

TAPE-WORM.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Cestoiaea,  an  order 
of  Entozoa%  or  parasitic  animals  found  in  the  intestines  of  man  and 
other  vertebrate  animals,  and  characterized  bv  a  long,  flat,  articulated 
body,  without  any  trace  of  intestinal  canal.  They  comprise  the  genera 
taenia  and  bothriocephalic. 

TAPIO'CA.  A  fecula  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Janipha 
ManVmt,  the  Manioc  or  Cassava  plant,  a  surrrutescent  plant  of  the 
or<!cr  Euphorbiacca).  There  are  two  kinds,  viz.  the  granular  tapioca, 
occurring  in  lumps  or  granules ;  and  tapioca-meal,  a  white  amylaceous 
powder,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Brazilian  arrow-root. 

T  A'PIROID.  Tapir-like ;  a  term  applied  to  hypertrophic  elongation 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  from  its  likeness  to  the 
sn«nt  of  the  tapir. 

TAPPING.  The  operation  of  puncturing  a  serous  cavity  of  the 
body,  and  drawing  off  the  fluid,  in  dropsy.     See  Parakentesis. 

TAR.  A  thick,  black,  resinous  substance,  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  pine,  and  other  turpentine  trees,  by  burning  them  in  a  close 
smothering  heat.    Mineral  tar  is  a  soft,  native  bitumen. 

TAR-AKNE'.  The  name  given  by  Hebra  to  a  peculiar  eruption 
caused  by  the  use  of  tarry  application  to  the  skin,  ana  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  a  black,  tarry  point,  like  a  comedo,  in  the  centre  of 
each  papule. 

TAR-FEVER.  A  state  of  febrile  excitement,  occasioned  by  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  tar,  when  rubbed  extensively  into  the  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

TAR- WATER.  A  once  celebrated  remedy,  made  by  infusing 
tar  in  water,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  and,  lastly,  pouring  off 
the  clear  liquor,  now  impregnated  with  the  colour  and  virtues  of 
the  tar. 

TARANTI'SMUS  (tarantula,  an  aniirial  whose  bite  is  supposed  to 
be  cured  by  music  only).  A  peculiar  nervous  affection,  long  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  Lyotna  tarantula,  a  species  of  spider; 
an  affection  described  by  Sauvages,  apparently  a  form  of  chorea.  It  occurs 
in  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  the  "  leaping  ague/*    See  Chorea. 

TARA'XACI  RADIX.    Dandelion-root;  the  fresh  and  dried  root 
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of  the  Taraxacum  Dens  bonis,  or  Common  Dandelion,  an  indigenous 
Composite  plant,  yielding  a  crystallizable  substance,  called  lararacsa 

Taraxacum  coffee.  Dandelion-coffee ;  a  powder  consisting  of  taraxa- 
cum-root, dried  and  powdered,and  mixed  with  coffee. 

TARA'XIS  (rdpafit,  confusion,  from  rapdaata,  to  confound). 
A  term,  like  taxis,  without  any  specific  meaning.  At  one  time  it  bat 
been  applied  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  to  bowel-complaint 
At  present  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  eye,  a 
slight  degree  of  conjunctivitis.  But  it  is  equally  applicable  to  say 
state  of  confusion. 

TA'RSUS  (rapaus,  any  broad,  flat  surface;  hence  rapaot  vottc, 
the  flat  of  the  foot,  the  part  between  the  toes  and  the  heel).  1.  The 
instep;  the  space  between  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  metatarsus.  2. 
Also  the  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  preserving 
their  even  expansion  and  accurate  adjustment  to  the  globe,  and  con- 
taining the  Meibomian  follicles. 

1.  Tarsal  tumor.  A  tumor  of  the  eyelid,  consisting  of  one  of  the 
acini  of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  filled  by  sebaceous  matter. 

2.  Tarsorraphia  (pa  <£tj,  a  suture).  An  operation  for  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  opening  between  tho  eyelids  when  it  is  enlarged  by  sur- 
rounding cicatrices. 

3.  Tarsotomy  {-rifivw,  to  cut).  Excision  of  the  tarsal  cartilages, 
sometimes  practised  for  the  cure  of  ektropium. 

TARTAR  OF  THE  TEETH.  Salivary  calculus.  Earthy  matter 
deposited  on  the  teeth  from  the  saliva,  and  consisting  of  saJivary  mucus, 
animal  matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

TA'RTARATED.  A  term  applied  to  substances  which  have  bees 
treated  with  tartar.  Tartarated  iron  is  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potas- 
sium, or  potassio-ferric  tartrate.  Tartarated  antimony  is  the  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassium,  or  potassio-antimonioua  tartrate.  Tartarated 
soda  is  the  tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium,  or  potassio-sodium  tar- 
trate. 

TARTA'REOUS  MOSS.    The  Lecanora  iariarea,  a  crrptogamic 

flant  of  the  order  Algacea,  which  yields  the  red  and  blue  cudbear.    la 
lolland,  litmus  is  prepared  from  this  plant. 

TA'RTARIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  tartrate.  A  crystalline  acid  pre- 
pared from  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash.  It  exists  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  tartart  or  the  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium.    See  Tartarum. 

1.  Parartartaric  acid.  An  acid  contained  in  the  cream  of  tartar  of 
the  wines  of  the  Vosges. 

2.  Tartralic  acid.  The  first  modification  of  tartaric  acid,  when 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  342°.  The  second  modification  is 
called  tartrelic  acid.  Tbe  paratartaric  acid  undergoes  similar  modifica- 
tions by  exposure  to  heat. 

3.  Meta-tartaric  acid.  A  modification,  by  heat,  of  the  tartaric  add, 
forming  salts  of  greater  solubility.  A  further  modification  by  heat 
yields  the  iso*4artaric  acid,  the  salts  of  which  correspond  only  to  hi- 
tartrates. 

4.  Tartro-vimc  acid.  An  acid,  composed  of  tartaric  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  the  elements  of  ether. 

5.  Tarttxhcarbydric  acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  treating  pyroxylic 
or  wood-spirit  with  tartaric  acid. 
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6.  Tmrtras.  A  tartrate ;  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  tartaric  acid 
with  a  bate.  The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  made  use  of  the 
term  tartris  or  tartrite. 

TA'RTARUM.  Tartar,  or  the  bi-tartrate  of  potash ;  a  salt  which 
is  precipitated  during  the  fermentation  of  wine,  owing  to  its  insolubi- 
lity in  alcohol.  In  the  crude  state  it  is  called  argol;  when  purified,  it 
is  termed  cream  of  tartar,  or  acid  tartrate  of  potassium.  "  It  is  called 
tartar"  says  Paracelsus,  "  because  it  produces  oil,  water,  tincture,  and 
salt,  which  burn  the  patient  as  tartarus  does."  Tartarus  is  Latin  for 
the  infernal  regions. 

1.  Serum  lactis  tartarizatum.  Cream  of  tartar  whey ;  prepared  by 
adding  about  two  drachms  of  the  bi-tartrate  to  a  pint  of  milk. 

2.  Oleum  tartari  per  deliquium.  A  liquid  procured  by  exposing  car- 
bonate of  potash,  called  salt  of  tartar,  to  the  air ;  it  attracts  water,  and 
changes  its  form. 

3.  Tartar,  emetic.  Antimonium  tartaratum.  A  double  salt,  con- 
sisting of  tartaric  acid  in  combination  with  potassa  and  protoxide  of 
antimony. 

TAU'RIN  (taurus,  an  ox).  A  neutral,  crystallizable  substance, 
derived  from  unprepared  ox-bile. 

TAUROCHOL1C  ACID  (taurus,  an  ox,  YoXtj,  bile).  An  acid 
obtained  from  the  bile,  and  named  from  its  yielding  taurin.  Another 
acid  separable  from  the  bile  is  termed  glycocholic. 

TAXIDE'RM  Y  (t^.j,  order,  iipua,  skin).  The  art  of  preparing 
and  preserving  specimens  of  the  skins  of  animals. 

TA'XINE.  A  poisonous  alkaloid  present  in  the  leaves  and  seeds  ot 
Torus  baccata,  or  yew-tree. 

TA'XIS  (ra'£tc,  an  arranging,  from  i-do-o-M,  to  put  into  order).  A 
term,  like  taraxis,  without  any  specific  meaning.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  the  operation  of  reducing  a  hernia  by  methodical  pressure  ot 
the  hand.  But  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  process  of  arranging  or 
putting  into  order. 

TAXOXOGY  (T«/£«t,  order,  \6yot,  an  account).  A  general  term 
for  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  objects  of  any  department 
of  science,  as  of  botany,  &c. 

TEA-OIL.  An  oil  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the  Camellia  oleifera 
of  China,  by  expression.    The  Chinese  term  it  cha-yew,  or  tea-oil. 

TEARS.  1.  The  peculiar  limpid  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the 
lacrymal  gland  and  lubricates  the  eye.  2.  This  term  denotes,  in 
chemistry,  any  fluid  falling  in  drops,  as  gums  or  resins,  exuding  in  the 
form  of  tears. 

TEEL-SEEDS.  The  produce  of  the  Sesamum  orientate,  an  Indian 
plant  of  the  order  Pedatiaccm.  The  seeds  yield  a  bland,  fixed  oil, 
called  qinqitic  oil. 

TEETO'TALISM.  Entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  term  is  formed  by  the  duplication,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  of  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word  total. 

TEGUME'NTUM  (tegere.  to  cover).  1.  A  term  denoting  a  cover 
or  covering,  and  applied  to  the  skin  as  a  covering  of  the  body,  to  the 
eyelid  as  a  covering  of  the  eye,  &c.  2.  A  designation  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

1.  The  term  tegmenta  is  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  scales  of  the  bud. 
These  are  termed  foUaceous,  when  they  consist  of  abortive  leaves ; 
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pstiolaceous,  when  they  are  formed  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  petiole  : 
ttipulaceous,  when  thev  arise  from  the  union  of  stipules,  vhich  roll 
together  and  envelope  the  young  shoot ;  and/u/craceotu,  when  they  arc 
formed  of  petioles  and  stipules  combined. 

2.  The  term  tegmen  was  applied  by  Mirbcl  to  the  innermost  integu- 
ment of  the  seed,  the  endopUura  of  De  Candolle ;  and,  by  Palisot  de 
Beauvois,  to  the  glume  of  grasses, 

TEICHOTS1 A  (rcixov,  a  wall,  o*/m,  sight).  Wall-Eye.  John- 
son defined  wall-eye  to  be  "  a  disease  in  the  crystalline  humor  of  the 
eye ;  glaucoma."  But  glaucoma  is  not  a  disease  of  the  crystalline  humor, 
nor  is  wall-eye  a  disease  at  all,  but  merely  a  natural  blemish. — Tuily. 
In  the  uorth  of  England,  persons  arc  said  to  be  wall-eyed,  when  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  very  large  and  distorted,  or  on  one  side.  Richard- 
son derives  wall  in  this  case,  and  also  whall,  wholly,  whafly-eyed,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hwelan%  to  wither,  to  pine  away — in  allusion  to  the 
faded  colour  or  unnatural  appearance  of  such  eyes. —  Webster. 

TE'LA.     A  web  of  cloth  ;  a  term  applied  to  web-like  tissues. 

1.  Tela  celiulosa  vel  mucosa.  The  cellular  tissue  of  organized  bodies. 
It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  animal  body  in  general,  and  is  termed  inter- 
media vel  laxa ;  it  surrounds  all  the  organs,  and  is  then  called  siricta  ; 
penetrates  into  their  interstices,  and  is  then  designated  stipata ;  and  is 
the  basis  of  all,  serving  in  one  sense  to  unite,  and  in  another  to  separate 
them,  and  is  then  named  organica  vel  parenchymalis.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  consist  merely  of  mucus. 

2.  Tela  adiposa.  The  adipose  tissue  of  animals,  consisting  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  microscopic  vesicles,  grouped  together,  and  connected  by  laminar 
cellular  tissue.     It  is  the  reservoir  of  the  fat.    See  Tissues,  Animal. 

3.  Tela  aranearum.  Spider's  web,  or  cobweb ;  employed  as  a 
styptic,  and  internally,  in  America,  in  intermittents. 

4.  Tela  choro'idea.  A  membraneous  prolongation  of  the  pia  mater  in 
the  third  ventricle ;  it  is  also  called  velum  interpositum. 

TE'LA  VES IC ATCR  I A .  Pannus  vesicatorius.  Blistering  tissue ; 
a  term  applied  to  both  cloth  and  paper  covered  with  a  preparation  of 
cantharidtn.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  the  papier  eptspastique  and 
the  taffetas  vesicant  of  the  French. 

TElLEANGElE'CTASIS  (ti'Xiw,  complete,  ayyttov.  a  vessel, 
iterant,  extension).  A  lengthy  compound  Greek  term  for  vascular 
tumor,  consisting  of  enlarged  and  dilated  blood-vessels.  It  is  also 
known  as  nanms  and  erectile  tumor.  If  the  arteries  are  affected,  the 
disease  is  sometimes  called  aneurysm  by  anastomosis. 

TELEOTOGY  (ri\to*  or  ti'\««o«,  finished,  from  Tt'Xoc,  an  end, 
X6yot,  an  account).  The  doctrine  of  final  causes;  the  investigation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  structure  of  individual  beings,  and  of  the  con- 
nexion and  consequences  of  event?.     See  Dyt- teleology. 

TELEPHONE;  PHO'NOGRAPH ;  tol'CROPHONE.  Three 
instruments  which  indicate  the  marvellous  and  rapid  strides  made  by 
the  science  of  Acoustics  during  the  last  few  months.  1.  By  the  fofe. 
phone,  human  speech  may  be  transmitted  to  distances  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  ear  or  eye.  2.  By  the  phonograph,  sounds  uttered  at  any  place 
and  at  any  time  may  be  reproduced  at  any  subsequent  period.  3.  By 
the  microphone,  not  only  are  sounds,  otherwise  inaudible,  rendered 
audible,  but  audible  sounds  are  magnified.  This  instrument  acta 
towards  the  ear  as  the  microscope  acts  towards  the  eye. 


mutter  obtained  by  oiidi 
procured  from  Roccelln  tinciona. 

TELLU'RIUM  {Ullui,  the  earth).     A  rare  element,  very  similar  to 
selenium,  tad  closely  tilled  to  er*-*—      "■'      -  -  '    '■■■ 


I,  tad  closely  tilled  to  iul] 
lie  earth,  indicate*  (he  clot 


huretted  hydrogen  n 
_»-  .-  .  ,-c™  wui^aad  of  tellurium  and 
it  oxide  of  tellurium,  obtained  by  heating  tl 

TEME'TUM.  Any  Intoxicating  drink  j  heady  wine.  The  root 
(™  it  teen  again  In  the  worda  ibe-iamioi  and  toi»-ulentu>,  the  former 
denoting  abstinence  from,  the  latter  indulgence  in,  strong  drinks.     See 

TEMPER.  What  hu  been  ..id  aider  the  term  Honor  will 
explain  the  earlier  Dice  of  the  word  Temper.  The  happy  "  temper" 
would  be  the  happy  mixture,  or  the  blending  in  duo  proportion.,  oftbe 
fourprinciptl  "humors"  of  the  body Trench. 

TEMPERAMENT  (fc»ir*r™n\  to  mix  together,  to  temper).  Cratii. 

dementi;  t  notion  founded  on'an  ancient  doctrine  of  tour  qualities. 


I.  The  Sanguine  or  SangHimatti  temperament,  indi      ' 
ikin,  ruddy  complexion,  bine  eyea,  n 


fthepre- 
eriied  by 

(the /am  of  the  Roman),  'and  trie  yellow-haired  of  the  Scotch),  fre- 


'  2.  The  il'WMeWie.o'ratrabilariouttemperament.  Thli !■  described 
M  existing  in  a  firmer  and  thinner  frame  than  in  the  preceding  cue, 
with  a  dark  complexion,  black  hair,  and  a  slow  circulation ;  the  nerrona 
tyttem  il  IrM  eaaily  uiuTed  ;  the  disposition  is  grave  and  meditative 
( mediia/nixdiii — G  rego  ty  ). 

3.  The  ChaUrit,  or  bilious  temperament.  Thii  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  preceding,  and  is  marked  br  black  curling  hair,  dark 
eye),  a  swarthy  and  at  the  same  time  ruddy  complexion,  a  thick, 
rough,  br--'  '  


ill,  hairy  skin,  and  a  strong  and  ful 
\,  The  PUepmalie,  or  pituitoua  tern 
i  preceding  in  the  laxity  of  the  akii 


lament!  of  the  Ancient*.  Dr.  Gregory  added  a 
ie  bestowed  on  three  of  the  other*  the  appellt- 
Biiura/ar.  Dr.  Prichard  retains  the  original 
nee.     See  Fdumptrraty. 


TEMPERA'NTIA(/™rwrare,  to  model 
which  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body  ■ 
cold,  acids,  certain  taluj.&c. 
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TE'MPERATURE  (temperare,  to  mix  various  things  in  due  pro- 
portions). The  comparative  degree  of  active  beat  accumulated  in 
a  body,  as  measured  by  an  instrument,  or  by  its  effects  on  otber 

TEMPERATURE  OF  BODY.  The  normal  temperature  of  the 
body  at  unexposed  parts  of  its  surface,  is  98  4°  Fabr.  A  persistent  rise 
above  99*5°,  and  a  continued  depression  below  97  3°,  are  indicative  of 
disease.  The  increase  above  99°  is  the  best  index  of  the  amount  of 
fever  present. — Tanner. 

TE'MPERING.  The  operation  of  heating  iron  to  a  certain  extent, 
indicated  by  the  colour  presented  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

TE'MPORA  (pi.  ottempus,  time).  .  The  temples,  or  that  part  of  the 
head  on  which  the  hair  generally  begins  to  turn  gray,  thus  indicating 
the  age.    The  term  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  number. 

1.  Temporal  fossa.  The  temporal  portion  of  the  lateral  region  tf 
the  skull. 

2.  Temporalis.  A.  muscle  arising  from  the  temporal  fossa  and  the 
semicircular  line  bounding  it,  and  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  coronoi'd  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  draws  the  lower  jsw 
upward. 

TEN  A'CITY  {tenaeitas,  the  power  of  holding).  The  degree  of 
force  with  which  the  particles  of  bodies  cohere,  or  are  held  together; 
a  term  particularly  applied  to  metals  which  may  be  drawn  into  wire,  at 
gold  and  silver.     It  is  absolute  or  retroactive. 

TENACULUM  (tenere,  to  hold).  An  instrument  for  holding  snv- 
thing ;  a  hook  principally  employed  in  laying  hold  of  bleeding  vessels 
in  surgical  operations. 

TE'NDON  (rtVair,  a  tendon,  from  riivw,  to  stretch).  Sinew.  A 
tough,  whits,  shining,  fibrous  tissue  by  which  muscles  are  attached  to 
bones  or  otber  parts  which  it  is  their  office  to  move.  By  some  anato- 
mists the  term  tendons  is  limited  to  thick  and  rounded  sinews,  as  those 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  the  broad  and  flat  media  of  attachment  being 
termed  aponeuroses. 

TENDRIL.  A  prolongation  of  the  petiole  of  a  plant  into  a  filiform 
body  which,  by  clasping  objects  in  its  neighbourhood,  serves  to  support 
a  plant  which  has  a  weak  slsm.  Some  tendrils,  however,  as  in  cucum- 
ber, are  altered  stipules;  and  others,  as  in  vine,  are  transformed 
branches  or  flower-stalks.    See  Cirrus. 

TENESMUS  (TtiircffMov,  from  -rtivw,  to  stretch  or  strain).  A  vain 
endeavour  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  bowels ;  straining ;  painful 
and  perpetual  urgency  to  alvine  discharges,  with  dejection  of  mucus 
only,  and  in  email  quantity. 

TENOSYNOVITIS  (t«V«*,  a  tendon,  and  synovitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane).  Inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of 
tendons. 

TENOTOMY  (rtvoiif,  a  tendon,  Tt/uvw,  to  cut).  Tenontotomia. 
The  subcutaneous  division  of  a  tendon  by  means  of  a  very  fine,  narrow- 
bladed  knife,  introduced  obliquely  through  a  puncture  by  its  side. 

TENSION,  ELASTIC.  The  process  of  stretching  to  their  full 
length,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  tensile  machinery,  those  contracted 
muscles  which  in  the  operation  of  tenotomy  are  divided. 

TENSOR  (tenders,  to  stretch).  A  term  conventionally  applied  to  a 
muscle  which  stretches  any  part. 
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1.  Tensor  tympani.  A  muscle  of  the  tympanum,  which  pastes  from 
the  front  wall  of  the  drum  to  the  malleus,  and,  by  its  contraction,  acts 
upon  the  membrana  tympani,  and  modifies  the  sense  of  bearing. 

2.  Tensor  vagina  femoris.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  and  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata ;  whence  it  is  also  czWed/asdalis. 
It  stretches  the  fascia*  Ac. 

TENT  (ten tare,  to  try  or  explore).  PeniciUus  or  penicillum.  A  roll 
of  lint,  or  prepared  sponge,  for  dilating-  openings,  sinuses,  &c.,  or  for 
preventing  their  closing;     See  Sponge-tent*. 

TENTA'CULA  (pi.  of  tenlaculum,  from  tentare,  to  feel).  Feelers  ; 
organs  by  which,  certain  animals  attach  themselves  to  surrounding 
objects,  &c. 

TENTO'RIUM  (tender*,  to  stretch).  A  tent,  or  pavilion;  Hence 
the  tentorium  certbelk  is  a  roof  of  dura  mater  thrown  across  the  cere- 
bellum.    In  leaping  animals,  it  is  a  bony  tent. 

TEPIDAfRIUM  (tepidus*  warm):  Ther  warm  bath.  A  bath  of  the 
temperature  from  92*  to  98°  Fahr. ;  about  that  of  the  human  body. 

TERATCXGQNY  (Ttparo-yovla,  a  monstrous  birth,  abortion,  from 
rtpac,  TtpoTov,  a  monster,  and  yovli,  that  which*  is  Begotten).  Terato- 
yenesis.  The  production  of  monsters.  Teratology  is  the  description, 
or  the  doctrine,  of  the  production  of  monsters? 

TE'RBIUM.  A  peculiar  metal  discovered  by  Mosander  in  the 
state  of  oxide  in  gadolinite,  Ac.,  associated  with  yttria,  and  with  oxide 
of  erbium,  another  new  metal. 

TE'RCINE  (tor,  thrice).  The  designation  of  the  third  integument 
of  the  ovule  in' plants,  said  to  be  the  epidermis  of  the  nucleus. 

TEREBE'LLA  (dim.  of  terebra,  a  perforating  instrument).  A 
trepan  or  trephine,  for  sawing  out  circular  pieces  of  the  skull. 

TE'REBENE.  A  liquid  obtained  from  the  juice  of  Pinu* paluetris , 
or  long-leaved  pine,  and  some  other  coniferous  plants.  It  is  almost 
identical  in  composition  with  thymol,  the  chief  constituent'  of  oil  of 
thyme.     It  is  a  powerful  de-odorant  and  antiseptic. 

Terebene  powder,  or  cupralum,  is  a  combination  of  terebene  with 
other  active  disinfecting  agents,  mora  especially  the  Cupric  Sulphate 
and  Potassic  Dichromate. 

TEREBILE'NE.  Liquid  artificial  camphor,  obtained  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  into  oil  of  turpentine,  surrounded  by  ice.  A  solid 
compound  is  also  obtained,  called  Kind's  artificial  camphor. 

TEREBINT  Hl'N  A  CHI  A.  Chian  Turpentine :  an  oleo-resi»  flow- 
ing from  the  incised  trunk  of  the  Pistacia  terebinihut,  a- plant  growing 
chieflv  in  the  island  of  Chios.    See  Turpentine. 

1.  'Terebinthina  Canadensis.  Canada  Balsam;  the  turpentine  pro- 
cured, in  Canada,  by  incision,  from  the  stem  of  the  Abies  balbamea, 
or  Balm  of  Gilead-flr. 

2.  Terebinthina  Veneta.  Venice  Turpentine;  the  liquid  resinous 
exudatiou  of  the  Abies  larix,  or  Common  Larch-fir. 

3.  Terebinthiua  oleum.  Oil  of  turpentine ;  oil  distilled  from  the 
turpentine  of  Pinns  pahistris,  Pinua  tseda,  and  sometimes  Pinus  pinaster ; 
imported  from  France  and  America. 

TE RE B RATIO  (terebrare,  to  bore).  The  operation  practised  on 
bones,  otherwise  termed  trephining  or  trepanning.  Terebra  or  ierebrum 
is  a  surgical   instrument,  a  trepan  (Ctlsus).     Terebramen  is  a  hole 

bored. 

T  t  2 
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TER-EQUIVALENT.  Another  name  for  tri-atomic  or  triad,  as 
applied  to  elements.    See  Atomicity. 

TE'RES.  Long  and  round.  The  name  of  two  muscles,  the  major 
and  the  minor ,  which  arise  from  the  scapula,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
humerus.    They  move  the  arm  in  various  directions. 

TERMINOLOGY  (terminus,  a  term,  \6yov,  an  account).  An 
unclassical  term  for  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  investigates  the 
meaning  of  the  technical  terms  of  an  art  or  science,  exposes  hybrid 
combinations,  regulates  orthography  and  pronunciation,  &c  Sec 
Nomenclature. 

TfiRMl'NTHUS  (T*>Mif0o«,  the  earlier  form  of  TtpifiitAo*.  the 
turpentine-tree).  A  variety  of  carbuncle  of  which  the  core  or  slough 
has  been  likened  in  shape  and  colour  to  the  ripe  cone  of  the  pinusabies, 
or  turpentine-tree.    See  Pruna. 

TE'RNARY  (tor,  thrice).  A  term  applied  by  Dalton  to  any  che- 
mical substance  composed  of  three  atoms.  By  ternary  compounds  is 
now  generally  understood  combinations  of  binary  compounds  with 
each  other,  as  of  sulphuric  acid  with  soda  in  Glauber's  salt,  and  the 
salts  generally.    See  Atomic  Theory. 

TE'RNATE  (fonts,  three,  distributive).  A  term  applied  to  parts 
which  are  united  in  threes,  as  a  leaf  composed  of  three  leaflets.  When 
this  division  is  repeated  on  itself,  the  leaf  is  biternate ;  when  again 
repeated,  triternate. 

TE'RPENES.  The  name  given  to  certain  oils,  consisting  originally 
of  hydrocarbons,  yielded  by  the  various  species  of  the  pine  or  fir  tree. 

TERRA.    Earth ;  as  distinguished  from  minerals,  metals,  &c 

1.  Terra  alba.  The  name  given  in  the  trade  to  the  powdered gypewm, 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  inferior  lozenges. 

2.  Terra  cariota.  Tripoli,  or  rotten-stone,  consisting  of  silcx  and 
clay. 

3.  Terra  damnata  vel  mortua.  Condemned  or  dead  earth.  The 
residue  of  some  distillations;  a  .term  synonymous  with  eavmt 
mortuum. 

4.  Terra  foliata  tartari.  Foliated  earth  of  tartar,  or  the  acetas 
potasBs. 

5.  Terra  Japonka.  Japan  earth,  or  Catechu.  This  is  a  misnomerf 
the  substance  being  the  inspissated  juire  of  a  species  of  Acacia. 

6.  Terra  Lemma.  A  bolar  earth,  found  inLemnos ;  a  compound  of 
aluminium. 

7.  Terra  marita.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  curcuma  or  tur- 
meric-root. 

8.  Terra  ponderosa.  Heavy  earth,  cawk,  or  bary tea.  The  muriate 
is  called  terra  pondtrosa  talita. 

9.  Terra  Sienna.  A  brown  bole,  or  ochre,  with  an  orange  cast, 
brought  from  Sienna,  and  used  in  painting. 

10.  Terra  sigUlata.  Sealed  earth.  Little  cakes  of  Lemnimn  earth, 
stamped  with  impressions,  and  formerly  used  as  absorbents, 

11.  Terre  verte.  Green  earth ;  this  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and 
contains  iron  mixed  with  clay,  or  with  chalk  and  pyrites. 

TERRE  FEUILLETETE  MERCURIELLE,  OF  PRESSAVIN. 
This  is  tartarized  mercury,  made  by  boiling  the  oxide  of  mercury  (ob- 
tained \>y  pYtc\^\V&\\\^  \tftotn  a  nitric  solution  by  potass)  with 
of  tartar. 
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TERRI'GENOUS  METALS.  The  metallic  bases  of  the  ear  On, 
properly  so  called,  as  barium,  aluminium,  &c.    See  Metals. 

TE'ftRO-META'LLIC.  Metallic  earth.  A  mixture  of  several 
kinds  of  clay,  pulverized  and  tempered  to  a  very  fine  state,  the  iron- 
hardness  of  the  compound  being  due  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
clays  employed. 

TE'RTIAN  {tertius,  the  third).  A  species  of  intermittent,  or  ague, 
in  which  the  intermission  continues  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  paroxysm 
commencing  at  noon,  and  usually  remaining  under  twelve  hours.  It 
occasionally  exhibits  the  catenating  and  protracted  varieties.  See  Quo- 
tidian. 

TE'RTIUM  SAL  {tertius,  third).  A  neutral  salt,  so  named  from 
its  constituting  a  third  body,  different  from  the  acid  and  the  alkali 
which  compose  it. 

TEST,  CHEMICAL  {testis,  a  witness).  A  re-agent ;  a  substance 
which,  being  added  to  another  substance,  tests  or  distinguishes  its 
chemical  nature  or  composition  by  changes  produced  in  its  appearance 
and  properties. 

1.  Test-mixers.  Tall,  cylindrical  bottles  for  preparing  test-acids, 
test-alkalies,  and  similar  solutions,  by  the  dilution  of  strong  solutions 
to  others  of  a  fixed  degree. 

2.  Test-papers  are  strips  of  paper  impregnated  with  certain're-agents, 
as  litmus  or  turmeric,  and  used  by  chemists  for  detecting,  and  so  test- 
ing, the  presence  of  certain  bodies.  If  a  substance  is  acid,  blue  test- 
paper  will  immediately  become  red,  when  dipped  into  it ;  if  it  is 
alkaline,  red  test  paper  will  become  blue;  if  it  is  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline,  but  neutral,  it  will  not  alter  any  test-paper. 

TE'ST A.     A  shell.     The  shell  of  the  Ostrea  edulis%  or  Oyster. 

1.  Testa  prcBparata.  Prepared  Oyster-shell.  The  shell  is  to  be  well 
cleaned  with  boiling  water,  and  then  treated  as  in  the  preparation  of 
chalk. 

2.  Testa,  in  Botany.  A  general  collective  term  for  the  three  in- 
teguments of  the  seed,  from  their  frequently. presenting  a  glossy,  shell- 
like appearance.  The  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  outermost  of 
these  integuments,  the  interior  being  called  the  endopleura,  the  inter- 
mediate the  mesosperm. 

3.  Testa  ovi.    Putamen  ovi.    Egg-shell.    See  Pellicula  ovi. 
TE'STIS  (literally,  a  witness,  quasi  testis  virilitatis).    Orchis.     A 

testicle;  the  designation  of  two  glandular  bodies,  also  called  didymi, 
situated  in  the  scrotum,  for  secreting  the  seminal  fluid  in  males. 

1.  Testes  muliebres.     A  former  designation  of  the  ovaries  in  women. 

2.  Of  the  Tubercula  quadrigemina  of  the  brain,  the  two  upper  are 
named  the  nates ;  the  two  lower,  the  testes. 

3.  Testitis.  This  is  an  uncUssical  synonym  of  orchitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testis.    See  Orchitis  and  Sarcocele. 

TESTUDO.  Literal  It,  a  shell-crab,  or  tortoise.  A  term  under 
which  Vogel  has  described  a  species  of  wen,  or  cyst,  containing  a  fluid 
which  readily  hardens  into  horn  or  nail ;  also  called  talpa. 

TETA'N  IC  A .  Spastica.  Agents  which  augment  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles,  inducing  tetanus  or  spasm,  as  strychnia,  &c. 

TETANUS  (rtVaifot,  a  convulsive  tension  of  the  body,  by  which  it 
becomes  stiff  as  a  corpse).  This  is  both  a  generic  and  a  specific  term. 
1.  Generically,  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a  more  or  less  violent  and  ri^vd 
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spasm  of  many  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  2.  Specifi- 
cally, it  denotes  the  straight  form  of  spasm,  as  distinguished  from  the 
forward  (emprosthotonos),  the  backward  (opisthotonos),  and  the  tide- 
ward  (pleurothotonos).  These  terms  will  he  found  in  their  alpha- 
betical order.    See  also  Trismus  and  Locked- Jaw. 

1.  Tetanus,  centric  and  eccentric.  In  the  former  there  are  signs  of 
disease  in  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes ;  in  the  latter  the  disease 
is  referred  to  6ome  remote  irritation  conveyed  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
reflected  on  the  muscles,  as  by  a  nerve  included  in  a  ligature,  or  lacerated 
in  a  wound. 

2.  Tetanus  or  trismus  infantum  or  neonatorum.  A  disease  occurring 
in  hot  climates  among  newly-born  infanta,  from  -scanty  or  improper 
food ;  vulgarly  known  by  the  absurd  name  of  falling  of  the  Jaw, 

3.  Tetanus  is  also  divided  into  traumatic,  or  that  arising  from  a  wound, 
which  is  also  occasionally  called  symptomatic  ;  and  idiopathic,  or  that 
which  proceeds  from  other  causes. 

4.  Puerperal  tetanus.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn,  in  the  cases  of 
newly-confined  or  nursing  women,  between  tetanic  or  hysteric  convul- 
sions, and  tetanos  or  .tetanic  convulsions.  Tetanic  is  almost  invariably 
a  benign  disease,  and  very  rarely  fatal;  not  so  ((tanas  ;  the  latter  has 
never  been  observed  except  in  close  connexion  with  parturition,  where- 
as the  former  has  been  observed  during  gestation  or  after  many  montbi 
of  suckling. — Med.  Rec^  1874,  p.  550. 

TETRAD.  Another  term  for  tetr- atomic,  or  quadr-^quivaUmt,  ap- 
plied to  elements.     See  Atomicity. 

TETR  ADYN  A'M  I A  (r«Tpav,  four,  cvvapn,  power).  The  fifteenth 
class  of  Linnaeus' »  system  of  plants,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
six  stamens,  of  which  four  are  long,  two  short,  as  in  Stock. 

TETRAGY'NIA  (tit pax,  four,  yvinj,  female).  An  order  of 
plants  characterized  by  the  presence  of  four  styles  in  the  flower. 

TETRA'NDRIA  (tit pa*,  four,  <Mp,  male).  The  fourth  class  of 
plants  in  Linnaeus' s  system,  characterized  by  Abe  presence  of  four  sta- 
mens of  equal  length.    Sre  ZHdynamia. 

TETRAPHA'RMACON  (t«tp<*«,  four,  <pappaKov,  a  drug).  An 
ointment  composed  of  four  ingredients,  via.  wax,  resin,  lard,  and 
pitch. — Brands. 

TETRAOTOMA  .RENA'-LE  (Ti-rpot,  four,  <rro*a%  mouth).    A 


•cab; 
term  is 

applied  to  every  common  eruption  of  the  skin,  attended  with  desqua- 
mation and  itching.  Compared  with  sea//,  which  relates  .to  incrustation 
resulting  from  the  desiccation  of  an  exudative  secretion,  tetter  would 
signify  a  desquamation  of  cuticle,  «uch  as  occurs  in  psoriasis  and  alphos.** 
— E.  Wilson. 

THALAMIFLQ'RjE  (thalamus,  a  bed,  flos,  a  flower).  A  tub- 
class  of  Exogenous  plants,  having  a  calyx  and  corolla,  petals  distinct, 
and  stamens  hypogynous.  Every  part  of  the  flower  springs  separately 
from  the  thalamus,  without  contracting  cohesion  with  one  another,  as 
in  Ranunculaces*. 

THALAMUS  (0</\a/ioc,  thalamus,  a  bed).  This  term,  as  well 
as  torus  and  receptacle,  is  applied,  in  bo  tiny,  to  the  axis,  growing-point, 
or  disc  on  which  &Q  cartels  axe  seated,  or  in  which  they  are  embedded. 
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THALAMUS  OF  THE  BRAIN  (MXauet,  Oalamui,  a  bed).  A 
term  applif  d  lo  ■  put  of  the  brain  from  which  tbo  optic  nerre  ante*. 
The  tialami  nrrvantm  opticamm  wen  termed  bj  Gill  the  inferior 
grant  ganglia  of  the  bnin. 

THALLEI'OCHIN  lfii\\„v,  to  flourish).  A  term  euggeited  « 
ptefemble  to  dalUiocki*.  by  which  lifandes  and  Leber  designated  the 

THA'LLIUH  <8bXXo.,  a  green  leaf).  A  new  metallic  element, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Crookea,  in  1881,  by  meant  of  epectrum -analysis,  In 
a  seleniferons  deposit  from  a  inlphuric  acid  chamber  at  Tilkcrode,  in 
the  Han  Mountain).  It)  name  is  derived  from  its  producing  a  remark- 
able green  band  mi  the  spectrum,  suggestive  of  the  colour  of  young 

THA'LLOGENS.  A  term  applied  by  Liudlw  to  those  flowerlew 
plant)  which  have  no  axis  of  growth.  They  include  all  the  crypto- 
ram  is,  eicepting  the  feme  and  mouee.  The  term  is  synonymous  with 
Oailopifta. 

THALLCPHYTA  (SaUde,  thallul.  d.i>ToV,  aplant).  A  clau  of 
crypiogainoua  plant),  composed  of  cellular  tissue  only,  without  any 
distinction  of  item  and  foliage,  as  lichens,  alga,  and  fungi.  These  are 
also  called  (Ao/too-m. 

THA'LLUS  rtlnXXdt,  from  8dXX»,  lo  be  luxuriant).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  lobed  frond  of  lid**,  end  to  the  bed  or  fibre)  from  whirh 
many /Wool  ariee.  The  term  is  generally  employed  to  denote  the 
cellular  expansion  of  the  lower  cryptogam oui  plants,  which  are  entire! » 
devoid  of  an  axie  of  growth  or  diatinet  foliage.     See  ThaUvphytu. 

THE' A.  A  genua  of  planta  of  the  order  Tern  Strom  iaceas,  including 
«ear.n<ii),  or  green  tea;  Th,a  AoAm,  or  Hack  tea ;  and  ThtaAum- 
etuis,  or  Aaaa.ni  tea.      See  Mali. 

Titein,  An  organic  cryatallizable  aubstuce,  obtained  by  Oudryfrom 
tea.     It  ia  identical  with  en/™. 

THEBA'INH.  Pamorpkim.  An  alkaloid  procured,  from  opium. 
Its  name  ia  domed  from  that  of  Tfehu,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  the 
alkaloid  harms:  probably  been  first  obtained  from  Egyptian  opium. 

THEBOLACTfC  ACH>.  An  acid  obtained  from  opium,  pos- 
sessing the  composition  of  lactic  acid,  and  apparently  identical  with  it. 

THE'CA  (flri-n,  a  cue).  1.  A  term  commonly  applied  to  thostrong 
fibrous  (heaths  in  which  certain  soft  perta  of  the  body  are  enclosed. 
Hence  the  term  theca  rtrtebraJii  it  the  sheath  of  Che  dun  mater  in 
whirh  the  spinal  cord  i)  enclosed.  2.  In  botany,  the  term  tketa  waa 
applied  by  Grew  to  that  part  of  theetamen  which  contains  the  pollen 
or  reproductive  granules,  but  which  is  now  called  the  mslier.  The  term 
theca  ia  also  applied  to  the  sporangium  of  ferns,  to  the  urn  of  mosses,  Ac. 

THE'CAPHOKK  (rJq(i|,acapsule,d)spi.,-to  bear).  The  stalk  upon 
which  the  ovary  of  plant*  is  sometimes  scaled.  It  is  synonymous  with 
•wopAore,  podogvnium,  4c. 

THKDEN'9  ilAN'DAGE.  A  particular  bandage,  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  brachial  aneurysm  J  it  begins  from  the  fingon,  and  extend) 
gradually  to  the  axilla.  Scarpa  says  that  It  ought  to  be  called  the 
bandaqr  of  Genua, 

THEION  C«iio«)-  The  Greek  term  for  sulphur  or  brimstone: 
fisTo*  anvpor  is  lulphiir  n'ram,  or  native  sulphur  ;  tfnOk  -Wl-wnpafiiroy 
is  prepared  sulphur.     See  J'uiy-thtioKic. 
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THEIOTHE'RMIN.  The  name  given  by  Monheim  to  an  organic 
substance  found  in  mineral  waters,  which  derives  its  origin  from  con- 
ferrals.    See  Zoogen. 

THE'LIUM  ;  EPITHELIUM,  &c.  (0i»Xii,  papilla,  mammilla,  a 
nipple).  The  term  thelium  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  mean  "  a  layer  or 
layers  of  cells."  Epithelium  is  then  considered  as  the  "  thelium  "  of 
free  surfaces,  and  endo-ihelium  as  the  "  thelium  "  of  internal  closed 
spaces.  The  latter  has  also  been  termed  pseudo-epithelium,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  real  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes. 

1.  The  term  epUheliaa,  and  especially  epithelia  (first  declension),  was 
introduced  by  F.  Ruysch.  Referring  to  the  red  part  of  the  lip  (pte- 
labium),  he  says,  "1  cannot  call  this  *  epidermis/  seeing  that  the 
subjacent  tissue  is  not  skin,  but  a  different  substratum  covered  with 
sensitive  (nervous)  papilla*,  which  are  finely  injected  red."  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  that,  as  the  cuticle  lies  on  papillae,  he  will  call  it  Epitht- 
lidu  or  Epithelia,  from  «*-{,  upon,  and  0i|M,  "papilla**  or  "mam- 
milla," and  he  adds  that  for  the  same  reason  he  calls  the  inside  coating 
of  the  cheeks  by  the  same  name. — Ruysch,  F.,  Thesaurus  Anatomiem, 
HI.  No.  xxiii.  p.  16. 

2.  Hence  the  term  epithelia  (changed  in  course  of  time  into  epithelium, 
just  as  platina  has  become  platinum)  means  "  that  which  covers  or  it 
upon  a  papilla,'*  and  consequently  endothelium  means  that  which  is  MtaioV 
a  papilla,  and,  strangely  enough,  is  applied  to  cells  coating  surfaces  of 
wnich  one  great  characteristic  is  that  they  are  devoid  of  papillae ! 

3.  There  seems  to  be  something  attractive  about  "  thelium  "  that 
tempts  writers  to  make  use  of  it.  Already  endothelium  haa  given  rise 
to  a  new  u  ectothelium,"  and  probably  the  word  "  thelium"  will  become 
a  histological  term-of-all-work,  with  as  many  prefixes  as  there  are  kind* 
of  cells.— Med.  flee.,  1874,  p.  434. 

4.  The  individual  characters  and  arrangement  of  any  group  of  cells 
are  perhaps  sufficiently  described  by  the  terms  which  will  be  found  at 
page  211. 

THE'NAR  (0cVap).  Vola.  The  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot     A  muscle  extending  the  thumb. 

THKNARD'S  BLUE.  A  pigment  which  owes  its  delicate  pale- 
blue  colour  to  cobalt. 

THEOBRO'MIN.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Theobroma  cacao ^  or  chocolate-nut  It  corresponds  with  oaffeisu  See 
Cacao. 

THEOMA'KIA  (0io's,  a  divinity,  pavia,  madness).  A  special 
form  of  monomania,  characterized  by  impressions  of  close  and  mystical 
connexion  with  the  Deity,  &c. 

THE'ORY ;  HYPOTHESIS.  The  former  term  denotes  an  expo- 
sition of  facts  and  phenomena  which  are  previously  known,  but  unde- 
termined in  their  relations  ;  the  latter  term  denotes  the  assumption  of 
a  cause  for  facts  and  phenomena  which  are  not  understood.  We  speak 
of  the  theory  of  combustion  and  of  atomicity,  but  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Darwinism.  The  former  term  means  speculation  ;  the  latter,  suppo- 
sition or  conjecture. 

THERAPEUTIC;  THERAPE'IA  (0«paw«u<ni«j  /utfoaoc;  0«p«- 
Vila,  from  6tpairiuu>,  to  take  care  of).  Two  classical  terms  denoting 
medical  treatment,  or  that  branch  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the 
discovery  and  application  of  remedies  to  the  treatment  of  disease.    The 


term  "  therapeutic*  "  i>  not  leu  unclusical  than  the  vulgar  "  rheu- 

THE'RIACA.     Treacle;  the  ancrjetnllitod  residue  of  the  refininr 
oflugar.     (The  term  Theriaea— Hup...*, 

antidote  against  the  bite  ofpoi ----- 

the  "  Iriecle"  of  aid  Enelii 
See  Antidote. 

THEKIO'MA  ( Una ( ssm,  a  malignant  tore,  from  enofor, 
fln>,  a  beast).  An  expressive  term  for  a  malignant  ulcer.  Dii 
uiei  tbe  adjective  term  fiipnidiji,  in  the  sense  of  malignant,  aa 


peratare  througbout  the  yeal 

which  they  are  situated.     Tbe;  are  distinguished  into  the  minentited 

tut  and  tbe  unmineraiiird  spiiugt. 

TUEKM0'DYNAMiC8(BiPfi>j,heat,  J^eiiif  poirer).  Another 
name  for  the  kinetic  theory  of  the  nature  of  heat.     See  Heat. 

THE'RMO-ELECTRICITY  («>>.,,  heat).  A  term  applied  by 
Oersted  to  electricity  developed  by  beat,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  ii  produced  by  tbe  usual  galvanic  apparatus,  which  be  pro- 
posed to  call  AwiVo-electriciiy. 

THERMOLYSIS  (rJ>0Uit,  heat,  \im,  to  decompote).  A  name 
recently  applied  by  Heir  F.  Mobr  to  the  phenomena  of  decomposition 
by  beat,  corresponding  with  Electrolysis,  or  decomposition  by  electricity. 


fHERMO'METER  (Bioim,  heat,  fiai-ow,  a  measure).     Literally, 
U°eff™H 


mercury. 
1.  Fai 


T  afheal ;  an  instrument  for  comparing  th 


iirninl'i  Thermonwttr.  That  arrangement  of  the  scale  of  the 
instrument  in  which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
point!  of  water,  under  a  medium  preuure  of  the  atmoephere,  ia  divided 
into  130  porta,  or  degree*,  the  freezing  being  marked  32*,  and  the 
boiliaji  21:'.°.  Thii  scale  wat  adopted  by  Fahrenheit,  because  he  iup- 
poaed,  erroneously,  that  32  of  those  diviaiona  below  the  freeiing  point 
of  water  (which  was  therefore  0  on  hit  scale)  was  the  am,  or  greatest 
degree  of  cold. 

2.  Centigrade  Thermometer.  Tbia  ia  the  thermometer  of  Celsius, 
which  ia  used  in  France,  and  ii  the  moat  convenient  in  practice  ;  it 
consists  in  tbat  arrangement  of  the  scale  iu  which  the  freezing  point  ia 
marked  0,  or  zero ,-  and  the  boiling  point  100. 

3.  Riaumur'i  Thermometer,  in  thia  scale'  the  freezing  point  it 
marked  0,  or  zero,  and  tbe  boiling  point  (JO".  The  degree!  are  con- 
tinued of  the  tame  tiie  below  and  above  theae  points,  tbgso  below  being 
reckoned  negative. 

4.  These  different  modes  of  graduation  are  easily  convertible :  the 
scale  of  Centigrade  it  reduced  to  that  of  Fahrenheit  by  multiplying  by 
nine  and  dividing  by  five ;  that  of  Reaumur  to  that  of  Fahrenheit  hy 
dividing  hy  four  instead  of  live;  or  [hat  of  Fahrenheit  to  either  of 
theae,  by  reversing  the  process.     Thus — 
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C.    100°  X  9  =  900-^5  =  180  +  32°  =  212°  P. 
R.      80°  x  9  =  720-7-4  =  180  +  32°  =  212°  F. 
Or,  by  reversing  the  order — 

F.    212°  —  32  =  180x5  =  900  +  9  =  100°  C. 
F.    212°  -32=  180x4  =  7'20-r9=   80°  R 
THERMO'METER,  BREGUErS.    A  metallic  thermometer  con- 
structed by  M.  Breguet,  for  temperatures  between  the  freezing  and  tbe 
boiling  points  of  water,  and  depending  for  its  operation  on  the  unequal 
expansion  and  contraction  of  different  solids. 

THERMO'METER,  CHROMATIC.  IThe  name  riven  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  to  an  instrument  consisting  of  several  rectangular 
plates  of  glass  placed  with  their  surfaces  in  contact,  and  intended  to 
measure  the  difference,  between  the  temperature  of  the  glaaa  and  of  any 
body,  solid  or  fluid,  which  may  be  applied  to  it  The  temperature  in* 
duced  in  the  glass  must,  however,  oe  below  that  at  which  the  latter 
would  become  red-hot. 

THERMO'METER  OF  CONTACT.  An  instrument  contrived 
by  M.  Fourier  for  investigating  the  conducting  powers  of  bodies.  By 
means  of  this  instrument  he  ascertained  thai  when  several  discs  of 
different  conducting  substances  are  submitted  to  it,  the  order  in  which 
they  are  arranged  causes  a  material  difference  in  the  conducting  power 
of  the  aggregates. 

THERMOMETRY  {dipun,  heat,  /Mrotw,  to  measure).  The 
measuring  of  temperature ;  the  ascertaining,  in  medical  and  surgical 
practice,  of  the  -elevation  or  depression  of  temperature  consequent  on 
disease,  wounds,  &c,  as  a  guide  to  prognosis  and  treatment. 

THETRMO-MU'LTIPLLER.  An  instrument  invented  bv  Melloni 
for  investigating  the  phenomena  of  radiant  heat.  It  constats  of  an 
arrangement  of  thirty  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony  bars  contained  in 
a  brass  cylinder,  and  having  the  wires  from  its  poles  connected  with  an 
extremely  delicate  magnetic  galvanometer. 

THERMO-PHONE  (tfippn,  heat,  <pwirn,  a  voice  or  sound).  A 
curved  bar  of  copper,  heated,  and  placed  with  its  convex  surface  on  a 
ring  of  lead  resting' on  a  sounding  ooard ;  the  bar  will  then  vibrate  and 
produce  musical  sounds. 

THE'RMOSCOPE  (0tpMl,  heat,  vxtnrim,  to  observe).  The  name 
of  a  particular  kind  of  thermometer,  which  skows  or  ^exhibits  the  enanges 
of  heat  to  the  eye.  So,  pyroscope  is  the  name  of  a  particular  kind  of 
pyrometer. 

THE'RMOSTAT  (0iV/i«,  heat,  7<rr»jM«,  to  fix).  Heat-governor; 
a  self-acting  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  vaporization,  distillation,  &c,  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  unequal  expansion  of  metals  by  heat. 

THERMOSY'STATIC ;  ATHERMOSVSTATIC  (0t>MH,  bent, 
<Tv<TTaTtK*s,  drawing  together).  Terms  employed  by  M.  Calliburcea  to 
express  the  influence  of  heat  upon  the  muscles  of  organic  life  and  tbe 
striated  muscles,  respectively,  the  influence 'being-direct  in  tbe  former, 
but  not  so  in  the  latter. 

TH  EWS.  A  term  originally  applied  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind 
and  disposition,  but  Utterly  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  vigour. 

THIACF/TIC  ACID  {&uo»,  sulphur).  An  acid  formed  by  distilling 
pcntasulphide  of  phosphorus -with  fused  acetate  of  soda. 

TH  ICONIC  (0ttoir,  sulphur).     A  term  employed  by  chemists  to 
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designate  certain  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  Lavoisier's  nomen- 
clature provides  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  hyposulphurous,  and  hypotul- 
phuric  acids.     Here  the  new  term  is  introduced,. and  we  have— 
Hyposulphuric  acid  or  Di-thionic  acid. 
Sulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  or  Tri-thionic  acid. 
Bisulphuretted  hvposulnhuric  acid  or  Tetra-thionic  acid. 
Trisul phu  retted  hyposulph uric  acid  or  JPenta-thionic  acid. 
This  nomenclature  it  unwieldy  enough.    The  symbolical  notation  til 
the  compounds  is,  however,  beautifully  simple.    It  is  Sa,  05,  S3>  Os, 
S4,  0«,  S-,  0«,  respectively. 

THIONU'RIC  AjCID  (0«Iov,  sulpha/,  and  uric).  An  acid- formed 
by  adding  sulphite  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  alloxan. 

THIOSI'NNAMLNE  (0«Zoif,  sulphur).  Modailtne.  A  hitter,  crys- 
talline, organic  base,  procured  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oil  of  mus- 
tard.    See  Sinnamine. 

THORAKQKENTE'SIS  {B*pa£%  BwpaKot,  the  thorax,  jctrrqait, 
the  act  of  puncturing).    The  operation  of  puncturing  the  thorax. 

THORAX  (tt»,»a£).  The  chest ;  or  that  cavity  «f  the  body  which 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs.    See  Chest. 

Thoracic  duct.  The  great  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  and  lying  in  front  of  the  back-bone.    See  Ductus. 

THORI'NUM.  A  very  rare  metal  obtained  from  a  black  mineral, 
called  thorite  ^  and  named  from  the  Scandinavian  deity  Thor.  Thorina 
is  considered  to  be  a  protoxide  of  thorinum. 

THORN-APPLES.  The  fruits  of  two  species  of  Datura,  employed 
in  various  countries  as  narcotic  agents. 

THORNS  IN  PLANTS.  Cuspides.  These  are  twigs  imperfectly 
developed,  which  lose  their  power  of  extension,  and  terminate  in  a  sharp 
point.  Sometimes  they  bear  leaves,  as  in  the  sloe  and  the  haw- 
thorn. They  must  not  be  confounded  with  spines,  which  are  metamor- 
phosed leaves. 

THRAU'SMA;  THRAU'M A  (dpavvpa,  Qpavna,  from  Qpa vw,  to 
break  in  pieces).  That  which  is  broken ;  a  dry  scall.  JEschylus  uses 
the  word  Qpaupara,  metaphorically,  in  the  sense  of  enough  to  break 
one's  heart. 

THRIDA'CIUM.  French  Lactucarium.  Extract  of  lettuce,  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  juice  ^expressed  from  the  stalks  of  the  lettuce 
in  the  flowering  season. 

THROMBOSIS  (o>o'm/9«™,  a  becoming  curdled).  The  process 
of  the  formation  of  thrombi,  or  clots,  in  the  organs  of  circulation.  The 
term  denotes  local  coagulation,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  embolism, 
which  denotes  the  conveyance  of  coagula  from  a- distance.  The  coagu- 
lum,  which  is  usually  fibrinous,  is  known  as  an  autochthonous  clot  or 
thrombus.    See  Impactio. 

THRO'MBUS  (0po'M0o?,  coagulated  blood).  A  dot  of  blood. 
Also,  a  tumor,  formed  by  a  collection  of  extmvasated,  coagulated  bleod 
under  the  integuments  after  bleeding.  When  not  considerable,  it  is 
generally  termed  eccJtymosis. 

Thrombi  have  been  distinguished  into  the  red  and  the  ichiie.  The 
former  are  produced  by  coagulatiou  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels ; 
the  latter  would  form  the  deposition  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
colourless  blood-corpuscles. 

'1HRUSH.    The  popular  name  for  Aphtha.    The  vesicles  of  this 
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disease  have  been  called  by  tome  writers  "  little  white  speck*"  little 
white  "  specks  or  sloughs,  or  merelv  "  a  white  fur,**  from  their  it- 
tending  only  to  the  ultimate  state  of  the  eruption.  The  term  thrush  is 
perhaps  derived  "  from  thrust,  a  breaking  out ;"  perhaps  merely  a  throw 
or  throe.    See  Aphtha,  and  Outturn  albican*. 

THUS  (0vo»,  to  sacrifice).  Frankincense;  or  the  ahietis  resina  of 
the  pharmacopoeia.  Thus  pneparxUum  is  frankincense  purified  by  being 
boiled  in  water  until  it  melts,  and  strained  through  a  hair-aieve. 

Thus  A  mericanum.  Common  Frankincense.  The  concrete  turpea- 
tine  of  Pinus  Taeda,  the  Frankincense-pine,  and  Pin  us  Palustria,  the 
Swamp-pine.     From  the  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

THY'MION  (dumov,  the  same  as  0vpov,  thyme;  Latin,  thymm). 
1.  A  warty  excrescence,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  bunch  of  lists? 
/lower.    2.  A  glandular  substance  in  the  chest  of  young  »«*->»l«t  is 
calves  the  sweetbread. — Galen. 

THYMICSIS  (difitov,  a  large  wart).  A  name  given  by  Swediav 
to  frambonia,  arranged  by  him  under  the  division  of  cachectic  ulcers. 

THY'MOL.  Thymic  Acid.  An  acid  derived  from  oil  of  thyme, 
and  cspable  of  being  advantageously  substituted,  as  a  disinfectant,  for 
carbolic  acid  or  creasote. 

THYMUS  GLAND  (dvpos,  a  kind  of  onion).  A  glandular  tub- 
stance  situated  behind  the  sternum,  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  It  is  of 
considerable  sire  in  the  embryo  and  the  infant,  decreases  with  age,  and 
disapnears  in  the  adult.  In  the  calf  and  the  lamb  it  is  called  the 
sweetbread. 

THY'REO-  (0vfioc,  a  shield).  Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  parts  attached  to  the  thyreoid  (cldoc,  likeness)  or  shield-like 
cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

1.  T/iyreo-arytcenotdeus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  thyreoid  and 
inserted  into  the  arytenoid  cartilage.     It  widens  the  glottis. 

2.  Thyrto-rpiglottideus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  thyreoid  carti- 
lage, and  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  epiglottis.  It  has  been  divided 
by  Albinus  into  the  major  and  the  minor. 

3.  Thyreo  hyoideus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  thyreoid  cartilage, 
and  inserted  into  the  os  hyqi'des.  It  brings  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone 
towards  each  other. 

4.  Thyreo-pharyngeu*.  A  designation  of  the  constrictor  inferior 
muscle,  from  its  arising  from  the  thyreoid  cartilage. 

5.  ThyreO'staphylinuM.  A  designation  of  the  palato-phary  ugeus 
musole,  from  its  origin  and  insertion. 

THY'ROID  BODY.  A  body  composed  of  two  oval  lobes,  which 
are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  and  are  connected  together 
by  means  of  an  isthmus,  which  crosses  its  upper  rings.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  thyroid  gland,  but  improperly  so,  as  it  bat  no  excretory  duct. 
It  is  the  seat  of  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

1.  Thyroid  cartilage.  The  shield -like  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  con- 
sisting of  a  broad  plate  of  gristle,  projecting  forward,  and  popularly 
known  by  the  name  "  Adam's  apple. 

2.  Thyroid  axis.  A  short  trunk  arising  from  the  front  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery. 

3.  Thyroiditis.    Inflammation  of  the  thyroid  body. 
THY'ROTOMY  (thyroid,  and  ti'm**,  to  cut).     Incision  of  the 

thyroid  body  lot  the  xtxaovsl  of  laryngeal  growths. 
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THY'RSUS  (Sipnot,  the  Bacchic  thyrsus).  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence, consisting  of  a  compact  panicle,  the  middle  branches  of  which 
are  longer  then  thoee  of  tbe  apex  or  hue,  u  in  lilac,  privet,  and  horae- 

Tl'BIA.     Literally,  a  flute  or  pipe.     Tbe  ibin-bone;  or  the  great 


bone  of  tbe  kg.  Mora*)  from  itereeemblancetoapipe,  the  upper  port 
iteming  the  expanded  or  trumpet-like  end,  tbe  lower  part  the  flute 


if  the  pipe. 

Tibiatii.  The  name  of  two  muaelea  of  (he  tibia,  the  anticut  or  flexor, 
and  the  patient  or  extensor  tarsi  tibialis. 

TIC.  1.  A  Knmd  expressive  of  the  action  it  import* ;  derived  from 
the  pungent  itroke  of  pain,  reeembliug  the  bite  of  an  insect,  or  from 
tbe  aound  made  by  honea,  which  bite  tbe  manger  when  tliui  affected. 
3.  According  to  the  Dictionnaire  tie  Trivoux,  the  word  Tic  ii  aaid  to 
mean,  firat,  a  vicious  trick  that  horses  have  or  biting  the  manger;  and 
secondly,  "a  sort  of  eonvuliivo  Mmnnl,  to  wbich  some  persona  are 
subject."  Theae  twitehinga  not  being  accompanied  with  pain,  tbe 
epithet  "douloureux*1  waa  added  to  distinguish  these  of  neuralgia  from 
every  other  tort 

1.  Tic  doulcmrttx.  An  affection  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerrei,  or  the 
nerves  of  mialion  in  the  face  ;  it  may  have  its  seat  in  other  sentient 
nervea.     It  is  the  triimut  dolarificut  of  Salvages,     See  ivenro/cia. 

affection  of  the  levewtk  pair  of  nerves,  or  the  nerrea  of  trprtaion:  on 
being  excited,  the  face  of  the  patient  it  variously  and  spasmodical  It 
drawn  on  one  aide,  without  pan.  It  aeema  to  be  occasioned  sometimes 
by  exposure  to  cold. 

3.  Etymology.  Dr.  Good  considered  tbe  word  fie  to  be  a  caae  of 
onomatopoeia,  or  aound  expreaijve  of  the  action  it  imports.  The  "  tic 
doloureux  "  ie  railed  "  dolor  crucians  faciei,"  by  Fothergill  ■  "  trismus 
msxillaris"  and"  trismus  dolorificui,"  by  Sauvages;  "  proaopalgia," by 
Swediaur;  "neuralgia  faciei,"  by  Good;  "eutalgia  dolorosa,"  by  Young. 

TICK  (/iow,  Fr.).  The  name  of  a  variety  of  Attrida,  constituting 
the  Ricixita  of  Latreille.  The  term  is,  however,  popularly  applied  to 
the  ooflrar  tcalmi,  or  itch-mite,  found  under  the  skid  in  tbe  pustules  of 
a  well-known  cutaneous  disease. 

TrGLlt  OLEUM.  Oil  expreaaed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Crata» 
tialinm,  a  Eophorbiaceotia  plant,  Indigenous  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The 
seeds  are  known  under  the  namee  grans  Molucca,  tiglii  grana.  and 
grana  tiglia;  their  acrid  principle  is  called  ttgtin.     The  wood  of  the 

Tl'MFIONlNE.  An  alkaloid  procured  from  Ttmbo  root,  tho  root 
of  Foalioia  yiiwila,  used  aa  a  poultice  in  Brazil  in  affections  of  tbe 
liver.—/"*.  Journal. 

TIMBRE,  A  French  term  Tor  tbe  sound  or  a  belt,  and  applied  to 
a  peculiar  aound  of  the  voice,  "each  syllable  being  accompanied  with  a 

according  to  the  French  language), in  avert  low  tone,  give,  a  very  good 
idea  of  tin  i  whispering  noise,"— Dr.  Deeatx. 

TIME.  A  term  in  phrenology  indies  lire  of  the  faculty  which  con- 
ceives the  duration  of  phenomena,  their  simultaneouineaa  oraucceaaion 
Iti  organ  is  aeated  above  the  middle  of  the  eye-brow. 
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TIN.  'Slannum.  A  white  metal,  found  in  its  purest  condition  ia 
Malacca,  and  in  its  greatest  quantity  in  Cornwall.  It  was  known  to  the 
Ancients  by  the  name  kassiteros,  from  the  British  Kaatiteridea.  The 
Alchemists  called  it  Jove  or  Jupiter.    See  Stannum. 

1.  Granulated  tin*  Grain- tin.;  prepared  by  fusing  the  metal  and 
pouring  it  into  cold  water;  It  is  now  introduced  for  the  preparation  of 
chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Tin-foil  (folium,  a  leaf).  Leaf-tin  ;  an  alloy  composed  chiefly 
of  tin,  with  a  small  portion-  of  lead,  sold  in  the  form  of  a  leaf  of 
about  the  1-1 000th  part  of  an  inch  in<thickness. 

Tl'SCM  OS  (tincoi  a  tench).  Museau  de  tamehe.  The  tench's 
mouth ;  a  designation  of  the  o»  uteri,  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  tench's  mouth. 

TI'NCAL.  Crude  borax,  as  it  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
yellow  greasy  crystals.  When  purified,  it  constitutes  the  refined  boras 
of  commerce. 

TINCTU'RA  (Umgerti  to  tinge).  A*  solution  ofcertain  principles  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  in  alcohol,  proof-spirit*  or  spirit  of  greater 
or  less  density.  Thus,  there  are  alcoholic  tinctures,  ethereal  tinctures, 
medicated  trims,  and-,  when  distillation  is-  employed  to  aid  the  extrsc- 
tionv  particularly  of  volatile  oils,  the  result  is  termed  a  spirit,  at  of  rose- 
mary. Tinctures  are  termed  simple,  when  one  substance  only  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  solvent;  compound,  when  two  or  more  are  employed. 

Tl'NEA*  Any  gnawing  worm;  a  moth,  or  wood-worm.  This  is 
one  of  those  words  which*  like  psoriasis  and  porrigo,  have  uxmdered  ss 
search  of  a  meaning.    For  instance — 

1.  In  Tinea  lactea,  we  have  the  Eczema  infantile,  cruiu  lactea,  or 
milk-crust  of  infants,  when  the  thick  crust  forms  upon  the  head*  ia 
tinea  mucosa,  the  same  disease  with  its  muco-purulent  secretion ;  ia 
tinea  granulata,  the  same  disease,  again,  with  its  broken  mortar-like 
crusts ;  in  tinea  furfuraceat  once  more,  the  same  disease  with  its  fur- 
furaceous  desquamation. 

2.  In  Tinea  amiantacea-und  porrigo  asbestina  of  Alibert,  we  have  the 
Eczema  capitis,  when  the  hairs,  encrusted  by  the  ichorous  secretion, 
present  the  appearance  of  asbestos,  the  dried  sheaths  resembling  the 
"  pellicles  that  envelope  the  sprouting  feathers  of  young  birds." 

3.  In  Tinea  favosa,  lupinosa,  and  maligna,  we  nave  different  stages 
of  Favus,  the  crusted  or  honey-comb  ringworm. 

4.  In  Tinea  capitis,  nummularis)  and  tonsurans,  we  have  to  many 
phases  of  Tricbosis  furfuracea,  the  common  or  scurfy  ringworm. 

5.  Recently,  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  has  suggested  that  the  word  Tinea  be 
used  in  a  generic  sense  to  signify  the  group  of  parasitic  diseases  in  which 
the  lesion  of  the  hairs  and  epithelium  is  pathognomonic;  "  it  being  un- 
derstood that  Tinea  is  composed  of  a  specific  state  of  soil  (debility),  a 

fungus,  and  the  lesion  produced  by  that  fungus." 

Tl'NE  A  UNGU'IUM  (tinea,  any  gnawing  worm,  unguis,  a  nail). 
Erosion  of  the  nails. 

TINNITUS  AU'RIUM  (tinnire,  to  tinkle,  as  metals).  Ringing  in 
the  ears,  generally  owing  to  some  disordered  state  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
and,  perhaps,  analogous  to  the  flashes  of  light  sometimes  perceptible  in 
disordered  states  of  the  retina. 

Tl'SAN  DE  FELTZ.  A  remedy  sometimes  used  in  cutaneous 
disease* ;  prepared  from  tarsaparilla,  crude  antimony,  and  isinglass. 
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TISSUES,  ANIMAL  (tissue,  Fr.  anything  interwoven).  Tela. 
A  general  term  for  the  web-like  textures  which  constitute  the  elemen- 
tary structures  of  the  animal  body. 

1.  Cellular  tissue.  A  former  designation  of  whatis  now  more  correctly 
described  as  areolar,  connective,  or  filamentous  tissue. 

2.  Adipose  tissue.  A  variety  of  the  preceding  tissue,  constituting  a 
reservoir  for  the  deposition  of  adeps  or  tat    See  Tela  adiposa. 

3.  Reticular  tissue.  A  variety  of  the  cellular  tissue,  in  which  the 
cellules  are  larger,  and  the  laminae  and  fibres  by  which  they  are  bounded 
much  thinner  and  more  delicate. 

4.  Fibrous  tissue.  This  tissue,  the  basis  of  which  is  condensed  cel- 
lular tissue,  consists  of  the  membrane  which  covert  the  bones  and 
cartilages  (the  periosteum  and  the  perichondrium) ;  of  the  muscular 
aponeuroses  or  fascis ;  of  the  membrane  which  envelopes  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord ;  of  the  tunica  sclerotica ;  of  the  pericardium  ;  of  ligaments, 
tendons,  &c  All  these  parts,  though  apparently  independent  of  one 
another,  are  closely  connected  together,  and  form  a  peculiar  system. 

5.  Compact  tissue.  A  tissue  formed  by  fibres  placed  so  close  together 
as  to  leave  no  intervals ;  it  exists  at  the  surface  of  bones,  and  forms  the 
walls  of  the  various  apertures  and  canals  which  may  occur  in  them. 
The  bones  of  the  skull  consist  of  cellular  tissue,  called  diploe  or  medir 
tullium,  placed  between  two  thin  tables  of  compact  tissue. 

6.  Adventitious  or  accidental  tissue.  A  morbid  production  in  general, 
either  of  entirely  new  formation,  er  resembling  any  of  the  natural  tis- 
sues of  the  body. 

TISSUES,  VEGETABLE  (tissue,  Fr.  for  anything  interwoven). 
A  general  term  for  the  web-like  textures  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
vegetable  structures.  These  are  membrane  andjibre,  and  the  variety 
of  forms  presented  by  combinations  of  these  substances  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  various  terms  by  vegetable  anatomists. 

1.  Cellular  tissue.  Tissue  composed  of  membrane  in  the  form  of 
cells  whose  length  does  not  greatly  exceed  their  breadth.  This  is  also 
called  utricular  and  vesicular  tissue ;  tela  eelhdosa  by  Link ;  and 
parenchyma  by  Lindley  and  others.  It  constitutes  the  entire  substance 
of  thallogens,  which  are  hence  called  ceUulares,  or  cellular  plants. 

The  special  varieties  of  cellular  tissue  are  named  from  their  forms, 
as  cubical;  columnar,  including  the  cylindrical  and  the  prismatical; 
dodecahedral,  the  natural  form  of  the  cells  when  they  are  of  equal  size 
and  exert  equal  pressure  on  one  another,  the  transverse  section  presenting 
a  hexagonal  form ;  stellated,  or  star-like ;  tabulated,  conical,  oval, 
fusiform,  sinuous,  branched,  &c. 

2.  Fibro-cellular  tissue.  Tissue  composed  of  cells,  in  the  inside  of 
which  fibres  are  generated.  This  is  also  called  inenchyma,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished into  two  kinds,  viz.  the  genuine,  in  which  the  fibre  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  on  the  inside  of  the  cell :  and  the  spurious,  in  which 
the  fibre,  either  by  absorption  or  union  of  its  various  parts,  forms  rings, 
bars,  dots,  and  other  appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  cell.  The  spurious 
form,  accordingly,  includes  the  porous  and  dotted  cells  of  many  writers, 
the  cellule  porosae  and  punctata*  of  Link. 

3.  Bothrenchyma  (p.  t>3).  The  name  of  a  tissue  forming  a  transition 
link  from  porous  cells  to  porous  tubes ;  it  consists  of  truncated  porous 
cells  placed  upon  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  which  becomes 
a  tube  by  the  absorption  or  removal  of  the  cellular  partitions.    To 
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porous  vascular  tissue,  of  which  the  partition  or  union  of  the  cell*  is 
not  visible,  Lindlcy  applied  the  term  continuous  bothrenchyma;  in 
cases  in  which  the  points  of  union  are  evident,  he  used  the  term  arts- 
culated  bothrenchyma. 

4.  Vascular  or  Tultular  tissue.  Tissue  composed  of  cylindrical  tubes 
of  membrane,  continuous,  or  overlapping  one  another  at  their  ends.  It 
is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  vir.  pleurenchyma,  woody  tisane,  or 
vasa  fibrosa  of  Link,  in  which  the  sides  of  the  tubes  are  thickened  and 
taper  to  each  end  ;  and  cmenchyma,  or  laiiciferous  tissue,  in  which  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  anastomose  and  convey  a  peculiar  fluid  called  lata. 
By  older  writers,  these  tubes  were  termed  vasa  propria  or  peculiaria; 
by  Link,  vasa  opophora. 

5.  'Fibro-vascular  tissue.  Tissue  composed  of  tubes,  in  the  inside  of 
which  one  or  more  spiral  fibres  are  more  or  less  perfectly  developed. 
This  tissue  is  termed  trachenchvma  (p.  660) ;  by  Link  it  was  celled  vasa 
spiroidea.  The  same  writer  distinguishes  this  tissue  as  genuine  and 
spurious  :— 

a.  The  genuine  fibro-vascular  tissue  includes  all  those  vessels  which 
possess  perfect  fibres.  These  are,  1,  the  spiral  vessel,  in  which  one  or 
more  fibres  run  continuously  along  its  sides  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
2,  the  annular  vessel  or  duct,  consisting  of  tubes  with  perfect  rings  of 
fibre  on  their  sides,  arising  from  interruption  of  the  spires  and  union  of 
the  broken  ends ;  and  3,  monili/orm  vessels,  in  which  there  are  succes- 
sive dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  tubes,  and  a  perfect  spiral  fibre 
in  their  inside. 

6.  The  spurious  fibro- vascular  tissue  includes  the  following  forms  :— 
1,  scalari/orm  vessels,  consisting  of  tubes  mostly  prismatical,  with  spots 
on  their  walls  resembling  bars  or  straps,  arranged  one  above  another  in 
a  ladder-like  form  ;  2,  porous  vessels,  or  tubes  with  bright  snots  upon 
their  walls,  constituting  the  "continuous  bothrenchyma "  of  Lindler; 
and  3,  dotted  vessels,  which,  like  the  dotted  cells,  have  dark  spots  on  the 
iuside  of  their  membranous  walls,  with  a  circle  around  each  spot.  This 
is  called  glandular  xcoody  tissue,  and  was  specially  termed  by  Meyen 
prosenchyma. 

TITA'NIUM  (rlravot,  calx).  A  metal  which,  in  the  form  of 
peroxide,  or  titanic  acid,  constitutes  several  minerals,  as  menachanite, 
iserine,  &c. 

TITHON'ICITY.  Another  term  for  Actinism,  derived  from  the 
classical  name  Titbonus,  the  husband  of  Aurora.     See  Actinism. 

TITILL  ATION  (titillare,  to  tickle).  The  act  of  tickling,  suggested 
as  a  remedy  for  paralysis.  A  feather  is  passed  lightly  across  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  three  or  four  times  daily,  uutil  laughter  is  occasioned. 

TITRATION  {titre,  Fr.  standard).  Volumetric  analysis.  The  che- 
mical process  of  analysis  by  means  of  standard  solutions.    See  Analysis, 

T1TUBAT10  (titubare,  to  stagger).  Fidgets.  General  restlessness, 
accompanied  with  a  perpetual  desire  of  changing  the  position. 

TOADSTOOLS.  Fungi  venenati.  Poisonous  fungi ;  these  include 
all  the  species  of  Amanita,  a  sub-genus  of  Agaric  us.  See  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  article  Poisons. 

TO'DDY.  Palm-wine ;  prepared  by  fermentation,  from  the  sugar 
of  the  Cocos  nuci/era,  or  Cocoa-nut-palm. 

TOILE  PRK'PARE'E  'A  LA  CIRE.  A  blistering  plaster  em- 
ployed  by  the  French,  auA  ^tcnared  by  spreading  on  cloth  eight  parts  of 
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white  wax,  four  parti  of  oliTB-oil,  ind  one  part  of  turpentinc- 
■nd  OuOnurl. 
TOKO'LOGY  (W™,  ■  birth,  Mwt,  u\  iceonnl).    A  Ore. 


ho  power  poHeesed  b j  diseued  penona  of  mpporting 
4iir.li  would,  perhepi,  be  i./ofcrnifc  in  aiuteof  hculth. 
,  -TO'MIA,  -TO'MY  (t..i|,  lection,  from  -rtpm. 


-TOM,  -to: 

■     '  "  word!  dent 


which  cannot  be  eut ;  cyiti^orae.-nympho-fomia 
TOM  BAC.    Ad  »11ot  of  copper  and  line,  *  •[ 
teniae  include!  the  addition  otiraenic. 


TOME'NTUM  CE'REBRI  ffoiweB/tMi.,  Huffing  for 
The  name,  given  to  nunierout  minute,  ttraight  Ttuel*,  [ 
pin  miter  to  the  grey  tntntinco  of  the  cerebrum. 

TONGA.  An  intoxicating  beverage,  made  by  the 
Ande*  from  tho  fruit  of  tho  Daiura  lawaanta,  or  Re 
ii  drink  they  beliei 


cation  with  the  ipimi  of  their  forefather!. 

TONGUE,  iimgna.  A  muscular  organ  devoted  to  tho  functioni  o 
taite.  deglutition,  and  articulation.     See  Papilla. 

TONGUE-TIE.  LiKpafmata.  Anaffeclioninwhichthefrarnumlin 
gun  ii  ihorter  than  utu  if,  confining  the  ipei  of  the  tongue  lothrlower  in 

TONIC  SPASM  (to™,  lone).  A  term  sometime!  applied  b 
that  form  of  ipaim  in  which  the  contracted  fibrei  remain  fori  long  tim 
■■i«id,  is  in  tetanus. 

TONI'CITY.     A  property  of  the  mn* 

_!  HillerUn  irr—-!-      J- 

Derrn  and  the  l 

larynx  thii  organ  ii  kepi  open,  whereat  It  become!  partiaUy  rloied  on 
dividing  the  recurrent  nervei ;  by  thi»  power  the  fu-e  ii  (ymmeiricBl, 
wbereii  it  become!  distorted,  when  the  seventh  nerve  on  one  side  i. 
paralyzed  ;  by  thii  power  the  iphineten  are  kept  closed.  &c. 

The  term  tonicity  it  often  uard  lynonymouily  with  elssticity,  to 
denote  thii  property  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

TO'NICS  (Witt,  tone,  from  tiih,  to  atretch).  Analtptici.  Medi- 
cine! which  mtore  the  tension  ind  Tigour  of  tho  muiculir  fibre,  when 
it  ii  weakened  and  relaxed. 

TONO'METRY  (to'™*,  lone,  uirp,'.,  to  meaiure).  A  modo  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  intraocular  pressure  by  means  of  in  initni- 

TO'NSILS  (t»-W*).  The  two  round  globular  bo-liei  lituated 
between  the  pillin  of  the  velom  palati.  They  an  called,  from  their 
■hipc,  amygdala  01    " 

'     ''' — " ■'-'-      *.n  unrumeai  term  tor  11 

Miliaria,  inflammatory  m 
throat.  quinsv,  &r. 

2.  TantiilaiiUumaanila.  Enliried  touiili.  Hypertrophy  of  the  tontils. 

TOOTH-RASH.  The  popular  de.ignilion  of  the  Slnpk'Uu  confer- 
!■>,  from  in  occurring  from  the  irritation  of  teething. 

TO'PHUS  (toiJjoi,  i  crumbling  gravel-stone).    A  swelling  which 
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particularly  affects  a  bone,  or  the  periosteum  ;  a  chalk-stone,  deporite*1 
in  different  structures,  in  gout  Tophus  or  to/us  is  the  Latin  term  fa 
tufa  or  tuff,  a  variety  of  volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy  texture. 

Tophaceous.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  bodies  found  in  the  loop. 
resembling  stone,  and  consisting  of  cartilage,  with  points  here  asd 
there  of  incipient  ossification. 

TO'PICA  (rdirov,  a  place).  A  class  of  medicine*  employed  fsr 
their  external  or  topical  effects.  They  are  called  mecAam&xu ,  when 
they  exert  a  physical  -or  mechanical  agency,  as  some  anthelmintics; 
chemical,  when  taey  act  chemically,  as  caustics^  and  dynamical,  wkea 
they  art  dynamically,  as  acrids  and  emollients. 

TO'RClJLAR  HEKCKPHILI.  Literally,  HerophiWs  wine-pre*. 
A  term  applied  to  an  irregular  cavity,  where  the  principal  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater  become  confluent.  The  columns  of  blood,  coming 
in  different  direction!,  were  supposed  to  be  preued  together -in  this  part 

TO'RMINA,  TO'RMINES.  (The  neuter  and  the  masculine  plumb 
of  the  obsolete  word  tormen,  derived  from  torquere,  to  twist)  Colid 
doiores.  Intestinal  cramp.  A  twisting  or  griping  of  the  bowels;  colic 
Celsus  writes — *'  inter  intestinorum  mala,  tormina  esse  censuevemnt; 
cvrumpia  Grece  vocatur."    See  Strophulus. 

TO'ftPOR  (torpere,  to-be  numb,  inactive).  Numbness  ;  stupefaction. 
Torpor  intestinorum  denotes  ordinary  constipation.  Torpor  hepaOau 
is  inactivity  of  the  liver — a  state  of  acholia. 

TORRElFASCTlON  (torrcfacere,  to  make  dry  by  .heat,  to  parch). 
The  process  of  torrefying,  parching,  drying,  or  reducing  to  the  fmMe 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  drugs,  by  exposing  them  on  a  hot  metallic  plate. 

TORRICELLIAN  VACUUM.  The  vacuum  at  the  top  of  the 
column. of  mercury  in  a  barometer,  so  called  -from  TarrioMi,  the  in- 
ventor of  that  instrument ;  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  vacuum 
obtained  by  the  air-pump,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  -Guerickian  or 
BoyUan  vacuum. 

TO'RSION  (torsio,  a  twisting).  A  mode  employed  for  the  perma- 
nent arrest  of  heemonhage  by  twisting  the  end -of  an  artery  round  and 
round  until  it  will  fiot  untwist  itself. 

TOTiBlON  -BALANCE.  A  delicate  electrometer,  so  called  because 
its  principle  consists  in  the  torsion  or  twitting  of  a  single  fibre  of  the 
web  of  the-silk-worm.  Coulomb's -torsion-balance  is  an  instrument  for 
measuringrsmall  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  by  the  torsion  of  a  wire 
of  platinum,  silver,  or  steel.     See  Dynamometer. 

TORTICO'LLLS  (torquene,   to  twist,  collum,  the  neck).     Caput 

obstipum.    A  spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck generally 

clonic,  but  rarely  tonic — whereby  the  head  is  displaced  te  ene  side  or 
towards  one  shoulder.  Its  synonyms  are  tcry-iMo*,  spasm  in  the  mus- 
cular distribution  of  the  nervus  accessorius  Willisii,  and  ef  the  superior 
cervical  nerve,  &c. 

TO'RULA.  A  parasitic  fungus,  originating,  according  to  Hallier, 
from  pen ici Ilium  glaucum  by  lateral  budding,  and  found  in  the 
human  skin,  and,  in  company  with  leptotbrix,  in  the  cavities  of  the  body. 

1.  Torula  cerevisi*.  Crypt«»coccus  cere  visits.  The  Yeast-plant, 
consisting  of  confervoid  cells  or  vesicles,  and  mainly  constituting  the 
certviriafermentum,  or  yeast  of  beer.  It  infests  the  stomach,  bladder, 
&c ,  of  man. 

2.  Toru/a-test.    A  test  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  urine,  consisting 
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in  the  appearance  of  (on/a,  in  the  urine,  after  it*  expomrs  to  a  tem- 
perature above  70°. 

TO'RULUS  (din.  of  f<™,  ■  protuberance).  A  little  elevation  ;  & 
tuft  of  haii ;  tlic  (dilated)  mu trie,  the  Iwm  or  fleab y  part  of  lot  body; 
*■  teres  pulpotia  torulit  obeaa."    See  Tvnu. 

TORUS.  1.  Any  protuberance  or  prominence,  eapecially  ■  knot  or 
bulge,  it  of  ■  rope.  2.  Tbe  muscular  or  fleehy  pert,  the  brawn  of 
uiiniala.  Cicero  mji,  "  O  Ucertorum  tori  !'  and  Celtn.  hu"Teu- 
ruai  lari "  for  varieaie  dilatation!  of  the  vein*  3.  The  term  alio 
denote!  I  hed,  lurh  u  ID  mule  by  the  Ancient)  of  rope*  or  eordt  (tori) 


■o  for  the  purpoae  of  ileeping.    Hence  the  word  haa  been  employed, 

iUdv.  ae  avnonfmou!  with  rteeplacie,  or  the  expended  portion  of  the 

jn  which  the  flower  orflower*re.t_et  on  a  Serf. 


TOUCHING  FOR  THE  EVIL.     A  practice 

Edward  the  Confeaaor,  and  continued  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ; 
far  in  Lent,  1712,  we  find  Dr.  Johnaon  amongit  the  number  or  peraona 

TOUCHWOOD.  The  popolar  name  of  the  Polyrona  tgiiarito, 
or  Hard  Amadou  Palyporua ;  an  indigenona  fungna,  found  on  willow 
and  other  tree*,  aud  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  agaric  of  the 
oak  ;  it  ia  employed  for  checking  haemorrhage. 

TOU'RM  ALINE.  The  name  of  a  group  of  double  ailicatea,  Ultudly 
found  in  granite,  gneiu  orniica  alate.  The  term  artificial  tourmalin* 
haa  been  applied  to  cryatahj  of  aulphale  of  iodoquinine  on  account  of 

TO^'RNlQUET^French,  from  Inrnr,  to  turn).  A  peculiar  kind 
of  bandage,  which  ran  be  tightened  or  relaxed  by  meant  of  a  arrow, 
and  ii  applied  to  a  limb  for  the  pnrpoae  of  arretting  tbe  enrrenl  of  blood 

TOUS  LES  MoS'  An  artirle  of  diet,  commonly  called  the  St. 
Kitt'a  Arrowroot.  It  i>  aald  !•  be  the  feenla  of  tbe  rhizome  of  tbe 
Causa  tdmlit,  which  flower*  every  month,  and  haa  hence  received  ita 
French  name. 

TOXjE'MIA  («£«•*,  po-iton,  oW,  bleed).  TorHamia.  Blood- 
poiaoning,  aa  from  urea,  giycoeol,  or  other  dcleterioua  matter.  It 
ir  arrest  af  the  function!  of  the  li 


which  matter*  from  which  bile  ia  formed  accumulate  in  ibe  blood. 

TOXICOLOGY  (toJ .««.,  a  poiaon,  Xayot,  a  description).     That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treat!  of  poiaon ■,  their  elaaaincalion,  effect!, 


TRABE'CULA  (dim.  of  trahe;  a  beam).  A  email  beam  ;  tbe  term 
trabecttl*  ia  applied  to  the  amall  medullary  fibre*  of  the  brain,  which 
contlitntc  the  commiaaure* ;  alao  to  certain  nbroni  band*  and  corda  con- 
atituling   tbe    imperfect  partition  of  the   corput   caTernoaum,  called 


TRACHE'A  (tmx,!"  **«{*'«. 

The  windpipe,  ortbe  tube  which  con. _, 

te  animilt ;  a  continuation  of  the  larynx.     The  term  it  derived  from 


a  the  lungt  of  ve 


the  inequality  of  ita  cartilage*.     See  Arltria. 

1.  Trade-Oil.     Cynanche  trachealia.     The   Croup.    Inflammation 
of  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 
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2.  TrachHismus.    Spasm  of  the  trachelean  muscle*. 

3.  Tracheocele  (*ii\nt  a  tumor).  Aerial  goitre.  Hernia  of  At 
trachea.  The  term  is  applied  to  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  "glass,* 
to  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

4.  Tracheo-tomy  (tom>>,  section).  The  operation  of  making  • 
opening  into  the  trachea  or  windpipe.     It  is  also  called  bronchotoay. 

TR  A'CHEAL  SOUND.  A  natural  sound,  produced  by  the  pats* 
of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  heard,  through  the  stethoscope,  in  tie 
neck  and  at  the  to|>  of  the  sternum. 

TRA'CHELOS  (rpaxijX**).  Collum.  The  Greek  term  for  *V 
neck.  Galen  terms  a  short -necked  man  &Tp&xnkov,  literally,  mi'slasf 
a  neck.     Paulus  jEgineta  has  manor  paxnkot,  with  a  bad,  weak  neck. 

1.  Trachelo-masto'ideus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  transverse  sis* 
cesses  of  the  last  four  cervical,  and  sometimes  of  the  first  dorsal  verte- 
brae, and  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  ft 
draws  the  head  backward,  or  obliquely. 

2.  Trachelo-scapuJur.  The  designation  of  certain  Terns,  which  arisi 
near  the  neck  and  shoulder,  and  contribute  to  form  the  external  jngahr 
vein. 

TRACHE'NCHYMA  (rpax^a  aprnpta,  the  trachea,  «yX»#* 
enchyma).  A  Greek  term  for  the  fibro- vascular  tissue  of  plants,  wits 
special  reference  to  the  "  spiral  vessel,"  which,  from  its  fancied  resea* 
blance  in  form  and  function  to  the  windpipe  of  an  animal,  was  tensei 
trachea.    See  Tissues,  vegetable. 

TRA'CHOMA  (rpax^ua,  a  roughness,  from  Tpaxvv,  rough).  A 
form  of  granular  conjunctivitis,  or  the  "conjunctivitis  trachomatots'' 
of  German  authors. 

TRACING-PAPER.  Paper  brushed  over  with  a  thin  Tarnish,  mass 
of  colourless  Dammara-resin,  the  varnish  being  allowed  to  soak  threajb 
the  paper  without  anv  apparent  coating  remaining  on  the  surface. 

TRACTORATION.  An  exploded  theory  introduced  by  Mr. 
Perkint,  and  explained  under  the  term  Metallic  Tractors*. 

TR A'CTUS  {trahere,  to  draw).  A  drawing  in  length ;  a  region;  » 
space. 

1.  Tractus  mntorius.  Motor-tract;  the  name  giveu  to  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  through  the  pons  Varolii  into  the 
crura  cerebri.    The  motor-nerves  arise  from  this  tract. 

2.  Tractus  opticus.  Optic  tract ;  a  flattened  band,  which  arises  fro* 
the  thalamus  opticus,  and  turns  round  the  cms  cerebri. 

3.  Tractus  rexpiratorius.  Respiratory  tract ;  a  name  given  by  Bell 
to  a  narrow  white  band,  which  descends  along  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  sulcus. 

4.  Tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus.  The  name  given  by  Cotannim 
to  the  spiral  openings  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus. 

TRAGACA'NTHA.  Tramcanth.  A  gummy  exudation  from  the 
stems  of  Astragalus  verus,  and  possibly  other  species.  It  is  frequentlt 
called  gum-dragon.  There  are  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  flaky y  or  Smyrna, 
and  the  vermiform,  or  Morea,  tragacanth. 

1.  Tragacantkin  or  A  dragantin.  Soluble  gum  of  tragacanth.  Fran 
its  resemblance  to  gum-arabic,  it  has  been  termed  arabtme. 

2.  Bassorm.  The  insoluble  part  of  gum-tragacanth,  named  from  its 
similarity  to  gum-bassora. 

TRA/Ql3S(Tp«£*yot>a^oat).    A  small  eminence  situated  over  the 
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meatus  cxteinus  of  the  car,  upon  which  hair  often  grows  like  the  beard 
of  a  goat. 

Tropicus.  A  muscle  of  triangular  form,  arising  from  the  middle  and 
outer  part  of  the  concha,  and  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  tragus,  which 
it  pulls  forward.     See  Anti-tragieus. 

TRANCE.  The  total  suspension  of  mental  power  and  voluntary 
motion,  pulsation  and  breathing  continuing,  the  muscles  being  flexible, 
and  the  body  yielding  to  and  retaining  any  given  position  not  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  gravitation;  catalepsy. —  Webster. 

TRANSCA'LENCY  (trans,  through,  calere,  to  be  warm).  A  term 
expressive  of  the  property  which  certain  bodies  possess  of  transmitting 
the  rays  of  heat  through  their  substance. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  (transcendere,  to  go  beyond  a  certain  limit). 
In  philosophy,  this  term  denotes  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
senses,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  empirical ;  it  is  thus  synonymous 
with  metaphysical.  Transcendental  Anatomy  is  that  which  investigates 
the  model  upon  which  the  animal  frame  is  constructed,  and  treats  of 
the  komolof/ies  which  exist  between  the  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  corre- 
spondence of  parts  beyond  that  which  appears  to  the  external  sense ; 
thus,  the  wing  of  a  bird  is  the  homologue  of  the  arm  of  a  man  ;  the  leaf 
of  a  plant  is  the  homologue  of  the  lung  of  an  animal ;  the  human 
scapula  is  the  rib  of  the  occiput,  &c.    See  Homologies. 

TRANSFORMATION  (trans/or  mare,  to  change  from  one  shape  into 
another).  Metamorphosis.  The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  blood,  during  its  passage  from  the  minute  arteries 
through  the  capillary  system  of  vessels  into  the  radicles  of  the  venous 
system.    There  are  three  kinds  of  change : — 

1.  Transformation  of  the  components  of  the  blood  into  the  or- 
ganized substance  of  the  different  organs,  termed  intus-susceptio  or 
nutrition. 

2.  Transformation  of  the  components  of  the  blood  on  the  free  surface 
of  an  organ  into  a  solid,  unorganized  substance,  which  is  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  non-vascular  textures,  or  appositio. 

3.  Transformation  of  the  components  of  the  blood  into  a  fluid  matter, 
which  escapes  on  the  free  surface  of  the  organ,  or  secretion. — Muller. 

4.  The  term  transformation  is  applied,  in  chemistry,  to  the  passage  of 
a  body  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state.  The  passage  from 
the  crystalline  to  the  amorphoas  state  is  termed  deformation, 

5.  The  term  transformation  is  applied  by  Quatrefages,  in  biology, 
to  "  the  series  of  changes  which  every  germ  undergoes  in  reaching  the 
embryonic  condition  ;"  those  which  we  observe  in  every  creature  still 
within  the  egg;  those,  finally,  which  the  species  born  in  an  imperfectlv- 
developed  state  present  in  the  course  of  their  external  lire.1*  The 
changes  which  occur  in  the  egg  of  the  butterfly  until  they  result  in  the 
production  of  the  "  larva  "  or  caterpillar  constitute  its  transformation. 
See  Metamorphosis. 

TRA  NSFU'SION  OF  BLOOD  (trans/undere,  to  pour  through).  The 
operation  of  transfusing  or  injecting  into  a  vein  of  the  patient  some  blood 
freshly  drawn  from  the  vein  of  another  subject.  Transfusion  is  termed 
immediate,  when  the  blood  is  injected  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  directly  from 
the  vessel  of  the  donor  to  that  of  the  receiver ;  mediate,  when  the  blood 
has  undergone,  previously  to  injection,  defibrination  or  lowering  of 
temperature. 
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TRANSITION  OF  MATTER.  A  term  denoting  the  cooti 
processes  of  decomposition  and  recomposition  which  take  pb 
organic  substance*.  Matters  absorbed  from  the  earth  and  the  s 
transformed  into  food  adapted  to  the  support  of  herbivorous  an 
and  by  them  are  transformed  into  food  suited  for  carnivorous  an 
On  the  death  of  animals  and  plants,  these  return  to  the  earth  i 
the  air,  and  furnUh  materials  for  the  sustenance  of  another  genet 

TRANSPARENCY  (transparere,  to  shine  through).  That  pr 
of  a  body  which  allows  the  passage  of  rays  of  light  through  it.  Som 
stances  are  perfectly  transparent,  and,  when  colourleaa  alto,  are  a 
be  limpid ;  others,  which  allow  objects  to  be  indistinctly  seen  tk 
them,  are  called  semi-transparent.  When  a  body  transmits  < 
little  light,  not  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  render  objects  distinct  whet 
through  it,  it  is  said  to  be  translucent, 

TRANSPIRATION  (transpiraret  to  breathe  through).  1.  A 
applied  by  Mr-  Graham  to  a  peculiar  and  fundamental  property  of 
in  pasting  through  capillary  tubes.  It  differs  from  cjfuston,  by 
gases  pass  through  a  small  aperture  into  a  vacuum,  but  correspond! 
some  of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  diffusion.  2.  This  term  i 
used  synonymously  with  exhalation  or  insensible  perspiration,  as  a 
to  the  passage  of  fluids  through  the  skin  of  the  body. 

The  terra  transpiration  is  applied,  in  vegetable  physiology,  t 
exhalation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sap,  on  its  arriving  i 
leaves  of  a  plant  A  sun-flower  has  been  found  to  exhale  twenty « 
of  moisture  in  a  day. 

TRANSPLANTATION.  A  method  of  healing  wounds  or  ula 
surfaces,  especially  such  as  result  from  severe  burns,  by  the  tram 
tation  of  healthy  epidermis  to  the  denuded  part. 

TRANSUDATION  (transudare,  to  perspire).  The  process  by  i 
fluids  pass  through  porous  substances.  Thus,  the  arteries  and  vei 
sometimes  represented  as  being  porous;  and  hence,  as  parting 
contained  fluids  by  transudation,  and  imbibing  extraneous  flui 
capillary  attraction.     See  Secretion. 

TRANSVERSALS  (transversa,  across).  That  which  is  p 
across  or  crosswise.     Hence  the  terms — 

1.  Transvenatis  abdominis.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  cartilai 
the  seven  lower  ribs,  &c.,  and  inserted  ioto  the  lines  albs,  an 
crest  of  the  ilium.     It  supports  and  compresses  the  bowels. 

2.  Transversali*  colli.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  transverse 
cesses  of  the  second,  third, fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra 
inserted  into  those  of  the  third,  fourth,  fjfth,  sixth,  and  seventh  i 
dorsal  vertebras.     It  turns  the  neck  obliqnely  backwards  and  to  one 

TRANSVE'RSUS.     That  which  is  placed  across  or  crosswise. 

1.  Transversa  auri*  of  Albinus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the 
minent  part  of  the  concha,  and  inserted  opposite  to  the  outer  side  * 
anti-helix.  It  draws  the  parts  to  which  it  is  connected  towards 
other,  and  stretches  the  scapha  and  concha. 

2.  Transversus  pedis.    A  muscle  arising  from  the  metatarsal 
of  the  great  toe,  and  inserted  into  that  of  the  little  toe. 

3.  Transversus  perinan.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii 
inserted  into  the  middle  lime  with  its  fellow.  It  is  supposed  to  < 
the  urethra. 

TR  APE'Z A  (TpthriVV  T^*  Owfc ^nn  for  a  t*01©*  or  a  table-c 
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1.  Trapezi-form.    Four-aided,  with  theoppoaitemarginanat  parallel, 

2.  Trapezium.  The  firtt  bone  of  tlie  aecond  row  of  Ihe  carpal  bone*, 
alio  called  oi  midl'itgnUm  majui.     It  mpports  Ihe  thumb. 

3.  Trapeze iilei  o*.  A  bone  of  the  aecood  raw  of  thr  carpal  bono, 
amaller  than  the  trapeiium,  and  also  called  o»  nmfauii/WHni  fw'jw. 

4-  Trapezius.  A  muiclo  »  named  from  its  loiengc-forrn,  ariaing 
from  the  auperior  tranaven*  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  fram  the apinoua 
proccuea  of  the  seventh-  cervical  and  of  ail  the  doral  vcrtehre,  and 
;,,.. .,-,]  ;trfn  >k„  «1»ai*1-  ik.  rr~.™;,^.   HWi  ,k-  «._n1.      i*  i.  i  ■ 


la  resembling ■  eacullni,  or  monk'a hood, 
l ;.  ..  _f.-j  ,.  :^  fe]]ow  jn  ,L 

««t.     It  d 


hauling  on  the  ucck ;  and  v,  hare  it  ii  united  to  iti  fellow  in  the  nape 


acepulx  according  to  the  three  direct™  of  it*  fibre*. 

TRAUMATIC  freniun,  a  wound).  Belonging  tovouade  ;  canted 
by  wound*.  Traumatic  cataract  ia  opacity  of  the  leaa,  produced  by 
injury.  Traumatic  fever  it  "  the  febrile  diaturbance  which  auperrenei 
a  abort  time  after  an  injury,  and  coincide*  with  the  commencement  of 
the  phenomena  of  repair.'' 

TRAU'MATISM  (Tpa.BaT.'J-,  to  wound).     The  state  induced  fay 

traumatic  fever,  JraimtUic  en  si  pel  aa,  &c. 

TRAVELLER.  The  name  given  to  ( 
■  catheter,  and  capable  of  being  putbed  ale 
by  meant  of  a  fine  wire. 

TREACLE.  Saccharifaa.  Molawe.  Thattncryatilliublepartof 
common  augar,  which  drama-fr«mthe«igar-»efiner"a.iiioiild,  Ste7*eriaca. 

TKEATMENT  OP  DISEASE.  Treatment  of  diaeaae  ia  termed 
rulitmul,  when  it  i>  founded  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  diaeue  and 
of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  remedy  ;•  empirieai,  when  it  ia  manly 
tried,  in  ignorance  of  both ;  caroficv,  when  it- may  happily  he  perfectly 
auccewful ;  palliative.,  when  it  ami*  at  alleviating  Buffering;  end  pre- 
(KDfice,  when  it  it  directed  to  the  preaarration  of  health,  or  the  obvia- 

TREHALOSE.     A  variety  of  augur  contained  in  Turfciih  manna. 

'"   !t  (Larimui  nidifkvni)  al  the  eipenie  of 


■  substance,  formed  by  an  inaect 
a  plant  of  the  genua  Eckinopt- 
TREMATOTJA  (To^er-ai 


r^et,  full  of  pom  or  bole*,  from  -rpfiua,  a 
r  ,re).  Fluliea;  an  order  of  Entoxo*  or  toteatioal wortna,  furnithed 
with  suctorial  purr*  on  the  under  aur&ce  of  th*  body,  and  with  a  head 
indiatinct,  with  i  auctorial  foramen.  Theycomprkw  the  genera  feiciola, 
diatoms.,  trtraatoma,  and  hexathyridiami 

TRE'MOR  (trtmire,  to  tremble).  Trembling ;  tremuloui  agitation 
of  the  bead,  limb*,  &c.  Thi*  term  ia  applied  to- that  kind  of  convulsive 
orapaamodicactionwbich.il  of  the  clonic  kind,  but  inatead  of  being 
violent  ii  alight,  and  in  which  Tory  alight  oontrutionaatpidly  alternate 
with  relaxation). 

1.  Tremori,  pamim  amd  aetni.  1.  Simple  or  panne  tremor*  (too- 
uot)  are  thoet  which  oecur  during  a  Tolnntary  act,  and  ecaae  with  it. 
2.  Spasmodic  or  aeiive  tremor*  (iro\|id«)  take  place  during  real,  when 
the  parte  ate  aupported  and  unemployed.  The  latter,  not  the  former, 
are  cbanrteriitic  of  paralysis  agiUn*. 

2.  Tremor  metallic**.     Metallic  Shaking  Pahry,     A  apecle*  of  Pan- 
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lysis  agitans,  caused  by  the  slow  poisonous  action  of  certain  metals, 
particularly  mercury  and  lead,  the  former  termed  tremor  abhmdrarggn 
or  tremor  mercurial i »,  the  latter  tremor  Saiuminus. 

3.  Tremor  Undinum.  Shaking  Palsy.  A  morbid  intermittent  action 
of  the  spasmodic  kind,  which  sometimes  continue*  more  or  lest  coo* 
stantly  picsent  through  a  series  of  years.     See  Paralysis. 

TRE'PAN  (rpvwavov,  a  borer,  from  Tpvram,  to  perforate).  Ten- 
bellum  ;  modiolus.  A  circular  saw,  for  perforating  the  skull  in  tat 
operation  of  trepanning.  It  resembles  the  instrument  called  a  wimble, 
and  is  worked  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  now  superseded,  in  this  country, 
by  the  trephine.     See  Abaptiston. 

TREPHINING.  Terebratio.  The  operation  of  making  a  vest 
for  the  discharge  of  pus  in  abscess  of  bone.  The  term  trephine  denotes 
a  kind  of  *aw  employed  for  the  removal  of  a  circular  portion  of  bone. 

TRl'AD.  Another  term  for  tri-atomic  or  ter-equstalent,  as  applied 
to  elements.     See  Atomicity. 

TRIADETPHOUS  (rptcc,  three,  £<$tXo>of,  a  brother).  Having 
the  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  in  three  parcels  or  fasciculi. 

TRIA^KDRIA  (tpmv,  three,  <U»ip,  a  manV  The  third  class  is 
Linnaeus' s  tvstcm  of  plants,  in  which  there  are  three  stamens. 

TRIANGULARIS  STERNI.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  ttrrnum  and  ensiform  cartilage,  and  inserted  into  the  car- 
tilages of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  It  is  also  called  sterno- 
cattalis.     It  depresses  the  ribs,  and  is  a  muscle  of  expiration. 

Triangularis  labiorum.  A  name  frequently  given  to  the  depressor 
anguli  oris,  from  its  triangular  shape. 

TRIBA'SIC  SALTS.  A  class  of  the  oxygen  acid  salts,  which,  ia 
the  language  of  the  acid  theory,  contain  three  equivalents  of  base  to 
one  of  acid  ;  of  these,  the  tri basic  phosphates  are  the  type. 

T  RFC  EPS  {trio,  capita  habens).     Having  three  heads.     Hence— 

1 .  Triceps  anris.  A  name  frequently  given  to  the  posterior  anris,  in 
consequence  of  this  muscle  arising  by  three  distinct  slips. 

2.  Triceps  extensor  cubiti.  A  muscle  arising,  bv  three  heads,  from 
the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula,  and  from  the  os  humeri,  and 
inserted  into  the  olecranon.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  extensor 
longus,  the  extensor  brevis,  and  the  brachialis  extern**.  It  extends  the 
fore-arm. 

3.  Triceps  extensor  cruris.  This  muscle  extends  the  leg.  It  has 
been  described  as  consisting  of — 

1.  The  Vastus  externust  arising  from  the  trochanter  major,  and 
inserted  into  the  patella  and  fascia  of  the  same  joint ; 

2.  The  Vastus  intcrnus,  arising  from  the  trochanter  minor,  and 
inserted  into  the  patella  and  fascia ;  and 

3.  The  Cruraws.  arising  from  between  the  trochanters,  and  inserted 
into  the  patella.  Under  this  portion  is  frequently  found  a 
muscle  termed  subcruraus. 

TRICHIASIS  (rpixiact*,  from  6pl£t  rpixot,  the  hair).  1.  A 
disease  of  the  eye-lids,  in  which  they  are  introverted,  and  the  lashes 
irritate  the  eye,  as  opposed  to  eldropion,  or  eversion  of  the  eye-lids. 
2.  The  term  was  also  applied  by  Galen  to  a  disease  of  the  urethra,  in 
which  tho  urine  is  full  of  small  hair-like  substances.  3.  It  was  also 
formerly  applied  to  ekzema  fissum,  a  disease  of  the  breasts  of  women 
giving  suck,  when  &«v  cy%&V  into  very  fine  fissures. 


1  by  Ibe  pretence  of  cyitt,  in  humia  muiele,  con- 
ilelmintboue,   feiir-like   worm,  termed   fricUiM 

..US  DF3PAR.  TrtrAnrit.  The  long  thread- 
™~ , ,..„._,  ..emotoid  calelminthout  worm.     See  Vermel. 

TRI'CHOID  (T«lvm.Jni,ic.  dwdaWu).  A  kair-UAe  offihoot ;  a 
term  applied  to  a  ram  in  cation  of  a  rein- — *  capillary. 

TR1CUOM  ATO'SIS  yrpix-i",  a  growth  of  bur).  A  term  applied 
to  a  dlaeaae  in  which  the  hair  ii  matted  together,  M  in  plica. 

TRICHO'-PATHY  (flpij,  T*ivJr,  the  bair,  wM«t,  dlaeaae).  A 
general  term  lor  hair-diteate ,  and  sotgeited  at  a  mors  appropriate 
word  than  (racAotit,  which  meant  iainaea,  unconnected  with  diietie. 
Tricho-paAvlogy  would  then  denote  an  account  or  description  of  hair- 


lair;  Iricll-aciroia,  abienco   of  colon 
venicoloratio  crinium.  or  variable  colour  of  the  hair.  tke. 

TR1CH0THYTON  (Ho.f,  toix«,  hair,  oiiivdV,  •  plant).  The 
name  of  a  genui  of  vegetable  paraiitea.  tome  of  which  infest  the  Daman 
bair.  ThutT.lownraiuit  thepareiiteofriniworm  ;  thii  specie!  and  the 
ipeciea  ipomioidni  have  been  round  in  Plica  rolonica.  The  term  tricho- 
mycei  (•••'■*•*,  b  fungoi)  alio  denote*  a  peraiitic  fungui  of  the  hair. 

TRICHOKRHCE'A  (»,>;£,  rpi](<i.,  "i'.  M".  w  «»»)■  Defluvium 
capillonim  ;  the  bit  of  the  hair. 

TRICHO'SLS  (-rptXav„,  a  making  or  being  hairy,  from  flpi'f, 
Tfliydi,  hair).  Under  thit  term,  which  eimply  meana  kairima,  Muou 
Good  groupt  all  ihe  diteami  of  the  hair  and  of  the  hair-fblliclea. 
constituting  the  ninth  genua  of  hit  clau  Eccritica;  and  he  define! 
tricAetie,  u  a  "  morbid  organization  or  deficiency  of  hair."  Henoe, 
trichosit  hirtuiiei  denotet  augmented  formation  or  Abnormal  quantity  of 
hair;  tritium  decolor,  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  hair ;  tric&iHit  coma, 
blmcliing  of  the  hair;  Irichoiii/ur/iiracca,  conmou  or  acurfy  ringworm; 
and  trichoiii  plica,  Poliili  ringworm.     See  Trichopathy. 

Trichiisi,;  trichoma.  The  former  term  denotet,  a  making  or  being 
hairy;  the  latter,  a  growth  of  hair.  The  former  denotet  the  act,  tbe 
latter  the/art.     See  fn/aa,  par.  2. 

TRICHOTOMOUS  (TpfXa,  in  three  parti,  t'h»,  to  eat). 
Having  diviiiom  alwayi  in  three!,  at  the  ramification!  of  ilemi  of  cer- 
tain plant!,  Ac. 

TRI'CHROISM  (Tp.lt,  three,  x*oa,  colour).  A  property  or  tome 
cruullinc  mineral!  of  pretentina  two  different  tinta  when  viewed  in 
different  direction!  by  trtoimitted  light.  See  Dkhroin*  and  Pleotkroiim. 

TRICCKNIS  (tria  corrnta  babeat).  Having  three  hortit  or  horn- 
like prominence*,  a  term  applied  to  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
from  iti  three-homed  ihape.     See  Con*. 

TRICUSPID  (fret  ctujnde*  habeui).  Having  three  point*;  a  term 
applied  to  three  triangular  foldi,  commuting  collectively  the  tricuspid 
peril*,  lituated  between  the  right  auricle  and  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

TRIETHYL-PHOSPHINR.  An  organic  pboapborui  bate  formed 
from  phoiphuretted  hydrogen,  by  replacing  the  three  equivalent*  of 
hydrogen  by  ethyL 
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TRIFA'CIAL  (tres  fades  habens).  Triple-facial ;  a  term  antics 
to  the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  the  grand  sensitive  nervesof  the  bead 
and  face. 

TRIGE'MINI  (tres,  three, pe minus,  doable).  The  name  of  brancba 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or  tri-facial.    Sec  Nerves. 

TRIGO'NAL  (r/>f  Ic,  three,  ymvla,  an  angle).  A  term  applied  to 
a  triangular  space  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  where  the  muceai 
membrane  is  void  of  rugae. 

TRIGY'NIA  (-rpttv,  three,  yvsn,  female).  The  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  those  orders  of  plants  in  which  there  are  three  pistils. 

TRIMCRPH  IC  PLANTS  (rptiv,  three.  pop+n,  form).  Plants  of 
which  a  tingle  species  is  composed  of  three  distinct  forma,  similar  to  one 
another  in  all  respects  except  in  the  conformation  of  their  reproductive 
organs.    See  Dimorphic  Plantsi 

TRICE'GIA  (rptlv,  three,  olwot,  a  house).  The  name  of  an  order 
of  the  twenty-third  class  of  the  Linnsaan  system,  in  which  there  art 
usutsd  fioicerr,  accompanied  with  barren,  or  fertile  ones,  or  both,  oa 
three  different  plants. 

TRIPE  DE  ROCHE.  The  name  given  to  several  species  of 
Oyrophora,  a  genus  of  lichens,  employed  by  the  hunters  of  tie  Arctic 
regions  of  America  as  articles  of  food. 

TRIPI'NNATE.  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  in  which  there  arc 
three  series  of  pinnatiom ;  viz-*,  when  the  leaflets  of  a  bi pinnate  leaf 
are  themselves-pinnarte,  as  intkolictrum  minus.     See  Pinnate. 

TRIPLE  SALTS.  A  term  sometimes  applied,  in  chemistry,  to 
•alts  in  which  two  bases  are  combined  with  one  acid,  at  soda  and 
potassa  with  tartaric  acid-  in  Rochelle  salt.  These  compounds  are, 
however,  more  commonly  viewed  as  double  salts,  Rochelle  salt  being 
considered  as  composed  of  single  equivalents  of  the  tartrates  of  soda  and 
potassa. 

TR1T0LL  A  mineral  originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  consisting 
of  silex>  and  clay,  and  used  for  polishing  and  cleaning  metala.  It  if 
found  at  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  whore  it  is  called  rotten-stcme. 

TRI'PSIS  («rpi'^ri«,  rubbing,  from  Tpi0«,  to  rub).  1.  The  act  of 
reducing  a  substance  to  powder  by  rubbing  or  bruising ;  trituration. 
2.  The  process  of  rabbin?  and  percussing  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  flexing;  and  extending  the  limbs,  and  racking 
the  joints,  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  the  hut  bath— called  also  sham- 
pooing. —  Webster. 

TRIQUE'TRA  OSS  A  (triauetrus,  having  three  corner*  ;  triangular). 
Ossa  Wormiana.  The  triangular  bones  sometimes  found  in  the  coarse 
of  the  lambdoVdal  suture. 

TRI'SMUS  (tiu'£u>,  to  gnash  the  teeth).  Locked  jaw ;  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  musi-les  of  the  jaw.  (See  Tetanus.)  The  "  nine  davs' 
fits  "of  infants  are  termed  trismus  nasoentium  vol  neonatorum.  4c* 
Anti-trismus. 

TRISPLAN'CHNIC.  A  term  applied  to  the  three  great  splanchnic 
cavities,  via.,  the  bead,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  and  significant  also 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  which  distributes-  its  branches  to  the  organs 
contained  in  those  cavities. —  Webster. 

TRITjE'US  (rpiTa?o«,  on  the  third  day).  This  term,  with  the 
addition,  of  wvpi to«,  fever,  wai  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a  tertian  fever 
or  ague,    Tnc.  warn*  wrvtar  uses  the  term  rpiraco^vifv,.  tritaiophya,  of 
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the  nature  of  a  tertian  fever,  and  Tpcraioytinfc,  tritaiogenous,  produced 
by  tertian  fever. 

Tetartaus  (nra/iraTot,  of  four  days).  This  term  is  applied,  with 
the  addition  of  wpiTot,  fever,  to  quartan  feyer.  Hippocrates  uses  it 
without  the  additional  substantive. 

TRITE'RNATE.  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  in  which  there  are 
three  series  of  tern  at  ion,  viz.,  when  the  leaflets  of  a  biternate  leaf  are 
themselves  ternate.    See  Ternate. 

TRI'TICUM  VULGA'RE.  Wheat;  a  graminaceous  plant,  the 
grain  of  which  yields  flour  and  bran.  The  name  is  derived,  according 
to  Varro,  from  tritue,  the  passive  participle  of  terere,  to  rub  or 
grind. 

TRITO'XIDE.  A  non-acid* compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  a  base  and  three  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

TRITURATION  (tritus,  rubbed,  from  tcrere,  to  nib).  The  act  of 
rubbing  orpoundinsr,  of  reducing  to  a  fine  powder  by  grinding. 

TROCHANTER  (rpoxairijp,  a  runner ;  the  ball  on  which  the 
hip-bone  turns  in  its  socket,  Galen ;  from  Tpoxa«,#  to  run  or  roll). 
The  name  of  two  processes  of  the  thigh-bone — the  major  and  the  minor. 
Thevare  named  from  their  office  of  receiving  those  large  muscles  which 
bend  and  extend  the  thigh,  and  turn  it  upon  its  axis.  They  form,  as  it 
were,  shoulders  to  the  thigh-bone. 

Inter-trochantral  line.  A  rough  line,  situated  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  trochanters,  to  which  the  capsular  ligament  is  attached,  and 
into  which  the  quadratus  femoris  is  inserted. 

TRO'CHAR,  or  TROCAR  {trou-quarts,  three- fourths ;  from  its 
point  being  triangular).  An  instrument  used  for  discharging  fluids 
from  different  cavities  of  the  body,  as  in  dropsy.  It  consists  of  a  per- 
forator or  stilette,  and  a  canula. 

TROCHPSCU8  (Tp6xt<r*o*,  dim.  of  TpoXo's,  a  wheel).  A  troche, 
lozenge,  or  round  tablet,  composed  of  powders  made  up,  with  glutinous 
substances,  iuto  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 

TRO'CHLEA  (contr.  from  Tpo^aXi'a,  a  cylinder  revolving  on  its 
own  axis,  the  sheaf  of  a  pulley).  A  kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley. 
There  is  a  proverb  among  the  Latins  :  trochleit  pituitam  adducere,  to 
draw  up  phlegm  with  a  hoisting-tackle,  to  hawk  violently. 

Troctuearia.  1.  The  articular  surface  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
shoulder-bone,  forming  a  trochlea  or  pulley,  on  which  the  ulna  moves 
in  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fore-arm.  2.  Another  name  for 
the  obliquus  superior,  or  that  muscle  of  the  eye  which  passes  through 
the  trochlea.  3.  A  name  for  each  of  the  nervi  pathetici,  or  nerves  of 
the  fourth  pair,  distributed  to  the  trochlearis  muscle  of  the  eye. 

TROCHOl'DES  (Tp©Xo«,  a  wheel,  sIJoc,  likeness).  Wheel-like; 
a  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  movable  articulation  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  rotates  upon  another,  as  the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

TRO'NA.  The  name  given  in  Africa  to  the  sesqui -carbonate  of 
soda,  imported  from  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

TROPHOPO'LLEN  (rpApui,  to  nourish,  and  pollen).  The  name 
given  by  Turpin  to  the  septum  of  the  anther  in  plants,  from  which  the 
pollen  has  been  incorrectly  supposed  to  separate.  By  others,  this 
part  has  been  termed  the  receptacle  of  the  pollen,  and  by  Link  the 
raphe. 

TROTHOSOME  (rpc>a»,  to  nourish,  awfia,  the  body).    A  term 
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applied  to  the  series  of  nutritive  zooids,  constituting  the  "  individes!" 
in  certain  hydroid  zoophytes,  and  produced  by  continuous  gcnunatisa. 
See  Gonosome. 

TROTHOSPERM  (rpi+m.  to  nourish,  <rrip»a,  seed).  The 
name  given  by  Richard  to  the  placenta  in  plants,  the  part  by  which  the 
ovules  are  nourished.  It  is  also  termed  spermopkore  or  seed-beam, 
and,  sometimes,  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds. 

TROPIN E  and  TROPIC  ACID.  Two  substances  produced  by 
the  decomiwsition  of  atropine  by  means  of  baryta  water. 

TRUNK  (Irunrus).  The  woody  stem  of  trees,  characteristic  sf 
dicotyledonous  plants  and  exogenous  growth,  as  of  oak.  See  <Ssjbi  of 
Plants. 

TRUSS  (trousse,  French).  Bracheriunu  A  bandage,  or  apparatus 
for  keeping  a  hernia  reduced,  and  preventing  further  protrusion. 

TRY'M A  (i-pv/ia,  a  hole,  from  rpv»,  to  perforate).  A  trncarpow 
fruit,  superior,  by  abortion  one-celled,  one-seeded,  with  a  two-valves 
indehiscent  endocarp,  and  a  coriaceous  or  fleshy  vaivelesa  aarcocarp,  as 
in  walnut. 

TUBA.     A  trumpet;  a  canal  resembling  a  trumpet. 

1.  Tuba  Eustacktana.  A  canal,  partly  bony,  partly  cartilaginous 
and  membranous,  which  extends  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ts 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

2.  Tuba  Fallopian  a.  The  Fallopian  tabes;  two  canals  at  the 
fundus  uteri,  of  a  trumpet-form,  described  by  Fallopius. 

TUBE  OF  SAFETY.  A  tube  open  at  both  ends,  inserted  into  s 
receiver,  the  upper  end  communicating  with  the  external  air,  and  the 
lower  being  immersed  in  water. 

TU'BER  (tumere,  to  swell).  A  hump,  tumor,  or  protuberance.  A 
knob  or  hard  excrescence  on  wood.     A  truffle. 

1.  Tuber  annulare.  A  designation  of  the  pons  Varolii,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  part  of  the  brain  has  been 
not  inappropriately  designated  nodus  encephalic  nmud  vital,  &c 

2.  Tuber  cinereum.  An  eminence  of  grey  substance,  forming  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

3.  Tuber  ischii.  A  round  knob,  forming  that  part  of  the  ischium 
upon  which  we  sit ;  bonce,  this  bone  has  been  named  os  sedentarmm. 

4.  The  Tuberosities  of  the  os  humeri  are  two  small  prominences  of 
unequal  size,  called  the  greater  and  the  smaller,  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone,  just  behind  the  head. 

TUBER,  OF  PLANTS.  An  annual,  thickened,  subterranean  stem, 
provided  at  the  sides  with  latent  buds,  from  which  new  plants  are  pro- 
duced, and  usually  containing  starchy  matter,  as  the  potato.  When 
very  small  and  wart-like,  it  is  called  tuoerculum. 

TUB'ERCULA  QUADRIGE'MINA.  Four  tubercles  occurring  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii ;  the  two  upper  are  termed  the 
nates,  the  two  lower  the  testes.  In  the  lower  animals  they  are  called 
optic  lobes. 

TUBERCULOSIS.  Tubercular  infiltration;  defeneration  of  a 
tissue  into  tubercular  matter.  An  idiopathic  blood  disease,  producing 
scrofula,  phthisis,  tubercular  hydrokephalus,  tubercular  peritonitis,  and 
tabes  mesenterica. 

TUB'ERCULUM  (dim.  of  tuber,  a  swelling).  Tubercle ;  "  a  small, 
hard,  superficial  tumor,  circumscribed  and  permanent,  or  suppurating 
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partially."     The  Itrm  it  uiuull y  appliod  to  •  collection  of  a  peculiar 
acmfutoua  matter. 

1.  Tubercular*  ntalignum.  Malignant  tubercle ;  carcinoma  of  the 
■ebiperoui  glandi;  a  imal],  hard,  indolent  tnbertle,  Mated  en  Hms 
part  of  the  ikin  of  the  face,  and  differing  from  other  malignant  affee- 

ntenco  which  it  occaaioni.     It  [>  probably  what  il  wmetimn  called  a 

Mbaeteut  miliary  luberclti,  Mr. 
ibertlei,  of  about  the  ante  of  a 

an  eicretor.  follicle,  the 
Then  an  the  follicular 
deration!  of  Raver,  the  txorma  milium  of  Maaoo  Good,  the  jrulum 
or  milium  of  Plenck,  and.  commonly,  pearly  tuberclei. 

3.  Dr.  Tilbury  Foi  objccti  to  the  term  tubercula  that  "  it  aoundi  to 

including  elepbentiaaii,  keloid,  fnmtxnia,  cancer,  lupu.,  epithelioma', 
and  rodent  ulrer. 

TUBKRCULUM  AURANTII.  A  mail  tubercle,  ei mated  at  the 
middle  part  of  the  free  edge  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valiee. 

TUBERCULUM  LOVVKRI.  A  portion  of  auricle 
between  the  orificei  of  the  todw  cave,  luppoeed  bj  Lowrr 
blood  from  the  auperior  can  into  the  auneulo-venlricular  opening. 

TUBEROSITY  ((aArroew,  full  of  protuberance.).     A  knob-lik 


2.  Tubtreula  milia 

ria.     By  the  ten 

nxr. 

millet 

i  me.  of  a  imall 

.«rtu 

re  of  that  folli 

cle  being  imper 

T10U. 

full  of  protab 


""TUBULAR  GLANDS."  Crypt*  aawt.  Theae  glandi,  distributed 
oTer  the  whole  of  the  email  inteitinei,  are  deacribed,  under  the  lyno- 
nytnoui  term.  OUndi  of Litbtrkuku,  at  page  260. 

TU'BULATURE  (lulmlm,  a  little  pipe).  The  mouth,  oribort  neck, 
at  the  upper  pert  of  a  tubulated  retort.  The  long  neck  !■  called  the 
beak.     See  IMcrl. 

TCBULUS  (dim.  of  tub*,,  a  pipe).     A  little  tube,  or  pipe. 

1.  Tubuti  lactiftri  t«1  oalaclopbori.  The  minute  ducti  or  robe*  of 
the  papilla,  through  which  the  milk  paawa. 

2.  tulmli  uimrui/eri.  Vaaa  scminalie.  Minute  tubra,  constituting 
"Se  parenchyma  ofthe  teitii.     According  to  the  ohaetrationi  of  Monro, 

Tcrgente 
or  the  kidney.     Their  orificei  are 


by  the  morbid  growth  of  a  tiiaue.  Tumon  may  be  diatinguiihed  into 
the  tatromaJoust  so  named  from  their  Arm  fleahy  feel,  and  the 
encysted,  commonly  called  wear.    The  former  wen  cfuatfled,  by  Aber- 

1.  Comrwom  Vaxutar  or  Organized  Sarcoma;  including  all  thoao 
tumon  which  appear  to  be  compwed  of  the  gclatinoui  part  of  the 
blood,    rendered    mon  or  leu  Taacnlar  by  the   growth  of  tcmcIi 
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2.  Adipose  Sarcoma ;  including  fatty  tumors,  formed  at  tint,  like 
the  preceding,  of  coagulable  lymph,  rendered  vascular  by  the  grown 
of  vessels  into  them,  and  depending  for  their  future  structure  on  tbe 
particular  power  and  action  of  the  vessels. 

3.  Pancreatic  Sarcoma ;  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  strat- 
lure  to  that  of  the  pancreas. 

4.  Mastoid  or  Mammary  Sarcoma  ;  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  mammary  glands.  This  species  ■ 
placed  between  such  sarcomatous  tumors  as  are  attended  with  so 
malignity,  and  the  following  ones,  which  have  this  quality  in  a  tot 
destructive  degree. 

5.  Tuberculated  Sarcoma ;  composed  of  a  great  many  small,  fins, 
roundish  tumors,  of  different  sizes  and  colours,  connected  together  by 
cellular  substance. 

6.  Medullary  Sarcoma ;  so  named  from  its  presenting  the  appearance 
of  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain. 

7.  Encysted  Tumors.  These  present  a  cyst,  which  is  filled  witk 
different  matters.  The  species  are  steatoma,  containing  fat-like 
matter ;  meiiccris,  or  honey-like  matter ;  and  atheroma^  or  pap-like 
matter. 

8.  Carcinomatous  Sarcoma ;  or  cancerous  tumor. 

TUMOR  FIBRO-CELLULOSUS.  Fibro-cellular  tumor,  i 
growth  consisting  of  loose  fibrous  or  areolar  tissue.  When  occurriaf 
as  a  pendulous  outgrowth  from  a  mucous  surface,  it  constitutes  the 
chief  varieties  of  Pol  vpu«. — Nom.  of  Dig. 

TUMOR  FIBRO-NUCLEOSUS.  Fibro-nucleated  tumor.  A 
tumor  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  elongated  nuclei 

TUMOR  F1BRO-PLASTICUS.  Fibro-plastic  tumor.  ArapidlT- 
pr  rowing  tumor,  composed  in  great  part  of  fusiform   nucleated  cell*. 

fWhen  the  fibro-cellular  or  fibro-plastic  tumor,  but  more  especially  the 
atter,  slowly  involves  the  adjacent  soft  structures,  and  returns  after 
removal,  it  has  received  the  name  recurrent  fibroid.] — Norn.  of  Dis. 

TUMOR  FIBRO'SUS.  Fibrous  tumor.  A  growth,  consisting  of 
fibrous  tissue,  circumscribed,  or  not  invading  surrounding  structures. 

Varieties.  When  the  tumor  contains  cysts,  it  is  termed  fibro-cystic\ 
when  earthy  matter,  Jibro-calcartous.  When  it  grows  from  bone  sod 
is  partly  ossified,  it  constitutes  the  non-malignant  form  of  the  disease 
known  as  osteosarcoma.  When  it  contains  involuntary  muscle,  at 
when  arowiug  in  the  uterus,  it  is  termed  fibro-muscular  ;  when  it  eon- 
tains  tat,  it  is  named  fibro-fatty.  Other  fibrous  tumors  have  been 
named  according  to  their  seat,  e.  g.  Neuroma.  Painful  subcutaneous 
tumor. — Nom.  of  Dis. 

TUMOR  MYELO'DES.  Myeloid  tumor.  A  tumor  growing 
generally  in  the  ends  of  the  bones,  having  a  red  colour,  and  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  man  v -nucleated  cells. — Nom.  of  Dis. 

TUMO'RES  SEBA'CEI.  Emjahyma  encystis.  Tumors  of  the  ex- 
cretory follicles  of  the  sebiparous  glands,  occasioned  by  distension  with 
sebaceous  matter,  and  attaining  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  Tbe 
sebaceous  matter  may  be  soft  and  white,  resembling  pap,  or  bread- 
sauce,  constituting  the  atheromatous  tumor;  or  yellowish,  resembling 
softened  bees*-wax,  constituting  the  melicerous  tumor;  or  white  and 
fatty,  constituting  the  steatomatous  tumor. 

TUMO'RES  SERO'SL    Milia;  Phlyctenules.    Tumors  of  the  ex- 
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cretory  follicles  of  the  eehiparoul  glandi,  occasioned  by  diittniiw  nidi 
■  limpid  serous  fluid.     They  vary  in  siia  from  that  of  millet-teede  to 
that  of  imall  grapei;  from  their  liie,  transparency,  ind  hardneu,  thay 
lie  commonly  known  by  the  Mint  chalazion,  or  qrando,  a  hailstone. 
TUNE.     Meiadg.     A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a  eetue  of 

tenia  of  colour  to  (he  eve.  Id  organ  ii  limited  ebn*e  the  external  part 
of  the  eyebrow,  and,  when  much  developed,  it  enlarge*  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  forehead. 

TUNGSTEN.  Hot/rum.  A  »ej«,  whitiih,  brittle  metal  obtained 
from  tunnlic  acid,  which,  in  ita  tarn,  wai  procured  from  tungatate  sf 
lead.     The  word  mean!  Aroey  item. 

TuHgstic  acid.  An  acid  precipitated  on  decompoeing  tungitate  ef 
lime  hi  bydro-cblorie  aeid. 

TU'NICA.     The  upper  tunie  of  the  Romane.     Hence  it  i*  applied 

1.  rrniira    u'tw/inru   oculi.      A   thin,   tendinous  layer,  covering  (be 

2.  Tunica  aOmainta  tutu.    A  thick  fibrooe  membrane,  cenMitutiDB 


the  dura  and  the  pie  mater.     Alio,  the  capiirie  of  the  lorn. 

i.  Tunica  conjunctiva  or  adnata.  A  mncoui  membrane,  whkh  line* 
■he  posterior  larlace  of  the  e  je-lidi,  and  ll  reflected  over  the  fore  part  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

5.  Tunica  ilyiruida  ii\irrPBr,  Tagina,  tUat,  likenen).  Tunica 
vaginalis;  the  nam  re  under  which  the  old  anatomiiti  confoanded  the 


i  erythroilH  tinuepit,  red,  ildoi,  likeneei).     1 
..     .....  ri^[h 


with  the  k 

6.  Tunica  trytk, 
stcric  covering  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  tc 
of  the  flbrei  of  the  cremuter-DiDKJe. 

7.  Tunica  Jacabi.     A  thin,  delicate  membrane,  aituated  between  the 
choroid  and  the  retina,  and  named  from  ill  discoverer. 

S.  Tmica  nereea.     A  former  name  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  intet- 

9.  Tunica  Kuyvhiaxa.     An  inner  lamina  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
ao  called  after  Ruysch,  who  tint  injected  it. 

10.  Tunica  eayiiratii  tcttit.     A  poach  of  eerou*  membrane,  derived 

inner  surface  of  tbo  tunica  albugine 
membrane  of  the  teatil. 

12.  Tunica  wculoia  ntmrn.     The 


TUN  [('ATA  (tunica,  a  mantle).  The  firet  claei  of  the  Mollneea, 
lomprising  eoft,  aouatir,  acephaloui  animal),  having  their  body  en- 
veloped in  an  elastic  tunic  furniihed  with  at  Irait  two  aperturee. 

TU'RDINATED  BONES  (inrfa'aafw,  pointed,  in  the  form  of  a 
(arte,  or  lop).  Turbinul  scan.  Two  bonei  of  the  nostril),  ao  called 
from  their  beiui  formed  in  the  inane  of  a  top,  or  inverted  cone.  They 
are  alao  called  die  tufiriar  ipom/f  bona,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
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upper  spongy  bones,  which  form  part  of  the  ethmoid  hone,  tad  fcsi 
their  spongy  annearanre,  in  which  they  resemble  raised  paste. 

TURGE'SCENCE  (turgesctre,  to  begin  to  swell).  The  sweuinja 
enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  body  from  accumulation  of  humors. 

TU'RGOR  VITA'LIS  {turgtrt,  to  be  swollen).  Turjeaceace,  « 
orgasm  ;  a  state  characterized  by  well-defined  symptoms  of  active  as- 
gestion,  accompanied  by  copious  though  not  morbidly-augmented  tee*» 
tions. 

TU'RIO.  A  term  applied,  in  Botany,  to  a  scaly  bud,  developed  faa 
a  perennial  ftuhtcrr.«nean  root,  as  in  asparagus. 

TURK  EY-RED.  A  dye  procured  from  alizarine,  or  the  suUhssi 
crystals  of  madder-red. 

TU'RM  KRIC.  The  tuber  of  Curcuma  hmpa,  which  yields  a  \» 
tiful  bright  yt  How  colour.  Turmeric  paper  is  unsized  paper,  brosM 
over  with  tincture  of  turmeric,  prepared  by  digesting  one  part  of  bnuwi 
turmeric  in  six  parts  of  proof  spirit. 

TUBNBULL'S  BLUE.  Ferricyanidcofinm.  A  variety  of  Press* 
blue,  which  is  thrown  down  when  red  prussiate  of  potash  is  added  to ■ 
protosalt  of  iron. 

TURNER'S  CERATE.  The  centum  calami**,  consisting  sf 
prepared  calamine  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a  pound;  olive-oil,  t 
pint. 

TURNER'S  YELLOW.  Patent  or  Ca**<l  Yellow.  The  fused  sxi- 
chloride  of  lead,  finely  powdered :  used  as  a  paint. 

TURNSOLE.  A  deep  purple  dye  obtained  from  the  Crxunpkart 
tinctoriay  a  Euphorbiaceous  plant. 

TURPENTINE,  OIL  OF.  TenUntkma.  A  term  applied  tss 
liquid  or  soft  solid  oleo-resinous  juice  of  certain  coniferous  plants,  si 
well  as  of  the  Pistacia  terehintkms.  The  well-known  liquid  to  wWea 
the  term  turpentine  is  applied  is  only  the  volatile  portion  of  turpentise, 
proper! v  to  railed.    See  Terebintkina. 

TURPETII-MINERAL.  Turbith  Mineral.  The  name  gives  Vy 
chemists  to  the  sub-sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury. 

TURU'NDA.  1.  A  ball  of  paste  for  fattening  geese.  2.  A  kiadsf 
sacrificial  cake.     3.  A  tent  or  roll  of  lint  for  wounds. 

Turunda  Hal  tea.  Pastes  made  with  the  finest  and  most  ffluuaoat 
wheat,  and  known  by  the  names  maccaroni,  vermicelli,  and  Italian  sr 
Cagliari  paste. 

TUSSICULA'RIA  (tans,  a  cough).  Bechica.  Cough-medicines, 
as  demulcents,  cerebro-spinals,  and  expectorants. 

TUSSILA'GO  FA'RFARA.  Coltsfoot;  an  indigenous  Composite 
plant,  employed  an  a  popular  remedy  in  pulmonary  cnmplninta. 

TUSSIS  (tussire,  to  cough).  Bex.  A  couth.  Tutsi*  $ieea  is  a  dry 
cough.  Pertussis  is  a  convulsive  cough,  or  whooping-cough.  Tmmfs 
is  another  I^atin  term  for  cough.     Tussicula  is  a  slight  couph. 

TUTA'MINA  O'CULI  (tula wen,  a  means  of  protection).  The 
appendages  of  the  eye,  comprising  the  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  eye-lashes, 
conjunctiva,  caruncula  lacrymalis,  and  the  lacrymal  apparatus. 

TUTENAG.  The  commercial  name  for  the  zinc  or  spelter  of 
China ;  also,  the  name  of  a  white  metallic  compound,  called  Osnsisf 
cvpner.     Impure  oxide  of  zinc  is  called  tuttu. 

TUTIA.  Tuttv.  furnace  cadmia,  or  impure  oxide  of  sine.  It 
incruits  the  flues  of* furnaces  employed  for  smelting  lead-ores  containing 
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zinc,  or  ores  mixed  with  lapis  calaminaris.    Medicinal  tatty  if  a  brown 
powder  with  a  shade  of  blue. 

TWINS.  Gemini.  Twins  are  mostly  produced  at  a  common 
birth  ;  but  owing  to  the  incidental  death  of  one  of  them  while  the 
other  continues  alive,  there  is  sometimes  a  material  di  fife  re  nee  in  the 
time  of  their  expulsion,  and,  consequently,  in  their  bulk,  or  degree  of 
maturity,  giving  us,  according  to  Mason  Good,  the  following  varieties : — 

1.  Congruous  twinning.  Of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  growth,  and  pro- 
duced at  a  common  birth. 

2.  Incongruous  twinning.  Of  unequal  growth,  and  produced  at  dif- 
ferent births. 

TWISTED  jESTI VATION.  A  plan  of  mtivation,  in  which  each 
piece  overlaps  by  one  margin  the  contiguous  margin  of  that  next  to  it, 
as  in  the  corolla  of  periwinkle,  convolvulus,  Ac. 

TWITCHING.  SubsuUus  lendinum.  Sudden  or  irregular  snatches 
of  the  tendons. 

TYLO'SIS  (ruXwo'it,  a  making  or  becoming  callous).  A  term 
applied  to  a  swollen  and  knotty  state  of  the  eye-lids,  in  which  their 
margin  often  loses  altogether  its  natural  form  and  appearance.  Thicken- 
ing of  the  lids  has  been  also  termed  pachyUepkarosis ;  and,  when 
attended  with  loss  of  the  cilia,  the  affection  has  been  termed  ptihsis. 
The  proper  term  is  tyloma,  or  that  which  has  become  callous.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

TYMPANITES  (rtf/mra,  adrum).  Mdeorismus.  Drum-belly; 
abdominal  emphysema;  dry  dropsy,  or  wind-dropsy.  It  is  named  from 
the  distension  of  the  abdomen,  sounding,  on  percussion,  like  a  drum  or 
bladder  filled  with  air. 

TY'MPANUM  {rvfiiravotf,  a  drum).  The  drum  of  the  ear;  an 
irregular  bony  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  filled  with 
air  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Tympanic  bone.  Another  name  for  the  annulus  membrana  tympani 
of  the  fatal  skull. 

TYPE  (rviroc,  a  blow).  Literally,  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
blow.  Hence,  it  denotes  the  general  character  of  a  thing ;  also,  a  cer- 
tain formula  according  to  which  fevers  and  other  diseases  increase  and 
abate;  also,  the  original  pattern  or  model,  after  which  a  thing  is 
wrought — a  leaf,  for  instance,  is  the  type  of  all  the  appendages  of  the 
stem  of  plants,  &c.    See  Homologies. 

TYPHLITIS  (rv<p\6*,  cascus,  and  -His).  Cacitis.  Inflammation 
of  the  vascular  mucous  surface,  or  of  all  the  coats,  of  the  caecum.  See 
Peri-typhlitis. 

TYPHLCSIS ;  TYPHLCMA  {rvf\6m,  to  blind,  to  make  blind). 
The  former  term  denotes  the  making  blind,  and  is  used  by  Hippocrates 
for  blindness.  But  the  latter  term  would  better  describe  the /act.  See 
Preface ,  par.  2. 

TYPHOID  FEVER  (rityot,  stupor,  sttot,  likeness).  Fever  " re- 
sembling typhus ;"  a  general  designation  of  fever  among  continental 
writers.     The  term  is  objectionable.    See  Enteric  Fever. 

Typhoid  germs.  Peculiar  organisms  said  to  be  actively  absorbed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  "  Peyer's  patches  M  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

TYPHOMA'NIA  (rv^ot,  stupor,  pavta,  madness).  An  affection 
consisting  in  perfect  lethargy  of  body,  but  imperfect  lethargy  of  mind ; 
wandering  ideas,  and  belief  of  wakefulness  during  sleep. 

3L  "X. 
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TYPHUS-FEVER  (rvfot,  stupor).  "  A  continued  fever,  charac- 
terized  by  great  prostration,  and  a  general,  dusky,  mottled  rash,  without 
specific  lesion  of  the  bowels."— 3tfom.  of  Die.  It  it  designated  from 
its  prevailing  character,  as  putrid,  pestilential,  malignant,  ataxic,  &c. ; 
from  a  leading  symptom,  brain-fever ;  from  external  character,  eruptive, 
spotted y  &c. ;  and  from  localities,  camp-,  hospital-,  ship-,  Jail-fever, 
Ac. 

Nomenclature.  "  Under  the  name  (  Typhus,*  the  writer  of  one  «f 
the  Hippocratic  treatises  describes  a  disease  that  agrees  in  its  essential 
features  with  typhoid  fever.  But  the  term  was  not  afterwards  used  t» 
signify  a  special  disease  until  the  time  of  Sauvages,  in  whose  nosology 
it  is  adapted  to  certain  forms  of  continued  fever,  while  the  name  Syno- 
chus  is  used  for  another  class  of  cases.  The  disease  now  known  ss 
Typhus  has  been  separated  from  other  forms  of  continued  fever  within 
the  last  thirty  years.*1 — Dr.  Buchanan. 

"  The  discrimination  of  typhus-fever  from  typhoid,"  says  Mr.  Bad- 
cliffe, "  brought  medicine  from  a  seventh  heaven  of  meaningless  ver- 
biage, into  which  it  had  gone  astray,  back  to  the  true  starting-point  of 
all  epidemiological  knowledge, — investigation  at  the  bedside,— and  re- 
called epidemiology  from  the  outer  spheres  of  semi-mystical  speculation 
to  the  more  moderate  compass  of  a  hospital  ward  or  of  a  bedroom,  Una 
substituting  for  the  cosmos  a  common  bedstead." — AW  1876. 

TYRCKMA  (rvpom,  to  make  into  cheese,  from  tvoov,  cheese).  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Craigie  to  tubercular  secretion  ot  the  brain,  from 
its  cheese-like  appearance. 

Tyrosis.  A  term  applied  to  a  disorder  of  the  stomach  from  the  cur- 
dling of  milk  in  that  organ. 

TY'ROSIN.  A  colourless  crystalline  organic  substance,  existing  is 
cochineal,  and  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  upon  albumen,  fibrin, 
&c. 

TYSON'S  GLANDS.  Glandules  odoriferes.  Sebaceoum  glands 
situated  around  the  corona  penis.    See  Smegma  prtepuiii. 


U. 

ULCER  (X\kov,  ulcus,  a  wound).  A  solution  of  continuity  in  any 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  a  secretion  of  pus,  or  some 
kind  of  discharge.  Ulcers  are  termed  local,  when  confined,  like  s 
primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  to  one  spot ;  constitutional,  when  liable  to 
occur  in  any  part,  from  general  affection  of  the  system  ;  specific,  when 
occasioned  by  specific  poisons,  or  by  particular  diatheses ;  and  simple, 
when  they  do  not  appear  to  proceed  from  any  specific  disease,  or  morbid 
diathesis.     Ulcusculum,*.  little  ulcer. 

ULCERATION.  The  process  by  which  ulcers  are  produced.  It 
occurs  on  open  surfaces,  and  is  the  result  of  an  exudation  of  inflammt- 
tory  lymph,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  formed  into  pus-cells,  and  sa 
absorption  of  the  inflamed  tissues  takes  place. 

ULCUS  EKO'DENS.  Rodent  ulcer.  "A  destructive  uk*f, 
charactehLed  by  &e  extent  %xA  ta\iCtx  \a  ^hich  it  spreads  in  the  adjoin- 
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i,  and  by  the  absence  of  preceding  hardness  end  of  consti- 
tutional itttclioa."— Not*,  of  Dit. 

Olaain  nun.  Superficial  uleer.  D7e»ip«ryortiii».  Perforating 
ulcer.     Piou  a  culxtndo.     Bed-sort. 

LLMI  CORTEX.  Elm  bark.  The  dried  inner  berk  of  Vinaa 
Campetlrii,  or  Broad-leaved  Elm.  Indieenoua  uid  cultivated  in 
Britain. 

LLMIC  ACID  or  ULMIN  (Wrxw,  the  elm).     N.«m  given  la  a 

matter  combined  with  potash.  Theae  umH  were  changed  byBene- 
liui  to  one  add  (yjj,  euth)  from  hii  discovering  a  •irnilsj  aubatance  in 
vegetable  mould.  The  peculiar  properties  of  manure*,  soils,  and 
what  ia  called  moH-irafcr,  are  due  to  the  pretence  of  thii  substance. 

ULNA  (tMaVn,  the  cubit).  The  large  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  to 
oamed  from  ita  being  often  ueedaa  a  measure,  under  the  term  tU.  The 
hinge-like  surface  at  the  elbcw  preaentt,  in  profile,  somewhat  of  the 
ihape  of  the  letter  3,  and  la  therefore  called  the  tigmo'id  cavity  of  the 
ulna.     See  Okcrtitum. 

ULNA'RIS  {ulna,  the  cubit).  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  viz.  1.  ejfaror  muscle,  arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
oa  humeri,  and  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone;  and  2.  an  erfeawr 
muscle,  sriaingfrom  the  outer  condyle  of  the  oa  humeri,  and  inierted 

ULTIMATE  and  PROXIMATE.     Termi  employed  in  describing 

their  absolute  elements,  the  latter  their  resolution  into  secondary  com- 
pound!. These  terms  are  generally  used  in  reference  U  organic  bodies. 
See  A  nalytis,  Chemical. 

ULTRA-MARINE.  A  beautiful  blue  pigment,  made  originally 
from  lapit  lazuli  or  lazuli t*.  The  artificial  product  now  consists  of 
liiir.a,  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  haa  the  property  of  neither 
fading,  nor  becoming  tarnished,  on  exposure  to  the  air  or  a  moderate 

L'LVA  LATI'SSIMA.  Broad  green  layer;  an  Algaecous  plant, 
Inferior  in  quality  to  the  Porphyra  ladmata,  at  laciniatcd  purple  lever, 
but  said  to  be  employed  for  the  tame  culinary  pnrpoaes. 

UMBEL  (wno*«a,  dim.  of  Hj»orB.  a  shadow ;  by  melon,  an  umbrella], 
A  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  all  the  pedicels  of  thefloweri  proceed 
from  a  single  point,  and  are  of  equal  length,  or  corymbose.  When  each 
pedicel  bean  a  aingle  flower,  as  in  Emnjium,  the  umbel  is  uid  to  be 
$imple ;  when  each  pedicel  divides,  and  bean  other  umbels,  as  in  Hera 
eleum,  the  umbel  is  termed  oompond.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sescm- 
blaae  of  umbels  ia  called  the  unteerW  imbtl,  each  of  the  aecondary 
umbel,  being  called  the  partial  umbtl  or  vmhtUule.  The  peduncle* 
which  support  the  partial  umbels  are  called  radii     See  luflaraoma. 

UMBELLl'KERj*;.  Umbel -bearer.  ;  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbs,  seldom  shrubs,  with  fiitular  furrowed  .tern. 

principle  which  finds  its  full  development  in  hemlock,  cow-bane,  rfce. 
This  la  one  of  the  best  marked  families  of  plants ;  so  much  to,  that 
Jusaien  aayi  the  whole  order  may  be  looked  on  at  a  genua,  and  the 
various  subdivision,  and  genera  as  urrannunenU  of  the  species.  See 
UmUl. 
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UMBER.  Sienna  or  Chestnut-brown.  A  brown  colouring  mat 
found  native  as  a  clay  iron -ore  in  Cyprus.  By  heat  it  as»umea  adu 
tint,  and  is  then  known  as  burnt  umber.  It  consists  chiefly  of  oi 
of  iron  with  manganese,  silica,  and  alumina.     See  Ochre. 

UMBI'LICUS  (umbo,  any  convex  elevation ;  the  bow  of  a  sbid 
The  navel.  The  term  umbilicus  it  akin  to  the  op^aXot  sf 
Greeks. 

1.  Umbilical  cord.  Funis  umbilicalis.  A  cord  connecting 
foetus  with  the  placenta,  and  consisting  of  the  umbilical  rein  and 
two  umbilical  arteries  twisted  together  like  a  rope,  and  surrounded 
the  reflections  of  the  chorion  and  the  amnios. 

2.  Umbilical  vesicle.  Vesicula  umbilicalis.  A  small  sac,  situ 
between  the  chorion  and  the  amnios,  and  connected  with  the  fists*  1 
duct,  an  artery,  and  a  vein. 

3.  Umbilical  region.  That  portion  of  the  abdominal  parietes  vi 
is  situated  about  two  inches  around  the  umbilicus. 

4.  Umbilical  hernia.     Omphalocele.    Hernia  of  the  bowels  at 
umbilicus. 

5.  The  term  umbilicus,  in  Botany,  is  synonymous  with  kHsm 
dcotricula,  and  denotes  the  scar  where  the  seed  is  united  with 
placenta.    The  centre  of  the  umbilicus,  through  which  the  nutri 
vessels  pass  into  the  interior,  is  called  the  omphalodium. 

U'NCIA  (»'.  a.  oityKta,  a  Sicilian  weight).    A  twelfth  part, 
ounce ;  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound.     Undatim,  ounce  by  ounce. 

UNCIFO'RME  OS  (uncus,  a  hook  Jbrma,  likeness).  A  bone  of 
carpus,  or  wrist,  having  a  hooklike  process. 

U'NCTIO ;  U'NCTUS  (ungere,  to  anoint).  The  former  fee 
denotes  the  act  of  anointing  or  smearing  with  an  unguent.  The  lsi 
denotes  an  ointment  or  unguent.    See  Pre/ace,  par.  3. 

UNDULA'TORY  THEORY  OP  LIGHT  (undula,  a  little  wav 
A  theory  founded  on  the  assumption  that  light  is  the  result  of  vis 
tions  existing  among  the  particles  of  an  exceedingly  attenuated  esses 
or  ethereal  medium. 

UNGUE'NTUM  (ungere,  to  anoint).  An  ointment;  an  unctw 
substance  for  external  application.  When  composed  chiefly  of  wax 
is  termed  cerate  ;  when  fats  or  resins  are  used,  it  is  an  ointment ;  if  <i 
tilled  fragrant  waters  or  essential  oils  are  employed,  it  become! 
pomatum  or  pomade;  occasionally,  with  reference  to  appearance, 
acquires  the  name  butter, paste,  &c. 

U'NGUES  ADU'NCI.  Curved  nails ;  arched  and  hooked  nai 
frequently  observed  in  scrofulous  and  consumptive  persons. 

UNGUI'CULATE  (unguiculus,  dim.  of  unguis,  a  finger-mi 
Clawed ;  a  term  applied  to  a  petal  furnished  with  an  unguis  or  claw, 
in  the  pink. 

U'NG  U  IS.  Literally,  a  finger-nail  Hence  the  term  is  applied  v 
collection  of  pus  between  the  lamina)  of  the  cornea,  when  the  abso) 
appears  to  be  shaped  like  a  fingernail.  The  term  ungula,  or  claw.  I 
also  been  applied  to  a  collection  of  matter  in  the  eye.  UnguU 
derived  from  unguis,  and  the  two  terms  probably  denote  the  sai 
disease. 

1.  Phalanges  unguium.  The  name  of  the  third,  extreme,  or  di* 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

2.  Unguis  ^VitltaauyV   The  lower  part  of  a  petal  which  tapers  co 
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auicnomly  towards  the  bite,  u  in  the  pink.  The  upper  put  is  called 
the  limb.     The  petal  itself  il  termed  wtgwnlate. 

UNICELLULAR  PLANTS.  Plants  consisting  each  of  a  (ingle 
cell,  in  which  resides  the  entire  organism,  and  the  power  of  both  nutri- 
tion ind  reproduction,  u  the  yeast-plant. 

UNI-EQUIVALENT.  Another  term  for  non-atomic  or  monad,  u 
applied  to  elements.     See  Atomicity, 

UNILOCULAR  (nu,  one,  locului,  a  coll).  Having  ono  cell  or 
cavity,  ii  a  legume.  BUociJar,  trUoeular,  mlHloadar,  ere  terms 
denoting  two-celled,  three-celled,  and  many-celled,  respect ivelv. 

UNION  BY  THE  FIRST  INTENTION.  The  growing  together 
of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  wound,  when  brought  into  contact,  without 
suppuration.  When  wounds  heal  by  suppurating,  granulating,  &•:., 
they  are  sometimes  said  to  heal  by  the  second  intention 

U'NIPOLAR.  A  term  applied  by  Ehrmann  to  substances  of  the 
imperfect  co  mine  ting  power,  which  are  capable  of  receiving  only  one 
kind  of  electricity,  when  made  to  form  linke  in  the  Voltaic  chain. 

UNISE'XUAL{miHsenH,oneaez).     Of  onesax  only;  a  term  ap- 

K";d  to  plants  whose  flowers  contain  a  pistil  only,  or  a  stamen  only,  as 
tinguiahed  from  hermaphrodite  planta,  whose  flowers  contain  both 


organs  of  reproduction. 

UNIT-JAR.  Ad  apparatus  contrived  by  Mr.  Harris  for  charging 
Leyden  jars  with  known  proportions  of  electricity,  tbo  quantity  of 
electricity  employed  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  charges. 

UNITARY  COMPOUND.  A  compound  which  is  considered  as 
formed  of  one  group,  as  distinguished  from  the  binary  view  in  which  it 
is  represented  as  formed  of  two  groups.     Sea  Atom  mid  Molerute. 

UNITY  OP  ORGANIZATION.  A  term  suggestive  of  certain 
generalizations  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  capable  of  two  applira- 

nization  of  the  lower  animals,  and  certain  transitory  states  of  the 
higher  species;  tie  oilier,  to  the  correspondences  traceable  between 
the    parts    composing    the    organization    of    different   species.      See 

UNNAMED  BONKS.  Oaa  unominata.  Two  large  bonea,  form- 
ing the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  so  called  from  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing them  tinder  one  name.  Each  of  these  has,  however,  been  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz. — 

1.  The  Ot  ilium,  or  Haunch-bone,  so  named  from  its  forming  the 
flank.  The  flat  upper  part  ia  called  the  ala,  or  wing;  the  lower' or 
rounder  part,  the  ood>  of  the  bone.  The  unnamed  line  (lines  inno- 
miuats)  is  that  which  divides  the  ala  from  the  part  which  forms  the 
true  pelvis. 

2.  The  Ot  iftAium,  or  Hip-bone,  placed  perpendicularly  under  the 
preceding.  The  round  protuberance  on  which  we  rest  when  seated  is 
called  the  tidier,  or  os  sedentarium;  and  that  portion,  of  which  one 
edge  forma  the  arch  of  the  puhes  and  the  other  the  margin  of  the 
thyroid  hole,  is  called  the  mows,  or  branch. 

3.  The  OsnuAit,  or  Share-bone;  so  named  from  the  Mona  Veneris 
being  placed  upon  it,  and  its  hair  being  a  mark  of  puberty.  This  bone 
completes  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  diiided  into  three  parts,  viz. 
the  wide,  forming  part  of  tho  socket  of  tbo  thigh-bone  ;  the  angle,  or 
creat ;  and  the  ramus,  joining  the  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
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UNTO-MOOL.  The  Indian  name  of  the  Tylcpkora  astikmatie*,  u 
Asclcpiadaceous  plant,  the  root  and  leaves  of  which  are  considered  a 
excellent  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

UPAS.  Antsjar.  The  Antiaris  toxicaria  of  Java,  an  Urtieaceosi 
plant,  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  known  poisons,  the  concrete  juice  sf 
which  has  nevertheless  been  used  medicinally.    See  Antiarin. 

Upas  JRadja  or  Tjettek.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  knows, 
poisons,  prepared  in  Java  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Strychnef 
Tieute ;  it  acts  like  nux  vomica,  but  in  a  more  violent  manner. 

U'RACHUS  (ovpov,  urine).  1.  The  urinary  canal  of  a  fetus.  2.  A 
fibrous  cord  which  is  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  bladder,  and  ascends  to 
the  umbilicus ;  it  is  formed  by  the  obliteration  of  a  tubular  communi- 
cation in  the  embryo,  and  appears  destined  solely  to  fix  the  bladder. 

URAEMIA  (ovpov,  urine,  alpa,  blood).  A  form  of  toxaemia,  or  poison- 
ing of  the  blood  in  some  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs,  as  in  accumula- 
tion of  urea  in  the  blood,  owing  to  its  non- elimination  by  the  kidneys. 
Uramic  intoxication  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  peculiar  kind 
of  poisoning  which  results  from  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

U'RAMIL.  A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  It  occurs  u 
a  crystalline  powder,  or  in  dendritic  or  feathery  crystallizations,  of  s 
very  beautiful  aspect.  By  evaporation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
uramilic  acid  is  obtained. 

URA'NIUM.  A  rare  metal,  of  an  iron  colour,  discovered  in  1789, 
in  the  mineral  called,  from  its  black  colour,  pitch-blende.  It  was  named 
by  Klaproth  after  the  new  planet  Uranus,  the  discovery  of  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1781. 

URANO-PLASTIC  (ovpav6v,  the  palate,  wXacrrtKo'c,  fit  for  mould- 
ing). The  designation  of  an  operation  for  closing  fissures  of  the  hard 
palate.     Ennius  has  ccoli  palatum. 

U'RATE.  A  compound  of  uric  or  lithic  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

URCEOLA'RIS  (urceolus,  dim.  of  urceus,  a  pitcher).  Pitcher-  or 
cup-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to  favus  dispersus, 

URCE'OLUS  (dim.  of  urceus,  a  water-pitcher).  A  small  pitcher- 
like body,  formed  by  the  two  bracts  which,  in  the  genus  Carex,  become 
confluent  at  their  edges,  and  enclose  the  pistil. 

U'REA  (ovpovy  urine).  The  essential  solid  constituent  of  urine,  con- 
sidered as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  kidneys  upon  some  of  the  con- 
stituents  of  the  blood ;  perhaps,  as  Prout  suggested,  upon  its  albu- 
minous matter.  Urea  is  the  last  term  of  the  products  of  oxidation  of 
the  nitrogenous  tissues. 

URE'DO  (urert,  to  burn).  1.  An  itching  or  burning  sensation  of 
the  skin,  which  accompanies  several  diseases.  2.  A  synonym  of  Urti- 
caria or  Nettle-rash.     3.  A  blast  or  blight  of  plants. 

UREl'DES.  Substances  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  urea  that 
the  amides  bear  to  ammonia. 

URESIS;  URE'MA  (oi/pfo,  to  make  water).  These  terms  aw 
used  by  Hippocrates.  The  former  denotes  the  act  of  making  water; 
the  latter  is  synonymous  with  ovpov,  urine,  the  result.  8ee  Pre/ace . 
par.  2. 

URE'TER  (ovptrrnf ,  from  ovplw,  .to  make  water).  The  urinary 
duct,  or  membranous  tube  which  transmits  the  urine  from  the  kidney 
into  the  bladder.     Ureteritis,  \t&*xracA&&u  <&  \k*  ureter. 
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TJ'RETHANE.  A  compound  of  ethyl,  which  may  be  viewed  « 
cblorocarbonic  ether,  in  which  unide  hu  been  substituted  for  chlorine. 
Dumu  gave  ihii  name  to  ■  substance  which  he  considered  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  urea  with  carbonic  ether.  Uretkylane  is  a  corresponding 
compound,  consisting,  possibly,  of  one  oquiv.  of  urea  and  two  equiv. 
of  neutral  carbonate  of  methyl. 

URETHRA  (oOp^a,  from  tiptm  to  nmka  water).  The  excretory 
canal  of  the  bladder,  commencing  at  the  neck  of  litis  organ,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  meatus  urinarius.    Ilia  divided  into  three  portions,  ro. — 

1.  Theprostatic  portion,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
situated  in  the  prostate  gland. 

2.  The  memSraxtna  portion,  a  little  leu  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
situated  within  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

3.  The  ipongy  portion,  so  named  from  being  enclosed  by  the  corpus 
spongiosum  penis.  Tho  commencement  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
forms  the  Mb,  and  hence  the  included  urethra  is  called  the  lidbout 

URETHRITIS  (aiptfaa,  urethra,  and  -iris).  Inflantmalio  urtihra. 
Inflammation  of  the  urethra,  frequently  mis  taken  for  gonorrhosa  or 

URETHROPLASTY  (oipiBpa,  urethra, eUm,  to  mould).  The 
operation  for  urinary  fistula  by  plastic  surgery. 

URETHROTO'MIA  (oiipnopa,  urethra,  re^oi,  section).  Urethro- 
tomy ;  incision  into  the  urethra.  The  instrument  for  performing  the 
operation  is  termed  a  urethrotome. 

URET1CA  (ouprrTiJcdt,  promoting  urine).     Medicines  which  pro- 

URIC  ACID  (auosv,  urine).  Lithk  acid.  A  common  constituent 
of  urinary  and  gouty  concretions,  of  healthy  urine  and  other  secretions, 
combined  with  ammonia  or  some  other  alkali.  In  urinary  deposit*  it 
occurs  under  the  familiar  names  "yellow  and  red  aand."    See  Ooaao. 

Uric  oxide.  Xanthic  oxide.  A  specie*  of  calculus  occurring  in  the 
bladder. 

URIC  GROUP  {riper,  urine).    A  group  of  chemical  compound., 

URlC^E'MlA  (ojpov,  urine,  *1p*,  blood).  A  term  denoting  ex- 
cess of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.    See  Lilhania. 

URIDRO'SIS  (ovpoi,  urine,  Topsseit,  a  perspiring,  from  Xlptn, 
sweat).     Urinous  perspiration. 

URILE.  A  compound  radical,  supposed  to  exist  in  uric  acid  and 
the  products  of  its  decomposition.     It  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and 

URl'NAIoJVef-,  urine).  Urine;  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
from  the  arterial  blood.  The  Ancients  considered  the  urine  as  a  kind 
of  extract  of  animal  substances,  a  true  lixivium,  by  which  everything 
impure  in  the  animal  economy  was  washed  away ;  hence  they  gaTe  it 
the  name  of  Mian. 

1.  Urinaciyli;  urinapolii.  These  terms  denote,  respectively,  the 
urine  secreted  subsequently  to  the  digestion  of  food,  and  the  tasteless 
limpid  urine  secreted  after  fluids  have  been  taken. 

2.  Urine,  chytoni.  A  term  applied  to  urine  wbieb,  on  cooling,  gela- 
tinixea  spontaneously,  assuming  the  appearance  and  consistence  of 
Usui  c- mange.     It  contains  tatty  matter  in  a  molecular  state. 
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3.  Urine,  incontinence  of.    The  involuntary  flow  of  the  urine  oat  of 
the  bladder.     It  is  the  reverse  of  retention. 

4.  Urine,  retention  of.  An  inability,  total  or  partial,  of  expelling 
the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder. 

5.  Urine,  suppression  of.  This  affection  properly  points  out  a  delect 
in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys.    See  Ischuria. 

6.  Urinary  fistula.  A  deep,  narrow  ulcer,  leading  into  some  of  the 
urinary  passages. 

7.  Urinary  abscess.  Extravasations  of  urine  may  be  in  three  dif- 
ferent states :  the  fluid  may  be  collected  in  a  particular  pouch ;  or  it 
may  be  widely  diffused  in  the  cellular  membrane ;  or  it  may  present 
itself  in  a  purulent  form,  after  having  excited  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration in  the  parts  among  which  it  is  situated. 

8.  Urinary  deposits.  These  were  divided  by  Prout  into  pulverulent 
or  amorphous  sediments ;  crystalline  sediments,  or  gravel ;  and  solid 
concretions,  or  calculi,  formed  by  aggregation  of  the  latter  sediments, 
See  Calculus. 

9.  Urinal.  TJrinatorium.  A  vessel  for  receiving  the  urine  in  eases 
of  incontinence. 

10.  Urin-amia  (alpa,  blood).  Uramia.  The  presence  of  urea  or 
urinary  elements  in  the  blood. 

11.  Urino~meter  (nirpov,  a  measure).  A  small  instrument,  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a  common  hydrometer,  for  estimating  the 
density  of  the  urine. 

URI'TIS.  A  term  applied  to  blisters  occasioned  by  a  burn  or  scald, 
but  it  is  a  scandal  of  terminology.  The  only  meaning  it  suggests,  is 
inflammation  of  urine  I 

URN.  The  peculiar  theca  or  capsule  of  mosses,  containing  the 
spores.  It  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  a  stalk  or  seta,  bearing  on  its  summit 
a  hood  or  calyptra%  and  closed  by  a  lid  ox  operculum. 

UROHJE'M ATIN  (ovpov,  urine,  and  hamatin).  The  pigment  ob- 
served in  the  urine  in  febrile  diseases,  owing  to  an  excessive  destruction 
of  blood-corpuscles. 

TJ'RO-H  YAL  (ovfid,  the  tail  or  underpart,  and  hyotdes  os).  A  con- 
stituent bone  of  the  hamal  spine  of  most  fishes,  directed  backward.  See 
Vertebra. 

UROPLA'NIA  (oZpov,  urine,  T\dvn,  wandering).  Erratic  urine ; 
an  affection  in  which  the  urine  is  conveyed  to  various  parts  of  the 
body,  as  to  the  salivary  glands,  the  stomach,  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  Ac. 

UROPOIE'TIC  (ovpov,  urine,  iroitrriKox,  capable  of  making,  pro- 
ductive). A  Greek  term  applied  to  the  system  otherwise  expressed  by 
the  Latin  term  urinary. 

URO'XANTHIN  (ovoov,  urine,  £ayd6t,  yellow).  A  yellow  colour- 
ing  matter  contained  in  urine. 

URSIN.  A  crystalline  principle  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Uva  ursi.    It  is  considered  as  an  impure  arbutin. 

URTICA'RIA  (urtica,  a  nettle).  Enantkesis  urticaria;  Urtdo. 
Nettle-rash ;  a  transient  inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  the 
eruption  of  small,  round,  oval,  or  wheal-like  elevations,  of  a  whiter  or 
redder  tint  than  the  healthy  skin.  It  is  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  eruption  to  that  produced  by  the  nettle.  The  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  "WttUn,  art>  vol  Vn.  uumtatt  \ — 
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1.  Urticaria  fitrilii.     Febrile  Dettle-nuh,  marked  by  nin 
tutional  dilordtr.     Thii  and  the  foLlowing  one  are  acute  variotie 

2.  Urticaria   eonfirla.     Denis    nettle-rash,    diltJWfaUhed    I 
greater  number,  and  frequent  coeletcenco,  of  the  wheal*. 

3.  Urticaria  nxoiida.  Enneecent  nettle-rub,  appearing  *i 
appearing  upon  the  skin  in  the  form  of  white,  roundish  proi 
end  wheal*,  without  febrile  symptoms,  end  with  trifling  rednes 
end  the  three  following  ere  tArtmic  yarietie*. 

i.  Urticaria  pentata.      Peniiteut  nettle-rash,  diffe 
preceding  variety  only  in  the  peni stent  character  of  the  c 

G.  Urticaria  MabaUanta.     tjubcutaneont  nettle-rath,  a . 

tion  of  the  limbs,  accompanied  at  internla  with  en  eruption  of  nettle- 
rash.  But  "  stinging  "  and  pricking  in  the  integument  ia  a  common 
•jmptom  in  diseaaee  of  the  nervous  tyttem,  and  nirelj  affordi  no 
grounds  for  the  designation  tubcut*nea,  aa  applied  to  this  variety. 

6.  Urticaria  ttmrata.  Tuberone  netlle-raah,  charaeteriied  by  the 
production  of  ele rations  of  considerable  size,  extending  deeply  into  the 

UBT1CAT10N  (urtico,  a  nettle).  The  act  of  whipping  a  ptbned 
or  benumbed  limb  with  nettle*,  to  restore  it*  feeling. 

U'RYL.  Cyataaalie  add.  A  radical  luppoaed  to  eiiit  in  uric  acid 
and  ita  compound*. 

U'SNEIN.  Untie  acid.  A  yellow  crystalline  compound,  obtained 
from  different  licheni  of  the  genua  Unco. 

USQUEBAUGH  (way**  beatlut,  Irish,  water  of  life).     A  cordial, 


and/,  uffron,  mace,  orange-peel,  c 
lOO.     Agr  ''■"'  '     ""  '  ' 


ESTILAOO.     A  grain  infected  by  blight.     See  ffecroni. 

U'STIO  ("rerr,  to  bum).  A  burning,  tearing,  or  eamteriiing.  "Si 
cotU  cation  eat,  inutilii  uttio."—  Cettiu.  The  term  mtulation  it  need 
in  pharmacy  for  the  roasting  or  drying  of  moiat  substance*,  preparatory 

UTERI'NA  Uterus,  the  womb).     A  clau  of  medicine*  which  act 

UTERINE  (aferu,  the  womb).  Belonging  to  the  menu;  born  of 
the  time  mother,  but  by  *  different  father. 

UTERO- GESTATION.  The  period  of  pregnancy,  commencing 
with  conception,  and  terminating  with  delivery  ;  ita  ordinary  duration 

UTERUS.  The  womb ;  a  flattened  organ,  of  a  pyrifdnn  shape, 
haying  it*  base  turned  upward,  and  corresponding  in  it*  direction  with 
the  aiis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pel™.  It  it  diatinguiahed  into  four  parti. 
Tit,  luofmdus,  or  upper part;  the  6orfy,orthelargestpart;  the  erm>, 
or  the  narrow  neck  -,  and  the  «  tinea,  or  the  orifice. 

Term*  connected  with  arrested  development  of  the  uterus.  1.  Uterut 
oipartitui.  Rudimentary  uteius,  generally  competed  of  two  horn*, 
solid  or  hullo*,  of  the  .lie  of  .  pe»  or  millet-seed.  2.  Uttnu  fatalit 
eel  Htfantilii.  Uterut  about  the  tize  of  a  haul-nut;  the  wall*  so  thin 
at  to 'hale  suggested  the  term  uterus  mevtbranaceui,  and.  from  ita  com- 
ing on  in  young  peraoot  after  delivery,  atrojMa  uteri  orator.  3.  The* 
nnhorned  partite  uterut  is  termed  uterus  bilccularis  or  leptus  •  and 
this,  when  llie  septum  is  complete  throughout  th 
litems,  is  oiled  uterut  teptrn*  duplex ;  when  ii 
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UTRI'CULUS  (dim.  of  vter,  a  leathern  bag).  A  little  sac ;  a  micro- 
scopic cell  in  the  structure  of  an  egg,  of  an  animal,  or  of  a  plant.  Hence 
the  term  uiriculus  communis,  applied  to  the  larger  of  the  two  sacs  of  the 
vestibule ;  the  smaller  is  called  sacculus  proprtus. 
.  1 .  Uiriculus  prostaticus.  Another  name  for  the  sinus  poctdaris,  a 
small  cecal  sac,  situated  in  front  of  the  veru  montanum. 

2.  Uiriculus.  in  Botany.  The  peculiar  fruit  of  Amaranthus,  Cheno- 
podium,  &c.  It  is  a  caryopsis,  the  pericarp  of  which  has  no  adbeaion 
with  the  integuments  of  the  seeds.    It  is  also  called  cystidium. 

UVA.  A  berry,  consisting  of  seeds  embedded  in  pulp,  superior,  the 
outer  portion  of  the  pericarp  being  thin-skinned,  as  in  vitia,  solanum, 
&c.    See  Berry. 

UVA  ;  UVM  PASS-flB.  The  former  term  denotes  the  fruit  of  Vitis 
vinifera,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  grape.  The  latter  denotes  the 
grapes  when  spread  out,  dried,  and  become  raisins.  "  Passus  "  is  the 
passive  participle  of  panders,  to  spread  out. 

U'VEA.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  iris,  said  to  be  named  from  its 
resemblance  in  colour  to  the  uva  or  ripe  grape.    See  Iris. 

IT  VIC  ACID  (uva,  a  grape).  Raceme  add.  An  acid  isomeric 
with  tartaric  acid,  but  differing  in  certain  respects,  as  in  its  relations  to 
polarized  light,  &c. 

UTULA  (dim.  of  uva,  a  grape).  The  fleshy,  conical  body  which 
bangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the  soft  palate  or  velum,  of  which  it  is 
a  prolongation. 

1.  Uvula  cerebelli.  The  designation  of  one  of  the  four  lobules  of  the 
cerebellum.    See  Nodulus. 

2.  Uvula  vesica.  A  small  tubercle,  situated  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


Y. 

VACCINATION.  Vaccine  inoculation;  the  process  by  which  a 
peculiar  specific  disease — vaccinia  or  the  cow-pox  (vacca,  a  cow) — is 
introduced  into  the  human  system  with  the  view  of  protecting  it  from 
an  attack  of  small-pox. 

VACCINATOR  (PEN).  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  R.  H. 
Hilliard  for  performing  vaccination.  It  is  made  like  a  drawing-pen, 
such  as  accompanies  sets  of  mathematical  instruments. 

VACCINE-MATTER.  The  lymph  contained  within  the  vaccine- 
vesicle. 

VACCINE'LLA  (dim.  of  vaccinia,  cow-pox).  The  name  given  to  a 
secondary  eruption  of  vesicles  which  sometimes  occurs  during  the 
course  of  the  vaccine-pock. 

VACCI'NIA  (vacca,  a  cow).  Variola  vaccina.  Cow-pox  ;  Cow- 
small-pox  ;  the  small-pox  of  cattle ;  a  contagious  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  prevalent  among  cattle,  and  occasionally  communicated  to  man. 
As  it  occurs  in  the  Cow  in  a  sporadic  form,  it  is  termed  natural  cow- 
pox  ;  as  it  results  from  contagion  communicated  by  the  hand  of  the 
milker,  it  is  caWed  casual  cow-oox. 
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Cow-pox  ii  said  to  be  nlarded,  when  the  course  of  the  vesicle  ii 
delayed  for  ■  day  or  two;  aaticralcd,  when  the  count  of  the  vniclo  ii 
sonic  twelve  or  twenty-four  houn  in  id  raw  of  the  aitui  period ;  and 
imguhr  and  spurious,  when  any  deviation  occura  from  the  portent 
character  of  the  vesicle,  and  the  regular  development  of  the  areola. 

YA'CCINIC  ACID  (eocca,  a  cow).  Ad  add  which  lometiuios 
replaces  the  butvric  end  eapreic  uidi  in  bnttet. 

VACCiTiIFER  (vaccinia,  cow-pox,  ftm,  to  carry).  The  subject 
from  whom  v  act  me-  miller  ii  taken  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination. 

VA'CUUM  [vacua,  empty).  Literally,  an  empty  place.  Thii 
term  generally  denotes  the  interior  of  a  clou  vessel,  from  which  the 
atmoiplieric  air  and  every  other  gas  have  been  extracted,  at  in  the  Tor- 
ricellian vacuum  of  the  baromeier.  The  nwun  of  the  air-pump  it 
always  imperfect;  the  vessel  is,  nevertheless,  termed  an  exhaiatedrtcemr. 

VAGl'NA.     Literally,  a   iheath..  The  membranous    canal  which 

1.  Vagina  funiculi  umbiliealii.  The  reflected  tube  of  the  amnion, 
which  tWif  the  umbilical  cord. 

2.  Vagina  medullar!:  The  medullary  iheath  or  external  coat  of  the 
nerve  fibre,  corresponding  with  the  aarcolemma  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

3.  Vagina  acduiio.  Closure  of  the  vagina,  from  im perforation  of 
the  organ  itaclf,  or  from  hypertrophy  and  imperforatioD  of  the  hymen. 

4.  Vaginalis  puiiui.  A  term  applied  by  Osisnderto  the  increued 
pulsation  of  the  arteria  vaginalis,  which  occurs  in  pregnancy  during  the 
imminence  of  abortion,  Ac 

5.  Vaainitii.    Au  nnclassical  term  for  inflammation  of  the  vagina, 

from  the  uitrine  variety.     Follicular  vaginitis,  or  follicular  infiamma- 

of  the  vagina,  . .  __r _.. 

farm  *  complete  barrier  to  coition. — Dr.  Marion  Simi. 

7.  The  term  Vagina  ii  applied,  in  Botany,  to  a  leafy  eipaniion  sur- 
rounding the  item  of  tome  monocotyledonoui  plant*.  Occasionally 
the  petiole  embrace!  the  branch  from  which  it  springs,,  and  in  suca 
cuea  it  said  to  be  tkealbing,  and  is  even  called  a  tktalk  or  vagina,  at  in 

VA01N  A'1.18  GULiE  (rootu.a  .heath).  A  muscular  coat,  chiefly  of 
longitudinal  finrea,  surrounding  the  tube  of  the  cesophagua,  like  a  theath. 

VAGITU9  (wm're,  to  cry  aa  a  ehild  or  infant).  The  crying  of 
young  children.  Celsus  appliei  the  term  to  the  screaming  of  a  patient 
under  the  surgeon's  hands. 

VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS.  Valerian;  an  indigenoui  and 
alio  cultivated  plant  in  Britain ;  its  abort  yellowish-white   rhiiome, 

1.  Valerianic  acid.  A  volatile  liquid  acid  found  native  in  valerian 
root,  and  prepared  artificially  by  the  oxidation  of  amy!  alcohol,  to 
which  it  bean  the  tame  relation  aa  acetic  acid  bean  to  vinic  alcohol. 

2.  Valerianic  group.  A  aeries  of  chemical  substance*,  each  sup- 
posed to  contain,  or  be  derived  from,  the  theoretical  radical  valeryl. 

3.  Valcrot.     The  name  of  one  of  the  oils— the  lea*  .[.Utile— com- 
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posing  the  ofl  of  valerian.     Valeria  is  a  combination  of  valerianic  acid 
and  glycerin. 

VALETUDINARIAN  (voletudo,  the  state  of  health,  good  or  bad). 
One  who  is  weakly,  sickly,  or  infirm  of  health. 

VALGUS ;  VARUS.  Valgus  is,  having  legs  bent  outwards,  bow- 
legged  ;  varus  is,  knock-kneed,  having  the  legs  turned  inwards.  "  Val- 
gos,  qui  diversas  suras  habeant;  e  contrario,  vari  dicuntur  incuxva 
crura  habentes."    See  Club-foot. 

VALLECULA  UNGUIS  {vallecula,  dim.  of  vallie,  a  valley).  A 
fold  of  the  derma  into  which  the  root  of  the  nail  is  implanted,  and 
which  acts  the  part  of  a  follicle  to  the  nail. 

VALLEY  (vallis).  The  name  of  a  depression  of  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  is  lodged  the  commencement  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

VALSA'LVA,  SINUSES  OF.  The  name  of  three  prominences, 
formed  by  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  the  aorta,  in  the  place*  which  cor- 
respond to  the  sigmoid  valves. 

V  ALVATE  {valvatus,  having  folding-doorsV  A  term  applied  to 
that  form  of  vernation  and  estivation  in  which  the  leaves  and  the  petals 
are  arranged  nearly  in  a  circle,  at  the  same  level,  touching  one  another 
by  their  edges,  without  overlapping,  as  in  the  calyx  of  mallow. 

VALVE  (valva,  folding-doors).  A  close  lid  affixed  to  a  tube  or 
opening  in  some  vessel,  by  means  of  a  hinge  or  other  movable  joint, 
and  which  can  be  opened  only  in  one  direction.  Hence  it  signifies  a 
membranous  partition  within  the  cavity  of  an  organ  or  vessel  which 
opens  to  admit  the  passage  of  fluid  in  one  direction,  but  closes  to  pre* 
vent  its  return  in  the  other,  as  in  the  heart  and  veins. 

Valvee  in  Botany.  1.  A  term  applied  to  the  parts  into  which  certain 
fruits  separate,  exhibiting  the  various  forms  of  valvular  dehiscence — 
the  septicidal,  the  locuiicidal,  and  the  sept ifra gal ;  the  axis  of  the  fruit 
from  which  the  valves  separate,  in  cases  in  which  a  distinct  axis  exists, 
is  termed  the  columella.  2.  The  term  valve  ha*  also  been  applied  col- 
lectively to  the  three  classes  of  bracts  of  which  the  flower  of  grasses  is 
composed.  3.  It  also  denotes  the  opening  in  the  cells  of  anthers,  which 
occurs  when  the  pollen  is  about  to  be  discharged. 

VALVES,  ACTIVE;  PASSIVE.  The  valves  of  the  heart  are 
distinguished  into  the  active  and  the  passive,  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  the  muscular  columns.  The  active  valves  are  the 
tricuspid  and  the  mitral :  the  passive  are  the  mere  folds  of  lining 
membrane,  viz.,  the  semilunar,  the  Eustachian,  and  the  coronary. 
VA'LVULA  (diminutive  of  valve).    A  little  valve. 

1.  Valvula  Vieussenii.  Valvula  cerebri.  The  name  of  a  lamina  which 
ascends,  behind  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  towards  the  cerebellum. 

2.  Valvula  conniventes.  Numerous  transverse  folds  observed  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine. 

VA'NADIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  vanadiate  of  lead.  It 
is  distinguished  from  chromic  acid  by  yielding  a  blue  solution,  when 
deoxidized,  instead  of  a  green  one. 

VANADIUM  (Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  deity).  A  very  rare 
metal,  found  combined  with  lead  and  iron  ores.  It  occurs  in  the  state 
of  vanadie  acid. 

VANDYKE  RED.  A  brilliant  scarlet  pigment,  employed  as  an 
oil  and  water  colour,  also  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing. 

VANrLLA.    Tnt  ut\eo>  teato.  «!  >&*  Vwwtta  oaromarica,  and  pro- 
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bably  of  other  species,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  of  liqueurs, 
&c  The  name  is  derived  from  M  vaynilla,"  a  diminutive  of  "  vayna," 
which  in  Spanish  signifies  a  knife-  or  scissor- case,  the  fruit  being  long 
and  cylindrical,  resembling  the  sheath  of  a  knife.  After  being  pre- 
served a  certain  time,  vanilla  generally  becomes  covered  with  crystal- 
line needles,  constituting  vanillic  acid.  Vanillin  is  the  odorous  principle 
of  vanilla. 

VAPOR.  A  term  applied  to  a  liquid  prepared  for  inhalation,  as  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  conia,  creasote,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

VAPORA'RIUM  {vapor,  vapour).  Balneum  vaporis.  A  vapour- 
bath.  A  steam-pipe  in  the  Roman  baths,  for  conveying  heat  to  the 
sweating-room.    See  Balneum  and  Bath. 

VAPORIZATION.  The  conversion  of  a  liquid  or  solid  body  into 
vapour.    This  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz. — 

1.  Ebullition,  or  the  production  of  vapour  so  rapidly,  that  its  escape 
causes  a  visible  commotion  in  the  liquid ;  the  temperature  at  which 
this  takes  place,  is  called  the  boiling  point. 

2.  Evaporation,  or  the  production  of  vapour  in  a  quiet  and  insensible 
manner  at  common  temperatures.    See  Sublimation. 

VAPOUR  (vapor).  Any  liquid  expanded  into  au  elastic  or  gaseous 
fluid,  by  means  of  heat.  It  differs  from  gat  in  its  want  of  permanency, 
for  it  returns  into  the  liquid  state,  when  exposed  to  a  diminished  tem- 
perature. Bodies  which  are  so  convertible  by  heat,  are  termed  volatile  ; 
those  which  resist  the  heat  of  the  furnace  without  vaporizing,  are  said 
to  be  fired  in  the  fire.    See  Gat  and  Mist. 

VAPOUR-DOUCHE.  A  topical  vapour-bath,  consisting  in  the 
direction  of  a  jet  of  aqueous  vapour  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

VAPOUR,  OPALESCENT.  An  appellation  of  what  has  some- 
times been  termed  red  or  orange  steam.  It  is  a  condition  of  condensed 
and  condensing  aqueous  vapour,  which  at  a  particular  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess presents  an  orange-red  colour  of  transmitted  light. 

VAREC.     The  French  name  for  kelp  or  incinerated  sea- weed. 

VARICE'LLA  (varicula,  dim.  of  varus,  a  pimple).  Chicken-pox ; 
a  contagious  febrile  disease,  which  is  attended  by  an  eruption  of 
vesicles,  does  not  last  longer  than  a  week,[and  does  not  recur  in  the 
same  individual.     The  following  varieties  occur : — 

1.  Varicella  lentiformis  (Wilfan).  Flat,  red  elevations,  each  with  a 
central  vesicle ;  the  vesicle  never  exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  no  permanent  scar. 

2.  Varicella  ooniformis  (Willan).  Swine-pox.  Vesicles  with  hard 
inflamed  border ;  fluid  becoming  purulent ;  permanent  scar. 

3.  Varicella  globularis  (Willan).  Hives.  Vesicles  larger  than  in 
the  first  variety,  and  the  cutaneous  hardness  less  than  in  the  second. 

4.  Varicella  sine  varicellis  (Wilson).  The  constitutional  affection 
present,  but  unattended  by  the  eruption. 

5.  Varicella  solidescens,  verrucosa,  papulosis,  &c  Stone-pox ;  horn- 
pox  ;  wart-pox.    A  form  of  true  small-pox. 

6.  Varicella  cellulosa  (Cross).  Pustular  umbilicated  varicella  (Wil- 
son) ;  Variola  varicelloides  (Gregory) ;  names  for  that  form  of  modified 
small-pox  which  most  resembles  Varicella. 

VARICOCELE  (rartr,  a  distended  vein,  *i$Xf|,  a  tumor).  Cirto- 
cele ;  Spermatocele.  An  unclassical  term  for  a  varicose  enlargement 
of  the  spermatic  veins,  resembling  hernia. 
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VARICOSITY.  Bjvarix  is  denoted  a  partial  and  limited  dic- 
tation of  a  vein ;  by  varicosity,  its  general  dilatation,  with  those  other 
morbid  changes  which  attend  the  varicose  vein. 

VARIEGATION  IN  PLANTS.  A  general  term  denoting  the 
arrangement  of  two  or  more  colours  in  the  leaves,  petals,  and  other 
parts  of  plants.  These  parts  are  said  to  be  marbled,  when  a  surface  is 
traversed  by  irregular  veins  of  colour,  like  a  block  of  marble ;  discoidal, 
when  there  is  a  single  large  spot  of  colour  in  the  centre  of  tome  other 
colour;  oceUated,  when  a  broad  spot  of  some  colour  has  another 
■pot  of  a  different  colour  within  it,  like  a  little  eye ;  tessellated,  when 
the  colours  are  disposed  in  small  squares,  like  those  of  a  tessellated  pave* 
ment ;  lettered,  when  the  spots  of  colour  present  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  letters.  Other  terms  are  employed  of  more  common  use,  and 
reauiring  no  explanation,  as  striped,  dotted,  banded,  &c. 

VARIETY.  A  term  applied  by  naturalists  to  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals, whether  of  plants  or  animals,  which  possess  some  distinctive 
peculiarity  in  common,  but  do  not  differ  in  other  respects  from  another 
group  of  individuals  sufficiently  to  entitle  them  to  take  rank  as  a  sept- 
rate  species.    See  Race. 

VARI'OL A  (quasi  parvi  vari,  small  spots  or  pimples ;  or  nanus, 
•potted).  Small-pox ;  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  investments  of  the  entire  body,  characterized  by  an  eruption  of 
red  points,  and  accompanied  by  fever  of  an  infectious  and  contagious 
kind.  As  it  occurs  sporadically,  it  is  called  natural  small-pox ;  when 
introduced  artificially  into  the  system,  it  is  called  inoculated  small-pax. 
It  is  also  termed  primary  or  secondary,  with  reference  to  iU  occurrence 
for  the  first  time,  or  as  a  second  attack. 

1.  Varieties  of  Small-pox.  Small-pox  is  called  discrete  or  distinct, 
when  the  pustules  occur  separately ;  semi- confluent,  when  they  partially 
coalesce ;  confluent,  when  they  join  and  run  into  one  another  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  body;  abortive  or  varicelloid,  when  the  pustules  are 
comparatively  few,  the  general  eruption  scarcely  passing  beyond  the 
stage  of  vesicle ;  hemorrhagic,  when  blood  is  effused  into  the  vesicles 
or  pustules,  with  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces; 
corymbose,  when  some  of  the  pustules  assume  the  form  of  clusters,  like 
a  bunch  of  grapes  (corymbus) ;  a  rare  variety  of  the  disease.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  terms  benign,  when,  though  perhaps  confluent,  the 
eruption  is  superficial,  and  the  symptoms  mud,  including  the  stone- 
pock,  horn-pock,  and  wart-pock  of  writers ;  anomalous,  when  the  disease 
is  complicated  with  other  diseases ;  malignant,  petechial,  &a 

2.  Variola  sine  variolis.  *'  Variola  sine  eruptione."  A  variety  of 
small-pox,  in  which  the  fever  occurs  without  the  eruption.  Sydenham 
termed  this  variolous  fever. 

3.  Variola  vaccina.  The  name  given  by  Jenner  to  cow-pox,  from 
his  idea  that  it  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  the  small-pox  of  the 
human  subject. 

4.  Modified  Small-pax,  "  Pustules  cut  short  in  their  development  by 
vaccination  or  previous  attack  of  Small-pox.1*    The  disease,  as  modt- 

fied,  has  been  termed  "  varioloid/*  like  small-pox ;  but  the  term  is  un- 
satisfactory, as  the  disease  is  small-pox,  modified,  and  not  unfrequently 
smmodifiea,  by  vaccination. 

VARIO'LARIN.  A  substance  extracted  from  lichens,  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  \ecaucmc  **&&. 
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VA-RIX  (nna,  an  eruption  on  the  fact).  A  kind  of  knotty, 
unequal,  dark-coloured  swelling,  arising  from  ■  morbid  dilatation  of 
veins.  This  disease  is  to  "tint  what  the  true  or  encysted  aneurysm  ii 
to  arteries.     See  Farioomrj. 

VARNISH.  A  substance  mads  by  dissolving  resins  In  alcohol,  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  drying  oil. 
Vtraishes  are  distinguished  into  the  alcoholic  or  spirit-varniab.es,  vola- 
tile-oil varnishes,  and  fat  or  fixed-oil  varnishes. 

VARNISH-TREES,  Trees  which  einde  liquid  reiEni  naturally,  or 
tram  incisions  ;  the  liquids  dry  In  the  air  and  are  used  as  varnishes, 

VARUS.  An  eruption  on  the  face ;  a  speck  or  spot ;  a  synonym  of 
acne.     For  another  use  of  the  word,  see  genu  valgum.    See  lanlbot. 

VA'RVICITE.  A  compound  known  only  as  a  natural  production, 
hating  been  lately  found  among  some  ore*  of  manganese  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  named  from  ita  locality. 

VAS.VA3I8.   Plural  Tosa.   A  veatel,  or  any  utensil  to  hold  liquer. 

1.  Vat  aberrant.  A  csecal  appendage,  usually  found  at  the  angle 
where  the  vas  deferens  applies  itself  to  the  epididymis. 

2.  r<udefirtm.    The  large  excretory  duet  of  the  testis. 

3.  Cob  aterraniia.  The  name  given  by  Weber  to  certain  branches 
of  communication  existing  between  the  ducts  in  the  transverse  fissure 
of  the  liver.  Theile  looks  upon  all  these  duct*  aa  anastomosing  mucus 
flandt. 

4.  Vma  tr-eno.  Short  branches  pasting  from  the  divisions  of  the 
splenic  artery,  aad  distributed  to  the  large  extremity  of  the  stomach. 

5.  Vata  rjferenlia.  Absorbent  vessels,  which  convey  fluids  away 
tram  the  glands  towards  the  thoracic  duct. 

6.  Fata  a/erentia.     Absorbent  vessels,  which  convey  fluids  into  the 

7.  Vata  numilifbrmia  vel  armifirmia.  Strangulated  vessels;  ■ 
variety  of  vessels  found  in  plants,  characterized  by  a  monilifonu  or 
necklace-like  appearance,  occasioned  by  irregular  compression  or 
strangulation,  when  growing  in  knots  or  parts  which  are  subject  to  an 
interrupted  mode  of  development.  By  the  French  these  vessels  are 
termed  vaiixaux  en  chapdet  or  ttranglit-  The]'  are  considered  to  be 
young  spiral  vessels  which,  instead  of  lengthening,  grow  together  by 
their  ends. 

8.  Vata  omphato-metenieriea.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical 
reticle. 

9.  Vata  opophora  (ovo'r,  juice,  dn'n",  to  bear).   Vital  vessels ;  a  pe- 

railky  cichnraceous  plants,  in  the  root  of  dandelion,  tic.     The  larger 

contracta.     From  their  containing  a  peculiar  liquid  called  latex,  they 
have  been  termed  loiicifiroxi  titme,  and,  more  recently,  cinenchynta. 

10.  Vata  pampiniform*!.     A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  veins  of 

11.  Vata  praparanlia.  A  term  applied  by  the  old  physiologist!  to 
the  corpus  pyramidal  o  and  spermatic  artery ;  from  their  tortuosity 
and  tendril-like  form  they  supposed  that  the  blood  here  began  to  be 
changed  into  semen. 
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12.  Vaaa  propria.  Certain  cavities  in  plants,  formed  by  expsasisi 
of  the  "  intercellular  space*,"  and  containing  the  proper  secretions  of  tbe 
tpeciet .  Of  this  nature  are  the  cysts  in  the  rind  of  the  orange,  the 
turpentine  vessels  of  the  pine,  the  milk  vessel*  of  the  sumach,  the  vita 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  &c  These  are  sometimes  called  mrilk-vesxli, 
turpentine-vessels^  &c. ;  they  are  the  accidental  reservoirs  and  the  octal 
reservoirs  of  De  Candolle.    See  Vitta. 

13.  Vaaa  recta.  Small,  straight  ducts,  terminating  the  apiftn  of  the 
lobules  of  the  testis. 

14.  Vaaa  seminalia.  Tubuli  seminifori.  Very  minute  tubes,  con- 
stituting the  parenchyma  of  the  testis. 

15.  Vaaa  umbiiicalia.  The  name  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  alht- 
ton. 

16.  Vaaa  vasorum.    Teasels  of  Teasels.    Very  minute  nutrient  ret- 


eels,  which  supply  the  arteries  and  veins. 
VA'SCULAR  SYSTEM. 


That  part  of  the  animal  economy  whidt 
relates  to  the  blood-vessels.  Harvey  considered  the  heart  as  the 
centre,  and  described  the  two  circulations  as  the  pulmomc%  through  the 
lungs;  the  systemic,  through  the  system.  The  French  physioTogistt 
hare  departed  from  this  method,  and  have  assumed  the  lungs  as  the 
centre.     Hence — 

1.  The  systime  a  sang  moir,  comprehending  the  veins  of  the  body  sad 
the  arteries  of  the  lungs,  and  containing  the  dark-coloured  blood; 
and 

2.  The  systeme  a  sang  rouge,  comprehending  the  pulmonic  veins 
and  the  arterial  system  of  the  body,  and  containing  the  bright-red 
blood. 

VASCULAR  TISSUE  (vasctdum,  a  little  vessel).  A  tissue  is 
plants  specially  described  under  the  general  term  Tissues,  Vegetable. 

VASCULAR  TUMORS.  Tumors  composed  of  blood-vessels,  or  of 
spaces  containing  blood. 

VASCULA'RES  (vasculum,  a  little  vessel).  Vascular  plants;  a 
term  applied  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  plants  called  Exogens  and 
Endogens,  owing  to  tho  nigh  development  of  vascular  tissue  in  these 

?lants,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Cellmlares  or 
7ryptogamic  plants,  in  which  the  tissue  is  principally  cellular. 

VA'SELI  NE.  Petroleum  Jelly.  The  name  of  a  purified  by-product 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  the  petroleum  oils.  It  is  also  called 
gelatum  petroleum  or  congealed  petroleum. 

VA'SIFORM  TISSUE  (txw,  easts,  a  vessel,  forma,  likeness). 
Dotted  Ducts.  The  name  formerly  given  to  that  variety  of  vegetable 
tissue  which  is  now  called  bothrenchyma  or  pitted  tissue.  It  was  for- 
merly considered  to  be  a  variety  of  vascular  tissue,  but  is  now  viewed 
as  a  modification  of  the  cellular.  It  is  common  in  wood,  of  which  it 
forms  what  is  popularly  called  the  porosity.  Its  office  is  to  convey 
fluids  in  the  direction  of  the  woody  tissue  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
See  Tissues,  Vegetable. 

VASO-DE'NTINE.  A  term  applied  to  that  modification  of  den- 
tine, or  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth,  in  which  capillary  tracts 
of  the  primitive  vascular  pulp  remain  uncalcified,  and,  under  the  name 
of  M  vascular  canals,"  permanently  carry  red  blood  into  the  substance 
of  the  tissue.    See  Osteo-dentine. 

VASQ-l&OlOR*    K  torn  allied  to  the  Merest  which  supply  the 


middle  portion  by  that  of 

VAU'QUELlNE.     A  dr.ign.it;  on  of  Strychnia, »  elranical  principle 

discovered  in  utix  vomica,  ana  in  the  upu  of  Java. 

VAU'QUELINITE.  The  native  double  chremitt  of  lad  and 
copper,  numed  after  the  French  chemist  Yauquelin. 

VEAL-SKIN.  An  eruption  of  spots,  giving  ■  veal-like  appearance 
to  the  >kin.     See  Vitiligo. 

VKCT1S  (ccbre,  to  carry).  A  lever ;  a  lever- tractor,  for  ani.ting 
the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  fcrttii,  correcting  mal-poaitioni,  sic. 

VEGETABLE  JETHIOPS.     A  charcoal  prepared  by  incinerating 


VEGETABLE  IVORY.    A  substance  lomotime.  whiter  andhardei 
an  animal  ivory,  consisting  of  the  teed  of  a  genus  of  plant! 
by  the  characteristic  name  Phytcltpaai,  belonging  to  the  natural 


by  the  characterigtic  name  Pkyttlephai,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
randanacec.  It  ii  commonly  called  tagu*  plant  j  and,  in  Peru,  cflebra 
da  m-oro  or  negro*!  head.     It  ia  eiteniiTely  need  for  the  aame  pnrpoae* 


niiting  of  the  aeed  of  a  genui  of  plant!  called 
ame-rVi 

.-.     Itiict.1 

u  animal  ivory,  but  doea  not  return  iw  colour  bo  mil. 

VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT.  Paper  that  hu  been  immened 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  .ubeequentlj  waahed. 

VEGETABLE  SALT.  Sal  VtgtlohiU-  Tartrate  of  pctaih  ;  alw 
called  soluble  tartar,  tartariied  tartar,  dec. 

VEGETABLE  SOIL.  The  thin  external  emit  of  the  earth  in 
which  plant*  grow,  composed  of  fragment*  of  mineral!,  vegetable*,  and 
animals,  reduced  to  a  great  degTee  of  tenuity. 

VEGETABLE  SULPHUR.  Witchnual.  A  powder  procured 
from  the  threw  of  the  Lycopotlium  davatum,  or  Common  Club-mou. 
It  ia  verT  inflammable,  and  employed  for  pvro technical  purpoiei. 

VEGETABLE  TAR.  Pit  tiqmda.  Obtained  by  tbe  dettructive 
diltillation  of  fir-timber;  alao  al  a  aecoudary  product  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  piroligue.om  acid  and  gunpowder  charcoal.    The  former  ii  lbs 

VEGETABLE  WAX.    Wax  produced  from  vegetables,  u  myrtle- 
wax,  the  produce  Df  the  Sfurira  cerifira,  Ac. 
VEGETAL  FUNCTIONS.    The  fu     " 

the  "animal  functions, 

— ,  -igeation.  Aw. ; 

VEGETARIAN.  An  advocate  of  the  doctrine  that  the  mental 
and  corporeal  facultie*  of  man  can  be  duly  developed  by  labaiiteuce  on 
vtgrtahlf.  Kubttances  only. 

VEGETATION,  SALINE.  A  kind  of  cryttalline  film  which 
.hoots  up  iponuneoualy  from  the  edges  of  a  solution  of  crystal  lit*  bio 


animals,  aa    distinguished   from  the  "animal  functions,"  which  are 
restricted  to  animals ;  the  former  comprise  ci 
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scene©*  which  form  about  the  organs  of  generation,  and  are  commoalj 
termed  venereal. 

VEGETATIVE  or  ORGANIC  FUNCTIONS.  A  term  applied 
collectively  to  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  at  betaf 
essential  to  bare  existence,  and  as  being  common  to  plants  and  animals 
alike.    See  Function. 

VE'GETO-ALKALI.  Alkaloid.  A  body  obtained  from  the  tegs- 
table  kingdom,  containing  nitrogen,  baring  the  properties  of  the  baskor 
metallic  oxides,  and  forming  salts  with  acids, 

VE'GETO -ANIMAL.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  matter — a  term  sometimes  applied  to  vegetable  albumes 
and  gluten,  from  their  resemblance,  in  appearance  and  properties!  » 
similar  animal  products. —  Webster. 

VE'GETO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  by  treatuf 
ligneous  fibre  with  sulphuric  acid. 

VEINS  OF  PLANTS.  The  ramifications  of  the  petiole  throngs 
the  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  are  called  ottos,  thoais 
there  is  no  functional  analogy  between  them  and  the  veins  of  animals- 
The  manner  of  their  distribution  is  described  under  the  term  Veuatkn 
of  Plants. 

1.  The  principal  vein,  or  that  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
petiole  ana  passes  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  is  the  midrib  or  eosto.  If 
other  veins  similar  to  the  midrib  pass  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
leaf,  such  veins  have  been  called,  though  incorrectly,  nerves,  and  a  leaf 
with  such  a  distribution  of  veins  has  been  called  a  nerved  leaf. 

2.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be  three-  or  Jive-  or  otherwise  nerved,  if  the  so- 
called  "  nerves  "  all  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  leaf;  it  is  also  said, 
in  such  cases,  to  be  triple-,  quintuple-nerved,  &c  If  the  veins  diverge 
from  the  midrib  towards  the  margin,  ramifying  as  they  proceed,  sock  * 
leaf  is  called  a  venous  or  reticulated  leaf. 

3.  Special  names  of  the  veins  of  leaves : — 

a.  The  largest  veins  given  off  from  the  midrib  on  each  side,  are  tbe 
primary  veins ;  each  of  these  forms  a  curve  and  anastomoses  with  the 
back  of  the  next  primary,  the  curved  portion  being  called  the  cmrved  rem. 

b.  Between  the  curved  vein  and  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  other  vein, 
proceeding  from  the  curved  veins,  with  the  same  curved  direction,  and 
of  tbe  same  magnitude,  occasionally  intervene;  these  may  be  distil* 
guished  as  external  veins. 

c.  The  margin  itself  and  these  last  are  connected  by  a  fine  network 
of  minute  veins,  which  may  be  called  marginal  veinlets. 

d.  From  the  midrib  are  generally  produced,  at  right  angles  with  iU 
and  alternate  with  the  primary  veins,  smaller  veins,  which  may  be  called 
costal  veins. 

e.  The  primary  veins  are  themselves  connected  by  fine  veins,  which 
anastomose  in  the  area  between  them ;  these  veins,  when  they  imme- 
diately leave  the  primary  veins,  are  proper  veinlets,  and,  where  they 
anastomose,  common  veinlets. 

f.  The  area  of  parenchyma,  lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or 
veinlets,  is  called  tntervenium. — Lindley. 

VE'LLARINE.  A  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  existing  in  the 
Hydrocotyle  Asiatica,  a  plant  reputed  to  be  specific  in  many  cuts* 
neous  diseases,  and  named  from  vellerai,  the  native  designation  of  the 
hydrocotyle. 
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VELUM.     A  rait,  ■  piece  of  linen  which  hide*  anj  ' 

1.   Velum  itttrpottiiiat.     A  reflection  of  the  pia  mm 

into  (he  Interior  of  the  brain,  through  the  trutirene  fiua 

alto   called   vdam  roicvlonm,   tela  choroidee,   and,  from 

larity  to  tbe  nioMQtcrjr  of  the  inteitiuci,   neanJerf  of  t 


2.  Velum  medullar*  posteriut.  A  thin  layer  of  medullary  eub- 
■Unce  belonging  to  (he  ventricle  of  (bo  cerebellum.  It  ii  ■Ih 
ailed  voltmla  Tarini.  The  velum  medullar*  antetTUt  ii  the  valve  of 
VieuMene. 

S.    Velum  pendulum  palati.     1 
which  tenaratet  the  mouth  from 

VENA.  A  vein;  anelutic  tube,  which  conrayi  the  dark  or  venont 
blood  from  the  arterie*  to  the  right  tide  of  the  heart. 

1.  Vena  cava  uiperior,  or  descend**.'.  The  grand  trunk  which 
tranamit*  the  blood  of  (be  head,  the  neck,  the  superior  eitremjtioa, 
and  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  thorax,  to  the  heart. 

2.  Vena  cana  inferior,  or  atcendeni.  The  Urge  trunk  which  extendi 
from  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

3.  Via  porta.  The  large  trunk  which  extendi  along  the  groove  of 
the  liver.  The  canal  which  it  aeeme  to  form  under  that  organ  hat 
beeu  termed  the  rinui  of  the  vena  porta. 

i.  Vtna  arleriota.  The  portal  vein;  ao  called  bermnee  it  nmiSei 
like  an  artery,  and  conveya  blood  for  accretion  ;  but  it  ii  id  arterial 
vein  in  another  teiue,  being  a  vein  to  the  hepatic  artery,  and  an  artery 
to  tbe  hepatic  vein. — Kitmttn. 

5.  Vena  axsgat  («,  prit.,  Jiiyo'i,  a  joke).  A  vein  of  the  thorax, 
*  which  haa  do  corretponding  vein — no  yoke-fellow. 

S.  Vena  leni-atjjKU.  A  eoniidtTtblo  branch  which  aaeendl  parallel 
to  the  vena  azygot,  on  tbe  left  aide  of  the  vertebra. 

7.  YenabotUiea.  The  royal  or  large  vein  of  the  arm.  The  Ancient! 
termed  the  basilic  vein  of  tbe  right  arm,  the  vein  of  the  liver,  or  vena 
hcpalica  braciii;  and  (hat  of  the  left,  vtna  epUmea  bradtii.  See 
Saivatella. 

8.  Vena  eephalica  pollicu.  The  vein  of  the  back  of  the  (humb, 
which  puaet  over  the  outtide  of  the  writt.     From  thit  vein,  and  tho 


1 1.  Vena  vortieata.    A  detignaliea  of  (be  veini  which 
compote  the  external  venous  layer  of  tho  choroid  membran 

12.  Vena  Tkebaii.    Minute  venulea.alao  calledeena>  sua 
convey  the  venom  blood  from  the  anbataace  of  the  heart  in 
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VENJESE'CTION  (vena,  a  vein,  lectio,  a  cutting).  PUebotomt. 
The  opening  of  a  vein  by  a  lancet,  for  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

VENATION  OF  LEAVES.  A  term  denoting  the  manner  ii 
which  the  veins  are  distributed  among  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf  d 
plants.  Writers  differ  much  on  this  point  of  nomenclature.  Accord- 
ing to  Lindley,  leaves  are  called — 

1.  Veinless,  when  no  veins  at  all  are  formed,  except  a  slight  approscb 
to  a  midrib,  as  in  mosses,  foci,  &c,  and  the  lowest  tribes  of  fouaceoss 
plants.  Under  this  head  De  Candolle  has  his  folia  nuUtnerria,  is 
which  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  a  midrib,  as  in  ulva  ;  and/b&a/aii»- 
nervia,  in  which  a  trace  of  a  midrib  is  discernible. 

2.  Equal-veined,  when  the  midrib  is  perfectly  formed,  and  the  vciai 
are  all  of  equal  size,  as  in  ferns.  These  are  intermediate  between  those 
without  veins  and  those  in  which  "  primary  "  veins  are  first  apparent 
The  veins  are  equal  in  power  to  the  "  proper  veinlets  *'  of  leaves  of » 
higher  class.    See  Veins  of  Plants. 

3.  Straight-veined,  when  the  veins  are  entirely  primary,  generally 
very  much  attenuated,  and  arising  from  toward  the  oase  of  the  midrib, 
witn  which  they  lie  nearly  parallel ;  they  are  connected  by  "proper 
veinlets,"  but  there  are  no  "  common  veinlets.**  The  leaves  of  grates, 
of  palms,  and  of  orchidaceous  plants  are  of  this  nature. 

4.  Curve-veined,  a  modification  of  the  last  form,  in  which  the  primary 
veins  are  also  parallel,  simple,  and  connected  by  un branched  'proper 
veinlets ;"  do  not  pass  from  near  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  bat 
diverge  from  the  midrib  along  its  whole  length,  and  lose  themselves  is 
the  margin.  This  modification  is  common  in  the  Zingiberacese.  Tbe 
straight- veined  and  curve- veined  leaves  are  referred  by  De  Candolle  to 
modifications  of  the  petiole. 

5.  Netted,  when  all  the  veins  of  a  completely  developed  leaf  sie 
present,  arranged  as  described  under  the  article  Veins  of Plants,  withost 
any  peculiar  combination  of  any  class  of  veins.  This  is  tbe  common 
form  of  the  leaves  of  dicotyledons,  as  of  lilac,  rose,  &c  This  is  the 
folium  retinervium  of  De  Candolle. 

6.  Ribbed,  when  three  or  more  midribs  proceed  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  the  leaf,  and  are  connected  by  branching  primary  veins  of  tbe 
form  and  magnitude  of  "  proper  veinlets,**  as  in  melastoma.  This  oust 
not  be  confounded  with  the  straight-veined  leaf,  from  which  it  may  is 
all  cases  of  doubt  be  distinguished  by  the  ramified  veins  which  connect 
the  ribs.  If  a  ribbed  leaf  has  three  ribs*  springing  from  the  base,  it  » 
said  to  be  three-ribbed;  if  five.  Jive-ribbed ;  and  so  on.  But  if  the  ribs 
do  not  proceed  exactly  from  the  base,  but  from  a  little  above  it,  the  leaf 
is  then  said  to  be  triple-ribbed,  as  in  helianthus. 

^  7.  Falsely-ribbed,  when  the  ".curved  **  and  "  external  veins,"  both  or 
either,  in  a  netted  leaf,  become  confluent  into  a  line  parallel  with  the 
margin,  as  in  all  myrtaceous  plants.  This  has  not  been  before  dis- 
tinguished. 

o.  Radiating,  when  several  ribs  radiate  from  the  base  of  a  netted  leaf 
to  its  circumference,  as  in  lobed  leaves.  To  this  head  are  referred  the 
pedalinerved,  palminerved,  and  peltinerved  leaves  of  De  Candolle;  the 
differences  of  which  do  not  arise  out  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  venation, 
but  from  the  particular  form  of  the  leaves  tnemselvcs. 

9.  Fealher -veined,  in  which  the  primary  veins  of  a  netted  leaf  pass  in 
a  right  lint  horn  tilt  mi&rifo  V*  >&&  Taax^u^M  in  castanea.    This  hss 
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the  same  relation  to  the  radiating  leaf  as  the  curved-veined  heart  to  the 
straight-veined.    It  is  the  folium  penmmervium  of  De  Candolle. 

10.  Hidden-veined,  when  the  veins  are  hidden  from  view  by  the 
parenchyma's  being  in  excess,  as  in  hova.  Such  a  leaf  is  often  inaccu- 
rately called  veinless.  De  Candolle  calls  a  leaf  of  this  nature,  in  which 
the  veins  are  dispersed  through  a  large  mass  of  parenchyma,  as  in  mesem- 
bryanthemum, /bftum  vaginervium. 

11.  The  direction  which  the  primary  veins  take  when  they  diverge 
from  the  midrib,  can  be  denoted  by  measuring  the  angle  formed  by  the 
midrib  and  the  diverging  vein,  and  can  be  stated  either  in  distinct 
words  or  by  applying  the  following  terms : — thus,  if  the  angle  formed 
by  the  divergence  is  between  10°  and  20°,  the  vein  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  parallel  (subparallela) ;  if  between  20°  and  40°,  diverging ; 
between  40°  and  60°,  spreading;  between  60°  and  80°,  divaricating; 
between  80°  and  90°,  right-angled ;  between  90°  and  120°,  oblique ; 
beyond  120',  re/faced  (retroflexa). 

VENERATION.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a  disposition 
to  venerate  whatever  is  great  and  good,  and  considered  by  Dr.  Gall  the 
index  of  religious  adoration.  Its  organ  is  situated  on  the  front  part  of 
the  top  of  the  middle  of  the  head.  When  the  organ  is  much  developed, 
it  causes  a  remarkable  elevation  of  the  head. 

VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Diseases  produced  by  certain  poisons, 
usually  communicated  by  sexual  intercourse.  They  comprise gonorrhoea, 
the  chancroid  ulcer,  and  true  syphilis. 

VENETIAN  RED.  Bolus  Veneta.  A  kind  of  red  ochre,  brought 
from  Venice. 

VENICE  TURPENTINE.  Turpentine  procured  from  the  larch. 
Common  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  Scotch  fir. 

VENICE  WHITE.  A  white  pigment,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lead  and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

VENTER  (ven-ter,  same  as  Greek  ytv-rip,  or  ya<r-'Hip).  The  belly, 
or  the  cavity  that  contains  the  bowels.  Alvus  is  the  interior  cavity  of 
the  venter,  or  belly.  Abdomen  is  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  or  paunch. 
"  Venter  abdomine  tardus."— Juv. 

The  term  venter  is  applied,  in  anatomy,  to  the  middle  and  distended 
portion  of  a  muscle.  Bi-venter  is  the  name  of  a  muscle  which  has  two 
bellies,  as  the  occipito-fron talis ;  the  Greek  synonym  is  di-pastricus. 

VE'NTRAL  (venter,  the  belly).  1.  A  term  in  descriptive  anatomy, 
applied  to  the  aspect  or  region  of  the  bellv.  (See  Dorsal.)  2.  The  term 
is  also  applied,  in  botany,  to  that  suture  of  the  legume  to  which  the  seeds 
are  attached ;  the  opposite  suture  is  the  dorsal. 

XE'NTRICOSE  (ventrieosus, pot-bellied).  Bellying;  inflated  un- 
equally in  some  part,  as  applied  to  the  corolla  of  many  labiate  and 
personate  plants. 

VENTRl'CULUS  (dim.  of  venter,  the  belly).  The  stomach,  the 
principal  organ  of  digestion.  The  term  ventricle  is  also  applied  to  two 
cavities  of  the  heart,  which  communicate  with  the  two  auricles ;  and 
to  several  cavities  of  the  brain. 

1.  Ventriculus  succenturiatus.  A  reserve  stomach ;  a  name  of  the 
duodenum. 

2.  Ventriculi  tricornes.  The  three-horned  ventricles ;  a  designation 
of  the  two  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  from  their  being  prolonged 
into  certain  cavities  called  horns. 


■*/• 
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3.  Ventrieulus  Arantii.  The  ventricle  of  Arantius ;  a  small  catty 
situated  at  the  point  of  tbe  calamus  scriptorius. 

4.  Ventrieulus  laryngis.  The  ventricle  of  the  larynx ;  a  deprents 
fossa,  situated  immediately  above  the  horizontal  projection  of  the 
chorda  vocalia,  at  each  side. 

VENTRI'LOQUISM  (wafer,  the  belly,  loqui,  to  speak).  Literal^ 
belly-speaking ;  but,  as  the  larynx  has  never  delegated  its  function  to 
the  belly,  the  term  denotes  the  utterance  of  particular  sounds  «^«p*^ 
to  produce  impressions  of  distance,  confinement,  &c.,  upon  the  bearer. 
Hopdance,  though  he  "  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white  herring,"  if 
no  ventriloquist    Nor  indeed  is  "  Tom/' 

VENUS.  The  name  given  by  the  old  chemists  to  copper.  Hea* 
the  term  sales  Veneris,  a  former  designation  of  the  saline  combinstioo) 
of  copper. 

VER  ATRIA.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  cevadilla;  not  Quite  not 
See  Cebadilla.  *        ^ 

1.  Veratric  acid.    A  volatile  acid  obtained  from  cebadilla. 

2.  Veratrin.    Resin  of  veratria,  obtained  from  cebadilla. 
VE'RDIC  ACID.     An  acid  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Seaiim 

suecisa,  and  other  plants,  and  named  from  its  property  of  becoming 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

VE'RDIGRIS  (verde-gris,  Sp.).  JErugo.  An  impure  acetate  of 
peroxide  of  copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green  colour,  formed  from  the 
corrosion  of  copper  by  fermented  vegetables.  Blue  verdigris  is  almost 
pure  di -basic  acetate  of  copper ;  green  verdigris  consists  almost  entirely 
of  sesaui-basic  acetate  of  copper. 

1.  Distilled  verdigris.  The  improper  name  under  which  the  green 
salt  is  found  in  commerce. 

2.  English  verdigris.  A  spurious  kind,  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  acetate  of  lead ;  to  make  the  fraud  more  complete,  tbe  soft 
mass  is  mixed  with  the  stalks  of  raisins. 

VETtDITER.  A  blue  pigment,  obtained  by  adding  chalk  or 
whiting  to  the  solution  of  copper  in  aquafortis. 

VER'DITER-GREEN.  A  pigment  prepared  much  in  the  same 
way  as  blue  verditer,  the  difference  in  colour  resulting  from  differences 
in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  or  from  accidental  circumstances. 

VE'RJ  UICE  {verms,  Fr.).  A  kind  of  harsh  vinegar,  made  of  tbs 
expressed  juice  of  the  wild  apple  or  crab,  which  has  undergone  the 
acetous  fermentation.  The  French  give  this  name  to  unripe  grapes, 
and  to  the  sour  liquor  obtained  from  them. 

VERMICE'LLI  (little  worms,  Italian).  An  Italian  preparation  of 
dried  paste,  made  of  flour,  cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  saffron,  and 
reduced  into  long  worm-like  pieces  by  forcing  it  through  holes.  Mac- 
caroni  are  larger  indfedelini  smaller  than  vermicelli. 

VE'RMICIDES  (vermis,  a  worm,  coders,  to  kill).  Anthelmintics. 
Remedies  which  destroy  intestinal  worms,  as  powdered  tin  and 
cowhasre. 

VERMTCULAR  MOTION  (vermiculus,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm). 
A  motion  resembling  that  of  a  small  worm — a  synonymous  term  with 
\ht  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines. 

VE'RMIFORM  {vermis,  a  worm,  forma,  likeness).  Worm-like; 
the  designation  of  Vwo  processes  of  \k«  cerebellum,  which  connect  tbe 
lateral  lobes  abovt  iu&Wvr. 
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VE'RMIFUGE  (vermin,  a  worm,  fwmre,  to  expel).  Anthelmintic. 
A  remedy  which  expels  worms  from  animal  bodies. 

VERM  I'LIOX.  The  red  artificial  sulphuret  of  mercury,  employed  as 
a  pigment.  It  may  be  formed  from  cinnabar,  the  native  sulphuret,  when 
reduced  to  powder  and  heated  with  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret. 

VERM1NATION  (verminare,  to  have  writhing  pains).  1.  The 
primary  classical  meaning  of  this  term  is,  a  writhing1  pain  ;  it  is  spoken 
of  the  pains  of  parturition,  and  is  identified  with  the  crrp6<pot,  strophus, 
of  the  Greeks,  and,  in  this  sense,  is  applied  to  tormina  or  griping.  2.  In  a 
second  sense,  and  with  a  supposed  reference  to  vermis,  the  term  denotes 
a  breeding  of  worms,  an  infestation  of  the  skin  of  animals  by  parasitic 
animalcules,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  malts.  8.  By  the  term 
verminosus,  Pliny  speaks  of  pain  of  the  ears,  and  also  of  the  wormy  state 
of  ulcers,  thus  including  the  twofold  meaning. 

VERMIS.  -  A  worm.  Under  the  terms  Enlozoa  and  Caviiaria  are 
noticed  the  general  divisions,  families,  or  orders  of  the  worms,  which  are 
produced  and  developed  within  living  animals.  The  greatest  number 
of  worms  which  inhabit  the  human  body  belong  to  the  nematoid  or 
round  worms ;  these  are  species  of  ascaris,  filaria,  and  trichokephalus. 
The  cestoid,  or  tape-worms,  furnish  species  of  taenia  and  bothriokepha- 
lus.  These  five  genera  are  noticed  in  their  respective  places.  Worms 
of  rarer  occurrence  are — 

1.  Fasciola  hepatica,  also  called  Distoma  hepaticum,  or  the  Fluke; 
occasionally  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  man,  but  commonly  infesting 
the  liver  of  sheep  when  diseased  with  the  rot.  The  young  worms  are 
from  one  to  four  lines  in  length ;  the  adult  about  an  inch  in  length. 

2.  Stronoylus  gigas.  Sometimes  met  with  in  the  kidneys  of  man 
and  several  of  the  mammalia,  and  confounded  by  Chabert  and  others 
with  the  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  It  varies  in  length  from  five  inches  to 
three  feet. 

3.  Ascaris  astrus.  The  Breeze  or  Gadfly,  the  larva  of  which,  called 
hots,  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  human  faeces,  bat  more  com- 
monly in  the  horse.  The  oestrus  oris  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  interior 
nostrils  of  the  sheep,  whence  the  grubs,  when  hatched,  travel  into  the 
frontal  sinuses  or  horns,  and  are  expelled  through  the  nostrils. 

4.  Ascaris  scarabaus.  The  Beetle,  the  grubs  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  rectum;  almost  all  the  grubs  of  the  genus 
Scarabaus  being  used  to  feed  on  dung.    See  Musca  and  Seta  Equina. 

VERNATION  IN  PLANTS  (vermis,  belonging  to  the  spring). 
Gemmation.  A  botanical  term  denoting  the  manner  in  which  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  arranged  in  the  unexpauded  or  bud-state.  The 
ideas  expressing  these  modifications  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
applied  to  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  the  same  state,  to  which  the  term 
Jftstivation  or  Pra/loraiion  is  devoted.  The  following  terms  are  there- 
fore equally  applicable  to  Vernation  and  ^Estivation.  Each  of  these  is 
termed — 

1.  Involute,  when  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  rolled  inwards  spirally 
on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of  apple. 

2.  Revolute,  when  the  edges  are  rolled  backwards  spirally  on  each 
tide,  as  the  leaf  of  rosemary ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  two  conduplicate 
leaves  clasp  each  other. 

3.  Obvolute,  when  the  margins  of  one  leaf  alternately  overlap  those 
of  the  leaf  which  is  opposite  to  it 
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4.  Convolute,  when  one  leaf  is  wholly  rolled  up  within  another, « 
the  petals  of  wall-flower. 

5.  Supervolute,  when  one  edge  is  rolled  inwards,  and  is  envelope! 
by  the  opposite  edge  rolled  in  an  opposite  direction,  aa  the  leaves  of 
apricot 

6.  IndmUcate,  when  the  margins  are  bent  abruptly  inwards,  and  the 
external  taces  of  these  edges  are  applied  to  each  other  without  saj 
twisting,  as  in  the  flowers  of  some  species  of  clematis. 

7.  Conduplicate,  when  the  sides  are  applied  parallelly  to  the  faoa 
of  each  other,  as  the  leaves  of  cherry. 

8.  Plaited,  when  the  leaves  are  folded  lengthwise,  like  the  plaits  tf 
a  closed  fan,  as  in  vine  and  many  palms. 

9.  Replicate,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  curved  back  sad 
applied  to  the  lower,  as  in  aconite. 

10.  CurvcUive,  when  the  margins  are  slightly  curved,  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  without  any  sensible  twisting. 

11.  Wrinkled,  when  the  parts  are  folded  up  irregularly  in  ever/ 
direction,  as  the  petals  of  poppy. 

12.  Imbricated,  when  the  parts  overlap  one  another  parallelly  at  the 
margins,  without  any  involution. 

13.  Eowtant,  when  the  parts  overlap  each  other  parallelly  and  en- 
tirely, without  any  revolution,  as  the  leaves  of  iris. 

14.  Reclinate,  when  the  parts  are  bent  down  upon  their  stalk. 

15.  Circinate,  when  the  parts  are  rolled  spirally  downwards,  as  the 
fronds  of  ferns. 

16.  Valvate,  when  the  parts  are  applied  to  each  other  by  the  margisf 
only,  as  the  petals  of  umbelliferous  plants,  the  valves  of  a  capsule,  Ac 

17.  Quincuncial,  when  the  parts  are  five  in  number,  of  which  two 
are  exterior,  two  interior,  while  the  fifth  covers  the  interior  with  one 
margin,  and  has  its  other  margin  covered  by  the  exterior,  as  in  rose. 

18.  Contorted,  when  each  part  is  oblique  in  figure,  and  overlaps  its 
neighbour  by  one  margin,  its  other  margin  being,  in  like  manner,  over- 
lapped by  that  which  stands  next  to  it,  as  in  apocynaceous  plants. 

19.  Twisted,  the  same  as  contorted,  except  that  there  is  no  obliquity 
in  the  form  or  insertion  of  the  pieces,  as  in  the  petals  of  oxalia. 

20.  Alternative,  when,  the  pieces  being  in  two  rows,  the  inner  is 
covered  by  the  outer  in  such  a  way  that  each  of  the  exterior  rows  over* 
laps  half  of  two  of  the  interior,  as  in  liliaceous  plants, 

21.  Vexillaru,  when  one  piece  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
is  folded  over  them,  they  being  arranged  face  to  nice,  as  in  papilionaceous 
flowers. 

22.  Cochlear,  when  one  piece,  being  larger  than  the  others,  and 
hollowed  out  like  a  helmet  or  bowl,  covers  all  the  others,  aa  in  aconite, 
some  species  of  personate  plants,  &c. 

VERRU'C A.  A  steep  place,  a  height ;  hence,  a  wart  on  the  human 
body ;  an  excrescence  on  precious  stones.  Verruca,  or  wart,  is  termed 
simplex,  when  of  small  size  and  rounded  form ;  lobosa,  when  it  has  split 
in  the  direction  of  its  vertical  fibres ;  confluent,  when  it  extends  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  "  band  of  agglomerated  warts  ;"  digUata, 
when  it  throws  out  from  a  centre  its  finger-like  papillae,  resembling  an 
insect  in  appearance. 

1.  Verruca  necrogenita.  A  wart  which  not  unfrcquently  appears  on 
the  hands  of  persona  engaged  in  post-mortem  examinations. 


2.  Verruca  avroohordon.  "  Under  thia  name  ■  pedunculated  w*rt  ii 
described  by  sonic  uuthura,  Thii  11  an  error :  warta  on  hyper-forma- 
tions  of  epidermia,  but  the  pedunculated  warta  an  invariably  produc- 
tions of  the  derma,  and  iu  many  initaucca  the  emptied  tegumentary 
met  of  small  sebaceous  tumora."— B.  WiltoH. 

3.  Id  botany,  the  term  Verruca  is  applied  to  w*rt>,  or  khi7«  glandi, 
produced  upon  varioua  parte  of  plants,  and  extremely  variable  in  figure. 
They  tit  the  ctllnluT  glundi  of  Mirbet.  Ai  they  occur  on  the  akin  of 
the  aeed,  they  are  the  ttininal  ipongiolei  of  De  Cendolle. 

VERRU'COSE  (vernea,  a  wart).  Warty  ;  covered  with  little 
exercacrncea  or  warta ;  a  term  applied  to  inrftcet  of  plant). 

VK'RSATILE  (wna/tfi.,  revolving).  Swinging  backwards  and  for- 
ward), if  applied  to  anthm  which  ire  fixed  at  one  point,  but  freely 
movable  i  a  term  ayuonymoua  with  ottillaling. 

VEKSION  (oemo,  frorc  -J-       ■     '    ■  ' 
the  (brut  n  Wero,  for  (he  L_r_. 
The  practice  i>  bimanual,  caXalic,  &c. 

VEKS1SEXUALITY.  A  term  I  ... 
hennephroditiim,  aa  applied  to  certain  genera  of  planta  in  which  the 
Bowen  are  at  firat  entirely  male,  the  female  organa  not  being  fully 
developed  till  after  all  the  pollen  hat  been  removed.  Thin  occur*  in 
Lobelia,  the  Ranunculaca,  Geretiiacoe,  Saxifragaceat,  and  other*. 

VE'HTEBRA  (wvier*,  to  turn).  A  bone  of  the  ipine,  ao  named 
from  in  turning  upon  the  adjoining  one.  A  vertebra  conaiiti  of  several 
dementi,  which  are  found  most  isolated  and  distinct  in  the  la  weat  clean 
of  animal),  and  in  the  embryo  atate  of  the  higheet ;  theae  were  diitin- 
guithed  hyOrantinto — 1.  the  cyrfu-rtrtibral  element,  or  the  round  body 
forming  the  centre  ;  2.  the  jxri-eerteoral  element),  or  the  two  superior 
'  '  "  'aeepi- vertebral  elan    "*" 

roceM  ;  i.  the  fare 

jich  form  a  cavity  ft 

ie  cala-vertebral  element),  or  the  two  portion) 

[.  General  Diviiiotti  of  a  Vtrteira. 
1.  A  body,  or  the  main  part,  forming  the  centre  of  the  epiue,  and 

to  the  next  vertebra, 
.  .       jiper  one,  the  aacmd- 

ing  oblique ;  the  lower  one,  the  denxndisg  oblique  proceee. 

3.  The  tpinout  proctaa,  which  project  directly  backward,  forming 
with  their  pointa  the  ridge  of  the  back;  it  ia  from  their  aharpneaa  that 

veraelr,  from  tbe  body  of  the  Tertebr*. 

5.  The  foramina,  or  holea  for  lodging  the  spinal   marrow,  trana- 
Dlitting  the  blood-veaaela  and  attaching  tbe  ligament). 
II.  Position  and  AWier  of  Vertebra. 

I.  Tat  Cervical,  or  thoee  of  the  neck,  aeven  in  number,  and  charac- 
teriied  by  having  their  transferee  proceaiei  perforated  fbr  the  paaaage 
of  the  vertebral  artery.  Tbe  first  of  theae  ie  called  the  atfeu,  (rem  iu 
immediately  supporting  the  head ;  the  eecond,  the  denlula,  odontoidti, 


earing,  chiefly,  the  weight  of  the  body. 
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or  axis,  from  its  axis,  or  tooth-like  process,  upon  which  it  tarns ;  sad 
the  lowest,  vertebra  prominent,  from  its  spinous  process  being  so  muck 
longer  than  the  others. 

2.  The  Dorsal,  or  those  of  the  back,  twelve  in  n amber.     These  sis 
distinguished  by  having  articular  surfaces  for  the  heads  o£  the  ribs. 

3.  The  Lumbar,  or  those  of  the  loins,  fire  in  number,  sad  distin- 
guished by  their  size  and  the  length  of  the  transverse  processes. 

III.  New  Terms. 

A  vertebra  consists  of  a  neural  arch  {wtvpow,  a  nerve),  or  bony  boss, 
situated  above  a  central  piece  of  bone,  for  the  protection  of  a  segment  of 
the  nervous  axis ;  and  a  haemal  arch  (al/ua,  blood),  or  bony  hoop,  be- 
neath the  central  piece,  for  the  protection  of  a  segment  of  the  vascular 
system.  Their  common  centre  is  called  the  centrum,  {icirrpor,  centre). 
Bones  are  also  developed  and  diverge  as  rays  from  one  or  more  parts  of 
a  vertebra. 

1.  The  neural  arch  is  formed  by  a  pair  of  bones,  called  neutape- 
physes  (vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and  &iro<pvcrit,  apophysis,  a  process  of  bone), 
and  by  a  bone,  sometimes  cleft  or  bifid,  called  the  neural  spine.  It  also 
sometimes  includes  a  pair  of  bones,  called  diapophyset  (dca,  through  or 
across,  and  apophysis). 

2.  The  hamal  arch  is  formed  by  a  pair  of  bones,  called  plestrxspophym 
(irXtvpd,  a  rib,  and  apophysis) ;  by  a  second  pair,  called  hwmapophysm 
(atua,  blood,  and  apophysis) ;  ana  by  a  bone,  sometimes  cleft  or  bifid, 
called  the  hamal  spine.  It  also  sometimes  includes  parts,  or  bones, 
csAledparapophyses  (xctpd,  transverse,  and  apophysis). 

3.  The  parts  of  a  vertebra  which  are  developed  from  independent 
centres  of  ossification  are  called  autogenous  (ovto«,  oneself,  ytmofiai,  to 
be  produced) ';  those  parts  which  grow  out  from  previously  ossified  parts 
are  called  erogenous  (i£«»,  outward,  yivouat,  to  be  produced).  The 
autogenous  parts  of  a  vertebra  are  its  "  elements,**  the  exogenous  parts 
are  its  M  processes.** 

4.  Other  terms,  explanatory  of  exogenous  parts  of  a  vertebra,  and 
compounded  of  apophysis,  are — 

1.  Anapophysts,  from  &»A,  backward. 

2.  Ejaapophysis,  from  ivi,  above. 

3.  Hvpapophysis,  from  faro,  below. 

4.  Metapophysis,  from  /iii-a,  between. 

5.  Zygapophysis,  from  gvyor,  junction. 

IV.  Terms  employed  by  Professor  Owen,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  skull  sf 
the  Oadus  Morrhua,  or  Cod,  as  the  Archetype  Vertebrate  skeleton. 

6.  The  elements  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  hindmost  segment  of  the 
skull  undergo  much  development  and  modification,  and  have  received 
special  names.  Thus  the  centrum  is  called  basioocipital ;  the  neurapo- 
pnyses,  exoccipUals ;  the  neural  spine,  superoccipital ;  the  diapophyses, 
paroccipilals.  In  the  human  skeleton  all  these  parts  are  blended 
together  into  a  mass,  called  the  "  occipital  bone,**  in  which  the  elements 
have  become  confluent,  and  were  not  connate. 

6.  Aram:  in  the  neural  arch  the  centrum  is  called  basisphenctd 
{oasis,  the  base,  and  sphenoides,  the  sphenoid  bone)  ;  the  neurapophysis 
is  alisphenotd  (ala,  a  wing,  and  sphenoutes);  the  neural  spine  is 
parietal;  the diano^t^mosWvi. 
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the  hxmal  arch  the   pleurapopbysis   ii  sub-divided  into  two 
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ports  :  the  upper  called  epityntpanic  (iwl,  upon,  t^vimv,  the  lynapav 
dud);  tlit  lower  one,  rtWoW  (stvloi'des  nod  hyoi'des).  The  hie'mapo- 
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KS,  and  Wider), 
lemal  spine  it  nub-divided  into  four  stumpy  bond,  culled  col' 
icctively  batikyal  {batis,  base,  and  Apoi&s),  arid  which,  in  moat  fishes, 
support  a  boas  directed  forwards,  entering  the  substance  of  tho  tongue, 
called  gtoiitAj/al  (yXio-oo,  the  tongue,  and  ijoidet),  and  another  bono 
directed  backward!,  called  urohyal  (o&pa,  the  tail  or  underpart,  and 
hyoidtt).  The  ceratobyal  part  of  the  harm  apophysis  supports  in  the  cod 
■oven  long  and  tteuder  bent  bones,  called  onaacAsoafeouc  rays  O/Msyvw, 
gills,  wriym,  to  cover),  owing  to  their  coming  and  protecting  the  Ma. 

8.  The  penultimate  segment  of  tbe  ikull  above  described  ii  called 
tho  parietal  vertebra ;  and  tho  haemal  arch  ia  called  the  kytndea*  arch, 
in  reference  to  itl  supporting  and  subserving  the  movements  of  tbe 
tongue. 

9.  In  the  aecond  segment  of  tbe  skull,  counting  backwards,  the  cen- 
trum, called  prttpimoil,  ia  produced  Tar  forwards,  slightly  expanding ; 
the  neurapaphyaes,  called  orbito-tj&enovii,  are  small  semi-oral  plates, 
protecting  the  sides  of  the  cerebrum;  the  nearal  spine,  or  key-bone  of 
tbe  arch,  tailed  frontal,  is  enormously  expanded,  but  in  the  cod  and 
moat  fishes  ia  single ;  the  diapophyses,  called  poat-fronttdt,  project  out- 
wards  from  the  under  angles  of  the  frontal,  and  gite  attachment  to  the 

Sera  of  tbe  inverted  bamal  arch.  The  pleurepophytis  ia  sub-divided 
to  four  pieces  :  the  upper  one  is  called  epityiapanie ;  the  hindmost  of 
tbe  two  middle  pieces  is  the  metobntaaaie ;  the  foremost  of  the  two 
middle  piece*  is  the  pretgmpanic ;  the  lower  piece  is  the  hgpohrmpBWie; 
this  forma  a  joint  aurface,  convex  in  one  war,  concave  in  the  other, 
called  a  "  ginglymo'id  condyle,"  for  the  hannapophyaia,  or  lower  divi- 
sion of  the  arch. 

VERTEBRAL  ARTERY.  A  large  artery,  ao  named  from  it* 
passing  through  a  bony  canal,  formed  for  it  by  tho  perforations  of  the 
cervical  vertebra).     This,  and  the  Carotid,  are  tho  arteries  of  the  brain. 

TERTEBRATA.  Animal,  which  hare  an  internal  skeleton,  sup- 
ported by  a  vertebral  column ;  the  canal,  which  posses  from,  one  end 
of  it  to  tbcj  other,  encloses  the  common  fasciculus  of  the  nerves,  which 

VERTEX.  This  term  is  Ibe  samo  u  norte*,  i.  deri.od  fromoortm, 
to  turn,  and  denotes  that  which  turns  or  revolves,  a  whirl,  or  eddy ; 
it  ia  applied  to  the  top  or  crown  of  the  bead.  Cicero  says,  "  lb 
imis  unguibus  usque  ad  verticem  summum,"  from  top  to  toe,  from  tho 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  tbe  foot. 

YERTICILL'ASTER  (yertidClu,  a  whorl).  A  botanical  term 
applied  by  Hoffmanaegg  to  a  cyme  when  reduced  to  a  very  few  flowers. 
It  constitutes  tbe  normal  form  of  inflorescence  of  the  Labistas  or  Mint- 
tribe  of  plants,  in  which  two  sertsciifoafn  are  situated  opposite  to  each 
other  in  the  axils  of  opposite  leaves.  By  Linnatus,  the  union  of  two 
such  verticillaatri  was  called  a  vertiallut,  or  whorl  ;  by  others,  with 
more  accuracy,  a  terikiilu  tpuriiu,  or  false  whorl ;  and  by  Link, 
darsWo.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  interrupted  spike,  u  in 
lavender. 
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VERTICl'LLUS  (dim.  of  vertex,  that  which  turns).  The  whirl  of 
a  spindle.  A  whorl,  or  that  arrangement  of  leave*  upon  the  stem,  ii 
which  more  than  two  of  them  are  opposite,  or  upon  the  same  plane,  ss 
in  Galium.    The  leaves  are  termed  verticiUate. 

VERTI'GO  (vtrUrt,  to  turn).  A  turning  or  whirling  round.  A 
whirling  of  the  head,  giddiness,  dizziness ;  the  sensation  of  moving,  sr 
the  appearance  of  moving  objects,  without  any  real  existence  of  more- 
men  t  ;  the  sensation  experienced  on  looking  down  from  a  great  height: 
"  Til  look  no  more,  lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight  topple 
down  headlong/*  Epileptic  vertigo  is  sometimes  designated  as  malum 
minus  or  petit  mal. 

Vertigo  ab  aure  Ussa.  Auditory  or  labyrinthine  vertigo ;  other  term 
for  Meniere's  disease,  referred  to  the  labyrinth  from  its  being  supposed 
that  this  organ  retains  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

VERU  MONTANUM  (vent,  a  spit,  a  dart,  montanum,  moun- 
tainous). A  curious  designation  of  a  little  eminence  in  the  urethra, 
at  the  termination  of  the  ductus  eiaculatorius.  It  is  also  called 
caput  gaUinaginis,  or  the  woodcock  s  head — a  designation  not  less 
curious. 

VESA'NIA.  Madness.  An  order  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  compre- 
hending diseases  in  which  the  judgment  is  impaired,  without  coma  or 
pyrexia. 

VESICA.  A  bladder.  With  the  addition  of  the  adjective  urinaria, 
it  denotes  the  bladder  in  the  body  of  animals,  or  the  urinary  bladder. 
Vesica  inversa  is  inverted  bladder;  vesica  foras  patens  is  extroverted 
bladder.  Cvstis  is  the  Greek  term  for  a  bladder,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  the  word  f el  lea,  denotes  the  gall-bladder,  but  it  is  also  applied 
to  the  urinary  bladder.    See  Cystis. 

VESl'CANTS  {vesica,  a  bladder).  Epispadia.  Topical  agent* 
which  cause  the  exhalation  of  a  thin  serous  fluid  under  the  cuticle  in 
the  form  of  little  bladders,  as  cantharides. 

VESICA'TORIN.  Another  name  for  cantharidin  or  cantharides- 
camphor :  the  blistering  principle  of  the  blister-beetles. 

VESICATO'RIUM  {vesica,  a  bladder).  A  vesicatory,  epispastic, 
or  blister — a  term  synonymous  with  vesicant. 

VESICATORY  SILK.  A  substitute  for  the  common  blistering 
plaster.  The  following  is  the  formula  of  Cadet  de  Gassicourt : — Tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  q.  a,  evaporate,  and,  when  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
concentration,  spread  it  hot  upon  strained  silk ;  it  will  be  necessary 
then  to  spread  two  or  three  layers  one  upon  another. 

VE'SICLE,  GE'RMINAL.  Purkinjian  vesicle.  A  nucleated 
vesicle,  being  the  earliest  formed  part  of  the  ovum ;  its  nucleus  is 
called  the  germinal  spot.    See  Germ-cell. 

VEHICLES  OF  DEGRAAF.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  small 
transparent  vesicles  in  the  midst  of  the  lobules  composing  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  ovaries.  According  to  Baer,  they  contain  germs,  and, 
when  burst,  leave  the  appearance  of  what  are  called  corpora  lutea,  or 
yellow  bodies. 

VE'SICLES  OF  NABOTH.  Small  semi-transparent  vesicles  on 
the  interior  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  were  mistaken  by  Naboth  for 
ovula. 

VESrCULA  (dim.  of  vesica,  a  bladder).  A  vesicle  or  little 
bladder ;   "  a  ttnaVY  otVvcvAat  «tav%&H\.  of  the  cuticle,   containing 
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lymph,  which  ii  sometimes  clear  ai 
end  whitish  or  pearl-coloured.  It  it 
a  laminated  ■ab." 

VESI'CULA  AMNIOS.  Tabula eoUiammtnti.  Thename given 
by  Malpighi  to  the  qidniine,  or  fifth  integum eat  occasionally  found  in 
the  ovule  of  plants.  Thiiii  called  by  other  writers,  saeo/Oe  embryo, 
additional  membrane,  Ac.  A  very  delicate  thread,  called  the  nupnuor, 
descends  from  the  lummit  of  the  ovule  iota  the  nuintine,  and  bears  it 
it*  extremity  a  globule,  which  it the  nascent  embrvo. 

VESI'CULA  UMBILICA'LIS.  A  reside  containing  a  yellowith 
fluid,  situated  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnios,  and  connected  with 
the  fietol.     It  if  alto  called  Vaicula  a&a. 

TESI'CIIL  JR  (micala,  dim.  oF  mica,  a  bladder).  Under  thil 
ordinal  name  Willan  aMociated  loren  genera  of  cutaneoni  eruptions, 
Ac,  varicella,  Taceinii.  herpea,  rapit,  miliaria,  ekiema,  and  aphtha. 
The  order  corresponds  with  the  genus  EkpUytii  of  Mason  Good.  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilton  adopt!  a  different  cl us ifi cation.  "Of  these  seven 
order)."  he  observes,  "I  have  retained  only  two,  namely,  efaemo,  as  the 
type  of  the  eruption,  and  miliaria.  Of  the  remaining  five,  varialla  and 
vaccinia  are  forma  oF  variola,  and  are  dieted  with  that  di  teue.  Herpes 
I  hive  taken  aathe  type  of  sgroup  of  large  vesicles  gradually  expanding 
into  the  hullss  of  pemphigus.  Rvpia  I  have  transferred  to  it*  proper 
place  among  the  syphilitic  eruptions ;  and  ajAtha,  although  a  simple 
veticnlar  emption,  it  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not  of 
the  skin." 


Badel 

VESrCULJF.  SEMINA'LES.  Two  small  bags,  titnated  at  the  base 
of  the  prostate  gland,  forming  reservoir!  for  the  seminal  fluid. 

VESI'COLAR  SOUND.  A  natural  sound  produced  by  the  pstsege 
of  tho  air  in  respiration,  and  heard,  through  the  stethoscope,  over  the 
mirula.  or  air-cells. 

TESI'CDLAR  TISSUE  (cestWo,  a  small  vaica  or  bladder).  A 
term  applied  to  one  of  the  elementary  tisane)  of  plant*,  consisting  of 
veticlesof  various  sites,  adhering  together  in  masses.  It  is  also  termed 
telluhr  and  utricular  tissue. 

TESPA'JUS.  Vapajo  del  CapilUxio.  Wasp's  Nest  of  the  Hairr 
Scalp.  A  disease  of  the  scalp,  so  named  by  Dr.  Angelo  Dubini,  and 
known   to    English   writers  by  the  names  inuammatio  folliculontns 

VESTIBULE  (twshMtm,  a  threshold).  A  small  oval  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear,  ao  named  from  its  forming  an  entry  to  the  cochlea 
and  semicircular  canals.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  a  triangular  space 
which  separates  the  nvmphn  from  each  ether. 

VET  A.  or  M  AREA  (seasickness).  The  vulgar  name  of  an  affec- 
tion prevalent  in  South  America,  and  described  by  Lieut.  Smyth,  who 
experienced  it  in  1H34,  while  crowing  the  Andes,  as  "an  acute  pain 
palling  throuih  the  templei  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  bead, 
and  completely  disabling  the  person  affected." 

VK'XILLARY  (writtitn,  a  standard).     A  form  of  sxtintion  com- 

VEXl'LLUM(dirn.  of«iam,iveil).     A  standard,  or  small  banner  ; 
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a  term  applied  to  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  frost  is 
erect  ana  expanded  state. 

VIABI'LIT  Y  (vie,  Fr.  vita,  life).  A  term  expressingthe  cspabum 
which  a  child  has  of  supporting  extra-uterine  or  independent  ariuttesce: 
the  capacity  of  living  after  birth. 

VI JE  LACRYMA'LES.  The  tear-pesssges  ;  a  collective  ternk 
the  double  apparatus  for  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  tears.  Eack 
of  them  consists  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  the  puncta  lstcrymalia,  the  a- 
crymal  ducts,  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  canal. 

YI'BICES  (pi.  of  viUx,  a  wheal).  A  kind  of  spots*  occurrinf  ■ 
purpura ;  they  are  larger  than  petechia),  and  irregular  in  form,  fre- 
quently resulting  from  the  aggregation  of  several  of  the  latter 

VIBRATORY  SOUNDS.  Sounds  of  varying  intensity  hesri 
through  the  stethoscope,  in  cases  of  muscular  contraction.  ' 

VrBRIONES  {vibrare,  to  move  rapidly  to  and  fro).  Vibrios.  Tbi 
name  given  to  minute,  active  organisms  found  in  abundance  in  psi 
when  in  a  fetid  state,  and  referred  by  Lister  to  the  introduction  rf 
germs  into,  and  their  nurture  in,  diseased  parts,  under  favourable  coali- 
tions of  food  and  temperature.  They  are  named  from  their  vibnuk 
motion. 

VIBRP8SA  (vibrare,  to  quiver).  The  hairs  of  the  nostrils ;  so  usnea* 
from  their  straining  the  air,  as  it  were,  in  its  passage,  and  preventing  tie 
introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  nasal  fossae. 

VICTUA'LIA  (pi.  of  victualis,  pertaining  to  living,  from  escJw,  tint 
upon  which  one  lives ;  from  vivere,  to  live).  Victuals  ;  food  for  human 
beings,  chiefly  as  prepared  for  eating.  The  term  is  not  applied  to  tk 
cerealia,  or  to  the  food  of  the  lower  animals. 

VIDIAN  NERVE.  A  designation  of  the  pterygoid  nerve,  from 
Vidus  Vidius,  a  professor  at  Pans. 

VIGI'LIA;  V1GFLIUM.  A  watching.  The  term  pcrvioilwn 
denotes  intense  watching;  or,  as  Gesner  expresses  it  state 
vigiluB.  ' 

VIENNA-GREEN.  ScMoeinfiirt-grecn.  A  double  salt,  formed  of 
the  acetate  and  the  arsenite  of  copper. 

VIENNA-PASTE.  Equal  parts  of  potassa  cum  calce  and  quick- 
lime, mixed  to  a  proper  consistence  with  spirits  of  wine. 

VIG ANIS  ELIXIR.  Sweet  elixir  of  vitriol ;  or  the  sp.  sstheris 
aromaticus. 

VIliLUS.  Literally,  the  shaggy  hair  of  beasts.  Some  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  present  a  surface  of  minute  papillsB,  termed  villi,  or 
villosities,  resembling  a  downy  tissue,  continually  covered  with  fluid. 
See  Amjmlltda  and  Cancer,  villous. 

VIMEN.  A  long  and  flexible  shoot  of  plants.  This  word  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  used,  the  adjective  being  employed  instead ;  thus,  we  say, 
rami  viminei,  or  caulis  vtmineut,  &c.    See  Virgate. 

VFNCULA  ACCESSO'RIA.  Accessory  bands;  small  tendinous 
fasciculi  found  in  the  thecae  of  the  fingers,  passing  between  the  phalanges 
and  the  edges  of  the  tendons. 

VINE.  Vitiada.  A  stem  which  trails  along  the  ground  without 
rooting,  or  entangles  itself  with  other  plants,  to  which  it  adheres  by 
means  of  its  tendrils,  as  in  the  vine  and  cucumber.  The  term  is  now 
seldom  used.    De  Candolle  refers  this  kind  of  stem  to  the  tarmentum  or 


runner,  from  which,  however,  it  eaten  tially  diffen  in  iU  chancier  of 

VINEGAR  (ooto^re.  Tin  aigre,  tharp  or  eonr  wine).     Acetic  ■aid, 

(induced  by  the  action  of  air  upon  alcoholic  liquon,  u  wine  and  beer; 
;  the  contact  of  platinum  black  with  alcohol,  &c.  Froof-vintgar  con- 
tain! 5  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid.  Wuod-twiti/ar,  alio  called  pyro- 
ligneout  acid,  it  procured  by  the  diitillatiou  of  wood. 

Aromatic  vkupar  it  Wrong  acetic  acid  highly  flavoured  with  aromatic 
aubatancet.  7%ttwa'  emecw  it  an  aromatic  vinegar,  amid  to  have  been 
uaed  by  thievst,  who,  aided  by  ill  prophylactic  virtuea,  WBreeuabled  to 

"  VINEGAR-EEL.    Trie  anffuitlida  at 
ii  generated  and  nourished  in  vinegar. 

VINEGAR-PLANT.  A  jelly-like  fungus,  formed  on  a  volution 
of  nigar  and  treacle  in  water.  It  it  rather  a  acum  than  a  plant.  Ad 
inferior  kind  of  vinegar  it  produced  by  immersing  it  Into  a  eolation  of 

>  MERBSEL.     An  ilcoliolic  drink,  made  in  Mexico  by  dic 

ie  grape, o 

1.  Vitaim  Xeriam.  Vinam  album  Hiapanicum.  or  Sherry,  a  Spa- 
nish wine,  employed  officinally  in  the  preparation  of  the  nans  wudioala, 
or  medicated  winca. 

2.  Vixum  Lwitouiam.  Vianm  Portugal li cum,  or  Port-wine,  utuallT 

3.  Vmbtpi  Ilurpmdicum.  Burgundy-wine;  a  alimulant  and  ume- 
what  attringent  wine,  rarely  uaed  for  medicinal  pnrpotei. 

ally'  em"™ 

5.  Vinam   Ma<ltraiaai\.     Madeira ;  a 
•herry',  an  excellent  wine  for  invalid). 

6.  Vinam  Hiauaum.     Rhine-wine,  a 
Their  acidity  edaptt  them  for  uae  in  caae 

nablc  i 


TTn* 


VINUM  (in  Pharmacy).  A  wine  ;  a  liquid  prepared  by  eolation  or 
maceration  of  a  medical  tnbatanec  in  wine. 

VIOLTNA.  Violine ;  alio  called  naeroM  of  On  noM,  or  nuHgtnem, 
tmriine  ;  an  alkaline  principle,  obtained  from  the  roota,  leave*,  flowera, 
and  eeedt  of  the  Viola  odoiata,  limilir  to  the  emetine  of  ipecacuanha. 
It  ii  aaid  by  M.  Orfile  to  be  highly  poitonoua. 

Vl'ROATE  (ctroo,  a  twig).     A  circuit  item  differ*  from  »  vimi- 


,  only  in  Ving  leu  flexible.     See  Vim 

v-oIl.   r  ■  ■ 


VIRGIN-OIL.     Thi.it  the  tubtteuce  which  flowinntfrom  thopulp 
of  the  ripe  juice  of  the  olire,  ou  eipre»ion. 

VIRGIN-SULPHUR.    Native  tulphnr,  at  it  » 
rocka,  or  it  produced  by  tublimation.    In  the  latter  caae  it  it  called 
volcanic  tulpkur. 

VIRGIN'S  MILK.     There  an  two  preparationa  of  tbi*  name,  viz. 
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1.  A  sulphate  of  lead,  prepared  bv  adding  to  a  saturated  solution  *? 
alum  one  third  part  of  Goulard's  Extract;  and  2.  a  spirituous  tohitM 
of  benzoin,  mixed  with  about  twenty  part*  of  rose-water ;  wed  a* » 
cosmetic. 

VIHGINIC  ACID.  An  oily  acid,  obtained  from  Seneka  root,  sat 
named  from  Virginia,  whence  the  plant  was  originally  tent  by  Dr. 
Tennent,  in  1738. 

VIRGU'LTUM  (contr.  from  virguktum,  from  sjsjyfa,  a  little  twif). 
A  bush  or  thicket  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  young  slender  brine* 
of  a  tree  or  shrub. 

VrRUS.  This  term  denote*,  generally,  a  natural,  clammy  moistm 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies ;  and,  specially,  a  poisonous  humor  «r 
Tenom.  Hence  the  term  has  been  introduced  into  medicine  in  ess- 
nexion  with  the  doctrine  of  contagion  and  infection,  and  ia  used  t» 
express  the  immediate  cause  of  certain  diseases,  supposed  to  be  eoa> 
municable  by  the  vitiated  fluids  or  breath  of  one  individual  to  another, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  small-pox  virus,  or  the  vaccine  virus. 

Vinu  and  Venom.  The  former  is  the  result  of  a  morbid  process; 
the  latter  is  a  natural  secretion  of  certain  animals.  We  know  where  to 
look  for  the  latter,  and  how  to  guard  against  it ;  we  have  no  such  warn- 
ing or  help  against  the  former. 

VIS.  Force  ;  power ;  a  term  expressive  of  strength  in  general.  Hence— 

1.  Visatergo.  Literally,  force  from  behind;  a  term  applied  to  the 
force  communicated  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to  the  Mood  in  the 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins. 

2.  Vis  cellulosa.  A  term  applied  by  Blumenbach  to  the  contractioa 
which  membrane  occasionally  undergoes,  when  it  has  been  over  dis- 
tended, and  the  distending  force  withdrawn,  as  in  the  propulsion  of  the 
■erous  exhalation  into  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  very  different  from 
the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

3.  Visformativa.  The  formative  process ;  the  process  by  which  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  nourished,  and  the  secretions  are  promoted. 

4.  Vis  inertia.  Inertness,  or  the  principle  of  inactivity,  by  whirh 
ft  body  remains  at  rest  or  continues  in  motion,  in  a  straight  line,  unless 
obliged  to  change  it  by  a  foreign  force. 

5.  Vis  incita.  The  name  given  by  Haller,  Girtanner,  &c,  to  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  fibre,  arising  from  the  action  of  a  stimulus.  By 
Goerter  it  was  called  vis  vitalis. 

6.  Vis  nervosa.  By  this  term  Haller  denoted  the  principle  which 
exists  in  the  true  spinal  or  "  excito-motory  "  portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  vis  motoria  of  Miiller,  and  the 
mcitahiliti  of  Flourens.    See  Nervous  System, 

7.  Vis  medkatrijc  naturae.  A  power  supposed  by  Cullen  to  preside 
over  the  living  body,  and  to  possess  a  faculty  of  resisting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  effects  of  disease,  and  of  restoring  health. 

8.  Vis  mortua.  That  property  by  which  a  muscle  contracts/after  the 
death  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  or  after  having  been  cut  from 
a  living  body. 

9.  Vis  propaganda  The  law  ef  hereditary  transmission,  as  of  con- 
stitutional traits,  physiognomical  peculiarities,  &c. 

10.  Vis  suctionxs  vel  attractionis.  A  term  applied  to  the  supposed 
power  bv  which  an  organ  creates  for  itself  an  increased  afflux  of 

blood,  or  becomes  congested. 
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11.  Vis  nitidis.  Natural  fines;  the  natural  power  of  the  animal  body 
id  preaerviug  life. 

TISCl'DITY  (viKidus,  from  viuvm,  the  mistletoe).  Viscosity 
A  sticks,  tenacious,  glotinoui  property,  belonging  to  gam,  ur,  turpen- 
tine, and  la  lomo  metals  in  ■  itate  of  fusion.   See  Fermentation,  riunn 

VISCUS  (pi.  Viscera).  A  bowel,  or  inteitine.  Any  organ  which 
hu  no  appropriate  oh,  especially  the  organs  of  the  abdomen.      8« 

Bum. 

VISUAL  ANGLE  (vim,  light).  The  ingle  formed  by  the  creel- 
ing of  two  rays  proceeding  from  opposite  points  of  any  body,  in  their 
outage  throngh  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Tbe  aiie  of  thii  angle  aauita  ni 
in  determining  the  tize  of  the  objecti  of  vision. 

VISUM  (nden,  to  ice).  The  light;  the  tenie  of  seeing.  The 
virioui  defect!  of  light,  or  the  etna  rim,  are — 

1.  Vims  ccJotuIub,  cfirupna.  or  cAromoptia  {-rpoa,and  vpC^a,  colour, 
ouV.i,  light).  Coloration  of  objecti;  i  itate  of  viiion  in  which  ■ 
coloured  imprndon  ii  msde  on  the  retina;  Mid  to  be  occaeionally 
present  in  jaundice  and  in  amaurosis. 

2.  Vitus  dfjvptratus,  or  mrlamorphopsia  (^na^ofitpmoiT,  transfor- 
mation. ouVii.  light).     Distortion  ud  confuiiou  of  object!. 

3.  Fu»  rfinuftarw,  or  iemiopria  («*"•,  l»'f.  H'",  sight).  Half- 
light;  aa  affection  of  the  light,  in  which  the  iphere  of  viiioa  ii 
diminiihed,  to  that  the  penon  ie«  only  a  part  of  an  object. 

4.  Vina  duplioatus,  or  diplopia  (oiirXoec,  double,  and  «!u>,  light). 
Doable  vision  ■  a  state  of  viiion  in  which  an  object  appcan  double  or 
triole.     See  Divlimia. 

itate  of  Tiiion  in  which  the  continuity  of  an  object 


.    Vint  lucidus,  er  e&otopria    (<$&;,    ^htepi,  light,  Bifti 
:  eye-lidi  are  shut,  partieul 


hich  flashes  of  light  appear  to  pan'  before  the 

■  are  shut,  particularly  in  the  dull.     Thii  ii  the 

7&e  (papuapvyfi,  dulling  light)  of  Hipi 


7.  Vitus  nwscarum,  or  mvodesopna  (itvia,  maica,  a  fly,  o^jv,  Tina, 
light).  The  appearance  of  ffiet,  *c,  floating  before  the  eyea.  A  tingle 
black  ipeck  it  called  scotoma  f»aV«t,  darknru);  tbe  more  moving 

8.  Visas  wWorw  (nebula,  a  cloud).     Miity,  clouded  Turion. 

9.  Vitus  rrticulatus  (rete,  a  net).     A  gauzy,  net-like  appearance  of 

TITA  PROPRIA.  A  term  applied  by  Blumenbicb  to  tbe  pecu- 
liar power  by  which  the  motioni  of  the  irii  and  of  aome  other  parti 
are  determined.      The    expreuiou,   however,  givet  no  idea  of  the 

VITAL  AFFINITIES.  A  term  eioreairre  of  certain  vital  pheno- 
mena in  the  physiology  of  the  blood.  ''It  may  be  admitted,"  aiyi  Sir 
H.  Holland,  "Ml  general  presumption,  that  each  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  blood  mult  alter  tome  of  the  aeeretioni,  and  every  alteration  of 
secretion  change  more  or  ten  the  quality  of  this  fluid." 

VITAL  AIR.  The  name  applied  by  Condorcet  to  oxygen  gai,  from 
i  being  in  dispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  life.     It  was  formerly 

m  for  that  reaidnal  portion  of 
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every  vital  action  which  cannot  at  present  he  referred  to  the  operatwa 
of  any  known  physical  force.  By  Humboldt,  Vital  Force  was  defines 
as  "  an  unknown  cause  preventing  the  elements  from  obeying  the: 
primitive  affinities." 

VITAL  VOLUME ;  VITAL  CAPACITY.  Terms  applied  to  tk 
quantity  of  air  inspired  after  a  complete  inspiration,  aa  measured  by  tk 
spirometer. 

VITE'LLICLE  (viteUiculus,  a  little  yolk).  The  little  yolk-bag.  or 
the  bag  containing  that  part  of  the  yolk  which  has  not  been  convened 
into  the  germ-mass  and  embryo.    In  man,  it  is  the  umbilical  veside. 

VITELLINE  DUCT.  The  name  given  to  the  constricted  parts: 
which  the  vitellicle  is  continued  into  the  wall  of  the  intestinal  canaL 

VITE'LLO  INTESTINAL  DUCT.  A  wide  duct,  by  means  of 
which  the  nutritive  substance  of  the  yolk  enters  the  alimentary  canal 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

VITE'LLUS.  The  name  given  to  an  organ  sometimes  found  in  seeds 
between  the  albumen  and  the  embryo,  constituting  the  innermost  mem- 
brane, in  a  state  of  induration  and  increased  in  size.  This  sac  is  usually 
referred  to  the  vesicula  amnios  of  Malptghi. 

VITE'LLUS  OVI.  The  yolk  of  egg;  a  kind  of  yellow  emulsioa. 
consisting  of  oil  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  albumen,  and  enclosed 
in  a  sac  called  tne  yolk-bag  (see  Vesicula  amnios) ;  principallT 
employed  for  rendering  oils  and  balsams  miscible  with  water. 
Vitelfin  is  a  modification  of  albumen  found  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

VITILIGO  (vitium,  a  blemish).  A  kind  of  cutaneous  eruption,  sr 
tetter,  presenting  three  varieties,  viz.  albida  or  alphos ;  Candida  or 
leuce  ;  and  nigricans  or  melas.  The  glistening  "  veal-like  "  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  was  probably  suggested  by  a  false  etymology :  vitiligo 
has  nothing  to  do  with  vitulus,  a  calf. 

VITILICOI'DEA.  A  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin,  for  the 
most  part  affecting  the  eye-lids.  This  compound  word  sets  sll  the  rules 
of  terminology  at  defiance.    See  Xanthelasma. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  Common  Grape-vine.  Various  parts  of  this 
plant  have  been  employed  in  medicine  under  various  names :  thus,  the 
leaves  are  termed  pampini ;  the  cirrhi  or  tendrils,  capreoli  ;  the  tender 
shoots,  palmiles ;  the  ripe  grape,  uva ;  the  dried  grace  or  raiain,  aws 
passa;  the  juice  or  sap  of  tne  ripe  grape,  lacryma  ;  that  of  the  unripe 
grape,  omphacium,  or  commonly  agresta. 

VITREOUS  HUMOR  (rtfmm,  glass).  A  transparent  fluid  of 
semi-gelatinous  consistence  and  high  refractive  power,  constituting 
about  five-sixths  of  the  bulk  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  enclosed  in  a 
cellulated  structure  called,  from  its  perfect  translucency,  the  hyaloid 
membrane. 

VITRIFICA'TION  (vitrum,  gitM,  fieri,  to  become).  The  conver- 
sion of  a  substance,  as  silica,  &c,  into  glass. 

VITRIOL  (vtirum,  glass).  A  term  originally  applied  to  any  crys- 
talline body  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  transpareocjr,  but  now  re- 
stricted to  the  following  sulphates  :— 

1.  Green  vitriol.  Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron.  When  the  salt  is 
exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort,  it  first  gives  off  water  of  crystallization,  or 
phlegm  of  vitriol ;  next  comes  an  acid,  called  spirit  of  vitriol ;  then  a 
stronger  acid,  called  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  latter  part  of  this  becomes  solid, 
and  has  been  ca\\eA  glacial  o\l  of  vitriol. 
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2.  Blue    vitriol.     Sulphite  of  copper,   commonly    tilled    Remu 

3.  White  vitriol.     Sulphite  of  line. 

VITRIO'LIC  NAPHTHA.  JVoplilo vitriol i.    A  name  given  by  the 
Germani  to  sulphuric  ether. 

VITRUH.     Clan.     Thit  term  ia  alio  applied  to  certain  oAi*iy  inib- 


amliiwmiL     GUu  of  antimony;  a 

-J    '7  Ant  calcin' : - 

lediciuillj  e 


slue,  obtained    by  firtt  calcining 


2.   Pirn™  axlinoKii  ceral-m.     Cented  gla 
vitrified  oxide  of  antimony  with  m. 

3-   Pirn™  amlutam.     Pounded  gleat;  a  mechanical  irritant. 

VITT.E  (oiMo,  a  riband).  A  term  applied  in  Botan/  to  littlediTite 
veaeela  of  oil  found  in  the  coil  of  the  fruit  of  umbel  life  rem  pi  »ot«,  nod 
affording  a  apeciil  cue  of  the  eojo  propria,  or  receptacles  of  aecretioa. 
When  situated  in  the  talliada,  or  doprcuiona  between  the  ridge*  of 
the  fruit,  they  ire  termed  ooraoi  (  when  on  the  face  of  the  fruit,  oom- 
mutural.  Modifieaiiona  of  theie  veatela  ire  found  in  the  leivee  of  the 
orange  and  oil  myrteceoua  plant*,  where  they  ire  called  crypU,  vaiadar 
gtandi.  or  receoucle*  of  oil.     Bee  Vina  propria. 

VIVIPAROUS  leiou*.  alive,  porire,  to  bring  forth).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  animala  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive  and  perfect,  u 
diatinguiahed  frum  otnpartw*  inimila,  which  produce  their  young  in 
the  egg;  and  from  ono-nrtparou  animala,  which  ire  indeed  viviparous, 
but  the  on  in  theee  cum  ire  hitched  within  the  body  of  the  pirent,  u 

VIVISECTION  M«*t,  alive,  *can,  to  cnt).  Diaection  of  living 
animala,  for  the  purpoiee  of  physiological  experiment. 

VLEMIXOKX-S  SOLUTION.  Solution  of  the  peutemlphide  of 
lime,  employed  for  the  cure  of  K*-biet  and  lepra, 

VOCAL  CHORDS.  Chorda  ooceslti.  A  nime  given  to  the  struc- 
ture) forming  the  lide-boundariea  of  the  glottit.  They  ire  not 
"  chorda  "  it  all,  but  elutic  cuahioni  with  tiroid  bun,  fixed  to  the 
larynx,  and  ahirp  free  edge*. 

VOLATILITY  (eoLifflu,  from  colore,  to  fly).  A  property  of 
bodiea,  by  which  they  are  diapaaed  to  uiume  the  itite  of  vapour,  and 
Jlyo/T,  on  the  application  of  heal. 

VOLATILIZER.    AnappamttuforaJminiiteringfluidain  the  form 

VOLTAISM.  '  Voltaic  EUdricily.  A  branch  of  electric  acience 
introduced  by  Aleaaandro  Volte,  who  firtt  deviled  apparttui  for 
developing  electric  current!  by  menu  of  ckaucal  action.  See 
Galvmum. 

1.  VoUa-tltdrvmrUr.  An  initrument  for  the  exact  meuurement  of 
electric  current*,  contrived  upon  the  principle  that  "  the  decompodng 
action  of  any  current  of  electricity  ia  coniunt  fori  CODltut  quantity  of 
electricity."    The  electrolyte  which  beat  fulfill  all  the  requirement*,  ia 

2.  VoUa-lfpe.  A  term  lynonymoni  with  electro-type,  applied  to  the 
art  otplati*Q  performed  by  meana  of  electro-chemical  action. 

VOLUME  (rofenn,  from  volttrt,  to  roll).     The  apparent  ipaee 
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which  a  body  occupies  is  called  its  volume  ;  the  effective  space  which  tbe 
same  body  occupies,  or  its  real  bulk  of  matter,  is  its  moss;  the  relatwo 
of  the  mass  to  the  volume  (or  the  quotient  of  the  one  by  the  other) » 
its  density ;  and  the  empty  spaces,  or  voids,  which  render  the  volume 
larger  than  the  mass,  are  its  ports. 

btfixite  Volumes.  The  union  of  gases  is  always]  effected  in  simple 
proportions  of  their  volumes ;  a  volume  of  one  gas  combines  with  as 
equal  volume,  or  twice  or  three  times  the  volume,  of  another  gas,  sod 
in  no  intermediate  proportion  ;  this  is  called  the  law  of  definite  volmsm. 

VOLUMETRIC.  The  designation  of  a  method  of  conducting 
quantitative  analysis,  described  under  the  term  Analysis. 

VOLUNTARY  AND  VOLITIONAL.  Voluntary  motions  aw 
those  which  are  made  by  permission  of  the  will,  and  can  be  immediately 
stopped  bv  its  exertion,  but  do  not  require  its  conscious  activity. 
Volitional  motions,  on  the  contrary,  require  the  direct  exertion  of  wiiL 
When  the  Volitional  act  becomes  Voluntary,  a  Habit  is  established. 

VOLVA  (volvers,  to  roll).  The  wrapper  which  covers  manv  Funga- 
ceous  plants  in  their  early  state,  as  the  Agarics.  As  the  plant  "incresMS 
in  length,  it  bursts  the  wrapper,  which  then  forms  an  involucrum-like 
base  to  the  stipes  of  the  plant. 

VO'LVULUS  (volvere,  to  roll  up).  Intus-susceptio.  A  disease  pro- 
duced by  the  passing  of  one  portion  of  an  intestine  into  another,  com- 
monly the  upper  into  the  lower  part. 

Vti^MER  (a  plough-share).  A  bone  of  the  nose,  forming  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils,  and  named  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  plough -share. 

VO'MICA  (vomere,  to  spit  up).  An  abscess  or  imposthume  of  the 
luces :  so  called,  because  it  discharges  a  sanies. 

vOMICI'NA.  Another  name  for  brucia>  from  its  being  found  in 
the  bark  and  seeds  of  nux  vomica. 

VOM1T10;  VOMITU8  (vomers,  to  vomit).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  vomiting ;  the  latter,  a  vomit  or  what  is  thrown  up. 
The  act  of  vomiting,  also  termed  emesis,  consists  of  a  forcible  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  and  of  those  only,  the  glottis  being  closed, 
and  the  cardia  opened.  The  term  vomituriUo  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  retching,  or  an  ineffectual  effort  at  vomiting,  or,  in  a  somewhat 
contrary  sense,  the  act  of  vomiting  with  little  effort.  But  the  word  has 
no  classical  authority. 

VOMITO  NEGRO.  Vomito  prieto  ;  Coup  de  Barre.  Designations 
of  Febris  icterodes,  or  Yellow  Fever. 

VOMITO'RIA  (vomere,  to  vomit).  Emetica.  This  is  an  adjective 
term  applied  to  agents  which  produce  vomiting.  By  the  Romans  the 
term  vomitoria  was  applied,  in  a  substantive  sense,  to  the  entrances  to 
the  theatres,  through  which  the  crowd  were  vomited  forth. 

VOX  CHOLE'RICA.  The  cholera-voice;  a  designation  of  the 
change  of  voice  occurring  in  cholera,  attributed  by  some  writers  to  the 
drying  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  from  the  transudative  process ;  while  others  regard  it  as  a 
purely  nervous  symptom. 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER.  A  substance  obtained  by 
heating  India-rubber  with  sulphur  to  about  234°  Fahr.  By  increasing 
the  heat,  a  horny  substance  is  produced,  called  vulcanite  or  ebonite,  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  combs. 
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VU'LPINIC  ACID.     PWpOi'a.    A  transparent,  yellow,  crystalline 

Butistinrc,  obtained  from  the  Evernia  vulvua  of  Achard,  or  the  Liektm 
cutpituu  of  Limueus. 

VULPIS  MORBUS.  Alopekia.  Literally,  fox-disease.  Baldness; 
decay  and  fail  of  the  hut.  It  it  io  named  from  the  fox'i  being supposed 
to  low  its  hair  sooner  than  u;  other  quadruped.    See  Ftuau  Cupil- 

VULTUS  (mile,  to    will).      The    looki,  the  countenance-,    that 
which  declares  the  sentiments  of  the  mind.    Compare  Furies  taAFrau. 
ro,  to  roll).     I.  A  wrapper,  covering, 

uing  encloaed  by  the  labia  majora  of 


affection  of  the  parte  aituated  at  the  enirance  of  the  vagina,  ac 
Denied  by  mucous  or  purulent  diachargea. 
VULVA CE'REBKI.     A  small  apertun 


W. 


WADD.     A  technical  name  for  plumbago,  or  black-lead. 

Black  lYddd.  An  ore  of  manganese  found  in  Derbyehire ;  remark- 
able  for  ita  property  of  taking  fire  when  mixed  with  linseed-oil. 

WADES  DROPS.  f™n'  Silna ;  Jmiti  Drop.  Theae  pre- 
parations ire  nothing  more  than  the  Tincture  Benxoini  eompoeita. 

WAFER-PAPER.  An  article  of  confectionery,  recently  employed 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  It  ii  made  of  fine  wheat-flour  and  milk, 
or  of  cream  and  water  with  a  little  white  wine  and  sugar. 

WALCHEREN  FEVER.  An  endemic  remittent  fever  from 
which  the  Britiah  troops  suffered  severely,  in  1809,  at  Welehereu,  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  Holland. 

W  A  LL-EYE.  An  enlarged  or  diatorled  condition  of  the  white  of 
the  eye.     It  is  notgleucoma  ;  it  ia  no  disease.     See  TWosonaia. 

WANTS  POWDER.  The  powdered  bulb  of  colchictun.diagnlaed 
with  other  powders,  prepared  by  Mr.  Want,  and  need  for  gout  ana rheu- 

ty  a  footman, 

ii  the  mocks  those  receipts  w 

1.  WartTi  Emm*  for  Headade.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Lrnimentum  Camphors*  compositum. 

2.  Want*  Pattt.  This  ia  imitated  by  the  Coafectlo  Piperia  nigii 
of  the  London  Phirmacopteia.  This  confection  appeara  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  cure  of  that  species  of  Piles  which  probably  attended 
the  sedentary  and  luxurious  habits  of  the  monks. 

3.  Ifurcfa  Wkilt  Drop.     An  anti-scorbutic,  prepared  by  dissolving 

or  frequently  it  consisted  of  a  solution  of  sublimate  with  a 
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4.  Ward's  Red  Drop.  A  strong  vinous  solution  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony. 

5.  Ward's  Sweating  Powders.  One  of  these  was  a  combination  of 
veratrum  and  opium. 

WARE'S  GOLDEN  OINTMENT.  An  ointment  for  ophthalmia 
and  ulcers,  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  one  dram  of  the 
powder  of  nitrated  oxide  of  mercury.    . 

WARM-BLOODED  ANIMALS.  A  term  applied  to  two  classes 
of  vertebrate  animals,  viz.  mammals  and  birds.  In  these  there  are  two 
hearts,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  a  twofold  circulation,  viz. 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  called  the  pulmonic,  and  that 
which  takes  place  through  the  entire  system,  called  the  systemic  circu- 
lation.    These  animals  are  termed  dipto-kardiac  or  double-hearted. 

WARMING  PLASTER.  A  stimulant, rubefacient,  and  sometimes 
vesicant  plaster,  made  of  cantharides  and  Burgundy-pitch. 

WART  or  VEGETATION.  A  hard  protuberance,  consisting  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  and  cuticle.  The  English  term  corresponds 
with  the  Latin  worn  verruca,  as  worm  with  vermis,  wool  with  vellus,  &c 
The  term  warts  is  applied  to  the  roundish  glandules,  filled  with 
opaque  matter,  which  impart  a  scabrous  character  to  certain  surfaces  of 
plants. 

WASH.  The  technical  term  for  the  fermented  liquor,  of  any  kind, 
from  which  spirit  is  intended  to  be  distilled. 

WASH,  BLACK ;  WHITE.  Described  under  the  article  Yellow 
Wash. 

WASHED  SULPHUR.  Sulphur  lotum  vel  depuratutn.  Sublimed 
sulphur,  purified  of  its  adhering  acid  (formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sul- 
phur) by  washing. 

WASHERWOMAN'S  SCALL.  Psoriasis  lotorum  ;  a  species  of 
scall  which  appears  on  the  wrists  and  fore-arms  of  washerwomen,  from 
the  irritation  of  soap. 

WASHING.  ElutriaHon.  A  pharmaceutical  process,  by  which  the 
fine  particles  of  a  powder  are  separated  from  the  coarser. 

WA'SIUM.  A  supposed  new  metal,  named  from  the  royal  house  of 
Wasa,  but  stated  to  be  a  compound  of  didymium,  yttrium,  and  terbium. 

WASTING  PALSY.  Paralysis  atrophica.  Degeneration  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  producing  complete  loss  of  power.    See  Paralysis. 

WATER.  A  substance  composed  of  one  part  of  hydrogen  and  eight 
of  oxygen,  bv  weight ;  and  of  two  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  by 
volume.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  protoxide  of  hydrogen.  With  reference  to  its 
source,  we  have  atmospheric  water,  including  rain  and  dew ;  terrestrial 
water,  comprising  spring,  river,  well,  lake,  marsh,  and  sea-water;  and, 
lastly,  mineral  waters.    See  Aqua  minerales. 

1.  Rain-water.  Aqua  pluvial  is.  The  purest  natural  water,  holding 
in  solution  carbonic  acid,  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  ana 
traces  of  muriate  of  lime.  Dew  differs  little  from  rain,  except  in  con- 
taining more  atmospheric  air. 

2.  Spring-water.  Aqua  fontana.  In  addition  to  the  substances 
above  mentioned,  spring-water  contains  a  small  portion  of  muriate  of 
soda,  and  frequently  other  salts.  Sprintr-water  which  dissolves  soap  is 
termed  soft;  that  which  decomposes  ancf  curdles  it  is  called  hard.  The 
amount  of  hardness  destroyed  by  boiling  is  spoken  of  as  temporary 
baldness,  to  d\%\\ngu\&  to.  torn  ^  pemva*wri.  VAsdnets^  due  to  the 


soluble  salt*  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  itill  remain  in  the  boiled 
water.     Seo  Clark;  Proeett. 

3.  Rmr-tBoUr.  Aqua  ex  nomine.  Thii  mostly  originatee  in 
springs,  augmented  by  rain-water.  It  ii  generally  of  considerable 
purity,  but  liable  to  hold  io  taipcniion  particlea  of  earthy  matter, 
which  impair  in  trantperency,  and  tometimee  its  ealubrity. 

4.  WtU-uiater.  Aqua  ex  pnteo.  Thii  la  essentially  the  same  aa 
apring-irater,  being  derived  from  the  eeme  tonne,  but  it  ii  mora  liable 
to  impurity  from  ita  stagnation  or  slow  infiltration. 

5.  Snow-aattr.  Aqua  ex  nire.  Thia  differs  apparently  from  rain- 
water only  in  being  deatituw  of  air,  to  which  water  it  indebted 
for  iti  brisknoH  and  manj  of  ita  good  effects  upon  animali  and 
vegetables, 

6.  Lake-water.  Aqna,  ex  ltcn.  A  eoUtctioD  of  rain,  tpting,  and 
river-waten,  contaminated  with  variona  animal  and  vegetable  bodiea, 
which,  from  ita  stagnant  nature,  hare  undergone  putrefaction  in  it. 

7.  Monk-water.     Aqua  ex  r%~"      ""-'" : 

being  the  moat  itagnant  of  all  w 
poeingvegeteble  matter. 

3.  Sta-water.  Aqua  marina.  Thia  containt  tulphate  of  aoda,  the 
muriatea  of  aoda, magneaia,  and  lime,  a  minute  proportion  of  potaaa,  and 
various  animal  and  vegetable  bodice. 

9.  Selenitic  miter.  The  namo  given  to  water  which  eontaina  much 
sulphate  of  lime,  a  anbatance  known  to  mineralogiata  under  the  fanciful 
name  identic,  derived  from  iriXdvn.  the  moon. 

10.  Calcoremi  water.     The  general  designation  ofwaterwhichholdi 

11.  DittOed  water.  Aqua  deetiilata.  This  has  a  vapid  taste,  from 
the  abienceof  air,  and  it  slightly  empyreumetlc,  in  conaequence  probably 

WATEROF  CRYSTALLIZATION.  That  portion  of  water 
which  combine*  in  a  drj  atate  with  many  substances,  forming  an  esaen- 
tial  condition  of  their  crystalline  character.  Salta  which  retain  thU 
water  to  feebly  that  it  paaaea  off  on  eipoture  to  the  air,  leaving  the  aalt 
in  a  pulverulent  atate.  are  termed  effloreecext;  while  those  which  have 
to  great  an  affinity  for  it  that  their  cryitala  attract  mora  of  it  from  the 

WATER  OF  HYDRATION.  That  portion  of  water  which  unite* 
with  other  bodies  to  form  kgdralet,  and  which  can  be  separated,  in 
many  caeca,  only  by  a  temperature  approaching  redness.    Slaked  lime 

_  _      Hfdnttatic  bed.      A   water  bath 

i  by  a  aheet  of  waterproof  india-rubber  cloth.     By  the  uae  of 

mm  ued,  all  aeuaible  pressure  ou  any  part  of  the  body  it  removed,  and 

the  weight  of  the  body  itself  acemt  annihilated.    The  apparatus  it 

deacrihed  under  the  term  Hydrtxtatk  Bed. 

WATER  BRASH.      Psroii:      A  hot  sensation  in   the  etomach, 

aenaation  in  the  parte  oyer  which  it  passes;  called  alto  teoter-quului  and 

WATER^OILDINO.    An 

gilding  by  the  application  of  ai 
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face  of  metals ;  tbe  mercury  of  the  amalgam  it  driren  off  by  beat,  and 
a  thin  coating  of  gold  remains. 

WATER-GLASS.  A  liquid  mixture  of  sand  (silex)  and  one  of  the 
alkalies — soda  or  potash. 

WATER-POX.  WaUr-jagt.  Synonyms  of  true  chicken-pox. 
Jag  is  probably  a  corruption  of  dag,  daggle,  to  sprinkle.  See 
Varicella. 

WATER-PURIFIER.  A  water-filter,  patented  by  Mr.  Dahlke,  in 
'which  the  purifying  medium  consists  of  a  solid  composition  of  silica, 
animal  charcoal,  and  iron. 

WATER-TIGHT.  That  degree  of  closeness  in  a  Teasel,  or  tube, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  water. 

WATER-TYPE  THEORY.  A  theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts, 
according  to  which  all  oxygen  acids  are  formed  after  the  type  of  water, 
by  the  displacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  a  compound  radical. 

WATERPROOF  FELT.  A  substance  prepared  by  matting 
together  fibres  of  cotton  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in 
naphtha,  and  passing  the  felt  between  rollers. 

WAX.  A  name  given  to  many  substances  of  similar  properties,  of 
which  bees' -wax  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Japanese  too*. 

WAX-PAPER.  Charta  cerata.  Melt,  in  a  water-bath,  46  parts 
each  of  white  wax  and  fine  turpentine,  and  32  parts  of  spermaceti,  and 
spread  on  paper. 

WEANING.  The  termination  of  the  period  during  which  the  infant 
is  supported  by  its  mother's  milk. 

WEB.  The  old  English  term  for  Caligo,  or  opacity  of  the  eye,  from 
its  giving  the  idea  of  a  film  spreading  across  the  sight.  Hence  Shake- 
spere,  in  King  Lear :  "  This  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  he  gives 
tbe  wbb  and  the  pin  ;  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare -lip.** 

WEBBED  FINGERS.  A  deformity,  consisting  in  union  of  tbe 
fingers  to  one  another. 

WEIGHT.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  faculty  which 
estimates  the  weight,  resistance,  momentum,  and  other  Qualities  of 
bodies,  not  by  a  sense  of  feeling,  but  by  a  peculiar  internal  operation. 
Its  organ  is  seated  above  the  eye-brow,  between  those  of  Sire  and 
Colouring. 

WEIG HTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  value  of  the  measures,  here 
stated,  is  the  same  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias,  but  the  signs  by  which 
they  are  denoted  are  peculiar  to  that  of  London.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Colleges  retain  the  old  signs,  which  are,  for  the  gallon,  congr.,  the 
pint  lb.,  the  ounce  $,  the  drachm  5*  *nd  the  drop.o*.,  which  should  be 
equal  to  tbe  minim. 


WEIGHTS. 


The  pound, 
ounce 
drachm 
scruple 
grain 


/  Twelve  ounces. 
)  Eight  drachms. 
3     <  Three  scruples. 
I  Twenty  grains. 


These,  and  the  signs  by  which  they  are  denoted,  are  the  same  in  all 

the  British  Pharmacopoeias. 


neb  mi.  Scruples.  Grain*. 

96     =  228     =  6760 

8      =  24       =  480 

1       =  3       =  GO 


ie  gallon,  Cong.,         ~i  /"  Eijfht  pints. 

pint  (Orfamu),         I  S  I  Sixteen  Raid 

fluid  ounce,        fj  >  3  <  Eight  fluid  d 

fluid  drachm,     f5  |  1  1  ailt7  ™i»'°: 


Gallon.    Pint*.  Fluid  Ounce*.  Fluid  Drachm*.  Minimi.  Grain*. 

1      =    8    =      128      =       1024      =  614-10  =  68327-3 

1    S3        16       =         128       =  7680  =  7291 

I       =           8      s  480  or,  4&a-fi 

1      =  60  =  57 

The  Mrartrer,/ Temperature  need  bye)]  the  Colleges  ii  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  212°  on  the  scale  of  which  mark  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  and  32°  the  freeiing  point ;  between  90°  ud  100°  ii  denoted 
(he  gentle  hat  (color  le.nu)  of  the  Phamiaroweia*. 

WELD,  or  DYERS'  WEED.  The  Raeda  Uttola,  a  plant  em- 
proved  in  the  dyeing  of  yellow.     The  colouring  mittec  ii  lutrolm. 

WELDING.  A  property  of  certain  menl),  u  platinum,  by  which, 
It  s  white  heat,  in  incipient  fuiion  take*  place,  which  cosers  their 
turface  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  to  that,  when  brought  into  contact  in 
this  Blair,  different  specie*  d*t  be  permanently  united  by  forging. 

WELTER'S  TUBE.  A  ufety -tube,  introduced  into  a  Voolfc'i 
bottle,  to  prevent  retrograde  pressure. 

WEN.  An  encyited  or  fleihy  sebaceous  tumor,  comprising  the 
alKeromatow,  or  pap-like ;  the  melictrtnti,  or  wax-like ;  and  the  tUato- 


patient  drunk  1 

WHARTON'S  DUCT.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  mb- maxillary 
gland. 

WHEAL,  WEAL,  WALE.  A  streak  or  stripe  ;  a  mark  raited  on 
the  body  of  an  animal  by  a  itroke  of  a  stick  or  rod.  From  the  wheel- 
like  effect*  produced  by  infestation  of  the  aearta  mbiti,  or  itch-insect, 
this  animal  it  called  ichtal-uxn-m, 

WHEAT.  Tritici  arwino.  The  grain.  (caryopsidei)  of  the  Triti- 
cum  bybemum,  or  Common  What.  When  ground  and  lifted  in 
mills,  they  formjlour,  or  farina  tritici,  and  bran,  or  furfur  Iritici.  By 
steeping  wheat- flour  in  water,  sfaroi  or  amylum  is  procured  ;  and  thil, 
when  boiled  in  water,  form*   a   culinary  jelly,  which    ia   hydrate  of 
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WHELK,  lonthus.  An  unsuppur&tive  tubercular  tumor,  generallr 
occurring  on  the  face. 

WHEY.  Serum  laciis.  The  fluid  part  of  milk,  which  remains 
after  the  curd  has  been  separated. 

WHISKY.  Ardent  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from  a  fer- 
mented infusion  of  corn.  It  differs  from  gin  in  its  peculiar  smoky 
flavour  and  odour ;  these  it  acquires  from  the  malt,  which  is  dried  by 
turf  fires.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Irish  word  uisge,  water. 
See  Usquebaugh. 

WHITE  ARSENIC.  A  popular  name  for  arsenious  acid.  See 
Arsenicum. 

WHITE  BLISTERS.  This,  burnt  holes,  and  eating  hire,  art 
popular  names  applied,  in  several  counties  of  Ireland,  to  Pemphigus 
gangraenosus  or  Sordid  Blain.     See  Pemphigus. 

WHITE-BLOODED.  A  designation  of  the  molluscous  and  other 
inferior  animals,  in  which  the  circulating  fluid  it  white  or  colourless, 
or  tinged  with  blue. 

WHITE  GUM.  The  Strophulus  alUdus,  a  species  of  gum-rash,  in 
which  the  pimples  are  minute,  hard,  and  whitish,  surrounded  by  a 
reddish  halo. 

WHITE-LEAD.  Ceruse.  Carbonate  of  lead,  employed  by  painters 
to  jrive  body  to  their  colours. 

WHITE  PRECIPITATE.  A  compound  formed  when  ammonia 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury. 

WHITE  SUBSTANCE  OF  SCHWANN.  A  white  substance 
forming  an  interior  lining  of  the  nerve-tube. 

WHITE  SWELLING.  Hydarihrus.  A  colourless  swelling, 
chiefly  of  the  larger  joints.  It  may  commence  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, in  the  cartilages,  or  in  the  bones.  Amongst  old  writers  this 
disease  was  known  by  the  terms  spina  ventosa,  fungus  articuli,  lympha- 
tic tumor,  &c. 

WHITEHEAD'S  ESSENCE  OP  MUSTARD.  This  is  merely 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  with  resin ;  Paris  says  it  does  not  contain  a  particle  of 
mustard.  According  to  Brande,  it  contains  camphor,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  spirit  of  rosemary,  mixed  with  mustard-flour. 

WHITES.  The  vulgar  name  for  leucorrhcsa,  or  the  discharge  of  a 
yellowish-white  mucus  from  the  vagina.    See  Leucorrhcea. 

WHITING.  Chalk  cleared  of  its  impurities,  ground  in  a  mill,  and 
made  up  into  small  loaves. 

WHITLOW.  Panaris.  An  inflammation  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
fingers,  or  thumbs,  or  toes,  very  painful,  and  much  disposed  to 
suppurate.  The  effusion  may  be  immediately  under  the  skin, 
among  the  tendons,  or  it  may  press  on  the  periosteum  ;  it  is  to 
this  last,  or  malignant,  form  that  the  term  felon  is  most  correctly 
applied.  The  terms  onychia  and  paronychia  are  used  to  express  the 
same  disease. 

Tendinous  whitlow,  or  thecal  ahscess,  is  inflammation  of  the  tendinous 
sheath  of  the  finger,  also  called  paronychia  grams. 

WHORL.  A  term  svnonymous  with  Verticillus,  employed  in 
descriptive  botany.     See  Verticillus. 

WILD-FIRE.  A  popular  name  of  the  Lichen  circumscriptum  or 
Clustered  Lichen. 

WILD-FIRE  B.K3R.    TVit  Strophulus  volaticus ;  a  species  of  rash, 
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in  which  the  pimple*  are  in  elu(ter*  or  palehea,  generally  flying  from 
part  lo  put. 

WILD  LICHEN.  The  Lkhn  fina,  dcaeribed  by  Cel.ne  under 
the  name  agria,  u  applied  to  it  by  the  Greek*,  from  the  violence  with 

WILKINSON'S  WHITE.  A  pigment  made  by  grinding  litharge 
with  sea-wder  until  the  whitenrM  n  uo  longer  improved. 

WILSON'S  GOUT-TINCTURE.  Thii  ii  merely  an  infusion 
of    cokhicum,    u     Dr.    Williams,     of    Ipswich,    hat    satisfactorily 


ONTUSION.  A  contusion  supposed  to  be  oceuioBed 
...  .„.  _.,  when  rapidly  displaced  by  the  impetus  of  a  projectile. 
It  !■  now  aaid  to  be  occasioned  by  the  projectile  itaelf,  either 
striking  the   body  obliquely,  or  being  in  the  condition   of  a  •pent 

WIND-DROPSY.  1.  A  (welling  of  the  abdomen  from  wind  in 
the  intestines  ;  tympanite*.  2.  A  white,  crepitant,  shining,  elaalic, 
indolent  tumor  of  the  integumenu,  caused  by  the  inti 


WINE-TEST.     Are 


integumenu,  canted  by  the  introduction 
impbyeema — Dimglacm. 


I  pint  of  distilled  water,  and   filtering  the 

WINTERGREEN-OIL.  Salicylate  if  Afitkyl,  An  oil  extracted. 
from  the  flower*  of  the  CulUsru  proaa/im.  It  la  a  compound 
derived  from  wood-spirit. 

WINTER'S  BARK.  The  Drmtis  Wuiteri  or  Dryvtii  aronaliea; 
a  large  tree  found  by  Captain  Winter  on  the  coasts  of  tha  StraiU  of 
Magellan,  in  1578.  The  bark,  which  is  not  officinal,  must  be  dii- 
tinguiahed  from  that  of  the  Lamella  alba,  or  the  falls  Winter*)  Bark, 
by  which,  however,  it  hu  been  almost  entirely  inperaeded. 

WIRSUNCS  DUCT.     Another  name  for  the  pancreatic  duct 

WIT.    Afi'flA/i'wn.     A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a  " 


aition  to  view  everything  in  a  gay  and  joyful  manner,  of  a  feeling  of 
tbe  ludicrous,  and  a  tendency  to  mirth,  lta  organ  it  (Runted  In  the 
upper  and  lateral  part  of  tha  forehead,  by  the  side  of  that  of  Caunlity, 

WITCH-MEAL.  Vfgetatlt  Snlpi*r.  Tenni  applied  to  lycopo- 
dium,  or  the  (pontic*  of  the  Lycopodima  daoaint,  or  Common  Club- 
moss,  from  lie  producing  an  instantaneous  flaah  of  light  when  thrown 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

WOAD.  The  hatii  tixcturia  of  botanists;  a  plant  formerly  used  in 
the  dvring  of  blue.     It  has  been  much  (upeneded  by  indigo, 

WOLFFIAN  BODIES.  FoIk  hdntyt.  These  names  were  given 
by  Rathke  to  the  substance  by  which  the  kidneys  are  preceded  in  the 
embrvo,  and  which  ma  first  remarked  by  Wolff. 

WOLFRAM.     A  mineral  consisting  of  tnngataW  of  E 


"J,*i'!''"'*"**: 


derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  imaso,  it  n< 
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restricted  to  the  uterus.  Formerly  it  denoted,  not  the  vrrtM  v 
uterus,  but  the  *oi\/a,  or  belly.  Falstaff  says,  "  An  I  had  but  i 
Ixdly  of  any  indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  ii 
Europe  :  my  womb,  my  tcomb,  my  womb  undoes  mc." 

WONDER.  Marvellousness.  A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative  rf 
a  belief  in  miraculous  and  supernatural  circumstances,  of  a  lore  of 
novelty,  and  of  a  delight  in  whatever  is  surprising  and  wonderful.  It* 
organ  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  that  of  Hope,  and  betwees 
those  of  Ideality  and  Imitation. 

WOOD-CHARCOAL.  A  variety  of  carbon,  produced  by  the  <fc- 
strudive  distillation  of  wood. 

WOOD-NAPHTHA.  Pyroxylic  spirit;  Meikylic  alcokol,  or  wood- 
spirit.     Names  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  methyl.    See  Methyl. 

WOOD-OIL.  Gurjun- Balsam.  A  resinous  liquid,  produced  by 
several  species  of  Dipterocarpus. 

WOODS.  The  Woods.  A  term  applied  to  sarsapariUa,  guaiat, 
sassafras,  and  mezereon. 

WOODY  TISSl/E.  Pleurenchyma,  Elongated  cells,  tapering  to 
each  end,  and  constituting  the  elementary  structure  of  wood. 

WOOLFES  APPARATUS.  An  apparatus  for  impregnating  water, 
for  medicinal  purposes,  with  carbonic  acid. 

WOOHALi.  A  celebrated  poison,  also  called  woorari,  omrari, 
or  wars,  produced  by  the  bark  of  the  Strychnos  toxifera  of  Guyana, 
and  owing  its  poisonous  principles  to  strychnine  and  brucine.  Dr. 
Hancock  considers  the  bark  to  be  one  of  tne  most  potent  sedatives  in 
nature. 

WOOTZ.  Indian  steel ;  supposed  to  be  an  alloy  of  steel  with  small 
quantities  of  silicium  and  aluminium. 

WORMIAN  BONES.  The  Ossa  triquetra,  or  triangular  bones 
sometimes  found  in  the  course  of  the  suture  of  the  parietal  and 
occipital  bones ;  so  named  from  Olaus  Wormius,  who  first  described 
them. 

WORMS,  HUMAN.  These  are  described  under  the  terms  Vermes, 
Entozoa,  and  CavUaria.  The  most  recent  observations  establish  the 
identity  of  the  worms  called  cystic  with  those  which  have  been  called 
cystoid. 

WORMSEED.  The  name  given  to  the  flower-buds  of  a  species  of 
Artemisia,  brought  exclusively  from  Central  Asia.  It  is  also  called 
semen  santonicum,  semen  contra,  &c    It  is  reputed  anthelmintic 

WORM-TEA.  A  preparation  used  in  the  United  States,  consistinf 
of  spied i a- root,  senna,  manna,  and  savine. 

WORMWOOD.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Artemisia  absinthm*, 
an  indigenous  Composite  plant,  said  to  be  efficacious  as  an  anthelmintic 
Its  bitterprinciple  is  termed  absinthin. 

WORT.  Decoction  of  malt,  prepared  by  boiling  three  ounces  of 
malt  in  a  quart  of  water. 

WORT  (of  Herbalists).  The  Teutonic  term  for  herb.  Hence  the 
names  liver-wort,  St.  John's-wort,  lung-wort,  &c. 

WOUND.  A  solution  of  continuity  of  parts  naturally  united. 
Wounds  are  termed  incised,  when  made  with  clean-cutting  instru- 
ments ;  punctured,  when  made  by  pointed  instruments ;  Ulcerated, 
when  the  parts  are  torn ;  contused,  when  effected  bv  bruising ;  gun-skat 
which  it  termed  penetrating,  ^Vvtu.  tke,  shot  is  lodged  in  the  body  or, 
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b,  and  perforating,  when  it  passes  through  either  of  them.    See 

'eoned  Wound*. 

POUND-BALSAM.    Traumatic  balsam.     The  Compound  Tinc- 

i  of  Benzoin,  used  in  contused  wounds. 

HtlSBERG,  NERVfi  OF.    Another  name  for  the  lesser  internal 

meotts  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  brachial  nerves. 

yRIST-DROP.     A  local  nerve-lesion,  occasioned  by  paralysis  of 

musculo-spiral  nerve. 

WRITERS*  CRAMP.    Scrivener's   Palsy.    A    chronic    disease, 

racterized  by  the  occurrence  of  spasm  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 

cute  a  special  and  complicated  movement,  the  result  of  previous 

cation ;  such  spasm  not  following  muscular  actions  of  the  affected 

t  when  the  special  movement  is  not  required.    It  occurs  principally 

the  act  of  writing. 

WRYNECK.    Caput  ObsHpum;  Torticollis.    A  distortion  caused 

irregular  muscular  action,  and  consisting  in  a  shortened  and  con- 

:ted  state  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  of  that  side  to  which  the 

d  is  inclined,  and/rom  which  the  face  is  turned. 


X. 

CA'NTHEIN  (garfefr,  yellow).  A  yellow-colouring  matter,  ex- 
ited from  the  petals  of  the  yellow  dahlia. 

CANTHELA'SMA  (£a»Q6*,  yellow,  IKavna,  lamina).  "  A  yellow 
lina  commonly  met  with  in  the  skin  of  the  eye-lids,  xanthelasma 

rsbrarum,  and   presenting  two  varieties :   xanthelasma  papulosum 
planum.     The  affection   is  named,  by  Addison  and  Gull,  viti- 
lj-,  *♦_ _ c*   Wilton 

KA'NTHIC  ACID  (Zariot,  yellow).  Sulphocarbovinic  acid.  An 
Y  liquid,  named  from  the  yellow  colour  of  its  salts.  It  is  the  sulpho- 
bonate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyl  and  water. 

KA'NTHIC  OXIDE  (£«y0df,  yellow).  Uric  oxide.  A  species  of 
cuius,  observed  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  named  from  the  lemon-coloured 
npound  which  it  forms  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 
XANTHIC  AND  CYANIC  SERIES.  Botanists  have  divided 
irers  into  two  great  series  with  reference  to  their  colours,  viz.  those 
ich  have  yellow  for  their  type,  and  are  capable  of  passing  into  red  or 
ite,  but  never  into  blue  ;  and  those  which  have  blue  for  their  type, 
lean  pass  into  red  or  white,  but  never  into  yellow.  The  former 
ies  is  termed,  by  some  writers,  oxidized,  the  latter  deoxidized ;  and 
tenness  is  considered  as  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  two 
ies.  De  Candolle  termed  the  former  series  xanthic  (£air0<fc,  yellow), 
1  the  second  cyanic  (nvavot,  blue). 

XANTHI'N  (fair0o'«,  yellow).  A  yellow-colouring  principle, 
ely  discovered  in  madder;  also,  the  yellow-colouring  matter  of 
were. 

XANTHIUM  SPINOSUM.     A  leguminous  plant  common  in  the 
uth  of  Europe,  lately  extolled  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia. 
XANTHOCHROT A  (£a*0o's,  yellow,  xp*",  the  skin).    Xantho- 
ma.   Yellowness  of  the  skin. 
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XA'NTHO-CO'BALTIA  (£a*96i,  yellow).    An  ammoniacal  1mm 

containing  cobalt 

XANTHODERMA  (Z<u#6t,  yellow,  iipfia,  the  skin).  Xa*th>- 
chroia.     Yellowness  of  the  skin. 

XA'NTHOGEN  (£0*66*,  yellow,  yt*»<£«,  to  prod  ace).  A  tern 
applied  to  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  carbon,  forming  the  radical  of 
hydrozanthic  acid,  from  its  property  of  forming  yellow  compounds  with 
certain  metals. 

XANTHO'MA  (Varto*,  yellow).  A  term  synonymous  with 
the  xanthelasma  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  the  vililigoidea  of  Messes. 
Addison  and  Gull. 

XANTHOPATHY  (£av6o«,  yellow,  w*0<k,  disease).  Yellow 
disease ;  morbid  yellowness  of  the  skin. 

XA'NTHOPHYLL  \ZavMx,  yellow,  <t>6\\ov,  a  leaf).     The  name 

K'ven  by  Berzelius  to  antkoxanthine^  or  the  yellow-colouring  matter  of 
ayes  in  autumn,  at  which  season  the  chlorophyll,  or  green-colouring 
matter,  is  replaced  by  ceanthophyll. 

XANTHOPI'CRITE  ({•  apfot,  yellow,  wt«po'v,  bitter).  A  crystal- 
line bitter  principle,  found  in  the  bark  of  the  Xanthoaylum  Ckaa- 
Herculis ;  emploved  in  the  Antilles  as  a  febrifuge. 

XANTHOPROTEIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  in  the  form  of  a 
tasteless  orange-yellow  powder,  when  albumen  or  any  other  protein- 
compound  is  digested  in  nitric  acid.  It  combines  equally  well  with 
acids  as  with  bases. 

XANTHORRHI'ZA  (faiA6t,  yellow,  pCQa,  a  root).  Yellow  Root ; 
the  root  of  the  Xanihorrhixa  Apiifolia,  a  plant  of  North  America, 
forming  an  excellent  tonic. 

XANTHORRHCE  A  (£a*6o'c,  yellow,  /ooidc,  flowing).  A  genusof 
Australian  plants,  called  Grass-trees ;  they  produce  two  resins  which 
have  been  imported  into  this  country,  viz.,  yellow  resin  qfXanikor- 
rfoea,  known  by  the  names  of  yellow  resm  of  New  Holland,  Botany 
Bay  resin,  and  acaro'id  resin  or  gum ;  and  red  resin  of  Xanikorrhaa, 
sometimes  imported  under  the  name  of  black-boy-gum. 

XANTHOUS  VARIETY  OF  MAN  (£aM*%  yellow).  One  of 
Prichard's  three  principal  varieties  of  man,  founded  on  differences  of 
complexion.  The  Xanthous  or  yellow-haired  variety  include*  all  those 
individuals  who  have  light-brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or  red  hair.  Their 
general  complexion  is  fair ;  the  eyes  are  light-coloured.  This  is  the 
variety  most  prevalent  in  the  temperately  cold  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

XANTHO'XYLUM  (f  a*0<fe,  yellow,  frXov,  wood).  Prickly  Ash ; 
the  bark  of  the  Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum,  used  in  the  United  States  in 
chronic  rheumatism. 

XENOGE'NESIS  (ge'voc,  foreign,  yiWic,  production).  A  tern 
denoting  the  generation  of  something  foreign,  and  applied  by  M. 
Milne-Edwards  to  the  hypothesis  denned  under  the  term  neuro- 
genesis. 

XE'NOSITE  (ge'voc,  foreign,  atrot,  food).  The  name  of  a  para- 
site which  often  passes  through  several  organs  before  it  reaches  the 
stomach  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  destined  to  breed.  Prof.  Van 
Beneden  calls  this  class  of  parasite,  pilgrims  in  transit — voyaging  with  a 
distinct  but  distant  object  in  view.    See  Phagosite  and  Nostosiie. 

XERA'8IA  (f.jpaafa,  dryness,  from  £ npost  dry).     A  disease  of  the 
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tculp,  ebaraeteriied  by  dryness.  Under  the  somewhat  ttrange  ti 
aloptkia  pitt/roda.  Dr.  Pinens  describee  a  form  of  chronic  folliculili 
the  scalp,  ending  in  elopekia — a  state  to  which  the  Ancients  gave 

XERODE'RMA  (£npo,,  dry,  iip^a.  tkin).      Dry  ikin  J  »  drj  s 
parched  state  of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  abnormal  diminution  of 


a  ichlhy&idtt.     A  term  applied  by  Hi.  F 
.1 :.  i hieb  the  epidermis  ii  the  > 


aformofichthyotit,  in  which  the  epidermis  n  the  seat  of  the  morbid 
alteration.    See  ItAlAyotu, 

XEROPHTHALMIA  (£ff«,  dry,  6tt>8a\p6t,  the  eye).  A  dry- 
new  of  the  eye  from  deficiency  of  the  ton,  or  nther  of  the  mucous 
tecntion,  of  the  conjunctive.  The  term!  arotit  end  aroma  ere.  in- 
correctly,  need  in  the  ume  sense,  the  former  term  denoting  the  ai 

JC1T-H01D  (E'4>ot,  a  .word,  .Hot, 
like;  a  term  applied  to  the  cartilage  of  the  aternum. 

XYTITE  (ii\«r,  wood).  iSgmK.  A  liquid  existing  in  com- 
mercial pjrrojylie  ipirit.  By  treating  tubjdroua  ivlite  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  lylilic  acid  ia  obtained.  Other  product!  are  xylite-naphtba, 
xylite- renin,  and  xvlite-oil. 

XYLOBA'LSAMUM(EuX.DV,wood.^X«l.<>v,balIam).  A  beUam 
obtained  by  decoction  of  thetwigi  and  leaves  of  tho  Amyril  Oileedentii 
in  water.  It  it  thicker  and  lew  odorifcroui  than  the  balaamtlau* 
(Unwt,  oil),  or  oil  of  balum,  which  ii  prepared  in  the  tame  my,  but 
by  a  shorter  decoction. 

XYLOTjIUM.  A  term  applied  by  Desvaax  to  the  nut  of  Am- 
cardium.     Thin  variety  of  fruit  ii,  however,  generally  referred  to  the 

XYLOIDIN.    A  highly  combustible  substance,  allied  to  pgrozyU*, 

-'---  -J  '- diisolving  starch  in  strong  nitric  acid  of  tp.  gr.  16,  with 

and  then  adding  water.    The  xyloidin  ii  precipitated  in 


obtained  by  dim 


The  term  Xytoidm  has  also  been  applied  to  paper  which  hat  been 
immersed  for  a  moment  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then  washed  in  dis- 
tilled water.  The  paper  aasumes  the  feel  and  toughness  of  parchment, 
and  it  to  combustible  at  to  serve  for  tinder. 

XYLOL  (JilW,  wood).  Xgltm.  A  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon, 
homologous  with  benzol  and  toluol,  and  existing  in  the  oily  impuri- 
ties of  commercial  wood.     Its  bate  it  lylidin.     See  Ole. 

XY'LONITE  (fiAw,  wood).  A  name  applied  to  a  tnbttance  de- 
rived from  woody  fibre,  and  lately  called  J'arieme.     The  present  term 

It  it  a  material  applicable  to  photographic  purposes. 

XY'LOPYBO'GRAPHY  (fiAor,  wood,  w5p,  fire,  ypd^m,  to 
draw).  Hot- wood-drawing,  or  poker-painting.  The  process  of  pro- 
ducing a  picture  by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  the  surface  of  wood,  which 
becomes  charred  or  scorched  wherever  it  it  touched. 

XYLORE'TIN  (£ii W,  wood,  pVIm,  rtiio).  A  fossil  rain,  found 
in  Dunisb  peat. 
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Y. 


YAVA-8KIN.  The  name  given,  in  the  Polynesian  islet,  to 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  or  Barbadoes-leg,  from  its  being  supposed  to 
originate  from  drinking  the  heating  beverage  called  yava.  Dr.  Good 
observes,  that,  like  the  gout  among  ourselves,  it  is  there  regarded  in  s 
sort  of  honourable  light. 

YAW  (a  raspberry,  Afiric).  The  name  given  by  the  Africans  to  the 
disease  called  Framboesia.  On  the  American  coast  it  is  termed  pia* 
and  avian.    See  Frambaesia. 

YEAST.  Fermentum.  A  substance  generated  during  the  vinous 
fermentation  of  vegetable  juices  and  decoctions,  risiug  to  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  a  frothy,  flocculent,  and  somewhat  viscid  matter.  It  is 
used  for  promoting  fermentation.    See  Katalysis. 

Artificial  yeast  may  be  made  by  boiling  malt,  pouring  off  the  water, 
and  keeping  the  grains  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment,  repeating  the  pro- 
cess till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  procured. 

YEAST-PLANT.  A  fungous  plant  referred  to  the  Hyphomycetes, 
a  sub-order  of  the  Fungi.  The  substance  called  Yeast  is,  therefore,  a 
mass  of  microscopic  cryptogamic  plants,  and  is  termed  "  yeast-fungus," 
or  "  ferment-eel  Is." 

YELLOW  EARTH.  A  mixture  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron ;  sometimes  used  as  a  pigment 

YELLOW  FEVER.  Febrisfiava.  "A  malignant  epidemic  fever, 
usually  continued,  but  sometimes  assuming  a  paroxysmal  type,  charac- 
terized by  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  accompanied,  in  the  severest 
cases,  by  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  (black  vomit),  nares,  and 
mouth." — Norn.  ofUis. 

YELLOW  GU  M.  Icterus  Infantum,  or  Jaundice  of  Infants.  This 
is  the  mildest  form  under  which  jaundice  makes  its  appearance. 

YELLOW,  KING'S.  A  yellow  pigment,  the  basis  of  which  is 
sulpharsenious  acid  or  orpiment. 

YELLOW  LAKE.  A  pigment  procured  by  boiling  Persian  or 
French  berries  in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  precipitating  the  colouring 
matter  by  means  of  alum. 

YELLOW  WASH.  Aqua  phagedenica.  A  lotion  for  ulcers, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  lime-water,  which 
occasions  a  precipitate  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  being  a  peroxide  of 
mercury,  containing  a  little  muriatic  acid;  one  fluid  drachm  of  lime- 
water  should  be  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  two  grains  of  the  salt. 

The  Black  Wash  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  calomel  by  lime- 
water,  which  turns  it  black  in  consequence  of  its  precipitating  the 
black  oxide  of  the  metal ;  lbj.  of  lime-water  should  be  employed  to  two 
drachms  of  calomel. 

The  White  Wash,  or  Royal  Preventive,  is  the  Liquor  Plumbi  Sub- 
acetatis  dilutus,  and  consists  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  and 
proof-spirit,  of  each  one  drachm,  mixed  with  one  pint  of  distilled 
water. 
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YL  or  -YLE  (iiXn,  matter).  A  termination  generally  employed  in 
ign*ting  compound  radicals.  Thm  cth-y I  is  lira  hypothetical  matter 
en  which  ether-compounds  are  domed.    See  Radiealt,  Compound. 


YLANG-YLANG.  Alaa^ilan.  A  product  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  flower  of  the  tfnvua  cdorotaiima,  an  Anonlccotu  tree 
growing  in  the  Antilles  and  Jamaica. 

YOLK-SEGMENTATION.  "  A  process  occurring  in  all  animal 
ova.  and  consisting  essentially  iu  the  cleavage  or  splitting  up  of  the 
protoplasmic  substance  of  the  yolk,  by  which  it  become*  rapidly  sub- 
divided into  amaller  and  more  numerous  element*,  nu  it  list  to  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  an  organized  stratum  of  cells,  out  of  which,  by 

YTTRIA.  I  new  earth,  disco™ red  by  Oadolin,  in  *  mineral  from 
Yllerbt  in  Sweden.  Iu  metallic  bate  is  yltritm,  of  which  it  ii  con- 
sidered to  be  a  protoxide. 

YUCA.  The  name  of  a  plant  in  South  America,  from  which  the 
natives  prepare  an  intoxicating  beverage.  The  leave)  are  first  chewed 
by  women  to  a  pulp ;  the  women  then  spit  thia  out  into  a  large  jar, 
and  leave  it  to  ferment ;  and  after  two  or  three  days  the  native* 
drink  it  mixed  with  water,  when  it  does  ita  work,  ■>  Robinson  Crusoe 
says  of  hit  glei*  of  rum,  "  to  their  exceeding  refreshment."— £e  gtati- 


Z. 

E.     The  commercial  name 
lining  silica.     His  used  as* 

PU5a^IIA.     A  genui 
India  islands,  ancfyiel 

ZE'A  MAYS.  Indian  Com  or  Maize ;  a  monceciou*  plant,  employed 
for  the  tame  purpoiei  aa  the  wheat  of  more  northern  countries.  Ztin 
ii  a  eubstinre  procured  from  the  tea  magi,  resembling  gluten,  but  tiid 
to  he  destitute  of  nitrogen. 

ZE'DOARY  (jtdtcar  or  taduar.  Arab.).  The  name  given  to  the 
tuber*  of  some  species  of  Curcuma,  the  ledoaria  longa  bring  referred  to 
the  C.  lerumbet ;  the  ledoaria  rotunda  to  the  C.  zedoarie. 

ZE'OLITES  (Tim,  to  boil,  XiSW,  a  stone).  A  term  applied  to  the 
silicates  of  lime  and  of  alumina,  from  their/roUinp  when  heated  before 
the  blow-pipe.  Dr.  Thomson  describee  the  chemical  constitution  of 
zeolites  at  double  hydrous  aluminoui  tilicata. 

ZERO  (probably  from  the  Arabic  ttajtera,  empty).  Nothing.  It 
is  used  to  denote  a  cypher,  and  to  fill  the  blank  between  the  ascending 
and  descending  numbers  in  a  scale  or  series. 

ZERU'MBtT-ROOT.  Radix  Ztrumbtt.  The  root  of  a  species  of 
Zedoaria,  a  Zinziberaceous  plant.     Sec  Ctremna. 

ZINC.  A  bluish-white  metal,  found  in  the  form  of  oxide,  or  red 
line  ;  of  sulphuret,  or  blende  or  black-jack ;  of  carbonate,  or  calamine  ; 
of  sulphate,  or  trnffe  tHriol;  of  silicate,  or  steefne  calamine  ;  and  of 
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aluminate,  or  wttomalite  or  gahnite.  It  hat  boon  called  golden  marca- 
site,  Indian  tin,  and  spelter.  When  rolled  into  thin  leavea,  it  is  termed 
sheet-zinc.    See  Calamina,  Tutia,  and  Vitriol. 

1.  Flowers  or  calx  of  zinc  Oxide  of  zinc,  or  zinc-white,  formed 
by  exposing  the  metal  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  iu 
melting  point,  when  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of  white  flowers.  It  has 
hence  received  the  fanciful  names  of  philosophical  wool,  and  nihil 
album.  The  Ancients  called  it  pompholy*.  In  Holland  it  was  sold  as 
a  secret  remedy  under  the  names  arcanum  Ludemanni  and  lunafixata. 

2.  Butler  of  zinc.  Chloride  of  zinc,  also  called  the  muriate  or 
hydrochlorate ;  a  whitish-gray  mass,  with  the  consistency  of  wax. 

3.  Granulated  zinc.  The  metal  reduced  to  a  granular  state  by 
fusing  and  pouring  it  into  cold  water. 

ZINC-PAINT.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc,  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  deleterious  white  lead. 

ZI'NCETHYL.  A  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon 
iodide  of  ethyl,  or  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  anhydrous  ether,  at 
a  temperature  exceeding  100°  G.  It  appears  to  consist  of  two  volumes 
of  ethvl  and  one  volume  of  zinc-vapour,  the  three  volumes  being  con- 
densed* to  two. 

ZINCMETHYIjIUM.  A  radical  formed  in  an  uncombined  state 
when  iodide  of  methyl  and  zinc  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
150°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube. 

Zincethylium  and  Zincamylium  are  homologous  bodies  formed  by 
similar  processes ;  their  investigation  is  not  yet  completed. 

ZINCOID  (ztncuTHy  zinc,  aloof,  likeness).  Like  zinc,  quasi-zinc  ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  zincous  plate  which  is  in  connexion  with  a  copper 
plate  in  a  voltaic  circle,  and  denoting  the  positive  pole,  the  positive 
electrode,  the  anode,  and  the  zincode.    See  Chloro'id. 

1.  Zinco-lvsis  (Ave*,  to  decompose).  A  chemical  term  equivalent  to 
electrolysis  >  denoting  a  mode  of  decomposition  occasioned  by  the  induc- 
tive action  of  the  affinities  of  zinc  or  the  positive  metal. 

2.  Zinco-lyte  (Avw,  to  decompose).  A  chemical  term  equivalent  to 
electrolyte,  denoting  a  body  decomposable  by  electricity,  the  decomposi- 
tion being  referred  to  the  action  of  zinc  or  the  positive  metal. 

3.  Zincous  element.  The  basic  or  positive  element  of  a  binary  com- 
pound.   The  negative  element  is  termed  chlorous. 

ZINCOPO'LAR.  A  term  applied,  in  Voltaism,  to  the  surface  of  the 
zinc  presented  to  the  acid,  which  has  zincous  affinity.    See  Chloropolar. 

ZFNCOUS  POLE.  A  term  founded  on  the  theory  that  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  are  susceptible  of  polarity.  Hence  that  pole  of  a  particle 
of  zinc  or  of  hydro-chloric  acid  which  has  the  attraction  or  affinity 
which  is  characteristic  of  zinc,  or  zincous  attraction,  is  called  the  zincous 
pole.    See  Odorous  Pole. 

ZINGIBER.  Ginger.  The  scraped  and  dried  rhizome  of  the 
Zingiber  officinale,  a  native  plant  of  Hindostan,  but  cultivated  in  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies.  Black  ginger  is  dried,  after  being  scalded, 
without  being  scraped;  white  ginger,  on  the  contrary,  is  carefully 
scraped.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  there  are  two  ginger-plants,  the 
white  and  the  black.  The  annual  shoots  put  forth  from  the  perennial 
rhizome  are  used  for  making  preserved  ginger. 

Zingiber  Cassamunar.  This  is  perhaps  the  plant  which  yields  the 
caaaamun&r-root  ot  &«  ta?\a. 
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ZIRCCNIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  zirconia,  an  earth  of  metallic 
oxide  found  in  the  Jargon  or  zircon  from  Ceylon,  and  in  the  red  mineral 
hyacinth. 

Zirconia-light.  A  light  produced  by  substituting  zirconia  for  the 
lime-cylinder  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame. 

ZOMIDINE  (g«p<£«,  broth,  soup).  Aqueous  extract  of  flesh,  pro- 
bably identical  with  osmazome. 

Z&NA  (£»vrj,  a  belt  or  girdle).  Cingulum.  A  designation  of  the 
herpes  zoster  or  shingles,  from  the  development  of  the  vesicles  around 
some  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  a  half-zone. 
Zona  ignea  derives  its  specific  signification  from  its  burning  heat ; 
and  zona  herpetica  is  synonymous  with  herpes  circinatus.  (The  term 
zona  denotes  a  girdle  worn  by  women,  and  zoster  a  girdle  worn  by 
men.) 

ZO'NA  PELLU'CIDA.  A  thick  membrane,  constituting  the  ex- 
ternal investment  of  the  ovum.     By  Wagner  it  is  termed  chorion. 

ZCNULA  CILIA'RIS.  A  thin  vascular  layer  which  connects 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina  with  the  circumference  of  the  lens. 

ZCNULE  OF  ZINN.  The  name  given  to  an  assemblage  of  mem- 
branous folds  or  laminae,  observed  in  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which 
project  outwards,  and  are  dove-tailed,  as  it  were,  with  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses.    It  secures  the  lens  in  its  groove. 

ZO'OCARPS  (gwov,  an  animal,  tcapvov,  fruit).  Animal-fruits ;  a 
name  riven  to  certain  organized  bodies  which  have  been  variously  con- 
sidered as  animals,  as  plants,  and  as  partaking  of  the  characters  of  each 
of  these  divisions  of  organized  beings.  They  are  found  among  the  lower 
forms  of  alqa  of  botanists,  as  the  diatoma,  the  fragillaria,  &c. 

ZO'OGEN  ({wov,  an  animal,  ytvvdm,  to  generate).  The  name 
given  by  Oimbernat  to  an  organic  substance  found  in  mineral  waters, 
also  termed  bar'tgine,  theiothermin^  and  glairine.  It  is  a  glairy  or 
mucus -like  substance,  said  to  communicate  the  flavour  and  odour  of 
flesh-broth  to  water  in  which  it  is  contained. 

ZOOGLCE'A  (gcaov,  an  animal,  ykota,  glue).  A  term  devised  bv 
Cohn  to  designate  clumps  of  bacteria  held  together  by  a  "  gelatinous  * 
matrix.  From  this  mode  of  aggregation  Hallier  terms  them  u  colo- 
nies." 

ZOO'GONY  (Swop,  an  animal,  yoviiy  generation).  "  Zoognie ;"  a 
term  under  which  M.  Serres  treats  of  the  laws,  which  he  supposes  to 
regulate  the  formation  of  the  organs,  or  according  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  they  are  composed  seem  to  be  produced.  These 
laws  are  two  in  number,  viz. — 

1.  The  law  of  Symmetry,  which  is  designated  as  "  the  principle  of 
the  double  development  of  the  organs."  This  principle  is  also  ob- 
served in  the  progress  of  ossification,  the  external  parts  of  bones  being 
first  visible,  and  the  interior  and  central  parts  being  composed  of  pro- 
ductions from  these.  In  consequence  of  this  excentric  progress,  the 
double  development  of  the  single  parts,  which  compose  the  centre  of  the 
skeleton,  is  effected ;  and  hence  arises  the  law  of  symmetry,  by  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  two  sides  of  the  skeleton  correspond  with 
each  other. 

2.  The  law  of  "  Conjugaison"  which  is  designated  as  u  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  re-union."  Thus,  the  intestinal  canal  is  said  to  bo 
"un  canal   de  conjugaison,  resultant  de  la  double  engrenure,  ante- 
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rieure  ct  pottirieure,  de  ses  lames  qui  lea  constituent  primitive 
ment."  This  principle  is  also  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
cavities,  holes,  and  canals,  which  are  found  in  the  bones,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  union  of  what  were  originally  separate 
parts. 

ZO'OIDS  &<?ov,  an  animal,  aTdoc,  likeness).  A  term  applied  to  the 
separate  beings  which  constitute  the  family  or  colony  of  the  Hydra  and 
other  organisms  which  multiply  by  discontinuous  gemmation.  The 
aggregation  of  the  zooids  constitutes  the  "  individual/*  being  all  the 
result  of  the  development  of  a  single  ovum.    See  Individual. 

ZOO'LOGY  (gcfov,  an  animal,  Aoyoc,  a  description).  That  branch 
of  Natural  History  which  treats  of  animals.  The  following  Table  ex- 
hibits Cuvier's  four- fold  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  together  with 
the  classes,  sub- classes,  and  orders,  of  each  division  : — 

Div.  I— VERTEBRATA. 
Animal*  which  have  an  internal  skeleton,  supported  by  a  spine. 


Clots. 


Mammalia  

Animals  which  suckle1 
their  young. 


Order, 
r\.  Bimana. 

Quadrumana. 
Carnivora. 

4.  Rodentia. 

5.  Edentata. 

6.  Pachyderma. 

7.  Ruminantia. 
-8.  Cetacea. 


o 
3. 


II.   AVE8  ... 

Birds. 


f 
I 


III.  Reptilia 

Reptiles. 


Suh-Clas$. 
f  I.  Ossious. 


IV.  Pisces 

Fishes.^   lL  Carti. 


1.  Accipitres. 

2.  Passcres. 

3.  Scansores. 

4.  Gallinss. 

5.  Grails. 

6.  Palmipedes. 

1.  Chelonia. 

2.  Sauria. 

3.  Ophidia. 
,4.  Batrachia. 

1.  Acanthopterygii. 

2.  Malacoptervgii 
Abdominaies. 

3.  Malacopterygii 
Sub-brachiati. 

4.  Malacopterygii 
Apodes. 

5.  Lophobranchii. 
1 6.  Plectognathi. 


.    „,  \7.  Sturiones. 

Laginous.J&\  Selachii. 


Cbondropte 
ty#Y 


I* 


Example. 
Man. 
Monkeys. 
Hyaena. 
Rabbit 
Sloth. 
Elephant. 
Cow. 
Whale. 

Eagle. 

Sparrow. 

Parrot. 

Pheasant. 

Heron. 

Duck. 

Tortoise. 
Lizard. 
Serpent. 
Frog. 

Perch. 
J  Pike. 

]Cod. 

<Eel. 

Hippocampus. 
Sun-fish. 


Sturgeon. 
Shark. 


Crclostomi. 


Lamprey. 
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Div.  IL—MOLLUSCA. 

Soft,  in  vertebral,  inarticulate  animals,  often  protected  by  a  shell. 

Class.  Order.  Example. 
|  (One.)  Cephalopoda.    Cuttle-fish. 

I  (One.)  Pteropoda.        Clio. 


I.  Cephalopoda 
Head-footed. 


II.  Ptbropoda 
Fin-footed. 


III.  Gasteropoda 
Belly-footed. 


f  1.  Pulmonjlbranchia.    Snail. 

2.  Nubibrancbia.  Glaucus. 

3.  Inferobranrhia. 

4.  Tec ti  branch i a. 

5.  Heteropoda. 

6.  Ptenobranchia. 

7.  Tubulibranchia. 

8.  Scutibranchia. 
„  9.  Cyclobranchia. 


Diphyllidia. 

Bulla. 

Carinaria. 

Whelk. 

Vermetus. 

Sea-ear. 

Chiton. 


IV.  Acephala /  1.  Testacea. 

Headiest.  (2.  Nuda. 


Oyster. 

Ascidia. 


V.  Brachiopoda 
Arm-footed. 


VI.  ClRRHOPODA... 

Brittle-footed. 


|  (One.)  Brachiopoda.    Lingula. 
|  (One.)  Cirrhopoda.      Barnacle. 


Div.  Ill— ARTICULATA. 


Animalt  with  bodies  covered  with  a  case  divided  into  rings. 


I.  Annelida fi*  I^f?1*: 

Ring-bodied  animals 


fl- 
*s2.   Dorsibranchia. 


Abranchia. 


II.  Crusta- 
cea, 
Crustace-  ^ 
out  ani- 
malt. 


Section. 
I.  Mal 

C08TRA 
CIA, 


a-   "\  1.  Decapoda. 
ia-  I  2.  Stomapoda. 
ciA,  ^  3.  Amphipoda. 

Crustace-  I  4.  Lemodipoda. 
ous-shelled.J  5.  Isopoda. 


II.  Ento- 

MOSTRA 
CIA, 

Thin- 
shelled 


]■ 


6.  Branchiopoda. 
Poecilopoda. 


WormshelL 

Lobworm. 

Earthworm. 


Lobster. 

Sea-mantis. 

Shrimp. 

Whale-louse. 

Cymothoa. 


Monoculus. 
Kingcrab. 
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ARTICULATA— continued. 


Clan. 

III.  Arachnida 

The  Spider-tribe. 


{ 


Order. 

1.  Pulmonata. 

2.  Trachearia. 


IV.  Insect  a... 
Intects. 


1.  Myriapoda. 

2.  Thysanoura. 

3.  Parasita. 

4.  Suctoria. 

5.  Coleoptera. 

6.  Orthoptera. 

7.  Hemiptcra. 

8.  Neuroptera. 

9.  Hymenoptera. 

10.  Lepidoptera. 

11.  Rhipiptera. 

12.  Diptera. 


Tarantula. 
Mite. 

Centipede. 

Spring- tail. 

Lonae. 

Plea. 

Beetle. 

Ear-wig. 

Bug. 

Ant-lion. 

Waap. 

Butterfly. 

Stylopa. 

Fly. 


Dnr.  IV— RADIATA. 

Animals  disposed  around  an  axis. 

I.  Echinodkrma / 1.  Pedicellata, 

Hard-skinned.  (2.  Apoda. 

II.  Intkstina    f  1.  Cavitaria. 

Intestinal  worms.       (.2.  Parenchyma. 


Star-fish. 
Sipunculua. 

Guinea-worm. 
Tape- worm. 


III.  ACALKPHA (K  S^P1"' 

Sea-nettles.  12.  Hydrostatic*. 


IV.  Polypi  f  J-  £??££« 

Plant-nkeanimau{|g^-- 


V.  Infusoria f  1.  Rotifera. 

Water  animalcules.   \2.  Homogenea. 


Medusa. 
f  Spanish  man  -  of - 
1     war. 

Sea-anemone. 

Vorticella. 
Coral. 

Wheel- insect. 
Globe-ani  malcnle. 


ZOO'NIC  ACID  (l<*ov%  an  animal).  This  has  heen  ahown  by 
Thenard  to  he  merely  the  acetous  acid,  holding  animal  matter  ia 
solution. 

ZOONO'MIA  (lt*ov%  an  animal,  vou.o*%  a  law).  Zoonomy.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  organic  life. 

ZOOTHYTA  (Zt*°"y  *«  animal,  <bvr6v,  a  plant).  Zoophytes: 
animal  plants ;  a  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  the  coral*, 
sponges,  and  other  aquatic  animals  allied  to  them.  They  are  so 
named  because,  while  they  are  the  habitation  of  animals,  they  are 
fixed  to  the  ground  and  have  the  forms  of  plants.  They  were  considered 
by  Cutvqi  aa  vjuoi^uvoua  with  the  Radiata. 


ZOOSPORES  (laor,  an  animal,  rripot,  a  spore).  A  tarm 
applied  to  the  embryonic  forma  of  certain  plana  which,  as  well  aa  thoaa 
of  infworian  enimalculea,  are  furnished  with  ciliary  processes  enabling 
them  U  awim  about. 

ZO'OTIC  ACID  (i^Br,  an  animal).  A  deaignstiou  of  hydrocyanic. 
acid,  from  ita  being  a  product  peculiar  to  the  organized  kingdom.  It 
it  leldom,  howcrer,  found  in  animala. 

ZOOTOMY  (X<f°',  »n  animal,  tojui,  section).  The  anatomy  or 
distortion  of  animala. 

ZOSTER  a-rnip,  a  belt).  A  specific  designation  of  Htrpa, 
characterized  by  ita  epreading  round  the  trunk  iu  the  form  of  a  belt, 
or,  mora  coot,  ilv,  a  Aa^-belt.     See  Sliagltt  and  Zona. 

ZTJMIC  ACID  (Ji^u,  lcayen).  An  acid  diacoeered  in  vegetable 
substances  which  have  undergone  the  acetous  fermentation:  it  haa 
been  shown  that  it  cloudy  resembles  the  lactic  (acetic)  acid. 

Zymometer.  Ad  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  to  whisk 
fermentation  haa  proceeded  in  fermenting  liquors. 

Z  YGAP0THY9IS  (£«y6t,  junction,  dwdftvu,  apophywi).  A 
proceu  or  exogenom  portion  of  a  vertebra,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  adjoining  vertebra.    Seo  Vertebra. 

ZYGO'MA  (Jir/o't,  a  yoke).  The  arch  formed  by  the  xygomatie 
processes  of  the  temporal  and  check-bones.  ["Zygoma  la  bnt  another 
name  for  the  «  jugate,  01  mala,  or  cheek-bone,  and  ia  so  called  from 
%uy6t,  a  yoke,  becauu  it  ia  joined,  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  ita  chief 
proceaa,  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Temporal  bone,  the  two 
uniting  to  form  something  like  the  yoke  by  which  oxen  wen  joined 
together  in  drawing  the  plough,  Ac.  The  cavity  and  processes  of  the 
01  jugate,  and  alio  of  the  01  lemporii,  are  called  Zygomatic,  limply 
tieceuso  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  Zygoma  or  cheek-bone. 
—Ma*m.\ 

1.  Zygomatic  procta.  A  thin,  narrow  projection  of  hone,  bounding 
the  aquamoua  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  at  iu  base. 

1.  Zygomatics  major.  A  muscle  anting  from  the  cheek-bone,  and 
intoned  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

3.  Zygomatic**  minor.  A  mutcle  ariaing  a  little  higher  upon  the 
eh  eek- bone,  and  in  aerted  into  the  upper  lip,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth; 
it  ia  often  wanting.  Tfaeae  muscles  raise  tbe  anglea  of  the  mouth,  u 
in  laughter ;  hence  tbe  term  diUortor  orii  haa  been  applied  to  them. 

4.  Zaoomotw/oaao.     An  irregular  cayity  situated  below  the  zygoma. 
ZYMOGEN  air^.leayen.yawda*,  to  produce).     A  term  applied 

to  a  neutral  aubetance  derived  from  the  accreting  cells  of  the  ttomacb 
of  animala.  It  conaiata  of  a  combination  of  the  digestive  ferment  with 
y)  an  albuminoid. 
.  OME  (JU^rj,  leayen).  The  reaidne  of  the  gluten  of  wheat, 
it  haa  been  treated  by  alcohol,  and  haa  parted  with  ita  gliadine 
auu  utter.     It  produces  yariona  kinda  of  fermentation, according  to  the 

ZYMO'SIS;  ZYMO'MA  Huiioai,  to  leayen).  The'former  term 
denotes  fermentation,  and  indicates  the  state  of  a  person  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  '-zymotic"  poison.  The  latter  term  denotes  a  fer- 
mented mixture.  The  Latin  synonymi  are.  reipwiiyely./ernien/ario 
and  femtntum.  [tie*  Frtfacc,  para.  2  and  3).  Hippocrates  utea  the 
...  i._„,_ j,  fort  (welling  0f  the  liyer. 
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ZYMOTIC  DISEASES  (£u/a»tiko'c,  causing  to  ferment,  fron 
£upt|,  leaven).  A  term  suggestive  of  a  fermentation  in  the  blood 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a  specific  or  peruli&i 
virus.  This  idea  is  not  now  generally  held,  but  the  term  remains,  and 
is  used  synonymously  with  "  epidemic  diseases." 

ZY'THUM  ftvdto).  A  kind  of  malt  liquor  in  use  among  th< 
Egyptians.    See  Cereviria. 


THE  END. 


ttlLBMBT  AS»  aiVUTOTOK,  MUTTUS,  SI.  JOHIT'S  SqUAM,  LOSDolf. 
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